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I 

As THEY LEFT THE Caf6 RiCHE, JbAN DE SeRVIGNY SAID TO 
L^on Saval : 

We'll walk, if you don’t mind walking. It’s too fine to 
take a cab.” 

It will suit me perfectly,” answered his friend- 
” It’s barely eleven,” continued Jean. ” We shall be there 
long before midnight, so let us go slowly.” 

A restless crowd swarmed on the boulevard, the crowd 
which on summer nights is always to be seen there, contented 
and merry, walking, drinking, and talking, streaming past 
like a river. Here and there a caft flung a brilliant splash of 
light on to the group which sat outside, drinking at round little 
tables loaded with bottles and glasses, and obstructing the hurry- 
ing crowd of passers-by. And in the road the cabs, with their 
red, blue, and green eyes, passed swiftly across the harsh glare 
of the lighted front, and for an instant revealed the silhouette 
of the thin, trotting horse, the profile of the driver on the box, 
and the dark, square body of the vehicle. The Urbaine cabs 
gleamed as the light caught their yellow panels. 

The two friends walked slowly along, smoking their cigars. 
They were in evening dress, their overcoats on their arms, 
flowers in their buttonholes, and their hats a little on one side, 
with the careless lilt affected by men who have dined well and 
find the breeze warm. 

Ever since their school-days the two had been close friends, 
profoundly and loyally devoted to each other. 

Jean de Servigny, small, slim, slightly bald, and frail, very 
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elegant, with a curled moustache, bright eyes, and thin lips, 
was one of those night-birds who seem to have been bom and 
bred on the boulevards ; inexliausdble, though he wore a 
perpetual air of fatigue, vigorous despite his pallor — one of 
tliose slender Parisians to whom gymnastics, fencing, the cold 
plunge, and the Turkish bath have given an artihcial nervous 
strength. He was as well known for his conviviality as for 
his wit, his wealth, and his love-affairs, and for that geniality, 
popularity, and fashionable gallantry which are the hall-mark 
of a certain type of man. 

In other ways, too, he was a true Parisian, quick-witted, 
sceptical, changeable, impulsive, energetic yet irresolute, 
capable of anything and of nothing, an egoist on principle and 
a philanthropist on impulse. He kept his expenditure within 
his income, and amused himself without ruining his health. 
Cold and passionate by turns, he was continually letting him- 
self go and pulling himself up, a prey to conflicting impulses, 
and yielding to all of them, following his instinct like any 
hardened pleasure-seeker whose weadiercock logic bids him 
follow every wind and profit from any train of events, 
without taking the trouble to set a single one of them in 
motion. 

His companion, L^on Saval, rich also, was one of those 
superb giants who compel women to turn round and stare 
after them in the street. He had the air of a statue come to 
life, of a racial type : he was like one of those models which arc 
sent to exhibitions- Too handsome, too tall, too broad, too 
strong, all his faults were those of excess. He had broken 
innumerable hearts. 

As they reached the Vaudeville, he inquired : 

** Have you let this lady know that you’re bringing me ? ** 

Servigny laughed. 

“ Let the Marquise Obardi know 1 Do you let a bus- 
driver know in advance that you’re going to get on to his 
bus at the corner of the boulevard ? ** 
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“ Well, then, exactly who is she ? ” asked Saval, slightly 
perplexed. 

A parvenue,” replied his friend, “ a colossal fraud, a 
charming jade, sprung from Lord knows where, who appeared 
one day, Lord knows how, in the world of adventurers, in 
which she is well able to make herself prominent. Anyhow, 
what does it matter ? They say her real name, her maiden- 
name — for she has remained a maiden in every sense but the 
true one — is Octavie Bardin, whence Obardi, retaining the 
first letter of the Christian name and dropping the last letter of 
the surname. She's an attractive woman, too, and with your 
physique you're certain to become her lover. You can t 
introduce Hercules to Messalina without something coming 
of it. I ought to add, by the way, that though admission to 
the place is as free as to a shop, you are not obliged to buy 
what is on sale. Love and cards are the stock-in-trade, but 
no one will force you to purchase either. The way out is as 
accessible as the way in. 

“ It is three years now since she took a house in the Quartier 
de l'£toile, a rather shady district, and opened it to all the scum 
of the Continent, which comes to Paris to display its most 
diverse, dangerous, and vicious accomplishments. 

** I went to the house. How ? I don't remember. I went, 
as we all go, because there's gambling, because the women are 
approachable and the men scoundrels. I like this crowd of 
decorated buccaneers, all foreign, all noble, all titled, all, except 
the spies, unknown to their ambassadors. They all talk of their 
honour on the slightest provocation, trot out their ancestors 
on no provocation at all, and present you with their life- 
histories on any provocation. They are braggarts, liars, 
thieves, as dangerous as their cards, as false as their names, brave 
because they must be, like footpads who cannot rob their victims 
without risking their necks. In a word, the aristocracy of the 
galleys. 

'*1 adore them. They're interesting to study, mieresiing 
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to meet, amusing to listen to, often witty, never commonplace 
like the dregs of French officialdom. Their wives too are 
always pretty, with a little flavour of foreign rascality, and the 
mystery of their past lives, half of which were probably spent 
in a penitentiary. Most often they have glorious eyes and 
wonderful hair, the real professional physique, a grace which 
intoxicates, a seductive charm that drives men mad, a vicious 
but wholly irresistible fascination ! They're the real old high- 
way robbers, female birds of prey. And I adore them too. 

“ The Marquise Obardi is a perfect type of these elegant 
jades. A little over-ripe, but still beautiful, seductive, and 
feline, she's vicious to the marrow. There's plenty of fun in 
her house — gambling, dancing, supper ... all the distractions 
of the world, the flesh, and the devil, in fact.'* 

** Have you been, or are you, her lover ? " asked L^on 
Saval. 

Servigny answered : 

I haven't been, am not, and never shall be. It's the 
daughter I go there for." 

“ Oh, there's a daughter, then, is there ? " 

•* There is indeed I She's a marvel. At present she's the 
principal attraction. A tall, glorious creature, just the right 
age, eighteen, as fair as her mother is dark, always merry, 
always ready for fun, always laughing at tlie top of her voice, 
and dancing like a thing possessed. Who’s to have her? 
Who has had her ? No one knows. There are ten of us 
waiting and hoping. 

A girl like that in the hands of a woman like the Marquise 
is a fortune. And they don't show their hands, the rogues. 
No one can make it out. Perhaps they're waiting for a catch, 
a better one than 1 am. Well, I can assure you that if the chance 
comes my way I'll take it. 

" This girl, Yvette, absolutely nonplusses m e. She's a 
i^stery. H ^he isn't the most finished monster of perw^e* 
ingenuity th'at Tve ever seen, she’s certainly the most tetri’- 
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ordinary scrap of innocent girlhood to be found anywhere. 
She Itver There among" that disgraceTul crew with easy and 
triumphant serenity, exquisitely wicked or exquisitely simple. 

“ She’s an extraordinary girl to be the daughter of an adven- 
turess, sprung up in that hotbed, like a beautiful plant nourished 
on manure, or she may be the daughter of some man of high 
rank, a great artist or a great nobleman, a prince or a king who 
found himself one night in her mother’s bed. No one can 
understand just what she is, or what she thinks about. But 
you will see her.” 

Saval shouted with laughter. 

You’re in love with her/* he said. 

“ No, 1 am one of the competitors, which is not the same 
thing. By the way, I’ll introduce you to my most serious 
rivals. But I have a real chance. I have a good start, and 
she regards me with favour.” 

” You’re in love,” repeated Saval. 

^ ” No, Vm not. She disturbs me, allures me and makes me 

uneasy, at once attracts me and frightens me. I distrust her as 
I would a trap, yet I lon^_for,hcr with the longing of a thirsty 
man for a cool cl rinlu I feel her charm, and draw near it as 
nervoiKK' ^s if I were in the same room with a man suspected 
of being a clever thief. In her presence 1 fed an almost absurd 
inclination to believe in the possibility of her innocence, and a 
very reasonable distrust of her equally possible cunning. I 
feel that I am in contact with an abnormal being, a creature 
outside the laws of nature, delicious or detestable, I don i 
know.” 

For the third time Saval declared : 

” You’re in love, I tell you. You speak of her with the 
fervour of a poet and the lyricism of a troubadour. Come now, 
have it out with yourself, search your heart and admit it.” 

” Well, it may be so, after all. At least she’s always in my 
mind. Yes, perhaps 1 am in love. 1 think of her too much. 

I think of her when I’m falling _asle^ and when I wake up ; -- 
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*at s fairly senous. Her image haunts me, pursues me, is 
^th me the whole time, in front of me, round me, in me. 
Is u love, this physical obsession .> Her face is so sharply 
paven m my mind that I see it the moment I shut my eyes 
1 don t deny that my pulses race whenever I see her. I love 

ve[’thtTdea“'/" T ^ P«sionateiy, 

yet the idea of making her my wife would seem to me a mon- 
strous, absurd folly. I am also a little afraid of her, like a bird 
swooped upon by a hawk. And I’m jealous of her too 

hwr?* Vm \ incomprehensible 

heart. I m always asking myself : ‘ Is she a delightful little 

guttersnipe or a thoroughly bad lot ? ' She says things that 

would make a trooper blush, but so do parrots^ Sonfetimes 

shes so brazenly indecent that I’m inclined to believe in her 

sometimes her artlessness is so much too 
good to be true that I wonder if she ever was chastr She 

mother"*^ sr* “ '"“y *overs as her 

■rXlXXg. -ows "nothing about 

reading novels. At present 

seller. IhTfahrm: h^ hbr“^ ^ ’ 

Every week the Librairie Nouvelle sends her 

XT lot® ^ **‘'^^* ^^ds through th"e 

■ i!i must make a strange hotchpotch in her head. 

men zzzTr/zrz 17 sZnZtzrs- 

L odTangle' ' i-^Pression of things and see them fX 
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As for me, I wait. It is certainly true that I have never 
felt towards any woman as I feel towards her. 

It's equally ceruin that I shall never marry her. 

If she has had lovers, I shall make one more. If she has 
not, I shall be the first to take my seat in the train. 

It’s all very simple. She can't possibly marry, ever. 
Who would marry the daughter of the Marquise Obardi, 
Octavie Bardin ? Clearly, no one, for any number of 
reasons. 

“ Where could she find a husband ? In society ? Never ; 
the mother's house is a public resort, and the daughter attracts 
the clients. One can't marry into a family like that, in tlie 
middle classes, then ? Even less. Besides, the Marquise has 
a good head on her shoulders ; she’d never give Yvette to 
anyone but a man of rank, and she’ll never find him. 

In the lower classes, perhaps ? Still less possible. There's 
no way out of it, then. The girl belongs neither to society nor 
to the middle class, nor to the lower classes, nor would marriage 
jockey her into any one of them. She belongs, by her parent- 
age, her birth, her upbringing, heredity, manners, habits, to 
the world of gilded prostitution. 

“She can’t escape unless she becomes a nun, which is very 
unlikely, seeing that her manners and tastes arc already what 
they are. So she has only one possible profession— love. 
That’s where she'll go, if she has not already gone. She can't 
escape her destiny. From being a young girl, she’ll become 
just a— 'woman.* And I should very much like to be the 
tnan. w ho brings about the transfornuuion. 

“ I am waiting. There are any number of lovers. You’ll 
come across a Frenchman, Monsieur de Belvigne, a Russian 
who calls himself Prince Kravalow, and an Italian, Chevalier 
Valr^lL These have all definitely entered themselves for tlie 
race, and are already training. There arc also a number of 
camp-followers of less account. 

“ The Marquise is on the look-out. But I fancy she has her 
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eye on me. She knows Fm very rich and she knows less about 
the others. 

‘ Her house is the most extraordinary place of the kind 
that I have ever seen. You meet some very decent fellows 
there ; we*re going ourselves and we shall nor be the only ones. 
As for the women, she has come across, or rather picked out, 
the choicest fruit on the professional stall. Lord knows where 
she found them. And she was magnificently inspired to make 
a point of raking those who had children of their own, daughters 
for choice. The result is that a greenhorn might think the 
house was full of honest women I 

They had reached the Avertue of the Champs Elyses. A 
famt breeze whispered among the leaves, and was now and 
again wafted against their faces, like the soft breath of a giant 
(an swinging somewhere in the sky. Mute shadows drifted 
under the trees, others were visible as dark blots on the benches. 
And all these shadows spoke in very low tones, as though 
confiding important or shameful secrets. 

“ You cannot imagine,*' went on Servigny, what a ed- 
uction of fancy titles you come across in this rabbit-warren, 
by the way I Jjope you know Tm going to introduce you as 

Count Saval. Saval by itself would not be at all popular, I 
assure you. ^ ^ 

“ No, damn it, certainly not ! ” cried his friend. “ I'm 
hanged if anyone is going to think me fool enough to scrape 
up a comic-opra title even for * one night only,’ and for that 
crowd. With your leave, we’ll cut that out.” 

Servigny laughed. 

’■ You old idiot ! Why, I’ve been christened the Due de 
bervigny. I don’t know how or why it was done. I have 
last always been the Due de Servigny ; I never made trouble 
about ,t. It s no discomfort. Why, without it I should be 
utterly looked down on ! ” 

But Saval was noi to be persuaded. 

‘ You're a nobleman, you can carry it off. As for roe, I 
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shall remain, far better or worse, the only commoner in the 
place. That will be my mark of distinctive superiority.” 

But Servigny was obstinate. 

‘‘ I tell you it can’t be done, absolutely cannot be done. It 
would be positively indecent. You would be like a rag-and- 
bone man at an assemblage of emperors. Leave it to me ; 
ril introduce you as the Viceroy of Upper Mississippi, and no 
one will be surprised. If you’re going to go in for titles, you 
might as well do it with an air,” 

“ No j once more, I tell you I won’t have it.” 

” Very well, then. I was a fool really to try persuading 
you, for I defy you to get in without someone decorating you 
with a title; it's like those shops a lady can’t pass without 
being given a bunch of violets at the door-step.” 

They turned to the right down the Rue de Berri, climbed 
to the first floor of a fine modern mansion, and left their coats 
and sticks in the hands of four flunkeys in knee-breeches. The 
air was heavy with the warm festive odour of flowers, scent, 
and women j and a ceaseless murmur of voices, loud and 
confused, came from the crowded rooms beyond. 

A sort of master of ceremonies, a tall, upright, solemn, pot- 
bellied man, with a face framed in white wiiiskers, approached 
the new-comers and, making a short, stiff bow, asked ; 

” What name, please ? ” 

“ Monsieur Saval,” replied Servigny. 

Whereupon the man flung open the door and in a loud voice 
announced to the crowd of guests : 

” Monsieur le Due de Servigny. Monsieur le Baroti Saval.” 

The first room was full of women. The eye was filled at 
once by a vast vision of bare bosoms lifting from billows of 
white lace. 

The lady of the house stood talking to three friends ; she 
turned and came forward with stately steps, grace in her bearing 
and a smile upon her lips. 

Her low, narrow forehead was entirely hidden by masses 
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mere sight of her as she walked, moved, bent her head or raised 
her arm. 

“ Ah, Muscade/’ she repeated. *' How are you, Muscade t " 

Servigny shook her hand vigorously, as though she were a 
man, and said : 

“ This is my friend, Baron Saval, Mam'selle Yvette.** 

She greeted the new-comer, then stared at him. 

“ How do you do ? Are you always as call as this ? ** 

** Oh, no, Mam'selle,** answered Servigny, in the mocking 
tone he used to conceal his uneasiness in her presence. “ He 
has put on his largest size to-day to please your mother, who 
likes quantity.** 

“ Oh, very well, then,” replied the girl in a serio-comic voice. 
** But when you come for my sake, please be a little smaller ; 
I like the happy medium. Muscade here is about my size,** 
and she offered him her little hand. 

” Are you going to dance, Muscade ? ** she asked. ” Let's 
dance this waltz.” 

Servigny made no answer, but with a sudden swift movement 
put his arm round her waist, and away they went like a whirlwind. 

They danced faster than any, turning and twirling with 
wild abandon, so tightly clasped that they looked like one. 
Their bodies held upright and their legs almost motionless, it 
was as though they were spun round by an invisible machine 
hidden under their feet. They seemed unwearying. One 
by one the other couples dropped out till they were left alone, 
waltzing on and on. They looked as though they no longer 
knew where they were or what they were doing, as though 
they were far away from the ballroom, in ecstasy. The band 
played steadily on, their eyes fixed on this bewitched pair; 
every one was watching, and there was a burst of applause 
when at last they stopped. 

She was rather flushed ; her eyes were no longer frank, but 
strangely troubled, burning yet timid, unnaturally blue, with 
pupils unnaturally black. 
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Servigny was drunk with giddiness, and leaned against a door 
to recover his balance. 

“ You have a poor head, Muscade,” she said. You don’t 
stand it as well as I do.” 

He smiled his nervous smile and looked at her with hungry 
eyes, a savage lust in his eyes and the curve oi his lips. 

She continued to stand in front of the young man, her 
throat heaving as she regained her breath. 

“ Sometimes,” she continued, “ you look just like a cat 
about to make a spring. Give me your arm, and let us go and 
find your friend.” 

Without speaking he offered her his arm, and they crossed 
the large room. 

Saval was alone no longer ; the Marquise Obardi had joined 
him, and was talking of trivial things, bewitching him with 
her maddening voice. Gazing intently at him, she seemed to 
utter words very different from those on her lips, words that 
came from the secret places of her heart. At the sight of 
Servigny she smiled and, turning to him, said : 

” Have you heard, my dear Due, that Tve just taken a villa 
at Bougival for a couple of months? Of course you'll come 
and see me ; you’ll bring your friend, won't you } I’m 
going down there on Monday so will you both come and 
dine there next Saturday, and stay over the week-end ? ” 

Servigny turned sharply to Yvette. She was smiling a 
serene, tranquil smile, and with an air of bland assurance said : 

” Of course Muscade will come to dinner on Saturday ; 
there’s no need to ask him. We shall have all kinds of fun 
in the country.*' 

He fancied that he saw a vague promise in her smile, and 
an unwonted decision in her voice. 

The Marquise thereupon raised her great black eyes to Saval’s 
face, and said : 

” And you also, Baron ? ” 

There was nothing equivocal about her smile. 
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He bowed. 

** I shall be only too pleased.** 

“ We’ll scandalise the neighbourhood — won*t we, Muscade ? 
—and drive my admirers wild with rage,’* murmured Yvette, 
glancing, with a malice that was either candid or assured, 
towards the group of men who watched them from the other 
side of the room. 

“ To your heart’s content, Mam’selle,” replied Servigny j 
by way of emphasising the intimate nature of his friendsUp 
with her, he never called her Mademoiselle.*' 

Why does Mademoiselle Yvette always call my friend 
Servigny * Muscade ’ ? ” asked Saval. 

The girl assumed an air of innocence. 

** He’s like the little pea that the conjurers call ‘ Muscade.’ 
You think you have your hnger on it, but you never have.” 

” Quaint children, aren’t they ? ” the Marquise said care- 
lessly, obviously thinking of far other things, and not for an 
instant lowering her eyes from Saval’s face. 

I’m not quaint, I’m frank,” said Yvette angrily. I like 
Muscade, and he's always leaving me ; it’s so annoying.” 

Servigny made her a low bow. 

“ I’ll never leave you again, Mam’selle, day or night.” 

She made a gesture of alarm. 

Oh, no, that would never do ! In the day-time, by all 
means, but at night you’d be in the way.” 

” Why ? ” he asked imprudently. 

With calm audacity she replied : 

Because I don't expect you look so nice with your clothes 

off.” 

“ What a dreadful thing to say ! ” exclaimed the Marquise, 
without appearing in the least excited. ” You can’t possibly 
be so innocent as all that.” 

” I entirely agree with you,” added Servigny in a jesting tone. 

Yvette looked rather hurt, and said haughtily : 

” You have just been guilty of blatant vulgarity ; you 
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have permitted yourself far too much of that sort of thing 
lately/" 

She turned her back on him, and shouted : 

“ Chevalier, come and defend me ; I have just been insulted.*’ 

A thin, dark man came slowly towards them. 

“ Which is the culprit ? ” he asked, forcing a smile. 

She nodded towards Servigny. 

That’s the man ; but all the same I like him better than all 
of you put together ; he*5 not so boring.** 

The Chevalier Valr^ali bowed. 

“ We do what we can. Perhaps we are not so brilliant, but 
we are at least as devoted/’ 

A tall, stout man with grey whiskers and a deep voice was 
just leaving. 

“ Your servant, Mademoiselle Yvette,” he said as he passed. 

Ah, it's Monsieur de Belvigne,” she exclaimed, and turning 
to Saval, she introduced him. 

Another candidate for my favour, tall, fat, rich, and stupid. 
That’s how I like them. He*s a real field-marshal — one of those 
who hold the door open at restaurants. But you’re taller than 
he is. Now what am 1 going to christen you ? I know I I 
shall call you Rhodes Junior, after the colossus who must have 
been your father. But you two must have really interesting 
things to discuss, far above our heads, so good night to you.” 

She ran across to the orchestra, and asked them to play a 
quadrille. 

Madame Obardi’s attention seemed to be wandcri/ig. 

” You’re always teasing her,” she said softly. ” You're 
spoiling the child’s disposition and teaching her a number of 
bad habits.” 

” Then you haven’t finished her education ? ” he replied. 

She seemed not to understand, and continued to smile 
benevolently. 

But observing the approach of a solemn gentleman whose 
breast was covered with orders, she ran up to him : 
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‘‘ Ah, Prince, how delightful I 

Servigny took SavaPs arm once more and led him away, 

saying : a i t » i, 

** There’s my last serious rival. Prince Kravalow. isn t she 

a glorious creature ? ” ^ 

“They’re both glorious,” replied Saval. “The mothers 

quite good enough for me.” 

Servigny bowed. 

“ She’s yours for the askirig, old chap.” 

The dancers elbowed them as they took their places for 
the quadrille, couple by couple, in two lines facing one 
another. 

” Now let’s go and watch the Greeks for a bit,” said Servigny. 

They entered the gambling-room. 

Round each table a circle of men stood watching. There 
was very little conversation ; sometimes a little chink of gold, 
thrown down on the cloth or hastily mixed up, mingled its 
faint metallic murmur with the murmur of the players as 
though the voice of gold were making itself heard amid the 
human voices. 

The men were decorated with various orders and strange 
ribbons ; and their diverse features all wore the same severe 
expression. They were more easily distinguished by their 
beards. 

The stiff American with his horseshoe beard, the haughty 
Englishman with a hairy fan spread over his chest, the Spaniard 
with a black fleece reaching right up to his eyes, the Roman 
with the immense moustache bequeathed to Italy by Victor 
Emmanuel, the Austrian with his whiskers and clean-shaven 
chin, a Russian general whose lip was armed with two spears 
of twisted hair, Frenchmen with gay moustaches — they dis- 
played the imaginative genius of every barber in the world. 

“ Aren’t you going to play ? ” asked Servigny. 

“ No ; what about you f ” 

” I never play here. Would you like to go now? We’ll 
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came back one day when it’s quieter. There are too many 
people here to-day ; there’s nothing to be done.” 

“ Yes, let us go.” 

They disappeared through a doorway which led into the hall. 

As soon as they were out in the street, Servigny asked : 

” Well, what do you think of it all ? ” 

** It’s certainly interesting. But I like the women better than 
the men.” 

” Good Lord, yes ! Those women are the best hunting in 
the country. Don’t you agree with me that love exhales from 
them like the perfumes from a barber’s shop ? These are 
positively the only houses where one can really get one’s 
money’s worth. And what expert lovers they are ! What 
artists 1 Have you ever eaten cakes made by a baker ^ They 
look so good, and they have no Bavour at all. Well, the love 
of an ordinary woman always reminds me of baker’s pastry, 
whereas the love you get from women like the Marquise 
Obardi — that really is love ! Oh, they can make cakes all 
right, can these confectioners. You have to pay them two- 
pence halfpenny for what you would get anywhere else for a 
penny, that’s the only thing.” 

” Who is the man running the place at present } ” asked 
Saval. 

Servigny shrugged his shoulders to express utter ignorance. 

” I have no idea,” he said. The Iasi I knew certainly was 
an English peer, but he left three months ago. At the moment 
she must be living on the community, on the gambling and the 
gamblers, very likely, for she has her whims. But it’s an 
understood thing, isn’t it, that we are dining with her at 
Bougival on Saturday ? There’s more freedom in the country, 
and I shall end by finding out what notions Yvette has in her 
head 1 ” 

” I ask for nothing better,” replied Saval. ” I’m not doing 
anything that day.” 

As they returned down the Champs Elys^es, under the 
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embattled stars, they passed a couple lying on a bench, and 
Servigny murmured : 

“ How ridiculous, yet how utterly indispensable, is this 
business of love 1 A commonplace, and an ecstasy, always 
the same and always different 1 And the clown who is paying 
that girl a franc Is only seeking the very tiling I buy for ten 
thousand from some Obardi who is perhaps no younger or 
more fascinating than that drab ! What folly ! ** 

He was silent for some minutes, then said : 

“ All the same, it wouldn’t be a poor thing to be Yvette’s 
first lover. For that Td give . . . Td give. - - 

He did not make up his mind what he would give. And 
Saval bade him good night at the corner of the Rue Royale« 


II 

The table had been laid on the veranda that overlooked the 
river. Villa Printemps, the house that the Marquise Obardi 
had taken, stood half-way up the hillside, just where the 
Seine made a turn, running round in front of the garden wall 
and down towards Marly. Opposite the house the island of 
Croissy formed a background of tall trees, a mass of leafage. 
A long reach of the broad river was clearly visible as far as the 
fioating caf6, La Grenouillere, half hidden in the branches. 

Night was coming down, calm and still, after a flaming river- 
side sunset ; one of those tranquil evenings that bring with 
them a vague sense of happiness. Not a breath of air stirred 
the branches, no gust of wind disturbed the smooth, translucent 
surface of the Seine. The air was warm, but not too hot ; it 
was good to be alive. The grateful coolness of the river banks 
rose to the quiet sky. 

The sun was disappearing behind the trees, wlieeling towards 
other lands. The serene calm of the sleeping earth soothed 
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the visitors’ senses ; under the vast quiet dome of the sky 
they felt the effortless surge of universal life. 

The scene enchanted them when they came out of the 
drawing-room and sat down at the dinner-table. A tender 
gaiety hlled their hearts ; they all felt it very good to be dining 
out there in the country with ^at broad river and glorious sunset 
for scenery, and breathing that limpid, heady air. 

The Marquise had uken S aval’s arm, Yvette Servigny*s. 

These four made up the litde party. 

The two women were not in the least like their Parisian 
selves. Yvette was the more altered of the two ; she spoke 
very little, and seemed tired and grave. 

. Saval hardly recognised her, and asked : 

** What’s the matter with you, Mademoiselle ? I find you 
very changed since last week. You have become quite a 
reasonable being.” 

** It’s the effect of the country,” she answered. ** I am not 
the same here ; I feel quite strange. And besides, 1 never am 
the same two days together. To-day I behave like a lunatic, 
to-morrow I'll be like a funeral oration ; 1 change like the 
weather, 1 don’t know why. I’m capable of absolutely anything 
~ai the right time. There are days when I could kill people ; 
not animals— I could never kill animals— but people, certainly ; 
and then there are days when I cry for just nothing. A hundred 
different ideas rush through my head. It depends, too, on my 
feeling when I get up in the morning. Every morning when I 
wake up I know just what I shall be like all day. Perhaps 
our dreams decide that sort of thing. Partly it depends on 
the book I have just been reading.” 

She was dressed in white flannel ; the soft, delicate folds of 
material covered her from head to foot. The bodice was loose, 
with big pleats, and suggested, without too rigidly defining, 
the firm sweeping contour of her already well-formed bosom. 
Her slender neck rose from fold upon fold of frothy lace, 
drooping languidly, its warm gleaming flesh even whiter than 
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her dress and weighed down with its heavy burden of golden 
hair. 

For a long minute Servigny gazed at her, then said : 

“ You are adorable to-night, Mam’selle — I wish I could 
always sec you like that.” 

” Don’t propose to me, Muscade,” she said, with a touch of 
her wonted archness. ” On a day like this I should take you 
at your word, and that might cost you dear.” 

The Marquise looked happy, very happy. She was dressed 
severely in black ; the hne folds of the gown set off the superb, 
massive lines of her figure. There was a touch of red in the 
bodice, a spray of red carnations fell from her waist and was 
caught up at her side, a red rose was fastened in her dark hair. 
There was a flame in her to-night, in her whole being, in the 
simple dress with the blood-red blossoms, in the glance that 
lingered on her neighbour, in her slow voice, in her rare 
movements. 

Saval, too, was grave and preoccupied* From time to dme, 
with a gesture familiar to him, he stroked his brown Vandyke 
beard, and seemed sunk in thought. 

For some moments no one spoke. 

” There is sometimes a saving grace in silence,” said Servigny 
at last, as the trout was being handed. ” One often feels nearer 
one’s fellow- creatures when silent than when speaking ; isn’t 
that so. Marquise ? ” 

She turned slightly towards him and replied : 

“ Yes, it’s true. It is so sweet to think together of the same 
delightful thing.” 

She turned her burning gaze on Saval ; for some moments 
they remained looking into one another’s eyes. There was a 
slight, an almost imperceptible movement under the table. 

“ Mam’selle Yvette,” continued Servigny, ” you’ll make me 
think you’re in love if you continue to behave so beautifully. 
Now with whom can you be in love ? Let’s think it out 
together. I leave the vulgar herd of sighing swains on one 
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side and go straight for the principals. How about Prince 
Kravalow ? ** 

At this name Yvette was roused. 

** My poor dear Muscade, what are you thinking about ? 
The Prince looks like a Russian in the waxworks, who has 
won a medal at a hairdressers* competition.*’ 

“ Very well. The Prince is out of it. Perhaps you have 
chosen Ae Vicomte Pierre de Belvigne ? ” 

This time she broke into a fit of laughter and asked : 

“ Can you see me hanging round Raising’s neck ** — she 
called him Raisin^, Malvoisie, or Argentcuil, according to the 
day of the week, for she nicknamed every one — and whisper- 
ing in his ear : ‘ My dear little Pierre,* or ‘ My divine Pedro, my 
adored Pictri, my darling Pierrot, give your dear fat poodle- 
head to your darling little wifie because she wants to kiss it ’ ? 

Away with Number Two, then,” said Scrvigny. ” We 
are left with the Chevalier VaMali, whom the Marquise seems 
to favour.” 

Yvette was as much amused as before. 

” What, Old Lachrymose ? Why, he’s a professional 
mourner at the Madeleine ; he follows all the high-class funerals. 
Whenever he looks at me I feel as though I were already dead.” 

” Thai’s three. Then you’ve fallen hopelessly in love with 
Baron Saval, here present.” 

” With Rhodes Junior ? No, he’s too strong. It would 
feel like being in love with the Arc de Triomphe de I’Etoile.” 

” Well, then, Mam’selle, it is plain that you’re in love with 
me, for I’m the only one of your worshippers that we haven't 
already dealt with. I had kept myself to die end, out of 
modesty and prudence. It only remains for me to thank you.” 

” You, Muscade I ” she replied with charming gaiety. ” Oh, 
no, I like you very much . . . but I don’t love you. . . . Wait, 
1 don’t want to discourage you. I don’t love you yet. . . . 
You have a chance . . . perhaps. . . . Persevere, Muscade, 
be devoted, ardent, obedient, rake plenty of trouble and all 
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possible precautions, obey my lightest whims, be prepared to do 
anything I may choose . . - and we'll see - . . later." 

“ But, Mam'selle, Vd rather do all this for you after than 
before, if you don't mind." 

" After what . . . Muscade ? " she asked him with the 
ingenuous air of a soubrecte. 

** Why, deuce take it, after you've shown me that you love 
me." 

“ Well, behave as though I did, and believe it if you want to/* 

“ But, I must say. . . 

" Be quiet, Muscade. That's enough about it for this time." • 

He made her a military salute and held his tongue. 

The sun had gone down behind the island, but the sky sdll 
glowed like a brazier, and the quiet water of the river was as 
though changed to blood. The sunset spilled a burning light 
over houses, people, everything ; the scarlet rose in the Mar- 
quise’s hair was like a drop of crimson fallen upon her head 
from the clouds. 

Yvette was looking into the distance ; her mother laid her 
hand on Saval's, as though by accident. But the young girl 
turned, and the Marquise quickly snatched away her hand and 
fumbled at the folds of her bodice. 

Servigny, who was watching them, said : 

" If you like, Mam’selle, we'll go for a walk on the island 
after dinner." 

She was delighted with the idea. 

" Oh, yes ; that will be lovely ; we'll go by ourselves, won’t 
we, Muscade ? " 

" Yes, all by ourselves, Mam'selle." 

Once more they were silent. 

The calm of the wide landscape, the restful slumber of 
eventide weighed on their hearts, their bodies, their voices. 
There are rare, quiet hours wherein speech is almost impossible. 
The servants moved noiselessly about. The flaming sky 
burnt low ; slowly night folded the earth in shadow. 
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“ Do you propose to stay here long r ** asked Saval. 

“ Yes/* replied the Marquise^ dwelling upon each word, 
for just as long as Vm happy here.” 

As it was now too dark to see, lamps were brought. They 
flung across the table a strange, pale light in the hollow darkness. 
A tain of little dies began falling upon the cloth. They were 
tiny midges, burnt as they flew over the glass chimneys of the 
lamps ; their wings and legs singed, they powdered ihe table- 
lipen, the plates, and the glasses with a grey, creeping dust. 
The diners swallowed them in their wine, ate diem in the 
sauces, watched them crawling over the bread. Their faces 
and hands were perpetually tickled by a flying swarm of in* 
numerable tiny insects. 

The wine had constantly to be thrown away, the plates 
covered ; they took infinite precautions to protect the food 
they were eating. Yvette was amused at the game ; Servigny 
carefully sheltered whatever she was raising to her lips, guarded 
the wine*glass and held his napkin spread out over her head like 
a roof. But it was too much for the fastidious nerves of the 
Marquise, and the meal was hastily brought to an end. 

** Now let's go to the island," said Yvette, who had not 
forgotten Servigny's suggestion. 

" Don’t stay long, will you ? *’ advised her mother languidly. 

We'll come with you as far as the ferry." 

They went off along the iow*path, still two and two, the 
young girl in front with her friend. They could hear the 
Marquise and Saval behind them talking very fast in very low 
voices. All round them was black, a thick, inky blackness. 
But the sky, swarming with seeds of fire, seemed to spill them 
out on the river, for the dark water was richly patined with 
stars. 

By this time the frogs were croaking ; all along the banks 
their rolling, monotonous notes creaked out. 

The soft voices of innumerable nightingales rose in the 
still air. 
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Yvette remarked abruptly : 

“ Hallo ! They are no longer following us. Where are 
they ? " 

And she called : Mother ! ” 

There was no answer. They can’t be far away/’ continued 
the young girl. ‘‘ I heard them a moment ago.” 

“ They must have gone back,” murmured Servigny. ” Per- 
haps your mother was cold.” He led her on. 

A light shone in from of them ; it was the inn of Mardnet, 
a hsherman who also ran a tavern. At their call a man came 
OUT of the house, and they boarded a large boat moored in the 
grasses on the bank. The ferryman took up his oars, and the 
heavy boat advanced, waking the stars slumbering on the 
water and rousing them to a frenzied dancing that died slowly 
down in their wake. They touched the other bank and stepped 
off under the tall trees. The coolness of the moist earth floated 
up under the high, thick branches that seemed to bear as many 
nightingales as leaves. A distant piano began to play a 
popular waltz. 

Servigny had taken Yvette’s arm ; very softly he slipped his 
hand behind her waist and pressed it gently. 

” What are you thinking of? ” he asked. 

” I ? . . . Nothing, I’m so happy,” 

Then you don’t care for me ? ” 

Yes, I do, Muscade. I care for you, I care for you a great 
deal ; only don’t talk about it now. It’s too beautiful here to 
listen to your nonsense.” 

He clasped her to him, though she strove, with little struggles, 
to free herself ; through the flannel, so soft and fleecy to the 
touch, he could feel the warmth of her body. 

” Yvette,” he stammered. 

” Yes ; what is it ? ” 

” It’s ... I who care for you.” 

“ You , . . don’t mean that, Muscade.” 

” Yes, I do ; I’ve cared for you for a very long time.” 
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She was still struggling 10 gel away> striving to free her arm 
caught between their two bodies. They walked with diffi- 
culty, hampered by this link and by her struggles, zigzagging 
like a couple of drunkards. 

He did not know what to say to her now, well aware iliat 
it is impossible to use to a young girl the words one would use 
to a grown woman ; he was worried, wondering what he 
could do, wondering if she consented or did not understand, 
at his wits’ end for words that would be at once tender, discreet, 
and unmistakable. 

Every second he repeated : 

** Yvette ! Speak to me, Yvette ! ** 

Suddenly he pressed an audacious kiss on her check. She 
made a little movement of withdrawal, and said in a vexed tone : 

** Oh I How absurd you are. Will you leave me alone ? ” 

Her voice revealed nothing of her thoughts and wishes ; 
he saw that she was not too angry, and he stooped his lips to 
the nape of her neck, on the first few downy golden hairs, the 
adorable spot he had coveted so long. 

Then she struggled with all her might to get free. Bur he 
held her firmly, and placing his other hand on her shoulder, 
forced her head round towards him, and rook from her mouth 
a long, maddening kiss. She slipped between his arms with 
a quick rwist of her whole body, stooped swiftly, and having 
thus dexterously escaped from his embrace, vanished in the 
darkness with a sharp rustling of petticoats like the whir of a 
bird rising. 

At first he remained motionless, stunned by her quickness 
and by her disappearance ; then, hearing no further sound, he 
called in a low voice : 

Yvette ! 

TTiere was no answer ; he began to walk on, ransacking the 
darkness with his eyes, searching in the bushes for the white 
patch that her dress must make. All was dark. He called 
again more loudly : 
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“ Mam’selle Yvette ! *’ 

The nightingales were silent. 

He hurried on, v^uely uneasy, calling ever louder and 
louder : 

“ Mam’selle Yvette ! Mam’selle Yvette ! ” 

Nothing 1 He stopped, listened. The whole island was 
silent ; there was barely a rustle in the leaves overhead. The 
frogs alone kept up their sonorous croaking on the banks. 

He wandered from copse to copse, descending first to the 
steep wooded slope of the swift main stream, then returning to 
the bare flat bank of the backwater. He went right up until 
he was opposite Bougival, then came back to the caf<§ La Gren- 
ouill^re, hunting through all the thickets, constantly crying : 

Mam’selle Yvette, where are you ? Answer I It is only a 
joke. Answer me, answer me ! Don’t make me hunt like 
this.” 

A distant clock began to strike. He counted the strokes ; 
it was midnight. For two hours he had been running round 
the island. He thought that she had probably gone home, 
and, very uneasy, went back, going round by the bridge, 

A servant, asleep in an arm-chair, was waiting in the hall. 
Servigny woke him and asked : 

” Is it long since Mademoiselle Yvette came in ? I left her 
out in the country, as I had to pay a call.” 

“ Oh, yes, your Grace,” the fellow replied, ” Mademoiselle 
came in before ten.” 

He walked up to his room and went to bed. But he lay 
with his eyes open, unable to sleep. That snatched kiss had 
disturbed her. What did she want ? he wondered. What 
did she think ? What did she know ? How pretty she was, 
how tormenting 1 His desire, dulled by the life he had led, 
by all the women he had known, was reawakened by this strange 
child, so fresh, provoking, and inexplicable. 

He heard one o’clock strike, then two. He realised that he 
would get no sleep that night. He was hoc and wet with sweat ; 
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he felt in his temples the quick thudding of his heart. He got 
up to open the window. 

A cool breeze came in, and he drew long deep breaths of it. 
The night was utterly dark, silent, and still. But suddenly, in 
the darkness of the garden he caught sight of a speck of light, 
like a little piece of glowing coal. “ Ah, a cigar,*' he thought. 
It can’t be anyone but Saval. L4on,** he called softly. 

“ Is that you, Jean ? ** a voice answered. 

** Yes. Wait, Vm coming down.** 

He dressed, went out, and joined his friend, who was smoking 
astride an iron chair. 

** What are you doing at this time of night ? ** 

Having a rest,** replied Saval, and laughed. 

Servigny shook his head. 

** I congratulate you, my dear chap. As for me, Tve run 
my head into a wall.*' 

** You are telling me. . . . ? ** 

I am telling you . . . that Yvette is not like her mother.” 

** What happened ? Tell me all about it.** 

Servigny recounted his unsuccessful efforts, then continued : 
** Yes, the child really worries me. Do you realise that I 
haven't been able to get to sleep ? Whai a queer thing a girl is. 
This one looked as simple as possible, and yet she's a complete 
mystery. One can understand at once a woman who has 
lived and loved, who knows what life is like. But with a young 
girl, on the other hand, one can’t be sure of anything at 
all. Tm really beginning to think she's playing the fool 
with me." 

Saval rocked gently on his chair. 

" Be careful, my dear chap," he said very slowly ; ” she’ll 
get you to marry her. Remember the illustrious examples in 
history. That was how Mademoiselle de Monitjo became 
Empress, and she was at least of decent family. Don’t play 
the Napoleon.** 

" Have no fears about that," said Servigny. '* I’m neither a 
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fool, nor an emperor. One has to be one or the other to lose 
one*s head so completely. But, I say, are you sleepy ? ** 

“ Not a bit.** 

“ Come for a walk along the river-side, then.** 

“ Very well.*’ 

They opened the gate and started off down the river towards 
Marly. 

It was the cool hour just before dawn, the hour of deepest 
sleep, deepest rest, utter quiet. Even the faint noises of the 
night were silent now. The nightingales sang no longer, the 
frogs had finished their croaking ; some unknown animal, a 
bird perhaps, alone broke the stillness, making a feeble sawing 
noise, monotonous and regular, like the working of a machine. 
Servigny, who had at times a touch of the poet and of the 
philosopher too, said abrupdy : 

** Look here. This girl absolutely maddens me. In 
arithmetic, one and one make two. In love, one and one 
ought to make one, but they make two all the same. Do you 
know the feeling ? The savage need of absorbing a woman 
into oneself, or of being absorbed into her ? I don't mean the 
mere physical desire to embrace her, but the mental and spiritual 
torment to be one with another human being, to open one*s 
whole soul, one*$ whole heart, to her, and to penetrate to the 
uttermost depths of her mind. And never, never do you really 
know her or discover all the fluctuations of her will, her desires, 
and her thoughts. Never can you make even the slightest 
guess at the whole of the secret, the whole mystery of the 
spirit come so close to you, a spirit hidden behind two eyes as 
clear as water, as transparent as though there were no secret 
behind them. A spirit speaks to you through a beloved mouth, 
a mouth that seems yours because you desire it so passionately ; 
one by one this spirit sends you its thoughts in the guise of 
words, and yet it remains farther from you than the stars are 
from one another, farther out of reach than the stars. Strange, 
isn’t it I *’ 
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** I do not ask so much,** replied Savah 1 do not bother 
to look behind the eyes. I don’t care much for the inside ; 
it*s the outside I care for.’* 

** Whatever you say, Yvette’s a queer creature,” murmured 
Servigny. “ I wonder how she’ll treat me in the morning.” 

As they reached the weir at Marly, they saw that the sky was 
paling. Cocks began to crow in the farmyards ; the sound 
reached them slightly muffled by thick walls. A bird cried in 
a park on the left, continually repeating a simple and ridiculous 
little cadenza. 

” Time to go back,” said Saval, and they turned round. 
When Servigny reached his room, the horizon gleamed 
rosily through the still open window. He pulled down the 
Venetian blinds and drew the heavy curtains across, got into 
bed, and at last fell asleep. And all the time he dreamt of 
Yvette. 

A curious sound awoke him. He sat up and listened, but 
did not hear it again. Then suddenly there came against his 
shutters a rattling like hail. He jumped out of bed and ran to 
the window ; throwing it open, he saw Yvette standing on 
the garden-path, throwing great handfuls of gravel in his 
face. 

She was dressed in pink, and wore a broad-brimmed straw 
hat surmounted with a military plume ; she was laughing with 
malicious mischief. 

” Well, Muscadc, still asleep ? What can you have been 
doing last night to wake up so late ? Did you have any adven- 
nires, my poor Muscade ? ” 

“Coming, coming, Mam’selle I Just a moment, while I 
stick my nose into the water-jug, and I'll be down.” 

“ Hurry up,” she cried ; ” it*s ten o’clock. And Tve got a 
scheme to talk over with you, a plot we are going to carry out. 
Breakfast at eleven, you know.” 

He found her seated on a bench with a book on her knees, 
a novel. She took his arm with friendly familiarity, as frankly 
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and gaily as though nothing had happened the night before, 
and leading him to the far end of the garden, said : 

“ This is my plan. We’re going to disobey mamma, and 
you shall take me presently to the GrenouilUre. I want to 
see it. Mamma says that decent women can’t go there, but I 
don’t care whether I can or I can’t. You’ll take me, Muscade, 
won’t you ? We’ll have such sport with the people on the river.” 

The fragrance of her was delightful, but he could not discover 
what vague, faint scent it was that hung round her. It was 
not one of her mother’s heavy perfumes, but a delicate fragrance 
in which he thought he recognised a faint whiff of iris powder 
and perhaps a touch of verbena. 

Whence came this elusive scent — from her dress, her hair, 
or her skin ? He was wondering about this when, as she 
spoke with her face very close to his, he felt her fresh breath 
full in his face, and found it quite as delightful. He fancied that 
xiie fleeting fragrance he had failed to recognise was the figment 
of his own bewitched senses, nothing but a delusive emanation 
from her youth and alluring grace. 

** You will, won’t you, Muscade ? ” she said. ** It will 
be so hot after breakfast that mother won’t want to go out. 
She’s very lazy when it’s hot. We’ll leave her with your 
friend, and you shall be my escort. We’ll pretend we are going 
to the woods. You don’t know how I shall enjoy seeing the 
Grenouill^re.” 

They reached the gate facing the Seine. A flood of sun- 
light fell on the quiet, gleaming river. A light heat-mist was 
lifting, the steam of evaporated water, leaving a litde glittering 
vapour on the surface of the stream. From time to time a boat 
went by, a light skiff or a heavy barge, and distant whistles 
could be heard, the short notes of the whistles on the Sunday 
trains that flooded the country with Parisians, and the long 
warning notes of the steamboats passing the weir at Marly. 

But a small bell rang for breal^ast, and they went in. 

The meal was eaten in silence. A heavy July noon pressed 
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on the earth and oppressed the spirit. The heat was almost 
tangible, paralysing both mind and body. The sluggish words 
would not leave their lips ; every movement was an effort, 
as though the air had acquired power of resistance, and was 
more difficult to thrust through. 

Yvette alone, though silent, was animated, and possessed by 
impatience. As soon as dessert was finished she said r 

** Supposing we went for a walk in the woods. It would be 
perfectly delightful under the trees.'* 

“ Are you mad ? ” murmured the Marquise, who looked 
utterly exhausted. How can one go out in weather like this ? ’* 
Very well,** replied the young girl slyly, “ we'll leave you 
here with the Baron to keep you company. Muscade and I 
will scramble up the hill and sit down and read on the grass.** 
She turned to Servigny, saying : “ That’s all right, isn’t it ? *’ 
“ At your service, Mam’selle,” he replied. 

She ran off to fetch her hat. The Marquise shrugged her 
shoulders and sighed : Really, she’s quite mad.*’ Indolently 
she held out her beautiful white hand in a gesture of profound 
and seductive lassitude ; the Baron pressed a lingering kiss 
upon it. 

Yvette and Servigny departed. At first they followed the 
river, then they crossed the bridge and went on to the island, 
and sat down under the willows on the bank of the main stream, 
for it was still too early to go to La Grcnouillere. 

The young girl at once took a book from her pocket and, 
laughing, said : 

** Muscade, you’re going to read to me.” And she held 
out the volume for him to take. He made a deprecatory 
gesture. ” 1, Mam’selle ? But I can’t read.” 

” Come, now, no excuses, no arguments,*' she replied 
severely. ” You’re a nice lover, you are. * Everything for 
nothing * — that’s your creed, isn’t it ? ” 

He took the book and opened it, and was surprised to find 
that it was a treatise on* entomology, a history of ants by an 
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English author. He remained silent, thinking that she was 
making fun of him. 

“ Go on, read/’ she said. 

“ Is this a bet/’ he asked, ‘‘ or just a joke ? ” 

“ Neither. I saw the book in a shop ; they told me it was 
the best book about ants, and I thought it would be nice to 
hear about the lives of the litde creatures and watch them 
running about in the grass at the same time. So read away,” 
She lay down face downwards at full length, her elbows 
resting on the ground and her head between her hands, her 
eyes fixed on the grass. 

‘ Without doubt/ ” he read, ” ‘ the anthropoid apes are 
of all animals those which approach most closely to man in 
their anatomical structure ; but if we consider the habits of 
ants, their organisation into societies, their vast communities, 
the houses and roads which* they construct, their custom of 
domesticating animals and even at times of having slaves, we 
shall be forced to admit that they have the right to claim a 
place near man on the ladder of intelligence.’ ” 

He continued in a monotonous voice, stopping from time 
to time to ask : ” Isn’t that enough ? ” 

She signed ” no ” with a shake of her head, and, having 
picked up a wandering ant on the point of a blade of grass she 
had plucked, she amused herself by making it run from one 
end of the stem to the other, turning it upside-down as soon as 
the insect reached either end. She listened in silence and with 
concentrated attention to all the surprising details of the life 
of these frail creatures, their subterranean establishments, the 
way in which they bring up, keep, and feed little grubs in order 
to drink the secret liquor they secrete, just as we keep cows in 
our byres, their custom of domesticating little blind insects 
which clean their dwellings, and of going to war in order to 
bring back slaves to serve the victors, which the slaves do with 
such solicitude that the latter even lose the habit of feeding 
themselves. 
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And little by little, as though a maternal tenderness had 
awakened in her head for this creature at once so dny and so 
intelligent, Yvette let it climb about her finger, watching it 
with loving eyes, longing to kiss it. And as Servigny read 
how they live in a community, how they play together in a 
friendly rivalry of strength and sbll, the young girl, in her 
enthusiasm, tried to kiss the insect, which escaped from her 
finger and began to run over her face. She shrieked as violently 
as though a deadly peril threatened her, and with wild gestures 
she slapped at her cheek to get rid of the creature. Servigny, 
roaring with laughter, caught it near her hair and, at the spot 
where he had caught it, pressed a long kiss, from which Yvette 
did not recoil. 

She got up, declaring : ** I like that better than a novel. 
Now lei's go to La Grcnouillire.*' 

They reached a part of the island which was laid out like a 
park, shaded with huge trees. Couples wandered under the 
lofty foliage beside the Seine, over which the boats were gliding. 
There were girls with young men, working girls with their 
sweethearts, who were walking in shirt-sleeves, coats on their 
arms and tail-hats on the back of their heads, looking weary 
and dissipated ; clerks with their families, the wives in their 
Sunday best, the children running round their parents like a 
brood of chickens. A continuous distant buzz of human 
voices, a dull, rumbling clamour, announced the nearness of 
the establishment beloved of boating parties. Suddenly it 
came into view, an enormous roofed barge moored to the bank, 
filled by a crowd of men and women who sat drinking at tables 
or stood up, shouting, singing, laughing, dancing, capering 
to the noise of a jingling piano, out of tune and as vibrant as 
a tin-can. Tall, red-haired girls, displaying before and behind 
them the swelling, provocative curves of breasts and hips, 
walked up and down with eager, inviting glances, all ihrec- 
parts drunk, talking obscenities. Others were dancing wildly 
in front of young men who were half naked, dressed only in 
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rowing- shorts and zephyrs, and wearing coloured jockey-caps 
on ibeir heads. There was a pervading odour of sweat and 
face powder, the combined exhalations of perfumeries and arm- 
pits. Those who were drinking at the tables were swallowing 
white and red and yellow and green liquids, screaming and yelling 
for no reason, yielding to a violent need to make a din, an animal 
instinct to fill ears and brain with noise. From time to lime a 
swimmer dived from the roof, splashing those sitting near, 
who yelled at him like savages. 

On the river a fleet of boats passed and repassed ; long 
narrow skiffs went by, u^ed on by the powerful .strokes of 
bare-armed oarsmen, whose muscles worked under the tanned 
skin. The women in the boats, dressed in blue or red flannel, 
holding open umbrellas, also blue or red, over their heads, 
made brilliant splashes of colour under the burning sun they 
lolled on their seat in the stem and seemed to glide along the 
water, motionless or drowsy. Heavier boats moved slowly 
past, loaded with people. A light-hearted student, bent on 
making himself conspicuous, rowed with a windmill stroke, 
bumping into all the boats, whose occupants swore at him. 
He eventually disappeared crestfallen, after nearly drowning 
two swimmers, followed by the jeers of the crowd jammed 
together on the floating cafe. 

Yvette, radiant, passed through the middle of this noisy, 
struggling crowd on Servigny’s arm. She seemed quite happy ’ 
to be jostled by all and sundry, and stared at the girls with calm 
and friendly eyes. 

“ Look at that one, Muscade, what lovely hair she*s got I 
TTiey do seem to be enjoying themselves.** 

The pianist, an oarsman dressed in red, whose hat was very 
like a colossal straw parasol, began a waltz. Yvette promptly 
seized her companion by the waist and carried him off with 
the fury she always put into her dancing. They went on so 
long and with such frenzy that the whole crowd watched them. 
Those who were sitting drinking stood upon their tables and 
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beat time with their feet, others smashed glasses. The pianist 
seemed to go mad ; he banged at the ivory keys with 
galloping hands, gesticulating wildly with his whole body, 
swaying his head and its enormous covering with frantic 
movements. 

Abruptly he stopped, slid down, and lay full length on the 
ground, buried under his hat, as though dead of exhaustion. 
There was a burst of laughter in the cafe, and every one ap- 
plauded. Four friends rushed up as though there had been 
an accident, and picking up their comrade, bore him off by all 
four limbs, after placing on his stomach the roof under which 
he sheltered his head. Another jester followed, intoning the 
ProfunJis^ and a procession formed up behind the mock 
corpse. It went round all the paths in the island, gathering 
up drinkers, strollers, indeed every one it met. 

Yvette ran along enraptured, laughing heartily and talking 
to every one, wild with the din and the bustle. Young men 
pushed against her and stared at her excitedly with eyes whose 
burning glances seemed to strip her naked. Servigny began 
to be afraid that the adventure might end unfortunately. The 
procession went on its way, getting faster and faster, for the 
four bearers had begun to race, followed by the yelling crowd. 
But suddenly they turned towards the bank, stopped dead at 
the edge, for an instant swung their comrade to and fro, and 
then, all letting go of him at once, they heaved him into the 
water. A great shout of merriment burst from every mouth, 
while the bewildered pianist splashed about, swearing, coughing, 
and spitting out the water ; stuck fast in the mud, he struggled 
to climb up the bank. His hat, which was floating down the 
stream, was brought back by a boar. 

Yvette danced with joy and clapped her hands, saying : 

‘‘ Oh, Muscade, what fun, what fun ! 

Servigny, now serious, watched her, a little embarrassed and 
a little dismayed to see her so much at ease in these vulgar sur« 
roundings. He felt a faint disgust bom of the instinct that an 
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aristocrat rarely loses, even in moments of utter abandon^ the 
instinct that protects him from tmpardonable familiarities and 
contacts that would be too degrading. ** No one will credit 
you with too much breeding, my child,** he said to himself, 
astounded. He had an impulse to speak to her aloud as 
familiarly as he always did in his thoughts, with as little ceremony 
as he would have used on meeting any woman who was common 
property. He no longer saw her as any different from the red- 
haired creatures who brushed against them, bawling obscene 
words in their harsh voices. Coarse, brief, and expressive, 
these words were the current speech of the crowd ; they seemed 
to flit overhead, bom there in the mud like flies in the dunghill 
over which they hover. No one seemed shocked or surprised ; 
Yvette did not seem to notice them at all. 

‘‘ Muscade, I want to bathe,** she said. Let's go out into 
deep water,** 

“ At your service, ma'am,** he replied. 

They went to the bathing-cabin to get costumes. She was 
ready Brst and waited for him on the bank, smiling at all who 
looked at her. Then they went off side by side in the warm 
water. She swam with a luxurious abandon, caressed by the 
stream, quivering with a sensual pleasure ; at every stroke she 
raised herself as though she were ready to leap out of the 
river. He found difficulty in keeping up with her ; he was out 
of breath and angry at his inferiority. But she slowed down 
and then turned quickly and floated, her arms crossed, her 
eyes staring towards the blue sky. He gazed at the soft, 
supple line of her body as she lay there on the surface of the 
river, at the rounded form and small, firm tips of the shapely 
breasts revealed by her thin, clinging garment, the curving 
sweetness of her belly, the half-submerged thighs, the bare calf 
gleaming through the water, and the small foot thrust out. He 
saw every line of her, as though she were deliberately displaying 
herself to tempt him, offering herself to him or trying to make a 
fool of him again. He began to desire her wiffi a passionate 
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looked at him. 

‘‘Wt a nice head you have,” she said with a laugh. 

He was hurt, irritated by her teasing, filled with the savage 
fury of the derided lover. He yielded to a vague desire lo 
punish her, to avenge himself ; he wanted to hurt her. 

“ YouM like that sort of life, would you ? ” he said. 

” What sort ? ” she asked, wiili her most innocent air. 

“ Come now, no more nonsense. You know perfectly 
well what I mean.” 

“ No, honesdy, I don’t.” 

“ We’ve had enough of this comedy. Will you or won t 
you ? ” 

“ I don’t understand you in the least.” 

“ You’re not so stupid as all that. Besides, 1 told you last 
night.” 

” What ? I’ve forgotten.” 

” That I love you.” 

” You ! ” 

” Yes, I ! ” 

” What a lie ! ” 

” I swear it’s true.” 

” Prove it, then.” 

” I ask for nothing better.” 

** Well, do, then.” 

” You didn't say that last night.” 

” You didn’t propose anything.” 

” Oh, this is absurd ! ” 

” Besides, I am not the one to be asked.” 

“ That’s very kind of you ! Who is, then ? ” 

” Mamma, of course.” 

He gave way to a fit of laughter. 

” Your mother? No, really, that’s too much ! ” 

She had suddenly become very serious, and, looking into 
his eyes, said : 
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Listen, Muscade, if you really love me enough to marry 

me, speak to mamma first, and I’ll give you my answer after- 
^'aros* 

At that he lost his temper altogether, thinking that she was 
Still playing the fool with him, 

“ What do you take me for, Mam’selle ? An id-ot like the 
rest of your admirers ? 

She continued to gaze at him with calm, clear eyes. After 
a moment s hesitation she said : 

I still don’t understand.” 

“ Now look here, Yvette,” he said brusquely, with a touch 
of rudeness and ill nature in his voice. “Let’s have done 
with th^ ridiculous comedy, which has already gone on too 
long. You keep on playing the innocent maiden, and, believe 
me, ^e part doesn’t suit you at all. You know perfectly well 
*at there can be no question of marriage between us— but 
only of love. I told you I loved you— it’s quite true— I 
repeat, I do love you. Now don’t pretend not to understand, 
and don i treat me as though I were a fool.” 

They were upright in the water, face to face, supporting 
themselves by hide movements of ihe hands. For somf 
seconds more she continued motionless, as though she could 
K w ‘o understand his words, then suddenly 

"Shed in a 
al»"ost purple, 

and without a word she fled landwards, swimming ^th all 

hurried, powerful strokes. He could not 
overtake her, and the pursuit left him breathless. He saw her 

*■" “•ho” 

nin~* “T puzzled what to do, plan- 

ning what to say to her, and wondering whether to apologise 
or persevere. ^ ^ 

sIoS"" sone, alone. He returned 

slowly, worried and anxious. The Marquise, on Saval’s arm. 
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was strolling along the circular path round the lawn. At sight 
of Servipny she spoke with the careless air she had assumed on 
the previous evening : 

** Didn^t I tell you not to go out in such heat ? Now 
Yvette has sunstroke ; she’s gone to lie down. She was as 
scarlet as a poppy, poor child, and has a frightful headache. 
You must have been walking full in the sun, and up to some 
mischief or other, Heaven knows what. You have no more 
sense than she has.'' 

The young girl did not come down to dinner. When asked 
if she wanted something brought up to her room, she replied 
through the closed door that she was not hungry — she had 
locked herself in and wished to be left alone. The two young 
men left by the ten o'clock train, promising lo come again the 
following Thursday, and the Marquise sat down by the open 
window and, musing, listened to the far-off sound of dance- 
music jerked out at La Grenouillcre, vibrating in the pro- 
foundly solemn silence of night. 

Inured and hardened to love by love, as a man is to riding 
or rowing, she nevertheless had sudden moments of tender- 
ness which attacked her like a disease. These passions seized 
roughly upon her, swept through her whole being, driving her 
mad, exhausting her, or depressing her according to their nature, 
lofty, violent, dramatic, or sentimental. 

She was one of those women who were created to love and 
to be loved. From a very humble beginning she had climbed 
high through love, of which she had made a profession almost 
without being aware of it t acting by instinct, by inborn skill, 
she accepted money as she accepted kisses, naturally, without 
’ distinguishing between diem, employing her amazing intuition 
in an unreasoning and utterly simple fashion, as animals, made 
cunning by the struggle for life, employ theirs. Many lovers 
had lain in her arms, and she had felt no tenderness for them, 
but also no disgust at their embraces. She endured all caresses 
with calm indiflference, as a traveller eats anything, because he 
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must live. But from time to time her heart or her flesh caught 
fire> and she fell into a passion which lasted weeks or months, 
according to the physical and moral qualities of her lover. 
These were the delicious moments of her life. She loved with 
her whole soul, her whole body, with ecstatic abandon. She 
threw herself into love like a suicide into a river, and let her- 
self be carried away, ready to die if necessary, intoxicated, 
maddened, inflnitely happy. Each time she thought she had 
never before felt anything like it, and she would have been 
entirely amazed if she had been reminded of the many different 
men of whom she had dreamed passionately all night long, 
gazing at the stars. 

Saval had fascinated her, captured her body and soul. She 
dreamed of him now, soothed by his image and her remem- 
brance of him, in the calm exaltation of a joy fulfilled, of a 
happiness present and certain. 

A noise behind her made her turn round. Yvette had just 
come in, still in the same dress she had worn all day, but pale 
now, and with the burning eyes that arc the mark of great 
weariness. She leaned on the ledge of the open window 
opposite her mother. 

“ IVe something to tell you,^' she said. 

The Marquise, surprised, looked at her. Her love for her 
daughter was selfish ; she was proud of her beauty, as one is 
proud of wealth ; she was herself still too beautiful to be 
jealous, too careless to make the plans she was commonly sup- 
posed to entertain, yet too cunning to be unconscious of her 
daughter's value. 

Yes, child," she replied, " I'm listening ; what is it ? " 

Yvette gave her a burning look, as though to read the depths 
of her soul, as though to detect every emotion which her words 
would rouse. 

This is it. Something extraordinary happened just now." 

“What?" 

“ Monsieur de Servigny told me he loved me." 
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The Marquise waited, uneasy. But as Yvette said nothing 
more, she asked : 

** How did he tell you ? Explain ! ** 

The young girl sat down by her mother’s feet in a familiar 
coaxing attitude and, pressing her hand, said : 

** He asked me to marry him.” 

Madame Obardi made a sudden gesture of amazement, and 
cried : 

“ Servigny ? You must be mad ! ” 

Yvette’s eyes had never left her mother’s face, watching 
sharply for her thoughts and her surprise. 

** Why must I be mad ? ” she asked gravely. ” Wliy should 
Monsieur de Servigny not marry me ? ” 

You must be wrong,” stammered the Marquise, em- 
barrassed ; ” it can’t be true. You can’t have heard properly — 
or you misunderstood him. Monsieur de Servigny is too rich 
to marry you, and too • . . too . . . Parisian to marry at all.” 

Yvette slowly rose to her feet. 

** But if he loves me as he says he does ? ” she added. 

Her mother replied somewhat impatiently : 

” I thought you were old enough and knew enough of the 
world not to have such ideas in your head. Servigny is a 
man of the world and an egoist ; he will on^y marry a woman 
of his own rank and wealth. If he asked you to marry him . . . 
It means he wants ... he wants. ...” 

The Marquise, unable to voice her suspicions, wa‘> silent 
for a moment, then added : 

Now leave me alone, and go to bed.” 

And the young girl, as though she now knew all she wanted, 
replied obediently : 

” Yes, mother,” 

She kissed her mother’s forehead and departed with a calm 
step. Just as she was going out of the door, the Marquise 
called her back ; 

And your sunstroke ? ” she asked. 
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“ I never had one. It was this affair which had upset me.** 

“ We*U have another talk about it,** added the Marquise. 
“ But, above all, don’t be alone with him again after this 
occurrence for some time. And you may be quite sure that 
he won’t marry you, do you understand, and that he only 
wants to ... to compromise you.** 

This was the best she could do by way of expressing her 
thoughts. And Yvette returned to her room. 

Madame Obardi began to reflect. 

Having lived for years in an amorous and opulent tranquillity, 
she had carefully guarded her mind from every thought that 
might preoccupy, trouble, or sadden her. She had always 
refused to ask herself what would become of Yvette ; there 
was always time enough to think of that when difficulties arose. 
She knew, with her courtesan’s insdnct, that her daughter 
could not marry a rich and really well-bom man save by an 
extremely improbable piece of good fortune, one of those 
surprises of love which set adventuresses upon thrones. She 
did not really contemplate this possibility, too much pre- 
occupied to form plans by which she herself would not be 
directly affected. 

Yvette would doubtless follow in her mother’s footsteps. 
She would become a light o* love ; why not ^ But the Marquise 
had never had the courage to ask herself when, or how, this 
would come about. 

And now here was her daughter suddenly, without any 
preparation, asking her one of those questions which cannot 
be answered, and forcing her to take up a definite position in 
an affair so diflicult, so delicate, so dangerous in every sense, 
which $0 profoundly troubled her conscience, the conscience 
any mother must display when her daughter is involved in an 
affair such as this. 

She had too much natural wit, a wit which might nod but 
was never quite asleep, to be deceived for one moment in 
Servigny’s intentions, for she knew men, by personal experi- 
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ence, especially men of that tribe. And so, at ilie first words 
uttered by Yvette, she had cried out, almost involuntarily : 

** Servigny marry you ? You must be mad I 
What had led him to use the old, old trick — he, the shrewd 
fake, the jaded man about town ? What would he do now ? 
And the child, how was she to be more explicitly warned or 
even defended ? She was capable of any folly* Who would 
imagine that a great girl like that could be so innocent, so 
ignorant, and so unwary ? 

And the Maitjuise, thoroughly perplexed and already ex- 
hausted by her rpental efforts, was utterly at a loss, finding the 
situation truly difficult. 

Weary of the whole business, she thought : 

Oh, well, ni keep a close watch on them and act accord- 
ing to events. If necessary, 1*11 even talk to Servigny ; he s 
sensitive, and can take a hint/* 

She did not ask herself what she should say to him, nor 
what he would reply, nor what sort of an agreement could be 
made between them, but, happy at being relieved of this anxiety 
without having had to take a decision, she began again to dream 
of her adored Saval. Her glance, wandering in the night, 
turned to the right towards the misty radiance that hovered 
over Paris; with both hands she threw kisses towards the 
great city, swift unnumbered kisses that Hew into the darkness 
one after another; and very softly, as though she were still 
speaking to him, she murmured : 

** I love you I I love you ! ** 


III 

Yvette also could not sleep. Like her mother, she sal at 
^he open window, resting her elbows on the sill, and tears, 
her first bitter tears, filled her eyes. 

TUI now she had lived and grown up in the heedless and 
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serene self-coniidence of happy youth. Why should she have 
analysed, wondered, reflected ? Why should she not have 
been like all young girls of her age ? Why should doubt, 
fear, painful suspicions have troubled her ? Because she 
seemed to talk about every subject, because she had taken the 
tone, the manner, the bold speech of those around her, she had 
seemed to know all about everything. But she knew no more 
than a girl brought up in a convent ; her risky phrases came 
from her memory, from the faculty women possess of imitation 
and assimilation, not from a mind already sophisticated and 
debauched. 

She talked of love in the same way that an artist's or musician's 
son talks of painting and music at ten or twelve years of age. 
She knew, or rather suspected, the sort of mystery hidden 
behind this word — too many jests had been whispered in her 
presence for her innocence to remain completely unenlightened 
— but how was she to tell from this that every household was 
not like the one she lived in ? Her mother’s hand was kissed 
with apparent respect ; all their friends were titled ; all were 
rich. Of appeared to be ; all spoke familiarly of princes of the 
blood royal. Two king’s sons had actually come several 
limes, in the evening, to the Marquise’s house. How was she 
to know ? 

And, besides, she was by nature innocent. She did not 
probe into things, she had not her mother's intuitive judgment 
of other people. She lived tranquilly, too full of the joy of 
life to worry about circumstances which might have roused 
suspicions in people of more quiet, more thoughtful, more 
secluded ways, who were less impulsive and less radian dy 
joyous. And now, in a single instant, by a few words whose 
brutality she had felt without understanding, Servigny had 
roused in her a sudden uneasiness, an uneasiness at first un* 
reasoning, and now growing into a torturing fear. 

She had gone home, had fled from him like a wounded 
animal ; deeply wounded, indeed, by the words she repeated 
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to herself again and again, trying to penetrate their farthest 
meaning, trying to guess their whole implication : “ You 
kn6w perfectly well that there can be no question of marriage 
between us — but of love ! ** 

What had he meant ? And why this insult ? There was 
something, then, some shameful secret, of which she was in 
Ignorance ? Doubtless she was the only one in ignorance of 
It. What was it ? She was terrified, crushed, as at the dis- 
covery of a hidden infamy, the treachery of a friend, one of 
those calamities of the heart which strike at one’s very reason. 

She had thought, wondered, pored over it, wept, consumed 
with fears and suspicions. Then her young and buoyant 
nature calmed her, and she began to imagine an adventure, 
to build up an unusual and dramatic situation drawn from her 
remembrance of all the fanciful romances she had read. She 
recalled exciting changes of fortune, gloomy and heart-rending 
plots, and mingled them with her own story, to fling a romantic 
glory round the half-seen mystery which surrounded her. 

She was no longer miserable, she was wholly wrapped up 
in her dreams. She lifted mysterious veils, imagined improb- 
able complications, a thousand curious and terrible ideas, 
attractive through their very strangeness. W'as she, by any 
chance, the natural daughter of a prince ? Had her unfortunate 
mother been seduced and deserted, created a marquise by a 
king, King Victor Emmanuel perhaps, and had site even been 
forced to flee from the wrath of his family ? 

Or was she not more probably a child abandonetl by her 
parents, very noble and famous parents, as the fruit of a guilty 
love, and found by the Marquise, who liad adopted lier and 
brought her up ? A hundred other notions raced through 
her head ; she accepted or rejected them at the dictates of her 
fancy. She grew profoundly sorry for herself, at once very 
happy and very sad ; above all, she was delighted at b^^coming 
the heroine of a romance with emotions to reveal, a part to act, 
a dignity and nobility to be upheld. And she ihouglu of the 
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part she would have to play in each plot she imagined. She 
saw it vaguely, as if she were a character in a novel by Scribe 
or George Sand. It would be compounded of equal parts of 
devodon, pride, self-sacrifice, magnanimity, tenderness, and 
fine words. Her volatile heart almost revelled in her new 
posidon. 

She had condnued till nightfall to ponder over her future 
course of action, wondering how to set to work to drag the 
truth from the Marquise. 

And at tlie coming of night, so suitable to a tragic situation, 
she had thought of a trick, a quite simple yet subtle trick, for 
getting what she wanted j it was to tell her mother very 
abruptly that Servigny had asked her to marry him. At this 
news Madame Obardi, in her surprise, would surely let fall a 
word, an exclamation, that would illumine her daughter's mind. 

So Yvette had promptly put her plan into execution. She 
expected a burst of astonishment, protests of affecrion, dis- 
closures, accompanied by tears and every sign of emotion. 

And lo and behold I her mother had not apparently been 
either surprised or heart-broken, merely annoyed j from the 
worried and peevish tone of her reply the young girl, in whose 
mind every latent power of feminine cunning, wit, and know- 
ledp were suddenly aroused, realised that it was no good 
insisting, that the mystery was quite other and more painful 
than she had imagined, and that she must discover it for herself. 
So she had returned to her room with a sad heart, her spirit 
distressed, depressed now in the apprehension of a real mis- 
fortune, without knowing how or why she was suffering such 
an emotion. She rested her elbows on the window-sill and 
wept. 

She cried for a long rime, not dreaming now j she made no 
attempt at further discovery. Little by little she was overcome 
with weariness, and closed her eyes. She dozed, for a few 
minutes, in the unrefreshing slumber of a person too exhausted 
to undress and get into bed j her sleep was long and fitful. 
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roughly broken whenever her head slipped from between her 
hand;. 

She did not go to bed undl the earliest gleam of daylight, 
when the chill of dawn drove her from the window. 

During the next day and the next, she kept an air of melan- 
choly and reserve. Her mind was at work ceaselessly and 
urgently within her ; she was learning to watch, to guess, to 
reason. A gleam, still vague, seemed to throw a new light 
upon the men and events passing around her ; distrust invaded 
her soul, distrust of every one that she had believed in, distrust 
of her mother. During those two days she conjectured every 
conceivable supposition. She envisaged every possibility, 
making the most extravagant resolutions, in the impulsiveness 
of her volatile and unrestrained nature. On the Wednesday 
she fixed on a plan, a whole scheme of conduct and an elaborate 
plan of espionage. On the Thursday morning she rose with 
the determination to be more cunning than the most experi- 
enced detective, to be armed against all the world. 

She even decided to take as her motto the two words My- 
self alone,” and for more than an hour she wondered how they 
could with best effect be engraved round her monogram and 
stamped on her note-paper. 

Saval and Servigny arrived at ten o'clock. The young girl 
held out her hand with reserve, but without embarrassment, and 
said in a familiar, though serious, tone : 

” Good morning, Muscade. How are you ? ” 

” Pretty well, thank you, Mam'selle. And you ? ” 

He watched her narrowly. ” What game is she playing 
now ? ” he said to himself. 

The Marquise having taken Saval’s arm, he took Yvette's, 
and they began to walk round the lawn, disappearing and 
reappearing behind the clumps of trees. 

Yvette walked with a thoughtful air, her eyes on the gravel 
path, and seemed scarcely to hear her companion's remarks, 
to which she made no reply. 
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Suddenly she asked : 

“ Are you really my friend, Muscade ? 

** Of course, Mam^selle.” 

“ But really, really and truly ? ” 

Absolutely your friend, Mam’selle, body and soul/* 

“ Enough not to tell a lie for once, just for once ? ** 

“ Enough not even to tell one for twice, if necessary.** 

“ Enough to tell me the whole truth, even if it’s unpleasant ? ” 

•• Yes, Mam’selle.” 

“ Well, what do you really think, really, really think, of 
Prince Kravalow ? ” 

“ Oh, Lord ! ” 

“ There you are, already getting ready to tell a fib.” 

” No, l*m searching for the words, the right words. Well, 
dash it, the Prince is a Russian— a real Russian, who speaks 
Russian, was bom in Russia, and perhaps had a passport to 
get into France. There’s nothing false about him except his 
name and his tide.” 

She looked into his eyes. 

You mean he’s a . . . a . . .” 

He hesitated ; then, making up his mind, said : 

” An adventurer, Mam’selle.” 

” Thank you. And the Chevalier Valr^ali is no better, is 
he > ” 

” It’s as you say.” 

** And Monsieur de Belvigne ? ” 

“ Ah, he’s rather different. He’s a gentleman, provincial of 
course ; he’s honourable ... up to a point . . . but he’s 
singed his wings through fiving too near the candle.” 

” And you ? ” 

Without hesitation he replied : 

‘‘ I ? Oh, I’m what’s generally called a gay dog, a bachelor 
of good family who once had brains and frittered them away 
on making puns ; who had health, and ruined it by playing 
the fool ; moderate wealth, and wasted it doing nothing. All 
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I have left is a certain experience of life, a pretty complete 
freedom from prejudice, a vast contempt for men, women 
included, a profound sense of the uselessness of my actions, 
and a wide tolerance of scoundrels in generah I still have 
momentary flashes of honesty, as you see, and Vm even capable 
of affection, as you could see if you would. With these quali- 
ties and defects I place myself at your orders, Mam’selie, body 
and soul, for you to dispose of at your pleasure. There ! ** 
She did not laugh ; she listened attentively, carefully scrutin- 
ising his words and meanings. 

“ What do you think of the Cointesse de Lammy } ** she 
continued. 

You must allow me not to give you my opinions on women/' 
he said gaily. 

Not on any ? 

No, not on any.” 

“ Then that means you must have a very low opinion of 
them, of all of them. Now think, aren't there any exceptions ? ” 
He laughed with the insolent air he almost always wore, and 
the brutal audacity that was his strengtii, his armour against life. 
“ Present company always excepted, of course,” he said. 

She flushed slightly, but coolly asked : 

” Well, what do you think of me ? ” 

‘‘ You want to know ? Very well, then. 1 think you’re a 
person of excellent sense, of considerable experience, or, if you 
prefer it, of great common sense; that you know very well 
how to mask your battery, amuse yourself at others' expense, 
hide your purpose, pull the strings and wait, without impatience, 
for the result” 

** Is that all ? ” she asked. 

” That's all,” he replied. 

* I'll make you alter that opinion Muscadc," she said very 
gravely. Then she went over to her mother, who was walking 
with bent head and tiny steps, with the languid gait one falls 
into when murmuring of things sweet and intimate. A*; she 
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walked she drew designs, letters perhaps, with the tip of her 
sunshade, and talked to Saval without looking at him, talked 
long and slowly, resdng on his arm, held close against his side. 
Yvette looked sharply at her, and a suspicion, so vague that she 
could not put it into words, as if it were a physical sensation 
only half realised, flitted across her mind as the shadow of a 
wind-blown cloud flits across the earth. 

The bell rang for lunch. 

It was silent, almost gloomy. 

There was storm in the air, as the saying goes. Vast 
motionless clouds lay in wait on the horizon, silent and heavy, 
but loaded with tempest. 

When they had taken their coffee on the veranda, the 
Marquise asked : 

Well, darling, are you going for a walk to-day with your 
friend Servigny } This is really the weather to enjoy the 
coolness of the woods/' 

Yvette threw her a rapid glance, and swifdy looked awav 
again. 

" No, mother, I’m not going out to-day.” 

The Marquise seemed disappointed. 

“ Do go for a little walk, child,” she persisted. “ It’s so 
good for you.” 

“ No, mother," said Yvette sharply, “ I’m going to stay in 
the house, and you know quite well why, because I told you 
the other night.” 

Madame Obardi had quite forgotten, consumed with her 
need to be alone with Saval. She blushed, fidgeted, and, dis- 
tracted by her own desire, uncertain how to secure a free hour 
or two, stammered : 

” Of course ; I never thought of it. You’re quite right • 

I don’t know where my wits are wandering.” ’ 

Yvette took up a piece of embroidery which she called the 
“ public welfare,” busying herself with it five or six times a 
year, on days of utter boredom, and seated herself on a low chair 
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beside her mother. The young men sat in deck-cliair$ and 
smoked their cigars. 

The hours went by in idle conversation that flagged con- 
tinually. The Marquise threw impatient glances at Saval, 
seeking for an excuse> any way of getting rid of her daughter. 
Realising at last that she would not succeed, and not knowing 
what plan to adopt, she said to Servigny : 

** You know, my dear Due, that you’re both going to stay 
the night here. To-morrow we are going to lunch at the 
restaurant Foumaise, at Chatou.’’ 

He understood, smiled, and said with a bow : 

“ I am at your service, Marquise.” 

Slowly the day wore on, slowly and uncomfortably, under 
the menace of the storm. Gradually the hour of dinner 
approached. 7^e lowering sky was heavy with dull, sluggish 
clouds. They could not feel the least movement in the air. 

The evening meal was eaten in silence. A sense of embarrass- 
ment and restraint, a sort of vague fear, silenced the two men and 
the two women. 

When the table had been cleared, they remained on the 
veranda, speaking only at long intervals. Night was falling, a 
stifling night. Suddenly the horizon was tom by a great jagged 
flame that lit with its dazzling and pallid glare the four faces 
sunk in the shadows. Followed a distant noise, dull and faint, 
like the noise made by a cart crossing a bridge ; the heat of the 
atmosphere increased, the air grew still more oppressive, the 
evening silence more profound. 

Yvette rose. 

” I'm going to bed,” she said. ” The storm makes me feel 
ill.” 

She bent her forehead for the Marquise to kiss, offered her 
hand to the two young men, and departed. 

As her room was direedy above the veranda, the leaves of a 
large chestnut-tree planted in front of the door were soon 
gleaming with a green light. Servigny fixed his eyes on this 
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pale gleam in the foliage, thinking now and then that he saw a 
shadow pass across it. But suddenly the light went out* 
Madame Obardi sighed deeply. 

** My daughter is in bed,’’ she said. 

Servigny rose. 

“ I will follow her example, Marquise, if you will allow me.” 

He kissed her hand and disappeared in his turn. 

She remained alone with Saval, in the darkness. At once 
she was in his arms, clasping him, embracing him. Then, 
though he tried to prevent it, she knelt down in front of him, 
murmuring : ** I want to look at you in the lightning flashes.” 

But Yvette, her candle blown out, had come out on to her 
balcony, gliding bare-footed like a shadow, and was listening, 
tortured by a painful and confused suspicion. She could not 
see, being exactly over their heads on the roof of the veranda. 
She heard nothing but a murmur of voices, and her heart beat 
so violently that the thudding of it filled her ears. A window 
shut overhead. So Servigny had just gone up to bed* Her 
mother was alone with the other. 

A second flash split the sky, and for a second the whole 
familiar landscape was revealed in a vivid and sinister glare. 
She saw the great river, the colour of molten lead, like a river 
in some fantastic dream-country. At the same instant a voice 
below her said : ” I love you.” She heard no more ; a strange 
shudder passed over her, her spirit was drowned in a fearful 
sea of trouble. 

Silence, pressing, infinite, a silence that seemed the eternal 
silence of the grave, brooded over the world. She could not 
breathe, her lungs choked by some unknown and horrible 
weight. Another flash kindled the heavens and for an instant 
lit up the horizon, another followed on its heels, then another 
and another* 

The voice she had already heard repeated more loudly : 

” Oh ! How I love you I How I love you ! ” And Yvette 
knew the voice well ; it was her mother’s. 
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A la^e drop of warm water fell upon, her forehead, and a 
slight, almost imperceptible quiver ran through the leaves, the 
shiver of the coming rain. 

Then a tumult came hurrying from far off, a confused 
tumult like the noise of the wind in trees ; it was the heavy 
shower pouring in a torrent upon the earth, the river, and the 
trees. In a few moments the water was streaming all round her, 
covering her, splashing her, soaking her like a bath. She did 
not move, thinking only of what was happening on the veranda. 
She heard them rise and go up to their rooms. Doors slammed 
inside the house. And obeying an irresistible longing for 
certitude, a maddening, torturing desire, the young girl ran 
down the stairs, sofdy opened the outer door, ran across the 
lawn under the furious downpour of rain, and hid in a clump of 
bushes to watch the windows. 

One alone, her molheris, showed a light. And suddenly two 
shadows appeared on the luminous square, two shadows side 
by side. Then they drew closer and made only one ; another 
flash of lightning flung a swift and dazzling jet of light upon the 
house-front, and she saw them embracing, their arms about one 
another’s necks. 

At that she was stunned ; without thinking, without know- 
ing what she did, she cried out with all her strength, in a piercing 
voice : “ Mother ! ” as one cries to warn another creature of 
deadly peril. 

Her desperate cry was lost in the clatter of the rain, but the 
entwined pair started uneasily apart. One of the shadows 
disappeared, while the other tried to distinguish something in 
the darkness of the garden. 

Fearing to be taken unawares and found by her mother, 
Yvette ran to the house, hurried upstairs, leaving a trail of water 
dripping from step to step, and locked herself in her room, 
determined to open to no one. Without taking off the soaking 
clothes which clung to her body, she fe!![ upon her knees with 
clasped hands, imploring in her distress some superhuman pro* 
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tecdon, the mysterious help of heaven, that unknown aid we 
pray for in our hours of weeping and despair. Every instant 
the great flashes threw their livid light into the room, and she 
saw herself fitfully reflected in her wardrobe-mirror, with her 
wet hair streaming down her back, so strange a figure that she 
did not recognise herself. 

She remained so for a long dme, so long that the storm 
passed without her noticing its departure. The rain ceased to 
fall, light flowed into the sky, though it was still dark with 
clouds, and a warm, fragrant, delicious freshness, the freshness of 
wet leaves and grass, drifted in at the open window. Yvette 
rose from her knees, took off her cold sodden cloches, without 
thinking at all of what she did, and got into bed. She fixed 
her eyes on the growing daylight, then wept again, then tried 
to think. 

Her mother I With a lover ! The shame of it 1 But she 
had read so many books in which women, even mothers, 
abandoned themselves in like fashion, only to rise once more to 
honour in the last few pages, that she was not utterly dumb- 
founded to find herself involved in a drama like all the dramas 
in the stories she read. The violence of her first misery, her 
first cruel bewilderment, was already slightly lessened by her 
confused recollections of similar situations. Her thoughts 
had roamed among so many tragic adventures, gracefully woven 
into their stories by the authors of romances, that gradually 
her horrible discovery began to seem the natural continuation 
of a novelette begun the night before. 

I will save my mother,” she said to herself. 

Almost calmed by this heroic resolution, she felt herself 
strong, great, ready upon the instant for sacrifice and combat. 
She thought over the means she must employ. Only one 
seemed good to her, and accorded with her romantic nature. 
And she rehearsed, like an actress before the performance, the 
interview she would have with her mother. 

The sun had risen and the servants were up and about. The 
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maid came with her chocolate. Yvette had the tray set down 
on the table, and said : 

“ Tell my mother that I’m not well, that I shall stay in bed 
till the gentlemen leave ; tell her I did not sleep last night and 
that I wish not to be disturbed, because I must try to sleep.” 

The astonished maid caught sight of the soaked dress, 
thrown like a rag on the carpet. 

“ Mademoiselle has been out, then ? ” she said. 

“ Yes, I went for a walk in the rain to clear my head.” 

The servant picked up the petticoats, stockings, and muddy 
shoes, and went out carrying them gingerly on her arm with 
an expression of disgust ; they were dripping like the clothes 
of a drowned woman. 

Yvette waited, knowing well that her mother would come. 

The Marquise entered, having leapt out of bed at the first 
words of the maid, for she had endured a vague uneasiness 
ever since that cry of *■ Mother ! ” pierced the darkness. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” she said. 

Yvette looked at her and faltered. 

“I I " 

Then, overcome by violent and sudden emotion, she began 
to soba 

The astonished Marquise asked again : 

** What’s the matter with you ? ” 

Then, forgetting all her schemes and carefully-prepared 
phrases, the young girl hid her face in her hands and sobbed : 

Oh, mother I Oh, mother ! ” 

Madame Obardi remained standing by the bed, too excited 
to understand fully, but guessing, with that subtle instinct 
wherein her strengA lay, almost the whole truth. 

Yvette, choked with sobs, could not speak, and her mother, 
exasperated at last and feeling the approach of a formidable 
scene, asked sharply : 

** Come, what’s the matter with you ? Tell me.” 

With difficulty Yvette stammered ; 
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“ Oh ! last night ... I saw . . . your window.’^ 

“ Well, what then ? asked the Marquise, very pale. 

Her daughter repeated, still sobbing : 

** Oh, mother ! Oh, mother ! ” 

Madame Obardi, whose fear and embarrassment were change 
ing to anger, shrugged her shoulders and turned to go. 

“ I really think you must be mad. When it’s all over, let 
me know.” 

But suddenly the young girl parted her hands and disclosed 
her tear-stained face. 

** No. . . . Listen. ... I must speak to you. . . . 
Listen. Promise me . . . we’ll both go away, far away, into 
the country, and we’ll live like peasants and no one will know 
what’s become of us. Will you, mother.^ Please, please, I 
beg you, mother, I implore you ! ” 

The Marquise, taken aback, remained in the middle of the 
room. She had the hot blood of the people in her veins. 
Shame, maternal shame, mingled with a vague sensation of 
fear and the exasperation of a passionate woman whose love is 
menaced. She shivered, equally ready to implore forgiveness 
or to fly into a rage. 

** I don’t understand you,” she said. 

” I saw you, mother,” continued Yvette, ” last night. . . . 
You must never again . . . Oh, if you knew . . . we’ll both go 
away. . . . I’ll love you so much that you’ll forget. . . 

” Listen, my child,” satd Madame Obardi in a trembling 
voice, ” there are some things you don’t yet understand. 
Well, never forget . . . never fotget . . . that I forbid you . . , 
ever to speak to me . . . of . . . of . . . of those matters,” 

But the young girl caught desperately at her role of saviour 
and went on z 

” No, mother. I'm no longer a child, and I have the right to 
know. I know all sorts of disreputable people, adventurers, 
come to our house, and that that’s why we are not respected ; 
and I know more than that. Well, it mustn’t be, I won’t endure 
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It. Well go away ; you can sell your jewels ; we’ll work 
if necessary, and we’ll live like honest women somewhere 
far away. • And if I manage to get married, so much the 
better.” 

Her mother looked at her out of angry black eyes, and 
answered : 

” You’re mad. Be good enough to get up and come out to 
lunch with the rest of us.” 

” No, mother. There’s someone here, you know whom, 
whom I won’t see again. He must go out of this house, or I 
will. You must choose between us.” 

She was sitting up in bed, and raised her voice, speaking 
like a character on the stage ; at last she had entered upon the 
drama so long dreamed of, and her grief was almost forgotten 
in absorption in her mission. 

” You must be mad,” repeated the astonished Marquise 
again, finding nothing else to say. 

” No, mother,” the young girl added, with dramatic verve, 
” that man leaves this house or else I go ; I shall not weaken.” 

” And where will you go ? . . . What will you do ? ” 

” I don’t know ; it doesn’t matter much ... I want u$ to 
be honest women.” 

The repetition of that phrase ” honest women ” aroused in 
the Marquise the fury of a drab. 

** Silence ! ” she shouted. ” 1 won’t be spoken to like that. 
I’m as good as any other woman, do you hear ? I’m a harlot, 
It’s true, and Tm proud of it ; I’m worth a dozen of your 
honest women.” 

Yvette, overwhelmed, looked at her and stammered : 

” Oh, mother ! ” 

But the Marquise became frenzied with excitement. 

” Yes, I am a harlot. What then ? If I weren’t a harlot, 
you’d be a kitchen-maid to-day, as 1 was once, and you’d work 
for thirty sous a day, and you’d wash the dishes, and your 
mistress would send you out on errands to the butcher’s, d’you 
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hear, and kick you out if you were idle ; whereas here you are, 
idling all day long, just because I am a harlot. There 1 When 
you’re only a poor servant-girl with fifty francs of savings, you 
must get away from it somehow if you don’t want to rot in 
the workhouse ; and there’s only one way for women, only 
one way, d’you hear, when you’re a servant 1 We can’t make 
fortunes on the stock exchange or at high finance. We’ve 
nothing but our bodies, nothing but our bodies.” 

She beat her breast like a penitent at confession, and advanced 
towards the bed, flushed and excited : 

“ So much the worse for a pretty girl ; she must live on her 
looks or grind along in poverty all her lifelong ... all her 
life. . . . There’s no alternative.” 

Then, returning hastily to her old idea : “ And your honest 
wornen, do they go without ? It’s they who are sluts, because 
they re not forced. They’ve money to live on and amuse 
themselves with ; they have their lovers out of pure wantonness. 
It*s they who are sluts ! ** 

She stood beside Yvette’s bed ; Yvette, utterly overcome, 
wanted to scream for help and run away ; she was crying 
noisily, like a beaten child. 

The Marquise was silent, and looked at her daughter ; seeing 
the girl’s utter despair, she was herself overcome by sorrow, 
remorse, tenderness, and pity ; and falling upon the bed with 
outstretched arms, she too began to sob, murmuring : 

" My poor darling, my poor darling, if you only knew how 
you hurt me/’ 

And for a long time they both wept. 

Then the Marquise, whose grief never lasted very long, rose 
gently, and said very sofdy : 

‘‘ Well, darling, that’s how it is ; it can’t be helped. It 
can t be altered now. Life must be taken as it comes.” 

But Yvette continued to cry ; the shock had been too severe 
and too unexpected for her to be able to reflect upon it calmly 
and recover herself. ^ 
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** Come, get up, and come down to breakfast, so that nothing 
will be noticed,*^ said her mother. 

The young girl shook her head, unable to speak ; at last she 
said very slowly, her voice choked with sobs : 

“ No, mother, you know what I said ; I won’t change my 
mind. I will not leave my room till they have gone. I won’t 
see any of those people again, never, never. If they come 
back, I . . . I . . . you won’t see me again.” 

The Marquise had dried her eyes and, worn out with her 
emotion, murmured : 

** Come now, think it over, be sensible about it.” Then . 
again, after a minute’s silence : ** Yes, you had better rest this 
morning. I’ll come and see you in the afternoon.” 

She kissed her daughter on the forehead and went away to 
get dressed, quite calm again. 

As soon as her mother had disappeared, Yvette ran to the 
door and bolted it, so as to be alone, quite alone ; then she 
began to reflect. 

About eleven o’clock the maid knocked at the door and asked : 

Madame la Marquise wishes to know if you want any- 
thing, Mademoiselle, and what will you have for lunch ? ” 

” I’m not hungry,” replied Yvette ; ” I only want to be 
left alone.” 

She stayed in bed as though she were really ill. About three 
o’clock there was another knock. 

Who’s there ? ” she asked. 

” It’s I, darling,” answered her mother’s voice ; ” I’ve come 
to see how you are.” 

She hesitated. What should she do ? She opened the door 
and got back into bed. 'Fhe Marquise came close, speaking 
softly as though to an invalid. 

” Well, arc you feeling better ? Won’t you eai an egg ? ” 

” No, thank you, nothing.” 

Madame Obardi had sat down beside the bed. Neither 
spoke for some time ; then, at last, as her daughter remained 
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immobile, her hands resting inertly on the sheets, the Marquise 
added : 

“ Aren’t you going to get up ? ” 

“ Yes, presently,” answered Yvette. “ IVe thought a 
great deal, mother,” she continued slowly and seriously, “ and 
this • • . this is my decision. The past is the past ; let us say 
no more about it. But the future will be different ... or else 
. • . or else I know what I shall have to do. And now let us 
have done with this subject.” 

The Marquise, who had thought that the scene was all over, 
felt somewhat irritated. She had had more than enough. This 
great goose of a girl ought to have understood long ago. But 
she made no answer, only repeating : 

” Are you going to get up ? ” 

” Yes, Tm ready now.” 

The mother acted as maid to her daughter, bringing her her 
stockings, her corset, and her petticoats. Then she kissed her. 

“ Shall we go for a walk before dinner ? ” 

” Yes, mamma.” 

And they walked along the bank of the river, talking almost 
entirely of the most trivial affairs. 


IV 

Next morning Yvette went off alone to sit in the place 
where Servigny had read over the history of the ants. 

” I will not leave it,” she said to herself, ” until I have come 
to a decision.” 

The river ran at her feet, the swift water of the main stream ; 
it was full of eddies and great bubbles which swirled silently 
past her. 

She had already envisaged every aspect of the situation and 
every means of escape from it. What was she to do if her 
mother failed to hold scrupulously to the condition she had laid 
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down, if she did not give up her life, her friends, everything, 
to take refuge with her in some distant region ? 

She might go alone . . • away. But whither ? How ? 
What could she live on ? By working ? At what ? Whom 
should she ask for work ? And the melancholy and humble 
life of the working girl, of the daughters of the common folk, 
seemed to be a little shameful, and unworthy of her. She 
thought of becoming a governess, like the young ladies in 
novels, and of being loved and married by the son of the house- 
But for that r6le she should have been of noble descent, so that 
when an irate parent reproached her for stealing his son’s heart, 
she could have answered proudly : 

‘‘ My name is Yvette Obardi.” 

She could not. And besides, it was a rather commonplace, 
threadbare method. 

A convent was no better. Besides, she felt no call towards 
a reli^ous life, having nothing but an intermittent and fleeting 
piety. No one— since she was the thing she was — could save 
her by marrying her, she could not take help from a man, there 
was no possible way out, no certain resource at all. 

Besides, she wanted something violent, something really 
great, realty brave, sometliing that would act as an example i 
and she decided to die. 

She came to this resolution quite suddenly, quite calmly, 
as though it were a question of a journey, without reflecting, 
without seeing what death means, without realising that it is 
an end without a new beginning, a departure without a return, 
an eternal farewell to earth, to life. 

She was attracted immediately by this desperate decision, 
with all the impulsiveness of a young and ardent spirit. And 
she pondered over the means she should employ. They all 
appeared to be painful and dangerous to carry out, and to 
demand, too, a violence which was repulsive to her. 

She soon gave up the idea of dagger or pistol, which might 
only wound, maim, or disfigure her, and which required a 
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Steady and practised hand — rejected hanging as vulgar, a 
pauper's son of suicide, ridiculous and ugly — and drowning 
because she could swim. Poison was all that remained, but 
which poison ? Almost all are painful, and produce vomiting. 
She did not want to suffer, or to vomit. Then she thought of 
chloroform, having read in a newspaper of a young woman 
who suffocated herself by this means. 

At once she felt something like pleasure in her resolve, a 
secret self-praise, a prick of vainglory. They should see the 
manner of woman she was ! 

She returned to Bougival and went to the chemist’s, where 
she asked for a little chloroform for an aching tooth. The man, 
who knew her, gave her a very small phial of the drug. Then 
she walked over to Croissy, where she procured another little 
phial of poison. She got a third at Chaton, and a fourth at 
Rueil, and returned home late for lunch. As she was very 
hungry after her walk, she ate a hearty meal, with the sharp 
enjoyment chat exercise brings. 

Her mother, glad to see her excellent appetite, felt now quite 
confident, and said to her as they rose from die table : 

“ All our friends are coming to spend Sunday here. IVe 
invited the prince, the chevalier, and Monsieur de Belvigne.” 

Yvette turned slightly pale, but made no answer. She left 
the house almost at once, went to the railway station, and took 
a ticket to Paris. 

Throughout the afternoon she went from chemist to chemist, 
buying a few drops of chloroform from each. 

She returned in the evening, her pockets full of litde botdesr 
Next day she continued her campaign, and happening to go 
into a druggist’s, she was able to buy half a pint all at once. 
She did not go out on Saturday — it was stuffy and overcast ; 
she spent the whole of it on the veranda, lying in a long 
cane-chair. She thought about nothing, filled with a placid 
resolution. 

The next day, wislung to look her best, she put on a blue 
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frock which suited her very well. And as she viewed herself 
in the mirror she thought suddenly : ** To-morrow I shall be 
dead.” A strange shiver ran through her body. “ Dead ! 
I shall not speak, I shall not think, no one will see me any more. 
And I shall never see all this again.” She scrutinised her face 
carefully, as though she had never seen it before, examining, 
above all, die eyes, discovering a thousand aspects of herself, 
a secret character in her Tace that she did not know, astonished 
to see herself, as though she were face to face with a stranger, 
a new friend. 

It is I,” she said to herself, “ it is I, in that glass. How 
strange it is to see oneself. We should never recognise our- 
selves, if we had no mirrors. Every one else would know what 
we looked like, but we should have no idea of it.” 

She took the thick plaits of her hair and laid them across 
her breast, gazing at her own gestures, her poses and move- 
ments. 

‘‘ How pretty 1 am ! ” she thought. ‘‘ To-morrow I shall 
be dead, there, on my bed.” 

She looked at her bed, and imagined that she saw herself 
lying on it, white as the sheets. 

Dead 1 In a week that face, those eyes, those cheeks, 
would be nothing but black rottenness, shut up in a box 
underground. 

A frightful spasm of anguish constricted her heart. 

The dear sunlight flooded the landscape, and the sweet 
morning air came in at the window. 

She sat down and thought. Dead — it was as though the 
world was disappearing for her sake ; but no, nothing in the 
world would change, not even her room. Yes, her room would 
stay just the same, with the same bed, the same chairs, the same 
dressing-uble, but she would be gone for ever, and no one 
would be sorry, except perhaps her mother. 

People would say : “ How pretty she was, little Yvette ! ” 
and tlut was all. And when she looked at her luind resting on 
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the arm of her chair, she thought again of the rottenness, the 
black and eviUsmelling corruption that her flesh would become. 
And again a long shudder of horror ran through her whole 
body, and she could not understand how she could disappear 
without the whole world coming to an end, so strong was her 
feeling that she herself was part of everything, of the country, 
of the air, of the sun, of life. 

A burst of laughter came from the garden, a clamour of 
voices, shouts, the noisy merriment of a country-house party 
just beginning, and she recognised the sonorous voice of 
Monsieur de Belvigne, singing : 

** Je suis sous la fenetre, 

Ah 1 daigne enfln par^tre.’* 

She rose without thinking and went to look out. Every 
one clapped. They were all there, all five of them, with two 
other gentlemen she did not know. 

She drew back swiftly, tom by the thought that these men 
had come to enjoy themselves in her mother*s house, in the 
house of a courtesan. 

The bell rang for lunch. 

“ I will show them how to die/* she told herself. 

She walked downstairs with a firm step, with something of 
the resolution of a Christian martyr entering the arena where 
the lions awaited her. 

She shook hands with them, smiling pleasantly but a little 
haughtily. Servigny asked her : 

“ Are you less grumpy to-day, Mam’selle ? ” 

“ To-day,” she replied in a strange, grave voice, ” I am for 
the wildest pleasures. Fm in my Paris mood. ^Take care.” 
Then, turning to Monsieur de Belvigne : ” You shall be my 
pet to-day, my Utile Malvoisie. After lunch I*m taking you 
all to the fair at Marly.” 

Marly fair was indeed in full swing. The two new-comers 
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were presented to her, the Comte Tamine and the Marquis 
de Boiquetot 

During the meal she hardly spoke, bending every effort of 
will to her resolve to make merry all that afternoon, so that 
none might guess, so that there should be all the more surprise ; 
they would say : ** Who would have thought it ? She seemed 
so gay, so happy ! One can never tell what is going on in 
their heads 1 ** 

She forced herself not to think of the evening, the hour she 
had chosen, when they would all be on the veranda. 

She drank as much wine as she could get down, to sharpen 
her courage, and took two small glasses of brandy ; when she 
left the table she was flushed and a little giddy ; she felt herself 
wanned in body and spirit, her courage high, ready for adventure. 
Off we go I ” she cried. 

She took Monsieur de Belvigne's arm, and arranged the order 
of the rest. 

** Come along, you shall be my regiment. Servigny, I 
appoint you sergeant ; you must march on the right, outside 
the ranks. You must make the Foreign Legion march in 
front, our two aliens, the prince and the chevalier, and behind 
them the two recruits who have joined the colours to-day. 
Quick march 1 ” 

They went off, Servigny playing an imaginary bugle, and 
the two new arrivals pretending to play the drum. Monsieur 
de Belvigne, somewhat embarrassed, said to Yvette : 

Do be a little reasonable, Mademoiselle Yvette. You 11 
get yourself talked about.'' 

It’s you I'm compromising, Raising," she replied. As 
for myself, I don't care a rap. It will be all the same to-morrow. 
So much the worse for you ; you shouldn't go about with girls 
like me." 

They went through Bougival, to the amazement of the 
people in the streets. Every one turned round and stared ; 
the local inhabitants came to their doors ; the travellers on the 
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little railway which runs from Rueil to Marly yelled at them $ 
the men standing on the platforms shouted : 

*' To the river ! . . . To the river ! ♦ . 

Yvette marched with a military step, holding Servigny by 
the arm, as if she were leading a prisoner. She was far from 
laughter ; she wore an air of pale gravity, a sort of sinister 
immobility. Servigny interrupted his bugle solo in order to 
shout orders. The prince and the chevalier were enjoying 
themselves hugely, judging it all vastly diverting and very 
witty. The two recruits played the drum steadily. 

On their arrival at the fair ground they caused quite a 
sensation. The girls clapped, all the young folk giggled ; a 
fat man armrin^arm with his wife said to her enviously : 

“ They're enjoying life, they are.** 

Yvette caught sight of a merry-go-round, and made De 
Belvigne mount a wooden horse on her right, while the rest 
of the squad clambered on to horses behind them. When 
their turn was over she refused to get off, making her escort 
remain upon the back of her childish steed for five turns run- 
ning. The delighted crowd flung witticisms at them. Mon- 
sieur de Belvigne was very white when he got off, and felt 
sick. 

Then she began careering through the stalls. She made 
each of the men get weighed before the eyes of a large crowd* 
She made them buy absurd toys, which they had to carry in 
their arms. The prince and the chevalier very soon had more 
than enough of the jest ; Servigny and the two drummers 
alone kept up their spirits. 

At last they reached the far end, and she looked at her 
followers with a curious expression, a glint of malice and per- 
versity in her eyes. A strange fancy came into her head ; 
she made them all stand in a row on the right bank overlooking 
die river, and said : 

Let him who loves me most throw himself into (fte water.” 

No one jumped* A crowd had formed behind them; 
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women in white aprons gaped at them, and two soldiers in 
red breeches laughed stupidly. 

“ Then not one of you is ready to throw himself into the 

water at my request ? ” she repeated. 

So much the worse, damn it,” murmured Servigny, and 

leapt, upright, into the river. 

His fall flung drops of water right up to Yvette’s feet. A 
murmur of surprise and amusement ran through the crowd. 
Then the young girl bent down, picked up a little P'^^e of 
wood, and threw it into the river, crying ; Fetch it. 

The young man began to swim, and seizing die floaung stick 
in his mouth, like a dog, he brought it to land, clambered up 
the bank, dropped on one knee, and offered it to her. 

“ Good dog,” she said, taking it, and patting his head. 

“ How can they do it ? " cried a stout lady, vastly indignant. 
“ Nice goings-on," said another. 

“ Damned if I’d take a ducking for any wench,” said a man. 
She took Belvigne’s arm again, with the cutting remark : 
“ You’re a noodle ; you don’t know what you’ve missed. 

As they went home she threw resentful glances at the 

passers-by. , , 

“ How stupid they all look,” she observed ; then, raising 

her eyes to her companion’s face, added : And you too, or 

the matter of that." , , 

Monsieur de Belvigne bowed. Turning round, she saw 
that the prince and the chevalier had disappeared. Servigny, 
wretched and soaked to the skin, was no longer playing the 
bugle, but walked with a melancholy air beside the two tired 
young men, who were not playing the drum now. 

She began to laugh dryly. „ . , n 

“You seem to have had enough. Thats what you call 

fun, isn’t it ? That’s what you’ve come here for. I ve given 

you your money’s worth.” . . 1 r» 

She wSIked on without another word, and suddenly Ue 

Belvigne saw that she was crying. 
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“ What’s the matter ? ” he asked in alarm. 

“ Leave me alone/* she murmured. It’s liuthing to do 
with you.” 

But he insisted foolishly ; ” Now, now Mademoiselle, what 
is the matter with you ? Has anybody hurt you ? ” 

** Be quiet,” she said irritably. 

Abruptly, unable to withstand the terrible sorrow flooding 
her heart, she broke into such a violent ht of sobbing that she 
could not walk any further. She covered her face with her 
hands, and gasped for breath, choking, strangled, stifled by the 
violence of her despair. 

Belvigne stood helplessly beside her, repeating : 

” I don't understand at all.” 

But Servigny rushed towards her. ** Come along home, 
Mam’selle, or they’ll see you crying in the street. Why do 
you do these silly things, if they make you so unhappy ? ” 

He led her forward, holding her arm. But as soon as they 
reached the gate of the villa she ran across the garden and up to 
her room, and locked herself in. 

She did not reappear until dinner-time ; she was pale and 
very grave. All the rest were gay enough, however. Servigny 
had bought a suit of workman’s clothes in the neighbourhood, 
corduroy trousers, a flowered shirt, a jersey, and a smock, and 
was talking like a peasant. 

Yvette was in a fever for the ending of the meal, feeling her 
courage ebbing. As soon as coffee was over she went again 
to her room. She heard laughing voices under her window. 
The chevalier was telling jokes, foreign witticisms and puns, 
crude and not very savoury. She listened in despair. Ser- 
vigny, slightly drunk, was imitating a tipsy workman, and 
was addressing the Marquise as Mrs. Obardi,” Suddenly 
he said to Sava! : ” Hullo, Mr. Obardi.” Every one 

laughed. 

Then Yvette made up her mind. First she took a sheet of 
her note-paper and wrote : 
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“ Bougival, Sunday, 9 p.m. 

“ I die so that I may not become a kept woman. 

“ Yvette/* 

Then a postscript : 

“ Good-bye, mother, dear. Forgive me.” 

She sealed up the envelope, and addressed it to Madame la 
Marquise Obardi. 

Then she moved her arm-chair up to the window, set a little 
table within reach of her hand, and placed upon it tlie large 
bottle of chloroform, with a handful of cotton-wool beside it. 

An immense rose-tree in full bloom, planted near the veranda 
and reaching right up to her window, filled the night with little 
gusts of faint, sweet fragrance ; for some moments she sat 
breathing in the perfumed air. The crescent moon swung in 
the dark sky, its left side gnawed away, and veiled now and 
again with small clouds. 

” I'm going to die,” thought Yvette. ” Tm going to die ! ” 
Her heart, swollen with sobs, bursting with grief, choked her. 
She longed to cry for mercy, to be reprieved, to be loved. 

Servigny*s voice came up to her ; he was telling a shady stor}% 
constantly interrupted by bursts of laughter. The Marquise 
seemed more amused then any of them ; she repeated gaily : 
” No one can tell a story like that as well as he can.” 

Yvette took the bottle, uncorked it, and poured a little of 
the liquid on to the cotton-wool. It had a queer, pungent, 
sweet smell, and as she lifted the pad of cotton-wool to her 
lips, she swallowed the strong, irritating flavour of it, and it 
made her cough. 

Then, closing her mouth, she began to breathe it in. She 
took long draughts of the deadly vapour, shutting her eyes, and 
compelling herself to deaden every impulse of her mind, so 
that she would no longer think nor realise what she was doing. 

At first she felt as though her heart were swelling and growing, 
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as though her spirit, just now heavy and burdened with sorrow 
were growng light, as light as if the weight oppressing it had 
been raised, lessened, removed. 

A lively and pleasant sensation filled her whole body, pene- 
traung to the tips of her fingers and toes, entering into her^sh, 
a hazy drunkenness, a happy delirium. 

She saw that the cotton-wool was dry, and was surprised 
Aat she was not yet dead. Her senses were sharpened, intensi- 
fied and nwre alert. She heard every word uttered on the 
veranda. Pnnce Kravalow was relating how he had killed an 
Austrian general in a duel. , , ^ 1 - , 

Far away, in xhc heart of the country, she heard the noises 

rif n' i- intennittent barking of a dog, the short 
croak of bull-frogs, the faint shiver of the leaves. 

She took up the bottle, soaked the little piece of cotton-wool 
and began again to breathe it in. For some moments she felt 
nothing ; then the languid, delightful, secure contentment that 
she had felt at first took hold of her once more. 

Twim she poured out more chloroform, greedy now of the 
physical and mental sensation, the drowsy languor in which 
her Mnses were drowning. She felt as though she no longer 
had bones or flesh or arms or legs. All had been gently taken 
from her, and she had felt nothing. The chloroform had 
drained away her body, leaving nothing but her brain, wider 
freer, more lively, more alert than she had ever felt it before 

She remembered a thousand things she had forgotten, little 
details of her childhood, trifles which gave her pleasure. Her 
mind, suddenly endowed with an agility hitherto unknown to 
It, leapt trom one strange idea to another, ran through a thousand 
adventures, wandered at random in the past, an*i rambled through 

cn rapid, careless process of thought 
filled her with a sensual delight j dreaming so, she enjoyed a 
divine happiness. ' ^ 

She still heard the voices, but could no longer distinguish the 
words, which seemed to her to take on another sense. She 
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sank down and down, wandering in a strange and shifting 
fairyland. 

She was on a large boat which glided beside a very pleasant 
country filled with flowers. She saw people on the banks, 
and these people were talking very loudly, and then she found 
herself on land again, without wondering how she got there, 
and Servigny, dressed like a prince, came to take her to a bull- 
fight. The streets were full of people talking, and she listened 
to their conversations, which did not in the least surprise her, 
but were as though she had always known them ; for through 
her dreamy intoxication she still heard her mother's friends 
laughing and chatting on the veranda. 

Then all grew dim. 

Then she awoke, deliciously sleepy, and had some difficulty 
in recalling herself to consciousness. 

So she was not dead yet. 

But she fell so rested, and in such comfort and in such peace 
of mind, chat she was in no hurry to finish the affair. She 
would have liked this glorious languor to last for ever. 

She breathed slowly, and looked at the moon facing her 
^bove the trees. Something in her soul was changed. Her 
thoughts were no longer those of a short while ago. The 
chloroform, soothing her body and mind, had assuaged her 
grief, and put to sleep her will to die. 

^^y not live ? Why should she not be loved ? Why 
should she not live happily ? Everything now seemed possible, 
easy, sure. Everything in life was sweet, was good and charm- 
ing. But because she wished to go on dreaming for ever, she 
poured more of this dream-water on to the cotton-wool, and 
again began to breathe it in, occasionally removing the poison 
from her nostrils, so that she should not take too much, so 
that she should not die. 

She looked at the moon, and saw a face in it, a woman s 
f^ce. She began once more to roam about the country, adrift 
in the hazy visions of an opium dream. The face hung in the 
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centre of the sky ; then it began to sing ; in a well-known voice 
it sang the Alleluia d' Amour ^ It was the Marquise, who had 
just gone indoors to play the piano. 

Yvette had wings now. She was flying through the night, 
a beautiful, clear night, over woods and rivers. She flew with 
vast delight, opening and beating her wings, wafted by the wind 
as by a caressing touch. She whirled through the air, which 
kissed her skin, and glided along so fast, so fast, that she 
had no time to see anything below her, and she found herself 
sitting beside a pond, with a line in her hand — she was 
Ashing. 

Something tugged at the line ; she pulled it in and brought 
up the magnificent pearl necklace she had once desired. She 
was not in the least astonished at the catch, and looked at 
Servigny, who had appeared beside her, though she did not 
know how, and was Ashing too ; he was just landing a wooden 
roundabout horse. 

Then once again she felt that she was waking, and lieard them 
calling to her from below. 

Her mother had said : ** Blow out the candle.” 

Then Servigny's voice, clear and humorous : “ Mam'selle 
Yvette, blow out your candle.” 

They all took up the cry in chorus. 

” Mam’selle Yvette, blow out your candle.” 

Again she poured chloroform on to the cotton-wool, but 
as she did not want to die, she kept it at some distance from her 
face, so that she could breathe the fresh air while Ailing her room 
with the asphyxiating odour of the narcotic, for she knew that 
someone would come upstairs. So she arranged herself in a 
charming attitude of abandonment, a mimicking of the abandon 
of death, and waited. 

” Pm a little uneasy,” said the Marquise. “ T*he foolish 
child has gone to sleep leaving the candle alight on the table, 
ril send Cl^mence up to blow it out and to shut her balcony 
window, which she has left wide open.” 
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In a few moments the maid knocked at the door and called : 
“ Mademoiselle, Mademoiselle 1 

After an interval of silence she began again : “ Mademoiselle, 
Madame le Marquise says please will you blow out your candle 
and shut the window/* 

Again she waited, then knocked more loudly and called : 

“ Mademoiselle, Mademoiselle ! ” 

As Yvette did not answer, the servant departed and told the 
Marquise : 

** Mademoiselle has certainly gone to sleep ; her door is 
bolted and I can’t wake her/* 

** But surely she won*t go on sleeping like that ? * murmured 
Madame Obardi. 

On Servigny’s advice they all assembled under the young 
girl's window and shouted in chorus : 

Hip, hip, hurrah — Mam’selle Yvette ! ’* 

The cry rang out in the still night, piercing the clear moonlit 
air, and died away in the sleeping country-side ; they lieard it 
fade away like the noise of a train that has gone by. 

As Yvette did not reply, the Mar([uise said : 

** I hope nothing's die matter with her; I'm beginning to 
be alarmed/’ 

Then Servigny snatched the red roses and the still unopened 
buds from the big rose-tree that grew up the wall, and began 
to hurl them through the window into her room. At tlie first 
which struck her, Yvette started and nearly cried out. Some 
fell on her dress, some in her hair, others flew over her 
head and landed on the bed, covering it with a rain of 
flowers, 

Once more the Marquise cried in a choking voice : 

Come, Yvette, answer 1 ” t i 

Really, it’s not normal,” declared Servigny. “1*11 climb 

up by the balcony.” 

But the chevalier was indignant. 

Pardon me, pardon me, but that’s too much of a favour. 
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I protest ; it’s too good a way — and too good a time — for 
making a rendezvous ! ’’ 

And all the others^ thinking that the young girl was playing 
a trick on them, cried out : 

“ We protest. It’s a put*up affair. He shan’t go up> he 
shan’t go up.” 

But the Marquise repeated in her agitation : 

” Someone must go and see.” 

"She favours the duke; we are betrayed,” declared the 
prince, with a dramatic gesture. 

" Let’s toss for the honour,” suggested the chevalier, and 
took a gold hundred-franc piece from his pocket. 

He began with the prince. ** Tails,” he called. It was heads* 
The prince in his turn threw the coin, saying to Saval : 

" Call, please.” 

” Heads,” called Savai. 

It was tails. 

The prince proceeded to put the same quesdon to all the 
others. All lost. Servigny, who alone remained facing him, 
drawled insolendy : 

” Damn it, he’s cheating ! ” 

The Russian placed his hand on his heart and offered the 
gold coin to his rival, saying : 

” Spin it yourself, ray dear duke.” 

Servigny took it and tossed it, calling : ” Heads 1 ” 

It was tails. He bowed, and pointed to the pillar of the 
balcony. 

” Up you go, prince,” he said. 

But the prince was looking about him ^th a troubled air. 

” What are you looking for ? ” asked the chevalier. 

" I . . .1 should like a ... a ladder.” 

There was a genera] roar of laughter, and Saval came forward, 
saying : ” We’ll help you.” 

He lifted the man in his Herculean arms, with the advice : 
” Hold on to tlie balcony.” 
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The prince promptly caught hold of it and, Saval letting go, 
he remained suspended, waving his legs. Servigny caught 
hold of the wildly-struggling limbs that were groping for a 
foothold, and tugged at them with all his strength ; the hands 
loosed their grip and the prince fell like a log on to the stomach 
of Monsieur de Belvigne, who was hurrying forward to help 
support him. 

“ Whose turn now ? ” asked Servigny, but no one offered. 

" Come on, Belvigne, a little courage.” 

*‘No, thank you, my boy. I’d sooner keep my bones 

whole." , 

“ Well, you, then chevalier ? You should be used to scaling 

fortresses.” 


“ I leave it to you, my dear duke.” 

" Well . . . well ... 1 don’t know that I’m so keen on it 
as all that.” And Servigny walked round the pillar with a 
scrutinising eye. Then he leapt, caught hold of the ba cony, 
hauled himself up like a gymnast on the horizontal bar, and 

clambered over the rail. o u 

All the spectators applauded, with uplifted faces. But e 
reappeared directly, crying ; ” Come at once . Quic y . 

Yvette’s unconscious 1 ” . 

The Marquise screamed loudly and dashed up the stairs. 

The young girl, her eyes closed, lay like one dead. Her 
mother rushed wildly into the room and threw herself upon her. 
“ What is it ? Tell me, what is it ? " she asked. 

Servigny picked up the bottle of chloroform winch had 
fallen on the floor. ” She’s suffocated herself,” he said. He 
set his ear to her heart, then added : “ But she s not dead ; 

we’ll soon bring her round. Have you any ammonia here . 

“Any what . . any what ... sir?” said the distracted 


maid. 

" Any sal volatile ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” , , , 

“ Fetch it at once, and leave the door open, to make a draught 
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The Marquise had fallen upon her knees and was sobbing. 
“ Yvette 1 Yvette ! My child, my litde girl, my child, listen, 
answer me, Yvette ! My child ! Oh 1 my God, my God, 
what is the matter with her ? ** 

The frightened men wandered aimlessly about the room, 
bringing water, towels, glasses, and vinegar. 

Someone said : '* She ought to be undressed.*' 

The Marquise, who was almost out of her wits, tried to 
undress her daughter, but she no longer knew what she was 
doing. Her trembling hands fumbled uselessly at the clothing, 
and she moaned : I ... I ... I can*i, I can't." 

The maid had returned with a medicine bottle ; Servigny 
uncorked it and poured out half of its contents on to a hand« 
kerchief. He thrust it under Yvette's nose, and she choked. 

" Good ; she's breathing," he said. " It's nothing." 

He bathed her temples, her cheeks, and her neck with the 
strong'Smelling liquid. Then he signed to the maid to unlace 
the young girl, and when nothing but a petticoat was left over 
her chemise, he took her in his arms and carried her to the bed ; 
he was shaken, his senses maddened by the fragrance of her half* 
naked body, by the touch of her flesh, and the softness of the 
half*seen breasts on which he pressed his lips. 

When she was in bed he rose to his feet, very pale. 

“ She's coming to," he said ; " it's nothing," for he had 
heard that her breathing was continuous and regular. But 
seeing the men's eyes fixed upon Yvette stretched across the 
bed, a spasm of jealous fury seized him. He went up to them, 
saying : 

** Gentlemen, there are too many of us in this room. Be 
good enough to leave Monsieur Saval and myself alone with 
the Marquise." 

His voice was sharp and authoritative. The other men left 
at once. 

Madame Obardi had seized her lover in her arms and, with 
her face raised to his, was crying : 
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“ Save her ! ♦ . • Oh, save her 1 ” 

But Servigny, who had turned round, saw a letter on the 
table. /With a swift movement he picked it up and read the 
address. He guessed the whole affair at once and thought : 

Perhaps the Marquise had belter not know about this. And 
tearing open the envelope, he read at a glance the two lines 
which it contained : 

** I die so that I may not become a kept woman. 

It 




** Good-bye, mother, dear. Forgive me. 

“ Deuce take it,” he said to himself. “ This needs thinking 
over” ; and he hid the letter in his pocket. He returned to 
the bedside, and at once the thought came to him that the 
yoling girl had regained consciousness, but dared not show it 
out of shame, humiliation, and a dread of being questioned. 

The Marquise had fallen on her knees and was weeping, her 
head resting on the foot of the bed. Suddenly she exclaimed : 

A doctor I We must have a doctor 1 ** 

But Servigny, who had been whispering to Saval, said to her ; 

^‘No, it^s all right now. Just go out for a minute and 1 
promise you that she’ll be ready to kiss you when you come 
back/’ 

The baron took Madame Obardi’s arm and led her away. 
Servigny sat down beside the bed and took Yvette s hand. 

” Listen to me, Mam’selle,” he said. 

She did not answer. She felt so happy, so comfortable, so 
cosy and warm that she would have liked never to move or spea 
again, but to live on in this state. A sense of infinite well -bang 
possessed her, like no sensation she had ever known. e 
warm night air drifted into the room in a gentle, caressing 
breeze, and from time to time its faint breath blew sweety 
across her face. It was a caress, the wind’s kiss, the son 
refreshing breath of a fan made of all the leaves in the woo , 
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all the shadows of the night, all the mists of the river, and all 
the flowers, for the roses strewn upon the floor and the bed, 
and the rose-tree that clung to the balcony, mingled their 
languid fragrance with the healthy tang of the night breeze. 

She drank in the good air, her eyes closed, her senses still 
half adrift in the intoxication of the drug ; she no longer felt 
a wish to die, but a strong, imperious desire to live, to be happy, 
no matter how, to be loved, yes, loved. 

'‘•Mam’selle Yvette, listen to me,*' repeated Servigny. 

She decided to open her eyes. Seeing her thus revived, he 
went on : 

“ Come now, whai*s all this foolishness ? " 

** I was SO unhappy, Muscade," she murmured. 

He gave her hand a benevolent squeeze. 

" Well, this has been a deuce of a lot of use to you, now, 
hasn't it ? Now promise me not lo try again " 

She did not answer, but made a little movement of her head, 
and emphasised it with a smile that he felt rather than saw. 

He took from his pocket the letter he had found on the 
table. 

“ Am I to show this to your mother ? " he asked. 

“ No," she signed with a movement of her head. 

He did not know what more to say, for there seemed no way 
out of the situation. 

" My dear litde girl," he murmured, " we must all accept 
our share of things, however sad. I understand your grief, 
and I promise. . . 

" You’re so kind . . she stammered. 

They were silent. He looked at her. There was tenderness 
and surrender in her glance, and suddenly she raised her arms, 
as if she wished to draw him to her. He bent over her, feeling 
that she was calling him, and their lips met. 

For a long time they stayed thus with closed eyes. But he, 
realising that he was on the point of losing control, raised his 
head and stood up. She was smiling at him now with real 
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tenderness, and gripping his shoulders with both hands, she 
tried to hold him back. 

“ I’m going to fetch your mother,” he said. 

One more second,” she murmured. ‘‘ Tm so happy.” 

Then, after a brief interval of silence, she said very softly, 
so sofdy that he hardly heard her : 

” You will love me very much, won’t you ? ” 

He knelt down by the bedside and kissed her wrist, which 
she held out to him. 

“ I adore you.” 

But there were footsteps at the door. He sprang up and 
cried in his ordinary voice, with its faint note of irony : 

“ You can come in. It’s all over now.” 

The Marquise flung herself upon her daughter with open 
arms, and embraced her frantically, covering her face with 
tears. Servigny, his heart full of joy and his body on fire with 
love, stepped out on to the balcony to breathe deeply of the 
cool night air, Immming : 

/ \ ” Souvent femme varie ; 

1 / Bien fol est qui s’y fie.” 
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A SMALL LEATHER-BOUND NOTEBOOK LAY ON THE UPHOLSTERED 
seat of the railway carriage. I took it up and opened it. It 
was a traveller’s drary, dropped by its owner. 

Here are the last three pages of it copied out. 


Ftbruary \st, Mentone, capital of the Consumptives, noted 
for its pulmonary tubercles. Quite different from the potato 
tubercle, which lives and grows in the earth for the purpose of 
nourishing and fattening men, this variety lives and grows in 
man for the purpose of nourishing and fattening the earth. 

I got this scientific definition from a friendly doctor here, 
a very learned man. 

Am looking for an hotel. Am directed to the Grrrrand 
Hotel of Russia, England, Germany, and the Netherlands. 
Pay homage to the landlord’s cosmopolitan intellect and book 
a room in this caravanserai, which looks empty, it is so big. 

Walk round the town, which is pretty and admirably situated 
at the foot of an imposing mountain peak (see guide-book). 
Meet various people who look ill, being taken for a walk by 
others who look bored. Have observed several people wearing 
comforters (note this, all naturalists who may be becoming 
anxious at the disappearance of these garments !). 

Six Return for dinner. The tables are laid in an 

enormous room which could shelter three hundred guests ; 
as a matter of fact, it holds just twenty-two. They come in 
one after another. The first is a tall, thin, clean-shaven English- 
man. He is wearing a frock-coat with a long skirt, fitting 
closely at the waist. His thin arms are enveloped in its sleeves 

do 
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like an umbrella sheathed in its cover. This garment reminds 
me at the same time of an ecclesiastical cassock and of the civilian 
uniforms worn by ex-army captains and army pensioners. 
Down the front elevation runs a row of buttons clad in black 
serge like their master, and sewn very close to one another ; 
they look like an army of wood-lice. The buttonholes stand in 
a row opposite and have the air of making unseemly advances 
to the modest little buttons* 

The waistcoat fastens on the same system. The owner of 
the garment does not look precisely a sporty boy. 

He bows to me ; I return the compliment. 

Next item — three ladies, all English, a mother and rwo 
daughters. Each wears a helping of whipped white of egg on 
the top of her head ; rather remarkable. The daughters are 
old, like the mother. The mother is old, like the daughters. 
All three are thin, flat-chested, tall, stiff, and tired-looking ; 
their front teeth are worn outside, to intimidate plates and men. 

Other residents arrive, all English. Only one is fat and red- 
faced, with white whiskers. Every woman (there are fourteen) 
has a helping of white of egg on her head. I observe that this 
crowning delicacy is made of white lace (or is it tulle ? I don t 
know). It appears to be unsweetened. All the ladies look as 
though they were pickled in vinegar, although there are several 
young girls, not bad-looking, but with no figures and with 
no apparent promise of them. I am reminded of Bouilhet*s 
lines : 

“ Qu*in\porte ton sein maigre, 6 mon objet zimi ! 

On est plus pris du cceur quand la poitrine esi plate ; 

Et je vois comme un merle en sa cage enferm^, 

L’amour enlre les os, rivani sur une paite.” 

Two young men, younger than the first, arc likewise 
imprisoned in sacerdotal frock-coats. They are lay priests, 
with wives and children ; they are called parsons. They look 
more serious, less unbending, less kindly than our own priests. 
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I would not take a hogshead of them for a pint of ours. But 
that’s a matter of taste. 

As soon as all the residents are present, the head parson 
begins to speak, and recites, in English, a sort of long benedicite s 
the whole table listens to it with that pickled look on their 

My dinner being thus dedicated, despite me, to the God of 
Israel and Albion, all start their soup. 

Solemn silence reigns in the huge room — a silence which 
is surely not normal. I suppose the chaste sheep are annoyed 
at the invasion of a goat. 

The women especially retain a stiff, starched look, as though 
afraid of dropping their head-dress of whipped cream into the 
soup. 

The head parson, however, addretees a few words to his 
neighbour, the under parson. As I have the misfortune to 
understand English, I observe with amazement that they are 
continuing a conversation, interrupted before dinner, on the 
texts of the prophets. Every one listens attentively. 

I am fed, always against my will, upon unbelievable 
quotations. 

“ 1 will provide water for him that thirsteth,** said Isaiah. 

I did not know it. 1 knew none of the truths uttered by 
Jeremiah, Malachi, Ezekiel, Elijah, and Gagachias. These 
simple truths crawled down my ears and buzzed in my head 
like flies. 

“ Let him that is hungry ask for food 1 

“ The air belongeth to the birds, as the sea belongeth to 
the fish.” 

The fig-tree produceth figs, and the date-palm dates. 

“ He who will not hear, to him knowledge is denied.” 

How much greater and more profound is our great Henry 
Monnier, who through the lips of one man, the immortal 
Prud'homme, has uttered more thrilling truths than have been 
compiled by all the goodly fellowship of the prophets. 
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Confronted by the sea, he exclaims : How beautiful is 
the ocean, but what a lot of good land spoilt ! ” 

He formulates die everlasting policy of the world : ** This 
^ord is the light of my life. I can use it to defend the 

Power that gave it to me, and, if need be, to attack It 
also.** 


Had I had the honour to be introduced to the English people 
surrounding me, I would certainly have edified them with 
quotations from our French prophet. 

Dinner over, we went into the lounge. 

L ^ alone, in a comer. The British nation appeared to be 
hatching a plot on the other side of the room. 

Suddenly a lady went to the paino. 

Ah,’* thought I, *‘ a little mew-sic. Good.” 

She opened the instrument and sat down ; the entire colony 
ranked itself round her like an army, the women in front, the 
inen in the rear rank. 

Were they going to sing an opera ? 

The head parson, now turned choirmaster, raised his hand, 
then lowered 11 ; a frightful din rose up from every throat. 
1 hey were singing a hymn. 

The women squalled, the men barked, the windows shook. 

The hotel dog howled in the yard. Another answered him 
irom a room. 


I went off in a furious temper. I 
town. No theatre. No casino. 

I had to go back to the hotel. 


went for a walk round the 
No place of amusement. 


The English were still singing. 

I went to ^d. They went on singing. Till midnight they 

wng the praises of the Lord in the harshest, most hateful 

most out-of-tune voices I ever heard. Maddened by the 

hoi^ble spirit of imitation which drives a whole nation to 

such orgies, I buried my head beneath the sheets and 
sang: 


0 
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I pity the English Lord 

To whom such hymns are outpoured. 

If the Lord has a better ear 
Than His faithful people here. 

If He likes wit and grace 
And a pretty face. 

Appreciates music and art. 

Talent and liveliness, 

I pity Him, I confess, 

From the bottom of my heart. 

When I finally dropped off to sleep, I had fearful nightmares. 
I saw prophets riding upon parsons, eating white of egg off the 
heads of corpses. 

.Horrible ! Horrible ! 

Ftbruary 2n<l. As soon as I was up, I asked the landlord 
if these barbarian invaders of his hotel made a daily practice 
of this frightful diversion. 

** Oh, no, sir,” he answered with a smile. Yesterday was 
Sunday, and Sunday is a holy day to them, you know.” 

I answered ; 

Nothing is sacred when a parson's near, 

The traveller's rest, his dinner or hts ear. 

But if this caterwauling starts again, 

I shall incondnendy take the train. 

Somewhat surprised, the landlord promised to look into the 
matter. 

During the day I made a delightful excursion in the hills. 
At night, the same bemJicite. Then the drawing-room. What 
will they do ? Nothing, for an hour. 

Suddenly the same lady who accompanied the hymns the 
day before, goes to the piano and opens it. I shiver with 
fright. 
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She plays ... a waltz. 

The girls begin to dance. 

The head parson beats time on his knee from force of habit. 
The Englishmen one after another invite the ladies ; the white 
of egg whirls round and round and round : will it mm into 
sauce ? 

This is much better. After the waltz comes a quadrille, 
then a polka. 

Not having been introduced, I remain demurely in a comer. 

February yd. Another charming walk to the old castle, 
a picturesque ruin in the hills, on every peak of which remain 
the remnants of ancient buildings. Nothing could be more 
beautiful than the ruined casdes among the chaos of rocks 
dominated by Alpine snow^peaks (see guide-book). Wonder- 
ful country. 

During dinner 1 introduce myself, after the French fashion, to 
the lady next to me. She does not answer — English politeness. 
In the evening, another English ball. 

February 4 M. Excursion to Monaco (see guide-books). 

In the evening, English ball. 1 am present, in the role of 
plague-spot. 

February yk. Excursion to San Remo (see guide-books). 

In the evening, English ball. Still in quarantine. 

February 6tk. Excursion to Nice (see guide-books). 

In the evening, English ball. Bed. 

February •jtk. Excursion to Cannes (see guide-books). 

In the evening, English ball. Have tea in my comer. 

February %tk. Sunday ; my revenge. Am waiting for 
them. 
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They have resumed their pickled Sunday feces^ and are 
preparing their throats for hymns. 

So before dinner I slip into the drawing-room, pocket the 
key of the piano, and say to the porter : “ If the parsons want 
the key, tell them I have it, and ask them to see me.’^ 

During dinner various doubtful points in the Scriptures are 
discussed, texts elucidated, genealogies of biblical personages 
explained. 

Then they go to the drawing-room. The paino is approached. 
Sensation. — Discussion ; they seem thunderstruck. The white 
of egg nearly flies off. The head parson goes out, then returns* 
More discussion. Angry eyes are turned on me ; here are 
the three parsons, bearing down on me in line. They are 
ambassadorial, really rather impressive. They bow. I get up. 
The eldest speaks : 

“ Mosieu, on me av6 dit que v6 av6 pris la clef de la piano. 
Les dames vddraient le avoir, pour chants le cantique.” 

I answer : Sir, I can perfectly well understand the request 
these ladies make, but I cannot concede to it. You are a religious 
man, sir ; so am I, and my principles, stricter, no doubt, than 
yours, have determined me to oppose this profanation of the 
divine in which you are accustomed to indulge. 

“ I cannot, gentlemen, permit you to employ in the service 
of God an instrument used on weekdays for girls to dance to. 
We, sir, do not give public balls in our churches, nor do we 
play quadrilles upon the organ. The use you make of this 
piano offends and disgusts me. You may take back my answer 
to the ladies.*’ 

The three parsons retired abashed. The ladies appeared 
bewildered. They sing their hymns without the piano. 

February Noon. The landlord has just given me notice ; 

I am being expelled at the general request of the English people. 

I meet the three parsons, who seem to be supervising my 
departure. I go straight up to them and bow. 
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Gentlemen,” I say, ” you seem to have a deep knowledge 
of the Scriptures. I myself have more than a little scholarship. 
I even know a little Hebrew. Well, I should like to submit to 
you a case which profoundly troubles my Catholic conscience. 

** You consider incest an abominable crime, do you not ? 
Very well, the Bible gives us an instance of it which is very 
disturbing. Lot, fleeing from Sodom, was seduced, as you 
know, by his two daughters, and yielded to their desires, being 
deprived of his wife, who had been turned into a pillar of salt. 
Of this appalling and doubly incestuous connection were bom 
Ammon and Moab, from whom sprang two great peoples, the 
Ammonites and the Moabites. Well, Ruth, the reaper who 
disturbed the sleep of Boaz in order to make him a father, was 
a Moabite. 

** Do you not know Victor Hugo's lines ? — 

* . . . Ruth, une moabite, 

S'^tait couch^e aux pieds de Booz, le sein nu, 
Esp^rant on ne sait quel rayon inconnu, 

Quand viendraii du riveil la lumiire subite.' 

” The * hidden ray ' produced Obed, who was David's 
ancestor. 

“ Now then, was not Our Lord Jesus Christ descended from 
David ? 

The three parsons looked at one another in consternation, 
and did not answer. 

You will say/' I went on, “ that I speak of tlie genealogy 
of Joseph, the lawful but superfluous husband of Mary, mother 
of Christ. Joseph, as we all know, had nothing to do with 
his son's birth. So it was Joseph wlio was descended from a 
case of incest, and not the Divine Man. Gninied. But 1 will 
add two further observations. The first is that Joseph and Mary, 
being cousins, must have had the same ancestry ; the second, 
that it is a disgrace that we should have to read ten pages of 
genealogical tree for nothing. 
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" We ruin our eyes learning that A l>egat B, who begat C, 
who begat D, who begat E, who begat T*, and when we are 
almost driven off our heads by this interminable rigmarole, 
we come to the last one, who begat nothing. That, gentlemen, 
may well be called excess of mystification.** 

The three parsons, as one man, abruptly turned their backs 
on me, and fied. 

Two p.m. I catch the train for Nice. 


There the diary ended. Although these remarks reveal in 
their author execrable taste, a cheap wit and much vulgarity, 
yet I think they might put certain travellers on their guard 
against the peril of the Englishman abroad. 

I should add that there are undoubtedly charming English- 
men ; I have often met them. But they are rarely our fellow- 
guests at hotels. 



ROGER’S METHOD 

I WAS WALKING WITH ROGER ONE DAY WHEN A STREET-HAWKER 
bawled in our ears : 

“ New method of getting rid of mothers-in-!aw ! Buy, oh 
buy I ” 

I stopped, and said to my companion : 

“ Now that reminds me of a question I’ve long wanted to ask 
you. What is this ‘ Roger’s method ’ your wife talks about so 
often ? She jokes about it in such a gay, knowing way that I 
take it to be some love-potion of which you hold the secret. 
Whenever she’s told of some young man who is exhausted 
and has lost his nervous strength, she turns to you and says 
with a smile : ‘ Ah, you ought to show him Roger’s meiliod.’ 
And the funniest thing of all is that you always blush. 

“ Well, there’s a reason for it,’’ answered Roger. “ If my 
wife really knew what she was talking about, she d stop 
it mighty quick. I’ll tell you the story in strict confidence. 
You know I married a widow with whom I was very much m 
love. Now my wife has always been very free of speech, and 
before she became my wife we often had rather spicy little 
tall«. After all, that’s possible with widows ; they have the 
taste' of it in their mouths, you see. She has a perfectly honest 
liking for good smoking-room stories. The sins of the tongue 
do very little harm ; she’s bold, and I’m bashful ; and befcre 
our wedding she liked to embarrass me with jokes and questions 
which were not easy for me to answer. Perhaps it was her 
forwardness which made me fall in love with her. And, talking 
of love, i was absolutely devoted to her from head to toe, and 
she knew it too, the little baggage. 

" We decided on a quiet wedding and no honeymoon. 

89 
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After the religious ceremony the witnesses were to lunch 
with us, and then we were to go for a drive, returning to my 
house in the Rue du Helder for dinner. Well, the witnesses 
left, and off we went in the carriage ; I told the coachman to 
take us to the Bois de Boulogne. It was the end of June, and 
gorgeous weather. 

** As soon as were alone, she began to laugh. 

' My dear Roger,* she said, * now*s the time to show 
yourself gallant. See what you can do.’ 

** This invitation absolutely paralysed me. I kissed her 
hand ; I told her I loved her. I even had the pluck to kiss the 
nape of her neck twice, but the passers-by embarrassed me. 
And she kept on saying t^dth a funny, provoking little air : 
‘What next - . . What next . .* 

“ This ‘ what next ? * drained all my strength away. After 
all, in a carriage, in the Park, in broad daylight, one could 
hardly . . . well, you know what I mean. 

" She was amused by my obvious embarrassment. From 
time to time she remarked : " I’m very much afraid I’ve drawn 
a blank. You make me very uneasy.’ 

**' I too began to be uneasy— about myself. As soon as I’m 
scared, I become perfectly useless. 

** At dinner she was charming. To pluck up my courage, 
rd sent away my servant, who embarrassed me. Oh, we were 
perfectly well-behaved, but you know how foolish lovers are. 
We drank from the same glass, we ate off the same plate, 
with the same fork. We amused ourselves by beginning 
one biscuit from both ends, so that our lips met in the 
middle. 

* I should like a litde champagne,* she said. 

“ I had forgotten the bottle on the sideboard. I took it, 
untwisted the wires, and pressed the cork to make it By off. 
It wouldn’t go. Gabrielle smiled and murmured : * An evil 
omen.’ 

** I pttshed the swollen end of the cork with my thumb, 
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I twisted it to the right, I twisted it to the left, but in vain, and 
suddenfy I broke it right at the lip of the bottle. 

“ * Poor Roger,’ sighed Gabrielle. 

took a corkscrew and screwed it into the piece left in 
the neck. I couldn’t pull it out ; I had to call Prosper back. 
My wife was now shrieking with laughter and saying : ‘ Well, 
well ; I see I can depend on you.’ She was a little tipsy. 

By the time we came to the coffee, more titan a little. 

** A widow does not need to be put to bed with the maternal 
solicitude accorded to young girls, and Gabrielle went calmly 
to“her room, saying: 'Smoke your cigar for a quarter of an 
hour.’ 

When I rejoined her, I had lost confidence in myself, I 
admit. I felt unnerved, worried, ill at case. 

'' I took my lawful place. She said nothing. She looked at 
me with a smile upon her lips, obviously desiring to chaff me. 
Irony, at such a moment, was the last straw. 1 must confess 
that it made me helpless — hand and foot. 

** When Gabrielle observed my . . . embarrassment, she did 
nothing to reassure me. On the contrary, she asked me with 
an air of detachment : ‘ Are you always as lively as this ? * 

I could not help answering : ‘ Shut up ; you’re unbearable.’ 

** She went on laughing, but in an unrestrained, improper, 
exasperating way. 

True, I cut a sorry figure, and must have looked a proper 
fool. 

” From time to time, between new fits of merriment, she 
would say, choking with laughter : ‘ Come on — be brave — 
buck up, you poor boy.’ 

“ Then she continued to laugh so immoderately tliat she 
positively screamed. 

Finally I was so exhausted, so furious with myself and her, 
that I realised I should smaiCk her unless I went away. 

I jumped out of bed and dressed myself quickly in a fiendish 
temper, without a word to her. 
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** She became grave at once and^ seeing that I was angry, 
asked : ‘ What are you doing ? Where are you going ? ' 

I did not answer, and went down into the street. I wanted 
to kill someone, to have my revenge, to do some quite insane 
thing. I strode straight ahead at a great rate, and suddenly 
the idea came to me to go off with a woman. Who knows ? — 
it would be a trial, an experience, practice perhaps. At all 
events it would be revenge. And if I were ever deceived by 
my wife, 1 should at least have deceived her first. 

** I did not hesitate. I knew of a house not far from my 
own house ; I ran there and went in like a man who throws 
himself into deep water to see if he can still swim. 

“ Well, I coiJd swim ; I swam very well. I stayed there a 
long time, enjoying my secret and subtle revenge. Then I 
found myself in the street once more, at the cool hour before 
dawn. I now felt calm and sure of myself, contented, tranquil 
and still ready, I thought, for deeds of valour. 

I went slowly home, and quietly opened the door of my room. 

‘'Gabrielle was reading, her elbow propped up on the 
pillow. She raised her head and asked in a frightened voice : 
‘ Ah, there you are ; where have you been ? * 

** I made no answer. I undressed with an air of assurance. 
I returned like a victorious lord to the place whence I had 
abjectly fled. 

** She was amazed, and was convinced that I had made use 
of some mysterious secret. 

And now on every occasion she speaks of ‘ Roger's method ' 
as though she were referring to some infallible scientific device. 

** Well, well, it's ten years ago now, and I'm afraid the 
same attempt would not have much chance of success co*day, 
for me at any rate. 

** But if any friend of yours is nervous about his wedding- 
night, tell him of my stratagem, arid tell him, too, that from 
twenty to thirty-five there's no better way of loosening the 
tags, as the squire of Brant6me would have said." 
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In front of the farm-gate the men were waiting in their 
Sunday clothes. The May sun shed its brilliant light on the 
flowering apple-trees which roofed the whole fam^yard with 
blossom in great, round, fragrant bunches of pink and white. 
Petals fell round them in a ceaseless shower, fluttering and 
eddying into the tall grass, where the dandelions glittered 
like flames and the poppies were splashed in drops of 
blood. 

A sow slumbered on the side of the manure-heap, and a 
band"^itile pigs with twisted, cord-like tails ran round her 
huge belly and swollen dugs. 

Far away, through the trees behind the farmhouse, the 
church-bell suddenly rang out. Its iron voice sent up a faint 
and distant cry to the radiant heavens. Swallows darted arrow- 
lite J^rpgs the blue spaces bounded by the still shafts of tall 
beeches. A faint smell of stables mingled with the soft sweet 
Tragrance of the apple-trees. 

One of the men standing by the gate turned towards the 
house and cried : 

** Come quick, Melina j t’bell’s ringin’.” 

He was about thirty years of age, a tall young peasant, as 
yet not bowed or deformed by long labour in the fields. His 
old father, gnarled Tike the trunk of an oak, with scarred wrists 
and crooked legs, announced : ** Women, they bean t never 
ready first.” 

The two other sons laughed, and one, turning to the eldest 
brother, who had shouted first, said : ” Go fetch ’em, Polyte. 
They’ll not be here before noon.” 

The young man entered the house. 
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A flock of ducks near at hand began to quack and flap their 
wings, and waddled oflf down to t];e pond. 

Then at the open door appeared a stout woman carrying a 
two-months-old child. The white strings of her high bonnet 
hung down her back, streaming over a shawl as violently scarlet 
as a house on fire. The child, wrapped in white garments, 
rested against the nurse’s protruding stomach. 

Next came the mother, a tall, strong girl of barely eighteen, 
fresh and smiling, holding her husband's arm. The two grand* 
mothers followed, wrinkled like old apples, weariness apparent 
in their bowed backs, long since bent by rough and patient toil. 
One was a widow ; she took the arm of the grandfather wait- 
ing at the gate, and they left at the head of the procession, 
just behind the child and the midwife. The rest of the family 
followed, the younger ones carrying paper bags full of sweets. 

The little bell rang ceaselessly, calling with all its strength 
to the tiny mite it awaited. Children clambered on the 
dikes ; heads appeared at gateways ; milkmaids set down their 
pails and stood between them to watch the christening go by. 

And the nurse moved on triumphantly with her living burden, 
stepping between the puddles on the road, which mn between 
the tree-crowned banks. And the old people advanced with 
ceremonious steps, walking a little crookedly, because of their 
age and infirmity. And the young folk were eager to dance, 
and looked at the girls who came to see them go by ; and the 
father and mother walked with graver mien, following the child 
who would take their place and carry on their name in the 
country, the honoured name of Dentu. 

They emerged on the plain and struck across the fields, 
avoiding the long, roundabout road. Now the church came 
into view, with its pointed steeple. Just below the slate roof 
was an aperture, within which something swung swiftly back- 
wards and forwards, passing and repassing behind the narrow 
window. It was the bell, still ringing, calling the new-born 
child to come for the first time to the house of God. 
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•A dog had begun to follow the procession ; they threw sweets 
to it, and it frisked round their feet. 

'~nie chmS^door was open. By the altar stood the priest, 
a tall fellow, slim and strong, wii red hair. He too was a 
Dentu, the child’s uncle, another brother of the father. And 
he duly bestowed the name of Prosper-Cesar upon his nephew, 
who b^n to cry when he tasted the symbolic salt. 

When the ceremony was over, the family waited on the 
steps while the priest took off his surplice ; then they started 
off once more. They went fast now, for there was the prospect 
of dinner before them. A crowd of urchins followed, and 
whenever a handful of sweets was thrown to them they struggled 
ffiriously ; they fought hand to hand and pulled one another s 
hair j even the dog dashed into the fight for the sweets, more 
stubborn than the children who tugged at his tail and cars and 
paws. 

The nurse was tired ; she turned to the priest walking beside 
her, and said : “ Mow’d it be, sir, if you was to carry your 
newy for a stretch? Ah’m that cramped in the belly, ah d 
like a bit of a rest, like.’* 

The priest took the child in his arms, the white clothes making 
a broad white stripe over the black cassock. He was embar- 
rassed by the little burden, not knowing how to carry it or 
set it down. Every one laughed, and one of the grandmothers 
shouted ; “ Aren’t ye ever sorry, passon, that ye’ll never have 
one of your own ? ” 

The priest made no answer. He went forward with long 
strides, garing intently at the blue-eyed baby, longing to kiss 
the founded cheeks. He could no longer restrain the impulse ; 
raising the child to his face, he gave it a long kiss. 

The father shouted ; ** Hey there, passon, if ye d like one, 
ye’ve only to say so." 

They began to jest, after the fashion of peasants. 

As soon as they were seated at table, the rougli peasant 
merriment broke out like a tempest. The two other sons 
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were also to marry soon ; their sweethearts were present, 
invited just for the meal ; the guests perpetually alluded to 
the future generations foreshadowed by these unions. 

Their words were coarse and pungent ; the blushing girls 
the men guffawed. They shouted and beat upon the 
table with their fists. The fathef”an3’ grandfa^er were not 
behindhand with scandalous suggestions. The mother smiled ; 
the old women took their share in the fun and thrust in drastic 
remarks. 

The priest, inured to tliese rustic orgies, sat quietly beside 
the nurse, tickling his nephew's little mouth. He seemed sur- 
prised at the child's appearance, as though he had never noticed 
it^ He contemplated it with deliberate intentness, with dreamy 
gravity, and a tenderness arose in his heart, a strange, unknown 
tenderness, sharp and a litde melancholy, for the frail little 
creature that was his brother's son. 

He heard nothing, saw nothing, but stared at the child. He 
wanted to take him once more upon his knees, for still in his 
breast and in his heart he retained the soft pressure of the in- 
as when he carried him back from* the church. 

He was touched by that scrap of humanity as by an ineffable 
mystery of which he had never before thought, a mystery sacred 
and august, a new spirit made ffesh, the great mystery of new- 
born life, of wakening love, of the undying race of humanity 
going on for ever and ever. 

The nurse was eating ; her eyes shone in her red face. She 
was worried by the child, who prevented her from getting com- 
fortably near the table. 

" Give him to me," said the priest ; " I'm not hungry." 
And he took the child. Then everything around him faded 
and disappeared ; his eyes were fixed on the chubby pink 
face. Little by little the warmth of the tiny body penetrated 
through the shawls and the cassock to his legs, like a caress, 
so light, so good, so pure, so sweet, that his eyes filled with 
tears. 
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The noise of the revellers became terrific. The child, dis* 
turbed by the uproar, began to cry. 

A voice sang out : ** Hey there, parson, feed your baby. 

And a burst of laughter shook ie room. But the mother 
had risen ; she took her son and carried him into the next room. 
She came back a few minutes later announcing that he was 
fast asleep in his cradle. 

The meal went on. From time to time men and women 
went out into the yard, then returned and sat down again. 
The mea^ the vegetables, the cider, and the wine coursed down 
their ^oats, swelled their bellies, excited their spirits. 

Ni^t was falling when the coffee came in. 

Long before then the priest had vanished, his absence arous- 
ing no surprise. ... 

At last the young mother rose to see if the child were sul 

asleep. It was dark now. She entered the room on 
and advanced with arms outstretched, so as not to knock 
against the furniture. But a strange noise made her 
and she hurried out again in a fright, sure that she had heard 
someone move. Pale and trembling, she regained the dining- 
room and told her story. The men rose noisily, drunk and 
angry, and the father, a lamp in his hand, rushed out. 

The priest was on his knees beside the cradle, sobbing. 
His forehead rested on the pillow, beside the child’s head. 
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The entire population of V^ziers-le-R^thel had fol* 
lowed Monsieur Badon*Lereminc6 to his grave ; in every 
memory lingered sdll the last words of the prefect's funeral 
oration : ** An honourable man has gone from us.** 

Honourable he had been in every visible action throughout 
his life, in his speech, in the example he set, in his appearance, 
in his bearing, in his gait, in the cut of his l^ard and the shape 
of his hats. He had never spoken a word which did not contain 
a precept, never given alms without adding a piece of advice, 
never held out his hand without the air of bestowing a bene* 
diction. 

He left two children, a son and a daughter ; his son was on 
the town council, and his daughter, who had married a solicitor, 
Monsieur Poirel de la Voulte, moved in the best circles in 
Viziers. 

TTiey were , inconsolable at their father*s death, for they 
loved him sincerely. 

As soon as the ceremony was over, they returned to the 
house of death. All three, son, daughter, and son*in*law, 
shut themselves up in a room and opened the will, which was 
to be unsealed by them alone, and only after the coffin had been 
deposited in its resting-place. This request was conveyed to 
them by a brief note on the envelope. 

Monsieur Poirel de la Voulte, as a lawyer accustomed to 
such proceedings, opened the envelope. After adjusting his 
spectacles, he read it out to them in a dry voice htted for the 
recital of legal details. 

“ My children, my dear children, I could not rest quietly 
in my last sleep did I not make this confession to you from 
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beyond the grave. It is the confession of a crime which I 
have regrett^ with a bitterness that has poisoned my life. 
Yes, I am guilty of a crime, a frightful, appalling crime. 

I was twenty-six years old at the time, and had just been 
called to the bar in Paris. There I lived like any other young 
provincial stranded in the city without acquaintances, friends, 
or relatives. 

I took a mistress. How many people there are wliom the 
word * mistress * revolts ! Yet there are people who cannot 
live alone. I am one of them. Solitude fills me with a fright- 
ful agony, solitude at night, at home by the fireside. At such 
times I feel as though I were alone on earth, terribly alone, but 
surrounded with vague dangers, strange, fearful perils. The 
thin wall which separates me from my neighbour, the neighbour 
I do not know, keeps me as far from him as from the stars I 
see from my window. I am overcome with a son of fever, a 
fever of impatience and fear, and the silent walls terrify me. 
It is so deep and so sad, the silence of a room in which one lives 
alone. It is not only a silence round about the body, but a 
silence about the soul, and when a piece of furniture creaks, 
a shiver runs through the heart, for in this sorrowful place any 
sound comes as a surprise. 

** Often, unnerved and distracted by this terrifying silence, 
I have begun to speak, to babble words without sense or 
reason, just for the sake of making a noise. At these times 
my voice sounded so strange that I was afraid of it too. Is 
there anything more terrifying than talking to oneself in an 
empty house ? One's voice seems to be another’s, an unknown 
voice, speaking without cause, speaking to nobody, in the 
hollow air, with no human ear lo hear. For one knows, even 
before they escape into the solitude of the room, the words 
which are about to come from one's mouth, and when they 
resound mournfully in the silence, they sound no more than an 
echo, the strange echo of words murmured in an undertone by 
the brain. 
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“ I took a mistress, a young girl just like all the young girls 
who work in Paris at a profession too poorly paid to keep 
them. She was a sweet, good little thing ; her parents lived 
at Poissy. Occasionally she would go to spend a few days 
with them. 

“ For a year I lived uneventfully with her, fully intending to 
leave her as soon as I should find a girl attractive enough for 
me to marry. I proposed to leave her a small income, for among 
people of our class it is commonly acknowledged that a woman’s 
love must be paid for, in cash when she is poor, in presents 
when she is rich. 

“ But one day she informed me that she was going to have 
a child. I was aghast ; in a flash I foresaw the ruin of my whole 
life. I saw the chain I was doomed to drag with me till the 
day of my death, everywhere I went, in my future family life, in 
my old age, for ever 2 the chain of the woman bound to my 
life by the child, the chain of this child which must be brought 
up, watched, protected, while all the time the secret must be 
kept from it and from the world. I was utterly cast down by 
the news, and a vague desire — a desire I never expressed, but 
felt in my heart ready to leap out, like men hidden behind doors 
waiting the word to spring — a criminal desire lurked in the 
recesses of my mind. Supposing there were an accident. 
So many of these little creatures die before they are bom. 

“ Oh ! I had no wish to see my mistress die. Poor girl, 
I loved her well. But perhaps I desired the death of the odier, 
before I saw it. 

“ The child was bom. In my little bachelor apartment 
was a family, a sham family with a child ; an unnatural thing. 
The child was like all babies. I did not love it. Fathers, 
you know, do not love till later. They have not the natural 
passionate tenderness that belongs to mothers ; their aflections 
have to wake little by little, their souls come upon love litde 
by litde, through those bonds which each day draws closer 
between human beings who share each other’s lives. 
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Anothei year went by ; now I shunned my cramped little 
house, littered with linen and swaddling-clothes and socks 
the size of gloves, a thousand objects of all kinds lying on a 
table, on the arms of a chair, everywhere. Above all I kept 
away so as not to hear him cry, for he cried on every occasion, 
when his clothes were changed, when he was washed, when he 
was put to bed, indeed always. 

“ I had made some friendships, and in a drawing-room one 
day I met your mother. I fell in love wiili her, and the desire 
to marry her woke in my heart. I wooed her and asked her 
hand in marriage ; it was granted me. 

” And there I was, caught in a trap. 1 roust marry this young 
girl I adored, already having a child of my own— or I must tell 
the truth and renounce her, my happiness, my future, every- 
thing ; for her parents, who were very strict, would never have 
consented to the marriage if they had known all. 

** I spent a terrible month of agonising moral torment, a 
month during which a thousand terrible thoughts haunted me. 
And ever growing within me I felt a hatred for my son, for 
that little scrap of living, weeping flesh who barred my way, 
cut my life in two, and condemned me to a cheerless existence 
without any one of the vague hopes which are the charm of 
youth. 

**Then my mistress' mother fell ill, and I was left alone 
with the child. 

** It was December, and frightfully cold. What a night ! 
My mistress had just gone ; 1 had dined alone in the little parlour, 
and softly entered the room where the baby slept. 

I sat before the fire in an arm-chair. A dry, icy wind blew 
outside and rattled the window-panes, and through the window 
I could see the stars glitter with that keen light they have on 
frosty nights. 

Then the obsession which for the last month had haunted 
me entered into my head anew. The moment 1 sat still it 
descended upon me and gnawed my brain. It gnawed me as 
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ibced ideas do, as cancer must gnaw the flesh. I felt it there in 
my head, in my heart, in my whole body ; it devoured me like a 
wild beast. I tried to hunt it away, to drive it off, to open my 
mind to other thoughts, to new hopes, as one opens a window 
in the morning to let out the tainted air of the night ; but not 
for a single instant could I chase it from my brain. I do not 
know how to describe this torture. It nibbled at my soul, 
and I felt every movement of its teeth with horrible pain, a 
veritable anguish of body and soul. 

** My life was over ! How was I to escape from this dilemma ? 
How draw back and how confess ? * 

And I loved your mother madly; that made the insur- 
mountable obstacle still more frightful. 

A terrible rage grew in me, tightening my throat, a rage 
which was akin to madness . . . madness I Yes, I was mad, 
that night I 

'* The child was asleep. I rose and watched it sleeping. It 
was he, that abortion, that mite, that nothing, who condemned 
me to hopeless misery. 

He slept, with his mouth open, under a heap of blankets, 
in a cradle near the bed in which / could not sleep. 

** How did I do what I did ? Do I know ? What force 
led me on, what evil power possessed me ? Oh, the tempta- 
tion came to me without my realising how it made its presence 
known. 1 remember only that my heart beat furiously, so 
violently that I heard it like the strokes of a hammer from 
behind a wall. That is all I remember — my heart- beating. 
In my head was a strange confusion, a tumult, a routing of all 
reason, all common sense. I was in one of those hours of 
terror and hallucination wherein man has no longer knowledge 
of his actions nor control of his will. 

** Softly I raised the coverings which hid my child’s body ; I 
threw them on the foot of the cradle, and saw him stark-n^ed. 
He did not wake. Then I went to the window, sofdy, so sofdy ; 
and I opened it. 
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“ A blast of icy air rushed in like a murderer, so bitterly cold 
that I fell back before it ; and the two candles Bickered. And 
I remaned standing by the window, not daring to turn round, 
as if not to see what was happening behind me, and always 
feeling, gliding over my temples, my cheeks, my hands, the 
deathly air which flowed into the room in a steady stream. 
It went on a long dme. 

“ I did not think, I considered nothing. Suddenly a little 
cough sent a dreadful shiver through me from head to foot, a 
shiver 1 can feel at this moment, in the roots of my hair. With 
a wild movement I slammed the window down and, turning 
round, ran to the cradle. 

** He was sdll asleep, with open mouth, stark-naked. I 
touched his legs ; they were frozen, and I pulled up the 
coverings* 

** My heart suddenly softened, snapped, was filled with piiy, 
tenderness, and love for the poor innocent wretch 1 had wanted 
to kill* I pressed a long kiss on his thin hair, then sat down 
again by the fireside. 

** I thought with stupor, with horror, of what I had done ; 
I wondered whence came these tempests of the soul wherein 
man loses all awareness of things, all control over himself, and 
acts under a kind of mad intoxication, not knowing what he 
docs, nor where he goes, like a ship in a hurricane. 

** The child coughed once more, and my heart was rent in 
two* If he were to die 1 Oh, my God ! my God ! What 
Would become of me ? 

** I got up to go and look at him ; and, a candle in my hand, 
I bent over him. Seeing him breathing quietly, I was reassured ; 
he coughed a third time, and I was seized with a terrible sliudder, 
and started so violently back — as a man might when distracted 
at the sight of some frightful happening — that I let the candle 
fall* 

WTien I str^ghcened myself after picking it up I observed 
that my temples were drenched with the sweat of agony, a 
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sweat hot and icy at once, as though some part of the frightful 
moral suffering and unspeakable torture, which does actually 
bum like fire and freeze like ice, were oozing out through the 
skin and bone of my skulL 

** Till daybreak I remained beside the cradle, calming my 
fears when he remained quiet for a long stretch, and enduring 
terrible agonies when a feeble cough issued from his mouth. 

'' He awoke with red eyes and a sore throat, obviously ill. 

When the charwoman came, I sent her out at once for a 
doctor. He came at the end of an hour, and after examining 
the child, he said : 

“ * Has he not been cold ? ** 

** * No, I don’t think so,* I stammered, trembling like a very 
old man. 

“ Then I asked : 

“ * What is it ? Is it serious ? * 

* I cannot tell yet,* he answered, * I will come back again 
this evening.* 

He did come back again that evening. My son had lain 
almost all day in a deep slumber, coughing from time to dme. 

** During the night inflammation of the lungs set in. 

It lasted ten days. I cannot tell you what I suffered 
during those interminable hours which separate dawn from 
dusk and dusk from dawn. 

“ He died. . . . 

" And since then, since chat moment, I have not passed an 
hour, no, not one hour, without that poignant, fearful memory, 
that memory which gnaws and twists and rends my spirit, 
stirring witUn me like a ravenous beast Imprisoned in the 
bottom of my soul. 

“ Oh, if I had only been able to go mad ! ** 


Monsieur Poirel de la Voulte pushed up his spectacles : it 
was a gesture customary with him when he had finished reading 
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a d«e<l ; and the three looked at one another in silence, pale 
and motionless. 

After a moment the lawyer said : “ This must be destroyed. 

The other two nodded their assent. He lit a candle, care- 
fully separated the pages containing the dangerous confession 
from those containing the monetary dispositions, then placed 
them in the flame of the candle and threw them into the grate. 

They watched the white pages burn up. Soon they were 
only a small black heap. Several letters could still be dis- 
tinguished, standing out white against the blackened paper, so 
the daughter crushed the thin shrivelled layer of ash with nervous 
movements of her toe, and stamped it down among the cold 
cinders. 

For some time longer. the three of them stayed watching as 
though they were afraid that the burnt secret would escape up 
the chimney. 




THE MOTHER OF MONSTERS 

1 WAS REMINDED OF THIS HORRIBLE STORY AND THIS HORRIBLE 
woman on the sea^^front the other day, as I stood watching — 
at a watering-place much frequented by the wealthy — a lady 
well known in Paris, a young, elegant, and charming prl, 
universally loved and respected. 

My story is now many years old, but such things are not 
forgotten. 

I had been invited by a friend to stay with him in a small 
country town. In order to do the honours of the district, he 
took me about all over the place ; made me see the most cele- 
brated views, the manor-houses and castles, the local industries, 
die ruins ; he showed me the monuments, the churches, the 
old carved doors, the trees of specially large size or uncommon 
shape, the oak of St. Andrew and the Roqueboise yew. 

When, with exclamations of gratified enthusiasm, I had 
inspected all the curiosities in the district, my friend confessed, 
widi every sign of acute distress, that there was nothing more 
to visit. I breached again. I should be able, at last, to enjoy 
a little rest under the shade of the trees. But suddenly he 
exclaimed : 

“ Why, no, there is one more. There’s the Mother of \ 
Monsters.** 

** And who,** I asked, “ is the Mother of Monsters ? ” 

He answered : “ She is a horrible woman, a perfect demon, 
a creature who every year deliberately produces deformed, 
hideous, frightful children, monsters, in a word, and sells them 
to peep-show men. 

** The men who follow this ghastly trade come from time 
to time to discover whether she has brought forth any fresh 
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abortion, and if they like the look of the object, they pay the 
mother and take it away with them. 

Y She has dropped eleven of these creatures. She is rich. 
You think I‘m joking, making it up, exaggerating. No, 
my friend, Vm only telling you the truth, the literal truth. 

“ Come and see this woman. I’ll tell you afterwards how 
she became a monster-factory.” 

He took me off to the outskirts of the town. 

She lived in a nice litde house by the side of the road. It 
was pretty and well kept. The garden was full of flowers, 
and smelt delicious. Anyone would have taken it for the 
home of a retired lawyer. 

A servant showed us into a litde parlour, and the wretched 
creature appeared. 

She was about forty, . tall, hard-featured, but well built, 
vigorous, and wealthy, the true type of robust peasantry, 
half animal and half woman. 

She was aware of the disapproval in which site was held, 
and seemed to receive us with malignant humility. 

” What do the gen demon want ? ” she inquired. 

' My friend replied : ” We have been told that your last child 
is just like any other child, and not in the least like his brothers. 
I wanted to verify this. 1$ it true ? ” 

She gave us a sly glance of anger and answered : 

” Oh, no, sir, oh dear no ! He’s even uglier, mebbe, than 
the others. IVc no luck, no luck at all, they’re all that way, 
sir, all like that, it's something cruel ; how can the good Lord 
be so hard on a poor woman left all alone in the world ! ” 
She spoke rapidly, keeping her eyes lowered, with a hypo- 
critical air, like a scared wild beast. She softened the harsh 
tone of her voice, and it was amazing to hear these tearful 
high-pitched words issuing from that great bony body, with 
its coarse, angular strength, made for violent gesture and wolflsh 
howling. 

” We should like to see your child," my friend said. 
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She appeared to blush. Had I perhaps been mistaken ? 
After some moments of silence she said, in a louder voice : 
“ What would be the use of that to you ? ** 

She had raised her head, and gave us a swift, burning glance. 

“ Why don’t you wish to show him to us.^ ** answered my 
friend. “ There are many people to whom you show him. 
You know whom I mean.” 

She started up, letting loose the full fury of her voice. 

” So that’s what you’ve come for, is it ? Just to insult me ? 
Because my bairns are like animals, eh? Well, you’ll not see 
them, no, no, no, you shan’t. Get out of here. I know you 
all, the whole pack of you, bullying me about like this I ” 

She advanced towards us, her hands on her hips. At the 
brutal sound of her voice, a sore of moan, or rather a mew, a 
wretched lunatic screech, issued from the next room. I shivered 
to the marrow. We drew back before her. 

In a severe tone my friend warned her : 

Have a care, She-devil ” — the people all called her She- 
devil—** have a care, one of these days this will bring you bad 
luck.” 

She trembled with rage, waving her arms, mad with fury, 
and yelling : 

** Get out of here, you 1 What’ll bring me bad luck ? Get 
out of here, you pack of beasts, you ! 

She almost flew at out throats ; we fled, our hearts contracted 
with horror. 

When we were outside the door, my friend asked : 

” Well, you’ve seen her ; what do you say to her ? ” 

I answered : ** Tell me the brute’s history.” 

And this is what he told me, as we walked slowly back along 
the white high road, bordered on either side by the ripe com that 
rippled like a quiet sea under the caress of a small, gentle wind. 


The girl had once been a servant on a ferm, a splendid worker, 
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well-behaved and careful. She was not known to have a lover, 
and was not suspected of any weakness. 

She fell, as they all do, one harvest night among the heap of 
> com, under a stormy sky, when the still, heavy air is hot Hl^ a 
furnace, and the brown bodies of the lads and girls are drenched 
^wth sweat. 

Feeling soon after that she was pregnant, she was tormented 
with shame and fear. Desirous at all costs of hiding her mis- 
fortune, she' forcibly compressed her belly by a method she 
invented, a horrible corset made of wood and ropp. The 
more the growing child swelled her body, the more she light- 
ened the instrument of torture, suffering agony, but bearing 
her pain with courage, always smiling and active, letting no 
one see or suspect anything. 

She crippled the little creature inside her, held lightly in 
that terrible machine ; she crushed him, deformed liim, made a 
monster of him. The skull was squeezed almost flat and ran 
to a point, with the two great eyes juiting right out from the 
forehead. The limbs, crushed against the body, were twisted 
like the stem of a vine, and grew to an inordinate lengt t, v.it 1 
the fingers and toes like spiders’ legs. 

The trunk remained quite small and round like a nut. 

She gave birth to it in the open fields one spring morning. 
When the women weeders, who had run to her I'c'P- ^ 
the beast which was appearing, they fled shrieking. And die 
Story ran round the neighbourhood that she had broug i o 
demon into the world. It was then that she got ilie name 

“ She-devil.” , 

She lost her place. She lived on charity, and perlups nn 
secret love, for she was a fine-looking girl, and not a men 

are afraid of hell. , , , ,< 

She brought up her monster, which, by ihe way, '' le |a 
with a savage hatred, and which she would penaps 
strangled had not the c^r/, foreseeing the likclilK>o(! of sm h a 
crime, terrified her with threats of ihc law. 
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At last one day some passing showmen heard teU of the 
frightful abortion, and ask^ to see it, intending to take it away 
if they liked it. They did like it, and paid the mother five 
hundred francs down for it. Ashamed at first, she did not 
want to let them see a beast of this sort ; but when she discovered 
that it was worth money, that these people wanted it, she began 
to bargain, to dispute it penny by penny, inflaming them with 
the tale of her child's deformities, raising her prices with peasant 
tenacity. 

In order not to be cheated, she made a contract with them. 
And they agreed to pay her four hundred francs a year as well, 
as though they had taken this beast into their service. 

The unhoped-for good fortune crazed the mother, and after 
that she never lost the desire to give birth to another pheno- 
menon, so that she would have a fixed income like the upper 
classes. 

As she was very fertile, she succeeded in her ambition, and 
apparently became expert at varying the shapes of her monsters 
according to the pressure they were made to undergo during the 
period of her pregnancy. 

She had them long and short, some like crabs and others 
like lizards. Several died, whereat she was deeply distressed. 

The law attempted to intervene, but nothing could be proved. 
So she was left to manufacture her marvels in peace. 

She now has eleven of them alive, which bring her in from five 
to six thousand francs, year in and year out. One only is not yet 
placed, the one she would not show us. But she will not keep 
it long, for she is known now to all the circus proprietors in the 
world, and they come from time to time to see whether she has 
anything new. 

She even arranges auctions between them, when the creature 
in question is worth it. 

My friend was silent. A profound disgust suited in my 
heart, a furious anger, and regret that I had not strangled the"* 
brute when I had her in my hands. 
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“ Then who is the father ? ” I asked. 

, “ Nobody knows,” he replied. ” He or they have a certain 
modesty. He, or they, remain concealed. Perhaps they share 
in the spoils.” 


I had thought no more of that far-off adventure until the 
other day, at a fashionable watering-place, when 1 saw a charm- 
ing and elegant lady, the most skilful of coquettes, surrounded 
by several men who have the highest regard for her. 

I walked along the front, arm-in-arm with my friend, the 
local doctor. Ten minutes later I noticed a nurse looking 
after three children who were rolling about on the sand. 

A pathetic little pair of crutches lay on the ground. Then 1 
saw that the three children were deformed, hunch-backed and 
lame ; hideous little creatures. 

The doctor said to me : ” Those are the offspring of the 
charming lady you met just now.” 

I felt a profound pity for her and for them. 

The poor mother I ” I cried. ” How docs she still manage 
to laugh ? ” 

” Don’t pity her, my dear fellow,** replied my friend. “It’s 
the poor children who are to be pitied. That’s the result of 
keeping the figure graceful right up to the last day. Those 
monsters are manufactured by corsets. She knows perfectly 
well that she’s risking her life at that game. What does she 
care, so long as she remains pretty and seductive ? ” 

And 1 remembered the other, the peasant woman, the She- 
devil, who sold hers. 
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The whole of this district was amazing, marked with a 
character of almost reUgious grandeur and sinister desolation. 

In the centre of a great ring of bare hills, where nothing 
grew but whins and a rare, freakish oak rwisted by the wind, 
there lay a vast, wild tarn, in whose black and stagnant waters 
shivered thousands of reeds. 

A solitary house stood on the banks of this gloomy lake, a 
small low house inhabited by an old boatman, old Joseph, 
who lived on the proceeds of his hshing. Every week he carried 
his fish down to the neighbouring villages, and returned with 
the simple provisions necessary to his existence. 

I had the whim to visit this hermit, and he invited me to 
come and raise his nets with him. 

I accepted. 

His boat was a worm-eaten old tub. Thin and bony, he 
rowed with a quiet, monotonous movement which soothed my 
spirit, already caught up in the melancholy of the enclosing sky. 

Amid this ancient landscape, sitting In this primitive boat, 
steered by this man from another age, I imagined myself trans- 
ported to one of the early epochs of Ae world. 

He raised his nets, and threw the fish down at his feet with the 
gestures of a biblical fisherman. Then he consented to take 
me to the end of the marsh, and suddenly I saw, on the other 
bank, a ruin, a gutted hovel, on the wall of which was a cross, 
a huge red cross : under the last gleams of the setting sun it 
looked as if it were traced in blood. 

“ What is that ? I asked. 

Instantly the man crossed himself, and answered : 

“ That is where Judas died.’* 
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I was not surprised ; 1 felt as though I might have expected 
this strange reply. 

6ut I persisted : 

‘‘Judas? What Judas?” 

He added : “ The Wandering Jew, sir.” 

I begged him to tell me this legend. 

But it was better than a legend, it was a piece of history, of 
almost contemporary history, for old Joseph had known tlieman. 

Once upon a dme the hut was occupied by a tall woman, a 
beggar of sorts, who lived on public clarity* 

From whom she had got this hovel, old Joseph no longer 
remembered. One night an old man with a white beard, so 
old that he looked a centenarian twice over, and could hardly 
drag one foot after the other, passed by artd asked this poor old 
woman for alms. 

She answered : 

“ Sit down, Father, all here is for all the world, for it comes 
from all the world.” 

He sat down on a stone in front of the house. He shared 
the woman's bread, her bed of leaves, and her house. 

He never left her. He had finished his travels. 

Old Joseph added : 

” It was our Lady the Virgin who permitted that, sir, seeing 
that a woman had opened her door to Judas.” 

For this old vagabond was the Wandering Jew. 

The country-side did not know this at once, but soon 
suspected it from the fact that he was always walking, the 
habit was so strong in him. 

Another thing had roused their suspicions. The woman 
who sheltered the unknown man in her house passed for a 
Jewess, since she had never been seen at church. 

For ten leagues around no one called her anything but “ the 
Jewess.” 

When the little children of the district saw her coming to 
beg, they cried out : 
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** Mother, mother, it’s the Jewess ! ** 

She and the old man began to wander round the neighbour- 
hood, holding their hands out at every door, babbling entreaties 
after every passer-by. They were seen at dl hours of the day, 
on lonely paths, in village streets, or eating a piece of br^d 
in the shade of a solitary tree, in ^e fierce heat of noon. 

And they began to call the beggar Old Judas.” 

One day he brought back in his sack two little live pigs 
which had been given him at a farm because he had cured the 
farmer of a sickness. 

And soon he stopped begging, wholly occupied in leading 
his pigs about in search of food, guiding them along the tarn, 
under the solitary oak-trees, and in the litde valleys near by. 
The woman, on the contrary, wandered ceaselessly in quest of 
alms, but joined him again every evening. 

He never went to church, any more than she, and had never 
been seen to make the sign of the Cross at the wayside shrines. 
All this caused a deal of gossip. 

One night his companion was taken ill with a fever, and 
began to shake like a rag in the wind. He went to the town 
to get medicine, then shut himself up with her, and for six days 
no one saw him. 

But the cur^y having heard that ” the Jewess ” was about to 
pass away, came to bring the dying woman the consolations of 
iiis religion, and to offer her the last sacrament. Was she a 
Jewess ? He did not know. In any event, he wished to try 
and save her soul. 

He had scarcely knocked at the door when old Judas 
appeared on the threshold, panting, his eyes blazing, all his 
long white beard quivering like running water : he screamed 
words of blasphemy in an unknown tongue, stretching out his 
thin arms to hinder the priest’s entry. 

The cur^ tried to speak, offered him money and assistance, 
but the old man continued to revile him, m^ng the gesture 
of stoning him. 
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And the priest retreated, pursued by the be^ar’s curses. 

Next day, old Judases companion died. He buried her 
himself in front of the doorway. TTiey were so poor that no 
one interfered with them. 

Once more the man was seen leading his pigs along the 
tarn and on the hillsides. And several times he began begging 
for food again. But now he got next to nothing, so many stories 
were going round about him. And every one knew in what a 
fashion he had welcomed the curi. 

He disappeared. It was during Holy Week. No uneasiness 
was felt. 

But on Easter Monday some boys and girls who had gone 
for a walk up to the tarn, heard a great noise in the hut. The 
door was shut ; the boys broke it open and the two pigs 
escaped, leaping like deer. They were never seen again. 

They all entered, and saw on ground a few old rags, the 
beggar's hat, some bones, some dried blood and remains of 
flesh in the hollow of a skull. 

His pigs had eaten him. 

And old Joseph added : 

“ It had happened on Good Friday, at three in the afternoon." 
I asked him : ** How do you know ? " 

He replied : " It cannot he doubted." 

I did not try to make him understand how natural it was for 
the famished beasts to eat their suffering master if lie had died 
suddenly in his hut. 

As for the cross on the wall, it appeared one morning, and 
no one knew what hand had painted it that strange colour. 

After that, none doubted that the Wandering Jew had died 
in that place. 

I believed it myself for an hour. 
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W HENEVER Sabot came into the public-house of Martin* 
ville, a roar of laughter went up in anticipation. The fellow 
was as good as a play. He had no love for parsons, not he I 
He ate them alive. 

Sabot (Th^odule), master joiner, represented the radical 
party at Martin ville. He was a tall, thin man with a sly, grey 
eye, hair brushed on to his temples, and a thin mouth. When 
he said, ** Our holy father the wash-out in a certain way he 
had, the whole company yelled with laughter. He was careful 
CO work on Sunday while mass was going on. Every year he 
killed his pig on the Monday in Holy Week, so as to have 
black puddings till Easter, and when the priest passed he always 
said merrily : 

** There's the fellow who's just been swallowing his God 
out of a pint-pot.'* 

The priest, a stout man, also very tall, feared him for his 
chaiT, which won him many supporters. The Reverend 
Maritime had * a diplomatic mind, and liked subtle methods. 
For ten years the struggle went on between these two, secret, 
bitter, and incessant. Sabot was on the town council, and it 
was thought that he would be made mayor, which would 
certainly constitute the definite defeat of the church. 

The elections were about to take place, and the religious 
party in Mardnville trembled for its security. One morning 
the priest went off to Rouen, telling his servant that he was 
going to the archbishop’s palace. 

Two days later he returned, looking joyful and triumphant. 
Next day every one knew that the chancel of the church was 
to be restored. His Lordship had ^ven six hundred francs 
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towards it out of his own pocket. All the old deal stalls were 
to be removed and replaced by new ones of oak. It was an 
important piece of carpentry, and by the evening every one 
was talking of it. 

Th^odule Sabot did not laugh. 

When he walked through the village next day, neighbotirs, 
friends and enemies alike, all asked him jestingly : 

“ Is it you who*s to do the church choir ? 

He found nothing to answer, but his heart was black with 
rage. 

It’s a fine job,” they added unkindly. “ It’s worth a good 
two or three hundred.” 

Two days later it was known that the work of repair was to 
be entrusted to Cilestin Chambrelan, the joiner at Perchevillc. 
Then the rumour was denied, and then it was announced that 
all the church pews were to be replaced as well. It would 
cost quite two thousand francs, and they had appealed to the 
government for the money. There was great excitement. 

Thiodule Sabot could not sleep. Never, within the memory 
of man, had a local joiner executed such a task. Then the 
story ran that the priest was heart«broken at giving this work to 
a joiner who was a stranger to the village, but that Sabot’s 
opinions were a barrier that prevented the contract from being 
entrusted to him. 

Sabot knew it. At nightfall he betook himself to the 
rectory. The servant told him that the priest was at church. 
He went there. 

Two lay sisters, sour old spinsters, were decorating the 
altar for the month of St. Mary, under the direction of the 
priest. He stood in the middle of the choir, protruding his 
enormous stomach, and was superintending the labours of the 
women who, perched on chairs, were arranging flowers round 
the shrine. 

Sabot felt uneasy there, as though he had entered the house 
of his deadliest foe, but his avarice spurred him on. He came 
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up cap in hand, taking no notice of the lay sisters, who 
remained motionless upon their chairs, stupefied with 
amazement. 

** Good evening, parson,” he stammered. 

“ Good evening, joiner,” replied the priest without turn* 
ing his head, engrossed in the work at the altar. 

Sabot, who had rather lost his bearings, found nothing more 
to say. After a pause, however, he added ; 

** You are making preparations ? ” 

** Yes,” replied Maritime, ” we are drawing near to the month 
of St. Mary.” 

” Quite, quite,’* said Sabot, and was silent. 

He was by now anxious to leave without speaking at all, 
but a glance at the choir restrained him. He saw that there 
were sixteen stalls to be repaired, six on the right and eight on 
the left, the vestry door occupying two places. Sixteen oak 
stalls were to be had for three hundred francs at the outside, 
and with a little good management a clever workman could 
make a clear two hundred francs on the job. He managed to 
stammer : 

” I’ve come for the work.” 

The priest looked surprised. 

** What work ? ” he asked. 

** The work to be done,” murmured Sabot, now quite 
desperate. 

At that the priest turned and stared at him, saying : 

” Do you mean the repairs to the choir of my church ? ” 

At the tone adopted by the priest, Th^odule Sabot felt a 
shiver run up his spine, and once more he suffered a violent 
longing to slink away. But he replied meekly : 

” Yes, your Reverence.” 

The priest crossed his arms on his broad paunch, and said 
as though thunderstruck with surprise : 

” And you . . . you . , . you. Sabot ♦ . . come here and 
ask me that 1 . . . You . . . the only infidel in my parish. .* . . 
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Why, it would be a scandal, a public scandal. His Lordship 
would reprimand me ; I might even lose the living.*’ 

He paused for a few seconds to regain his breath, then pro- 
ceeded more calmly : 

“ I quite understand that it pains you to see a work of such 
importance entrusted to a joiner from a neighbouring parish. 
But I cannot do otherwise, unless . . . but no . . . that's im- 
possible. You’d never agree to it, and without that . . . 
never.” 

Sabot was now looking at the ranks of pews running right 
to the west door. Mercy ! was all that to be restored ? 

What must you have?” he asked. “It can’t do any 
harm telling.” 

” I must have an overwhelming proof of your good inten- 
tions,” replied the priest firmly. 

” I don’t say,” murmured Sabot, ” I don’t say but what an 
understanding mightn’t be come to.” 

” You must communicate publicly at high mass next Sunday,” 
announced the priest. 

The joiner felt himself growing pale and, without answering, 
asked : 

” And the pews, are they all to be done too ? ” 

” Yes,” replied the priest with emphasis, ” but later on.” 

” Well, I don’t say,” replied Sabot. ” 1 don t say. I m 
no atheist, I’m not ; I’ve no quarrel with religion. What 
upsets me is the practice of it, but in a case like this I dare say 
you’d not find me obstinate.” 

The lay helpers had descended from their chairs and were 
hidden behind -the altar; they were listening, livid with 
emotion. 

The priest, perceiving that he was victorious, became familiar 
and jolly at once : 

” Splendid 1 Splendid ! Now that’s verv sensible of you, 
very sensible. Wait and see.” 

Sabot smiled uncomfortably, and asked ; 
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** Can’c this here communion be put ofF for a bUy just a little 
bit ? 

But the priest resumed his severe expression. 

** From the moment that the contract is given to you> I must be 
certain of your conversion,” he said, then continued more mildly : 

“ You’d better come and confess to-morrow, for I shall have 
to examine you at least twice.” 

” Twice ? . . repeated Sabot. 

” Yes,” said the priest with a smile. ” You see, you need a 
thorough cleaning, a complete wash. I expect you to-morrow.” 

” And where’ll you do it ? ” asked the joiner in dismay. 

” Why ... in the confessional.” 

” What . In that box over there in the comer ? Now 
look here ... I don’t like your box a bit.” 

” Why not ? ” 

” Why . . . why, Tm not used to it. And I’m a bit hard 
of hearing too.” 

The priest showed himself accommodating. 

” Very well. Come to my house, to my study. We’ll get 
it done ^ere privately. Does that suit you ? ” 

” Oh, that'll suit me all right, but that box of yours, no 1 ” 

” Well, to-morrow then, after the day’s work, at six o’clock.” 

” Right oh ! right you are. That’s settled. See you to- 
morrow, parson, and damn the man who goes back on a 
bargain.” 

He held out his huge rough hand, on which the priest let 
his own fall with a loud smack. The echo ran along the 
vaulted roof and died in the distance behind the organ pipes. 

Throughout the following day Tlifodule Sabot felt uncom- 
fortable. He suffered an apprehension very like the fear one 
suffers before having a tooth out. At every moment the 
thought flashed across his mind : ” I’ve got to confess this 
evening.” And his harried soul, the soul of a not very strongly- 
convinced atheist, was sorely troubled before the vague powerful 
terror of the divine mystery. 
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As soon as his work was over he went off to the priest s 
house. Its owner was waiting for him in the garden, 
his breviary as he walked up and down a small path. He 
seemed delighted to see him and welcomed him with a hearty 

laugh. .. 

“ Alt— here we are, then I Come in, come m, Monsieur 

Sabot ; no one will eat you.’’ 

Sabot entered the house first. 

" If it’s all the same to you," he faltered, “Id like to see 

mv little affair through at once like.” _ 

'“At your service,” replied the priest. “ My surplice is 
here. One minute, and I’m ready to listen to you. 

The joiner, so distressed that his mind was a blank, watc^d 
him put on the white garment with its pleated folds. Ihe 

priest signed to him : 

“ Kneel down on that hassock.” 

But Sabot remained sunding, ashamed at having to kneel. 

** Does it do any good ? ” he stammered. 

But the priest had become majestic. 

” Only upon the knees ” he said, “ may the tnbunal ot 
repentance be approached.” 

Sabot knelt. 

“ Recite the Confiteor,” said the priest. 

” Eh ? . . asked Sabot. 

” The Confiteor. If you no longer know it, repeat one by 

one the words I am about to utter.” 

And the priest pronounced the sacred prayer in a slow voice, 
scanning each word for the joiner, who repeated it after urn. 
Now confess,” he said. 

But Sabot said nothing, not knowing where to begin. 

Then the Reverend Maritime came to his aid. 

” Since you seem to be rather out of practice, my child, I 
will question you. We will take the commandments of Ood 
one by one. Listen to me and do not distress yourself. Speak 
very frankly and never be afraid of confessing too much. 
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** * Thou shah worship one God alone and adore Him with 
all thy heart/ Have you loved anyone or anything as much 
as God ? Have you loved Him with all your soul, with all 
your heart, with all the strength of your love ? 

Sabot perspired with the effort of thought. 

No/* he replied. ** Oh, no, your Reverence. I love the 
good God as much as I can. Oh, Lord 1 Yes, I love Him all 
right. As for saying I don’t love my children, no. I can’t 
say that. As for saying if 1 had to choose between them and 
the good God, as for that I won’t say. As for saying if I had 
to lose a hundred francs for love of the good God, as for that 
I won’t say. But I love Him all right, that’s quite certain. I 
love Him just the same.” 

” You must love Him more than anything,” said the priest 
gravely. 

And Sabot, full of goodwill, declared : 

” I’li do my best, your Reverence.” 

” ‘ Thou shalt not swear vainly by the name of God, nor 
by any other,’ ” resumed Maritime. ” Have you occasionally 
sworn oaths ? ” 

” No — oh, no, not that ! I never swear, never. Sometimes, 
in a moment of hot temper like, I may say * God blast.’ But I 
never swear.” 

” But that is swearing,” said the priest, and added severely : 
” Don’t do it any more. I pass on to the next : ‘ Thou shalt 
spend the Sabbath in serving God devotedly.’ What do you 
do on Sundays ? ” 

This time Sabot scratched his ear. 

” Well, I serve the good God in the best way I can, your Rever- 
ence. I serve Him ... at home. I work on Sundays. • • .” 

The priest magnanimously interrupted him : 

” I know you will behave better in the future. I pass over 
the three next commandments, as I am sure you have not sinned 
against the two first, and we will take the sixth with the ninth. 
To proceed : * Thou shalt not take another’s goods, nor retain 
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them wittingly.’ Have you ever in any way taken what did 
not belong to you ? ” 

Thfodule Sabot was indignant : 

** Certainly not ! Certainly not, your Reverence ! Vm an 
honest man, that I swear. As for saying that Tve not once or 
twice taken an extra hour over a job when I could, as for that 
I won’t say. As for saying that I’ve never put a few centimes 
on to a bill, only a few centimes, as for that I won’t say. But 
Vm not a thief, oh, Lord, no ! ” 

“ Taking a single centime constitutes a theft,” answered the 
priest severely. ” Don’t do it again.—* Thou shalt not bear 
false witness nor lie in any way/ Have you told lies ? 

No ! that I haven’t. I’m not a liar ; that’s one of the 
things I pride myself on. As for saying that I’ve never told a 
tall story, as for that I won’t say. As for saying that I ve never 
tried to make another fellow Mieve what wasn’t true, when it 
suited me, as for that I won’t say. But as for being a liar, 
well, I’m no liar.” 

** You must keep a closer watch upon yourself,” said the 
priest simply. Then he pronounced : ‘ TTic works of the 
flesh thou shalt not desire save only in marriage.’ Have you 
ever desired or possessed any woman but your own wife ? 

“Nol” cried Sabot sincerely. “ Certainly not, your Rever- 
ence 1 Deceive my poor wife ? No ! No I Not so much as 
with the tip of my finger, and no more in thought than in deed. 
I swear that.” He paused for a few moments, and then continued 
in a lower voice, as though a sudden doubt had assailed him : 

” As for saying that when I go to town I don’t ever go 10 a 
house— you know what 1 mean, a gay house— and fool about 
a bit and have a change of skin for once— as for that I won t 
say. . . . But I pay, your reverence, I always pay ; and if 
you pay, that’s that, eh ? ” 

The priest did not insist, and gave him absolution. 

Thiodulc Sabot is at work on the repairs to the choir, and 
goes to communion every month. 
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T^m SEA IS FRETTING THE SHORE WITH SMALL RECURAIKG 
waves. Small white clouds pass rapidly across the wide blue 
sky, swept along like birds by the swift wind ; and the village, 
in a fold of a valley which descends to the sea, lies drowsing 
in the sun. 

By the side of the road, at the very entrance to the village, 
stands the lonely dwelling of the Martin*L^esques. It is a 
little 6sherman*s cottage with clay walls and a roof of thatch 
made gay with tufts of blue iris. There is a square patch of 
front garden the size of a pocket-handkerchief, containing 
onions, some cabbages, parsley, *and chtvrily and separated from 
the road by a hedge. 

The man is out hshing, and his wife is sitting in front of the 
house, mending the meshes of a large brown net spread upon 
the wall like a gigantic spider's web. A little girl of fourteen 
is sitting near the gate in a cane-chair tilted back and supported 
against the fence ; she Is mending linen, miserable stuff already 
well darned and patched. Another girl a year younger is 
rocking in her arms a tiny child sdll too young to walk or talk, 
and two mites of two and three are squatting on the ground, 
opposite each other, digging in the earth with clumsy fingers 
and throwing handfuls of dust in one another's faces* 

No one speaks. Only the baby that is being rocked to sleep 
cries incessantly in a weak, thin, small voice. A cat is asleep 
on tne window-sill ; some faded pinks at the foot of the waU 
make a fine patch of white blossom, over which a swarm of 
flies is humming. 

The little girl sewing by the gate cries out abruptly : 

Mother ! " 

1*4 
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‘‘ What is it ? her mother answers. 

“ He’s here again/* 

Ever since the morning they have been uneasy, for a man 
has been prowling round the house, an old man who looks 
like a beggar. They saw him as they were taking their father 
to his ship, to see him on board. He was sitting in the ditch 
opposite their gate. Then, when they came back from the 
sea-shore, they saw liim still looking at the house. 

He looked ill and very wretched. For more than an hour 
he had not sdrred ; then, seeing that they took him for a bad 
character, he had got up and gone off, dragging one leg behind 
him. 

But before long they had seen him return with his weary 
limp, and he had sat down again, a little farther off this time, 
as though to spy upon them. 

The mother and the little girls were afraid. Tlie mother 
was particularly uneasy, for she was by nature timid, and her 
husband, Livesejue, was not due back from the sea before 
nightfall. 

Her husband’s name was Levesque, and hers was Martin, 
and the pair had been baptized Mariin-Livesque. This is 
why : her first husband had been a sailor named Marlin who 
went every summer to the Newfoundland cod-fisheries. After 
two years of married life she had borne him a little daughter 
and was six months gone with another child, when her husband s 
ship, the Two Sisters^ a three-masted barque from Dieppe, 
disappeared. 

No news of her was ever heard, no member of the crew 
relumed, and she was believed lost with all hands. 

For ten years Madame Martin waited for her man, having a 
hard struggle to bring up the two children. Then, as she was 
a fine, strong woman, a local fisherman named L^esque, a 
widower with one son, asked her to marry him. She consented, 
and bore him two other children in three years. 

Their life was hard and laborious- Bread was dear, and 
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meat almost unknown in the household. Sometimes they were 
in debt to the baker, in the winter, during the stormy months. 
But the children grew up strong ; the neighbours said : 

** They’re good folk, the Martin -Levesques. She’s as hard 
as nails, and there’s no better fisherman than Levesque.” 

The litde girl sitting by the fence went on : 

He looks as though he knew us. Perhaps he’s some 
beggar from £preville or Auzebosc.” 

But the mother was sure of the truth. No, no, he wasn’t a 
local man, that was certain. 

As he remained motionless as a log, his eyes fixed obstinately 
upon the cottage, Madame Martin lost her temper ; fear lending 
her courage, she seized a spade and went out in front of the gate. 

What are you doing there ? ” she cried to the vagabond. 

I’m taking the air,” he replied in a hoarse voice. Am I 
doing you any harm ? ’* 

^X^at are you playing the spy for round my house ? ” 
she replied. 

Pm doing no one any hann,” he answered. “ Can’t I 
sit down by the roadside ? ” 

Not finding an answer, she went back* into the house. 

Slowly the day dragged by. Round about midday the man 
disappeared. But near live o’clock he wandered past once 
more. He was not seen again that evening. 

L^esque came home at nightfall and was told of the affair. 

Some dirty rascal slinking about the place,” he decided. 

He went to bed with no anxiety, while his wife dreamed of 
this tramp who had stared at her with such strange eyes. 

When dawn came a gale was blowing, and the sailor, seeing 
that he could not put out to sea, helped his wife to mend the 
nets. 

About nine o’clock the eldest girl, one of Martin’s children, 
who had gone out for some bread, ran in with a scared face, 
and cried : 

” He’s back again, moilier.” 
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. Her mother Celt a prick of excitement ; very pale, she said 
to her husband : 

“ Go and tell him not to spy on us like this, Levesque ; 

it’s fairly getting on roy nerves.” 

Levesque was a big fisherman with a brick-red face, a thick 
red beard, blue eyes with gleaming black pupils, and a strong 
neck always well wrapped up in a woollen scarf, to protect him 
from the wind and r^n of Ae open sea. He went out calmly 
and marched up to the tramp. 

And they began to talk. 

The mother and children watched from the distance, trem- 
bling with excitement. 

Suddenly the unknown man got up and accompanied 
Levesque towards the house. 

Madame Martin recoiled from him in terror. Her husband 

said : , 

” Give him a bit of bread and a mug of cider ; he hasn c 

had a bite since the day before yesterday.” 

The two of them entered the cottage, followed by the woman 
and the children. The tramp sat down and began to eat, nis 

head lowered before their gaze. 

The mother stood and stared at him ; the two eldest daughicrs, 
Marun’s children, leaned against the door, one of tlicm lioldmg 
the youngest child, and stared eagerly at him. The two mites 
sitting among the cinders in the fire-place slopped playing with 
the black pot, as though to join in gaping at the stranger. 
L^esque sat down and asked him : 

” Then you’ve come from far i ” 

” From Cette.” 

” On foot, like that ? ” 

” Yes. \^en you’ve no money, you must. 

” Where arc you going ? ” 

” I was going here.” 

” Know anyone in these parts ? ” 

” Maybe.” 
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They were silent. He ate slowly, although ravenous, and 
took a sip of cider between each mouthful of bread. His face 
was worn and wrinkled, full of hollows, and he had the air of 
a man who has suffered greatly. 

Levesque asked him abruptly : 

“ What's your name f ** 

He answered without raising his head : 

“ My name is Martin.” 

A strange shudder ran through the mother. She made a 
step forward as though to get a closer view of the vagabond, 
and remained standing in front of him, her arms hanging down 
and her mouth open. No one spoke another word. At last 
Levesque said ; 

” Are you from these parts ? ” 

” Yes, I'm from these parts.” 

And as he at last raised his head, his eyes met the woman's 
and remained gazing at them ; it was as though their glances 
were riveted together. 

Suddenly she said in an altered voice, low and trembling ; 

** Is it you, husband ? ” 

“ Yes, it’s me,” he said slowly. 

He did not move, but continued to munch his bread. 

Levesque, surprised rather than excited, stammered : 

” It's you, Martin ? ” 

” Yes, it's me,” said the other simply. 

Where have you come from ? ” asked the second husband. 

He told his story : 

” From the coast of Africa. We foundered on a reef. 
Three of us got away, Picard, Vatinel, and me. Then we were 
caught by savages, who kept us twelve years. Picard and 
Vatinel are dead. An English traveller rescued me and brought 
me back to Cette. And here I am.” 

Madame Martin had begun to cry, hiding her face in her 
apron. 

” What are we to do now ? ” said Levesque. 
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** Is it you that^s her husband ? ” asked Martin. 

** Yes, it*s me,** replied L4vesque. 

They looked at one another and were silent. 

Then Martin turned to the circle of children round him and, 
nodding towards the two girls, asked : 

‘‘ Are those mine ? ** 

Yes, they're yours," said Levesque. 

He did not get up ; he did not kiss them. He only said : 

“ God, they're big I " 

“ What are we to do ? " repeated Levesque, 

Martin, perplexed, had no idea. Finally he made up his 
mind : 

” ril do as you wish. I don't want to wrong you. But 
it's annoying when I think of the house. I've two children, 
you've three. Each has his own. As for the mother, is she 
yours, or shall I have her ? I agree to whatever you like, but 
as for the house, chat's mine, for my father left it me, I was 
bom in it, and the lawyer's got the papers about it." 

Madame Mariin was still crying, stifling her short gasps in 
the blue canvas of her apron. The two tall girls had drawn 
nearer and were looking uneasily at their father. 

He had finished eating, and said in his turn : 

" What are we to do ? " 

Levesque had an idea : 

** We must get the priest. He'll decide." 

Martin rose, and as he went towards his wife she flung her- 
self upon his breast, sobbing : 

It's you, husband ! Martin, my poor Martin, it's you ! " 

She held him in her arms, suddenly stirred by a breath of 
the past, by an anguished rush of memories that reminded her 
of her youth and of her first kisses. 

Martin, much aflected, kissed her bonnet. The two children 
by the fire-place both began to cry when they heard their mother 
cry, and the youngest of all, in the arms of the younger Martin 
daughter, howled in a shrill voice like a fife out of tunc. 
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Levesque stood up and waited. 

“ Come on,*’ he said. ‘‘ We must get it put straight.** 

Martin let go of his wife and, as he was looking at his two 
daughters, their mother said : 

“ You might kiss your dad.” 

They came up together, dry-eyed, surprised, a little fright- 
ened. He kiss^ them one after another, on both cheeks, 
with a loud, smacking kiss. The baby, seeing the stranger 
draw near, screamed so violently that it nearly fell into con- 
vulsions. 

Then the two men went out together. 

As they passed the Caf6 du Commerce, Levesque asked : 

” How about a little drink ? ” 

Yes, I could do with some,** declared Martin. 

They went in and sat down in the room, which was still 
empty. Levesque shouted : 

” Hey, there, Chicot, two double brandies, and the best I 
It’s Martin, he*s come back ; Martin, you know, my wife*8 
man ; Martin of the Two Sist^rsy that was lost.** 

The barman came up, three glasses in one hand and a pitcher 
of water in the other, a red-faced, podgy, pot-bellied man. 
In a calm voice he asked : 

” Ah ! So here you are, then, Martin ? ** 

Mardn answered ; 

” Here I am.” 


THE CASTAWAY 


RfAI f.Y, DEAR^ I THINK YOU MUST BE MAD TO GO FOR A WALK 
in the country in this weather. For the last two months you’ve 
had the oddest ideas. You drag me willy-nilly to the seaside, 
though you never thought of such a thing before in all the forty- 
five years of our married life. You insist on Fecamp, a melan- 
choly hole, and now you’ve got such a passion for rushing 
about, you who could never be induced to stir out, that you want 
to walk about the fields on the hottest day of the year. Tell 
d’Apreval to go with you, since he falls in with all your whims. 
As for me, Tm going in to have a rest.” 

Madame de Cadour turned to her old friend : 

** Are you coming with me, d’Apreval ? ” 

He bowed and smiled with old-world gallantry. 

” Where you go, I go,” he said. 

‘‘Very well, go and get sunstroke,” said Monsieur de 
Cadour, and re-entered the Hdtel des Bains to lie down on his 
bed for an hour or two. 

As soon as they were alone, the old woman and her aged 
companion started off. She clasped his hand and said very 
softly : 

” At last I At last ! ” 

” You arc mad,” he murmured. ” I assure you you’re mad. 
Think of the risk. If that man. . . .” 

She started violently. 

” Oh, Henry, don’t call him that man.” 

“Well,” he continued in a brusque voice, “if our son has 
any notions, if he suspects us, he’s got you, he’s got us both. 
You’ve done without seeing him for forty years. Whais 
the matter with you now, then ? ” 
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They had followed the long road which leads from the sea 
to the town. They turned to the right to climb the hill of 
Ctretat. The white road unwound itself before them under the 
blazing rain of sunlighc They walked slowly in the burning 
heat, taking short steps. She had taken her friend's arm and 
was walking straight ahead with a fixed, haunted stare. 

“ So you've never seen him again either ? she said. 

“ No, never." 

“ Is it possible ? " 

" My dear friend, don’t let us begin this eternal discussion 
all over again. I have a wife and children, just as you have a 
husband ; so that each of us has everything to fear from public 
opinion." 

She did not answer. She was thinking of her lost youth, . 
of old, unhappy, far-off things. 

She had been married by her family, as a young girl is 
married. She hardly knew her betrothed, a diplomat, and 
later she lived with him the life of any woman of fashion. 

Then, however, a young man, Monsieur d’Apreval, married 
like herself, fell passionately in love with her ; and during a 
long absence of Monsieur de Cadour on a political mission in 
India, she yielded to him. 

Could she have resisted ? Could she have denied herself ? 
Would she have had the courage, the strength, not to yield ? 
^*for she loved him too. No, certainly no ! It would have 
been too hard ! She would have suffered too deeply ! How 
crafty and cruel is life I Can we avoid these temptations, or fly 
from inevitable destiny.^ How can a woman, alone, deserted, 
without love, without children, continue to run away from a 
passion surging in her ? It is as though she fled from the light 
of the sun, to live to the end of her life in darkness. 

And how plainly she remembered now the little things, his 
kisses, his smile, the way he stopped at the door to look at her, 
whenever he came to her house. What happy days, her only 
happy days, so soon over ! 
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Then she discovered that she was with child ; what 
agony ! 

Oh I the long terrible journey to the south, her misery, 
her incessant fear, her life hidden in the lonely little cottage on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, in the depths of the garden she 
dared not go beyond. 

How well she remembered the long days she spent lying 
under an orange-tree, her eyes lifted to the round flaming fruit 
in the green foliage ! How she longed to go out, to go down 
to the sea, whose sweet scent came to her over the wall, whose 
little waves she heard upon the beach ; and dreamed perpetually 
of its wide blue surface glittering in the sun, flecked with white 
sails, and rimmed by a mountain. But she dared not go through 
the gate. Supposing she were recognised, in this state, her 
altered flgure crying her shame ! 

And the days of waiting, the last few tormenting days . 
The fears 1 The threatening pains I Then the awful night ! 

What misery she had endured ! 

What a night it had been 1 How she had moaned and 
screamed 1 She could see even now the pale face of her lover, 
kissing her hand every minute, the doctor's smooth counten- 
ance, the nurse’s white cap. 

And what a convulsion she had fell in her heart at the child s 
shrill feeble cry, the first effort of a man’s voice ! 

And the day after ! The day after ! The only day of her 
life on which she had seen and kissed her son, for never after- 
wards had she as much as set eyes on him ! 

Then, after that time, the long empty life, the thought of 
this child floating always in the void of her mind ! She had 
never seen him again, not once, the little being who was her 
flesh and blood, her son ! He had been seized, carried off, 
and hidden 1 She knew only that he was being brought up 
by Norman peasants, that he had himself become a peasant, 
that he had married, with a good dowry from the father whose 
name he did not know. 
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How many times, in the last forty years, she had longed to 
go away to see him, to kiss him 1 She did not think of him as 
grown up. She dreamed always of that scrap of humanity 
she had held for one day in her arms, clasped to her tortured 
body. 

How many times she had said to her lover ; “ I can hold out 
no longer ; I must see him ; I am going I ” 

Always he had restrained her, held her back. She would 
not know how to contain herself, how to master her emodon. 
The man would guess, and would exploit the secret. She would 
be ruined. 

How is he } she said. 

“ I don't know. I've never seen him again either." 

" Is it possible ? To have a son and not know him ! To be 
afraid of him, to have cast him away as a disgrace 1 " 

It was horrible. 

They were sdll walking up the long road, oppressed by the 
blazing sun, sdll mounring the interminable hillside. 

" It's like a judgment, isn't it ? " she continued. " I've 
never had another child. I could no longer fight my desire 
to see him ; it's haunted me for forty years. A man couldn't 
understand these things. Remember that I am very near 
death. And I shall not have seen him again • • . never again ; 
is it possible } How can I have waited so long ? I've thought 
of him all my life, and what a terrible existence the thought 
has made it ! Not once have I awakened, not once, do you 
hear, without my first thought being for him, for my child I 
How is he ? Oh, how gtiilty I feel before him 1 Ought one 
to fear the world in such a case ? I should have left all and 
followed him, brought him up, loved him. I should have 
been happier then, surely. But I did not dare. I was a 
coward. How I have suffered I Oh, those poor abandoned 
creatures, how they must hate their mothers ! " 

She stopped abruptly, choked with sobs. The whole valley 
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was deserted and silent in the overpowering blaze of sunlight. 
Only the crickets uttered their harsh, ceaseless note in the thin 
brown grass at the roadside. 

** Sit down for a little,*’ he said. 

She let him lead her to the edge of the ditch, and sank down 
upon the grass, burying her face in her hands. Her white hair, 
falling in curls on each side of her face, became dishevelled, and 
she wept, tom by her bitter grief. 

He remained standing in front of her, uneasy, not knowing 
what to say to her. 

“ Come ... be brave,” he murmured. 

” I will be,” she said, rising to her feet. She dried her eyes 
and walked on wdth the shaky steps of an old woman. 

A little further on the road ran under a group of trees which 
hid several houses. They could now hear the regular vibranr 
shock of a blacksmith’s hammer on the anvil. Soon they saw, 
on the right, a cart halted before a kind of low house, and, in a 
shed, two men shoeing a horse. 

Monsieur d’Apreval went up to them. 

” Pierre B4nidict*s farm ? ” he asked. 

** Take the road on the left,” answered one, ” right by the 
little inn, and go straight on ; it’s the third after Poret s. 
There’s a young pine by the fence. You can’t miss it. 

They turned to the left. She was going very slowly now, 
her legs flagging, her heart thudding so violently that it snatched 
her breath away. At every step she muttered, as though it 
were a prayer ; 

” My God ! Oh, my God ! ” 

A violent access of emotion contracted her throat, making 
her totter on her feet as though she had been hamstrung. 
Monsieur d’Apreval, nervous and rather pale, said sharply : 
”If you can’t control yourself better, you’ll betray us at 
once. Try to master your feelings.” .... 

" How can I ? ” she faltered. “ My child ! When I th.nk 
diat I’m about to see my child 1 ” 
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They followed one of those little lanes that run between 
one farmyard and another, shut in between a double row of 
beeches along the roadside. 

Suddenly they found themselves in front of a wooden gate 
shaded by a young pine-tree. 

Here it is,*’ he said. 

She stopped short and looked round. 

The yard, which was planted with apple-trees, was laige, 
stretching right up to the little thatched farmhouse. Facing 
it were the stables, the bam, the cow-house, and the chicken- 
run. Under a slate-roofed shed stood the farm vehicles, a 
cwo-wheeled cart, a wagon, and a gig. Four calves cropped the 
grass, which was very green where the trees shaded it. The 
black hens wandered into every comer of the enclosure. 

There was no sound to be heard ; the door of the house 
was open, but no one was in sight. 

They entered the yard. At once a black dog leapt out of 
ari old barrel at the foot of a large pear-tree and began to bark 
furiously. 

Against the wall of the house, on the way to the door, four 
beehives stood upon a plank, the straw domes in a neat line. 

Halting in front of the house, Monsieur d’Apreval shouted : 

“ Is anyone in ? ” 

A child appeared, a little girl of about ten, dressed in a bodice 
and woollen petticoat, with bare and dirty legs. She looked 
dmid and sullen, and stood sdll in the doorway, as though to 
defend the entry. 

** What d’you want ? ” she said. 

Is your father in ? ” 

“ No.” 

” Where is he ? ” 

“ I dunno.” 

” And your mother ^ ” 

She’s with the cows.” 

” WiU she be back soon ? ” 
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“ I dunno.’* 

The old woman cried out abruptly in a hurried voice, as 
though fearing to be forcibly dragged away : 

** I won^t go without seeing him/* 

“ We*ll wait, my dear/* 

As they turned round, they caught sight of a peasant woman 
coming towards the house, carrying two heavy-looking tin 
pails on which the sun from time to dme flashed with a brilliant 
white flame. 

She was lame in the right leg, and her chest was muffled in 
a rusty brown knitted garment, stained and bleached by rain 
and sun- She looked like some poor sen^ant, dirty and 
Wretched. 

‘‘ There*s mother/* said the child. 

When she was near her dwelling she regarded the strangers 
with an evil, suspicious look ; then went into the house as 
though she had not seen them. 

She looked old ; her face was hollowed, yellow, hard, the 
wooden face of rustics. 

Monsieur d’Apreval called her back. 

** I say, we came in to ask you to sell us two glasses of milk. 

Having set down her pails, she reappeared in the doorway 
and muttered : 

I don’t sell milk/* 

'‘We’re very thirsty. The lady is old and very tired. 
Can’t we get something to drink ? ” 

The peasant woman stared at him with surly, uneasy eyes. 
At last she made up her mind. 

“ Seeing you’re here, I’ll pve you some all the same, 
she said, disappearing into the house. 

Then the child came out carrying two chairs, which she 
set under an apple-tree ; and the mother came, in her turn, with 
two foaming cups of milk that she placed in the visitors hands. 

She remained standing in front of them as though to keep 
watch on them and guess their intentions. 
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“ You’re from Fecamp ? ” she said. 

Yes,** replied Monsieur d'Apreval, “ we’re there for llie 
summer.” 

Then, after a pause, he added z ** Could you sell us chickens 
every week ? ” 

She hesitated, then replied ; 

“ I might. Would you be wanting young birds ? ” 

” Yes, young ones.” 

“ What do you pay for them at market ? ” 

D’Apreval, who did not know, turned to his companion : 
“ What do you pay for chicken, dear — young ones ? ” 

“ Four francs and four francs fifty,” she faltered, her eyes 
full of tears. 

The farmer’s wife looked sideways at her, much surprised, 
and asked : 

Is the poor lady ill, that she’s cryin’ ? ” 

He did not know what to answer, and stammered : 

” No. . . . No. . . . She . . . she lost her watch on the 
way, a beautiful watch, and it grieves her. If anyone picks it 
up, let us know.” 

Madame B^n^dict thought this queer, and did not answer. 

Suddenly she said : 

Here’s my husband.” 

She alone had seen him come in, for she was facing the gate. 
D'Apreval started violently ; Madame de Cadour nearly fell as 
she turned frantically round in her chair. 

A man was standing ten paces off, leading a cow at the end 
of a cord, bent double, breathing hard. 

” Damn the brute ! ” he mu’tered, taking no nodce of the 
strangers. 

He passed them, going towards the cowshed, in which he 
# 

The old woman’s tears were suddenly dried up ; she was too 
bewildered for speech or thought : her son, this was her son 1 
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D^Apreval, stabbed by the same thought, said in a troubled 
voice : 

“ That is Monsieur Benedict, is it not ? 

Who told you his name ? asked the farmer’s wife, dis- 
trustful of them. 

“ The blacksmith at the comer of the high road,’’ he replied. 
Then all were silent, their eyes fixed on the door of the cow- 
shed, which made a sort of black hole in the wall of the building. 
They could see nothing inside, but vague sounds were to be 
heard, movements, steps muffled in the straw strewn on the 
ground. 

He reappeared on the threshold, wiping his brow, and came 
back towards the house with a long slow step that jerked him 
up at every pace he took. 

Again he passed in front of the strangers without appearing 
to notice them, and said to his wife : 

** Go and draw me a mug of cider ; 1 be thirsty/’ 

Then he entered his dwelling. His wife went off to the 
cellar, leaving the two Parisians by themselves. 

Madame de Cadour was quite distracted. 

** Let us go, Henry, let us go,” she faltered. 

D’Apreval took her arm, helped her to rise, and supporting 
her with all his strength— for he felt certain that she would 
fall — he led her away, after throwing five francs on to one of 
the chairs. 

As soon as they had passed through the gate, she began to 
sob, tom with grief, and srammering : 

” Oh t oh t Is this what you’ve made of him ? 

He was very pale. 

** I did what I could,” he answered harshly. ” His farm is 
worth eighty thousand francs. Many middle-class children 
haven’t such a marriage-portion.” 

They walked slowly back, without speaking another woi . 
She was still sobbing ; the tears ran unceasingly from her eyes 
^d rolled down her cheeks. 
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At last they stopped, and the pair reached Fecamp. 

Monsieur de Cadour was awaiting them for dinner. He 
laugh and cried out at sight of them j 

“ There you are, my wife’s got a sunstroke. I’m delighted 
at It. Upon my word, I think she's been off her head for some 
lime past." 

Neither answered ; and as the husband, rubbing his hands, 
in^ired : At all events, have you had a nice walk.^ " 

D’Apreval replied : 

“ Delightful, my dear fellow, perfectly delightftjl.” 



WHAT THE COLONEL THOUGHT 


I’m an old man now/’ said Colonel Laporte. “ Tve got 
the gout, and my legs are as stiff as the posts in a fence, but, 
damn me, if a woman, a pretty woman, ordered me to go 
through the eye of a needle, I believe Td jump into it like a 
clown through a hoop. That’s how I shall die; it s in the 
blood. I’m a veteran ladies’ man, 1 am, an old buffer of the old 
school. The sight of a woman, a pretty woman, stirs me to 
my boots. I give you my word it does. 

And we’re all like that, gentlemen, we Frenchmen. We 
remain knights to our dying day, the knights of love and 
hazard, now that they’ve done away with God, whose real 
body-guard we used to be. 

But no one can take woman from our hearts. There she 
is and there she stops. We love her, and we’ll go on loving 
her ; we’ll do any sort of madness for her, so long as F ranee 
remains on the map of Europe. And even if France is wiped 
out, there will always be Frenchmen. 

“ As for me, when a woman, a pretty woman, looks at me, 
I feel capable of anything. Why, damn me, when I feel her 
eyes, her damned wonderful eyes, peering into me, sending a 
I flame through my veins, I want to do Lord knows what, to 
1 flght, to struggle, to smash the furniture, to show that I m the 
\ \ strongest, bravest, boldest, and most devoted of mankind. 

And I’m not the only one, not by a long way ; the whole 
French Army’s just the same, 1 swear it. From the private up 
to the general, we all go forward to the end when there s a 
woman, a pretty woman, in the case. Remember what Joan 
of Arc made us do in the old days. Well, I bet you that if a 
woman, a pretty woman, had taken command of the army 
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the night before Sedan- when Marshal MacMahon was wounded, 
we’d have crossed the Prussian lines, by God 1 and drunk our 
brandy from their cannons. 

‘‘ We didn’t need a Trochu in Paris, but a St. Geneviive. 

That reminds me of a little story of the war which proves 
that, in a woman’s presence, we*re capable of anything. 

I was a plain captain in those days, and was commanding 
a detachment of scouts fighting a rear-guard action in the middle 
of a district overrun by the Prussians. We were cut off and 
constantly pursued; we were worn out in body and mind, 
perishing of exhaustion and hunger. 

Well, before the next day we had to reach Bar-sur-Tain 
or we were done for, cut off and wiped out. How we had 
escaped so long I don’t know. We had twelve leagues to 
march during the night, on empty stomachs, through the snow, 
which was thick on the ground and still falling. I thought : 
This 1 $ the end ; my poor lads will never get through.' 

We had eaten nothing since the previous day. All day 
long we stayed hidden in a bam, huddled against one another 
for greater warmth. Incapable of motion or speech, sleeping 

by fits and starts, as men do when utterly exhausted with 
fatigue. 

It was dark by five o'clock, with the livid darkness of a 
snowy day. I shook my men ; many refused to rise, unable to 
move or to stand up, their ioints stiff with the cold and so forth. 

In front of us stretched the plain, a perfect hell of a plain, 
without a scrap of cover, with the snow coming down. It 
fell and fell, like a curtain, in white flakes, hiding everything 
under a heavy mantle, frozen, chick and dead, a coverlet of 
icy wool. It was like the end of the world. 

Come on, boys. Fall in.’ 

“ They looked at it, the white dust coming down from the 
sky, and seemed to think : * We’ve had enoueh ; as well die 
here.’ 

" So I pulled out my revolver, saying : 
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** ‘ I shoot the first man who funks.’ 

** And off they went, very slowly, like men whose legs are 
utterly done for. 

** I sent four scouts on in front, three hundred yards ahead ; 
the remainder followed higgledy-piggledy, a confused column, 
in an order dictated only by the extent of their exhaustion and 
the length of their steps. I placed the strongest in the rear, 
with orders to hurry on the laggards with bayonet thrusts . . . 
in the back. 

’’ The snow buried us alive, so to speak, powdering caps and 
capes without thawing upon them, making phantoms of us, as 
though we were the ghosts of soldiers dead of weariness. 

“ 1 said to myself; ‘ We’ll never get out of this without a 
miracle.’ 

“ From time to time we halted for a few minutes for the sake 
of those who could not keep up. Then no sound could be 
heard but the faint whisper of the snow, the almost inaudible 
murmur made by the rush and swirl of the falling flakes. 


‘‘ Some of the men shook themselves, others did not move. 

” Then I would order them to continue the march. Up 
went the rifles on to their shoulders, and with drowsy limbs 
they plodded on again. 

Suddenly the scouts came in ; something was alarming 
them. They had heard voices in front of us. 1 sent six men 
and a sergeant. And I waited. 

“ Suddenly a sharp cry, a woman’s scream, pierced the 
heavy silence of the snow, and in a few minutes two prisoners 
were brought before me, an old man and a girl. 

questioned them in a low voice. They were fleeing 
from the Prussians, who had occupied iheir house that evening, 


and who were drunk. The father had been afraid for his 
daughter, and without even telling their servants, they had 
both escaped in the dark. 

’’ I at once realised that they were people of the middle class, 
or even better. 
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** * Come with us,* I said to them. 

“Off w€ went. As the old man knew the country, he acted 
as our guide. The snow stopped falling ; the stars came out 
and the cold grew quite terrible. The young ^rl, who held 
her father’s arm, walked with tottering steps, in obvious distress. 
Several times she murmured : ‘ I can’t feel my feet any longer,’ 
and as for me, I suffered worse to see the poor little woman 
dragging herself so wearily through the snow. 

“ Suddenly she stopped. 

Father,’ she said, ‘ I’m so tired I can go no further.’ 

“ The old man wanted to carry her, but he could not even 
lift her off the ground, and with a deep sigh she fainted. 

“ They formed a circle round her. As for me, I marked time 
where I stood, not knowing what to do, and unable to make 
up my mind to abandon the man and his child. 

“ Then one of my men, a Parisian who had been nicknamed 
Slim Jim, suddenly said : 

“ ‘ Come on, you fellows, we must carry the young lady, or 
damn me if we’re decent Frenchmen.’ 

“ I believe I swore with pure pleasure. 

“ * By God, that’s good of you, boys ; I’ll take my share in 
it too.* 

“ The trees of a small wood were faintly visible on the left 
through the darkness. Several men fell out and soon returned 
with a bundle of branches intertwined to form a litter. 

“ ‘ Who’ll lend his cape ? ’ said Slim Jim. * It’s for a pretty 
girl, boys.’ 

“ And ten capes fell round his feet. In a second the girl 
was lying on the warm garments, and lifted on to six shoulders. 

I was in front on the right, and, by Jove I I was pleased to 
bear the burden. 

We went off as though we’d had a glass of wine, with more 
life and fire. I even heard jokes. You see, Frenchmen only 
need a woman to become electrified. 

“ The soldiers had almost formed up again in proper ranks, 
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heartened and warmed. An old irregular who was following 
the litter, awaiting his turn to replace the first of his comrades 
who fell out, murmured to his neighbour in a tone loud enough 
for me to overhear : 

Tm not young any longer, but, damn it all, there’s 
nothing like the sex for putting courage into a man’s belly.’ 

“Until three o’clock in the morning we went forward almost 
without a hah. Then suddenly the scouts doubled back again, 
and soon the whole detachment was lying down in the snow, 
a mere vague shadow on the ground. 

“ I gave orders in a low voice, and behind us I heard the 
dry metallic crackle of rifles being cocked. 

“ For out in the middle of the plain something strange was 
stirring. It looked like an enormous animal moving along, 
lengthening out like a snake or gathering itself together into a 
ball, dashing off abruptly, now to the right, now to the left, 
halting, then starting off again. 

“ Suddenly this wandering shape approached us, and I saw, 
coming up at a fast trot, one behind the other, twelve Uhlans 
who were lost, and looking for their way. They were now so 
close that I could plainly bear the loud breathing of the horses, 
the jingling of their accoutrements, and the creaking of their 
saddles. 

“ I cried : ‘ Fire 1 ’ 

“ Fifty shots broke the silence of the night. Then four or 
five more reports rang out, then one all by itself, and when 
the blinding glare of the burnt powder had faded, we saw that 
the twelve men and nine of their horses had fallen. Three 
animals were galloping wildly away, one of them dragging 
behind it the body of its rider, hanging from the stirrup by 
one foot, bumping and bounding furiously. 

“ Behind me a soldier laughed, a terrible laugh. Another 
said : 

* That makes a few widows.’ 

“ Perhaps he was married. A third added : 
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“ ‘ It didn't take long.' 

** A head was thrust out from the linen* 

What is happening ? ’ asked the girl. ‘ Is there fighting ? ' 

“ ‘ It's nothing, Mademoiselle,' I replied. ‘ We have just 
dispatched a dozen Prussians.' 

‘ Poor wretches ! ’ she murmured; but as she was cold, 
she disappeared again under the soldiers' capes. 

“ Off we went again. We marched for a long time, but at 
last the sky grew pale. The snow became bright, luminous, 
and gleaming, and a line of warm colour appeared in the East. 

** A distant voice cried : 

‘‘ ‘ Who goes there ? ’ 

** The whole detachment halted, and I went forward to 
reassure the sentry. We were arriving in the French lines. 

“ As my men filed past headquarters, an officer on horseback, 
to whom I had just told our story, asked in a loud voice, as he 
saw the litter go by : 

“ ‘ What have you got in there ? ’ 

“ A fair, smiling little face, with disordered hair, promptly 
appeared, and replied ; 

“ ‘ It's me, Monsieur.' 

** A laugh went up among the men, and our hearts leaped for 
pure joy. 

“ Then Slim Jim, who was marching beside the litter, waved 
his cap and shouted : 

“ * f^yt la France f ’ 

“ And I don't know why, but I felt quite stirred, I thought 
the gesture so brave and gallant. 

** I felt as though we had just saved the country, had done 
something which other men would not have done, something 
simple, something truly patriotic. 

“ I'll never forget that little face of hers, and if I were asked 
for my opinion on the abolition of drums and bugles, I would 
propose substituting for them a pretty girl in each regiment. 
It would be better than playing the Marseillaise. Good Lord, 
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what a spirit it would put into a private to have a madonna 
like that, a-living madonna, marching beside the colonel/’ 

He paused for a few seconds, then resumed with an air of 
conviction, nodding his head : 

** Yes, we’re great lovers of women, we Frenchmen.” 
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When old Levas, book-keeper in the service op Messrs. 
Labuze and Company ^ left the shop, he stood for some moments 
dazzled by the brilliance of the setting sun. All day long he 
had worked in the yellow light of a gas-jet, in the depths of 
the back part of the shop, which looked on to a courtyard as 
narrow and deep as a well. So dark was the' little room in 
which he had spent his days for the past forty years that, even 
in the height of summer, artificial light was necessary, except 
sometimes between eleven and three. 

It was always damp and cold there ; and the smell from 
this son of pit under ^e window came into the gloomy room, 
filling it with an odour of decay and drains. 

For forty years Monsieur Levas had been arriving at this 
prison at eight o*clock each morning, and staying there till 
seven at night, bent over his ledgers, writing with the savage 
concentration of a good subordinate. 

He was now making three thousand francs a year, having 
begun at fifteen hundred francs. He had remained a bachelor, 
his means not permitting him to take a wife. And, never 
having had any^ng, he did not desire much. From time to 
time, however, wearying of his monotonous and endless task, 
he would formulate a Platonic wish : Lord, if I had five 
thousand a year, Vd have an easy time of it,’* But he never 
had an easy time, having never had anything but his monthly 
salary. 

His life had gone by without adventures, without passions, 
almost without hopes. The facility of dreaming, planted in 
every man, had never blossomed in the narrow bed of his 
ambitions. 
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At the age of twenty- one he had gone into Labuze and 
Company. And he had never come out. 

In 1856 Ws father died, and in 1859 his mother. Since then 
the only event had been a change of lodgings in 1868, his land* 
lord having proposed to raise the rent. 

Every day, at six o’clock precisely, his alarm-clock made 
him leap out of bed with its fearful clatter, like a chain being 
unwound. Twice, however, once in 1866, and once in 1874, the 
mechanism had gone wrong, without his ever having found out 
why. He dressed, made his bed, swept out his room, and dusted 
his arm-chair and the top of his chest of drawers. These tasks 
took an hour and a half. 

Then he went out, bought a roll at Lahure’s bakery, where 
he had known eleven different proprietors without the shop 
ever changing its name, and started off, eating his bread. 

His entire existence had therefore taken place in the dark, 
narrow office, always covered with the same wall-paper. He 
had come into it in his youth as assistant to Monsieur Brument 
and with the ambition to take his place. He had taken hi 
place, and hoped for nothing more. 

All the harvest of memories which other men gather in the 
course of life, the unexpected happenings, the happy or tragic 
loves, the adventurous journeys, all the chances of a free exist- 
ence, had passed him by. Days, weeks, months, seasons, years, 
were all alike. At the same hour each day he rose, went out, 
arrived at the office, lunched, left the office, dined, and went 
to bed, without anything having ever interrupted the regular 
monotony of the same actions, the same events, and the same 
thoughts. 

Once upon a time he had looked at his fair moustache and 
curly hair in the little round mirror left behind by his predecessor. 
Now, every evening, before going, he contemplated in the 
same mirror his white moustache and his bald forehead. Forty 
years had gone by, long and swift, empty as a day of sorrow, 
alike as the hours of a sleepless night. Forty years of which 
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nothing remained, not even a memory, not even a grief since 
the death of his parents. Nothing, 

On this day Monsieur Levas stood dazzled, at the street- 
door, by the brilliance of the setting sun ; instead of returning 
home, he thought of taking a little walk before dinner, as he 
did four or five times a year. 

He reached the boulevards, where a flood of people streamed 
past under the budding trees. It was a spring evening, one of 
those first evenings of generous warmth which thrill the heart 
with a madness of life. 

Monsieur Levas walked on with the rickety gait of old 
age. There was a gleam of gaiety in his eye ; he was happy 
because the rest of the world was merry and the air was 
warm. 

He reached the Champs-£lys^s and continued to walk, 
freshened by the gusts of youth with which the wind caressed 
him. 

The whole sky was aflame, and the Arc de Triomphe was a 
dark bulk silhouetted against the brilliant background of the 
horizon, like a giant straddling over a house on fire. When 
he drew near the huge monument, the old book-keeper 
realised that he was hungry, and entered a restaurant for 
dinner. 

He dined in front of the shop, on the pavement, off sheep's 
trotters, a salad, and asparagus ; and Monsieur Levas had the 
best meal he had eaten for a long dme. He washed down his 
Brie cheese with half a bottle of good claret ; then he took a 
cup of coffee, which was unusual with him, and after that a 
small glass of liqueur brandy. 

When he had paid, he felt quite lively and merry, even a 
little excited. He said to himself : ‘‘ What a glorious night ! 
111 go on as far as the entrance to the Bois de Boulogne it will 
do me good.*’ 

He started off again. An old song, which a girl who had 
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been his neighbour used once upon a time to sing, recurred 
obstinately into his head. 

Quand le bois reverdit, 

Mon amoureux me dtt : 

Viens rcspirer, ma belle, 

Sous la tonnelle/* 

He hummed it endlessly, beginning again and again. Night 
had fallen over Paris, an airless night, as close as an oven. 
Monsieur Levas walked along the Avenue of the Bois de 
Boulogne and watched the carriages go by. They came on 
with their gleaming eyes, one after another, allowing a glimpse 
of an embracing couple, the woman in a light dress, the man 
in black. 

It was one long procession of lovers, driving under the 
warm and starry sky. Continually they came, went by, came, 
went by, side by side in the carriages, silent, clasped to each 
other, lost in the illusion and fever of their desires, in the 
shuddering longing for the next embrace. The warm air 
seemed filled with swift, wandering kisses. Tl^ey spread a 
strange tenderness through the air, making it more stifling 
than ever. A fever spread through the air from these inter- 
twined couples, these people inflamed with the same expecta- 
tion, the same thought. All these carriages filled with love- 
making brought with them their own atmosphere, subtle and 
disturbing. 

Monsieur Levas, a little tired at the end of his walk, sat 
down on a bench to watch the passage of these cabs heavy 
with love. Almost at once a woman drew near and $ai down 
beside him. 

** Hallo, darling,** she said. 

He made no answer. She continued : 

Let me love you, dearie ; you*ll find me so kind.*’ 

** You are maldng a mistake, Madame,'* he said. She put 
her arm through his. 
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“ Come on, don*i be a silly boy ; listen. . . .** 

He had risen, and walked away, a feeling of tightness round 
his heart. 

A hundred yards further on another woman accosted him. 

“ Come and sit beside me for a while, dearie I 

“ Why do you follow this trade ? he said to her. 

She stood in his way, and her voice was changed, hoarse and 
bitter. 

“ God, I don’t do it for fun/’ 

“ Then what drives you to it ? ” he insisted gently. 

" One must live, worse luck.” 

And she went off with a little song on her lips. 

Monsieur Levas was bewildered. Other women passed him, 
called CO him, invited him. He felt as though something black 
and oppressive hung above his head. 

He sat down on a bench. The carriages were still rolling 
past. 

“ I should have done better not to come,” he thought ; 
” I’m quite put out.” 

And he began to think of all this love, venal or passionate, 
all these kisses, bought or free, which were passing before his 
eyes. 

Love ! He knew nothing of it. In all his life he had 
known but rwo or three women, chance meetings, unsought; 
his means had allowed him no luxuries. And he thought 
of the life he had led, so different from every one else’s, so 
sombre, so gloomy, so dull, so empty. 

There are some people who have no luck. And suddenly, 
as though a thick veil had been tom aside, he saw clearly the 
misery, the infinite, monotonous misery of his life, past, 
present, and to come ; the last days like the first, nothing 
before him, nothing behind him, nothing round him, nothing 
in his heart ; nothing anywhere. 

Still the line of carriages went by. Always he saw, appearing 
and disappearing with the swift passage of the open vehicle, 
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the two inside, silently embracing. It seemed to him as though 
the whole human race was passing by, drunk with joy, pleasure, 
and happiness. And he watched them alone, alone, all alone. 
He would still be alone to-morrow, always alone, alone, as no 
other creature in the world is alone. 

He got up, walked a few steps, and, quickly tired, as though 
he had just finished a long walk, sat down on the next 
bench. 

What was he waiting for ? What was he hoping for ? 
Nothing. He thought how good it must seem, in old age, 
to hear the chatter of little children as you come home at night. 
It must be sweet to grow old surrounded with those who owe 
their lives to you, love you, caress you, tell you those ridiculous, 
delightful things that warm your heart and console you for 
everything. 

And thinking of his empty room, the clean, sad little room 
into which no one but himself had ever gone, a feeling of 
distress oppressed his soul. It seemed to him even more 
melancholy than his little office. 

No one ever came to it ; no one ever spoke in it. It was 
dead, dumb ; it lacked even an echo of a human voice. It 
seemed as though walls must hold something of the people 
who live between them, something of their ways, their faces, 
their speech. Houses lived in by happy families are more 
cheerful than the houses of the miserable. His room was 
empty of memories, like his life. And the thought of return- 
ing to it alone, of getting into bed, of going through all the 
movements and duties of every evening, was horrible to him. 
And, as though to get further away from this sinister dwelling- 
place and from the moment when he must return to it, he rose, 
and, suddenly reaching the first path in the Boi$, he turned into 
a little copse, to sit down on the grass. 

He heard, around him, above him, everywhere, a confused, 
immense, continuous roar, made up of innumerable different 
noises, a dull roar, near and distant, a vast vague quivering of 
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life : the breath of Paris^ breathing like a colossal living 
creature. 
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The sun, already high in the heavens, threw a flood of light 
upon the Bois de Boulogne. A few carriages were driving up 
and down, and groups of riders were trotting gaily past. 

A young couple walked along a lonely path. Suddenly 
the woman, lifting her eyes, caught sight of something brown 
in the branches. She pointed to it, surprised and uneasy. 

“ Look. . . . What is that ? ” 

Then with a cry she collapsed into the arms of her companion, 
who had to lower her on to the ground. 

The keepers, promptly summoned, let down from the tree 
the body of an old man, hanged by his braces. 

It was discovered that death had taken place the previous 
evening. Papers found on the man showed that he was a 
book-keeper at Messrs. Labuze and Company, and that his 
name was Levas. 

Death was attributed to suicide from a cause unknown. 
Possibly temporary insanity ? 


MOHAMMED-FRIPOUILLE 

” Shall we have our coffee on the roof ? asked the 
captain. 

Yes, by all means,” I replied. 

He rose. Ii was ^ready dark in the room, lighted only by 
the inner courtyard, as is the custom in Moorish houses. In 
front of the high, pointed windows, creepers fell from the wide 
balcony on which the warm summer evenings were spent. 
Nothing but fruit remained upon the table, huge African fruits, 
grapes as large as plums, soft figs with purple flesh, yellow 
pears, long fat bananas, dates from Tougourt in a basket of 
esparto-grass. 

The Moorish servant opened the door, and I ascended the 
staircase, sky-blue walls were lit from above by the gentle 
light oi the dying day. 

Soon 1 uttered a deep sigh of contentment, as I reached the 
balcony. It dominated Algiers, the harbour, the roadstead 
and the distant coast-line. 

The house which the captain had purchased was an ancient 
Arab dwelling, situated in the centre of the old town, amid ihe 
labyrinthine lanes in which swarms the strange population of 
the coasts of Africa. 

Below, the flat square roofs descended like a giant s stair- 
case to ihe sloping roofs of the European quarter. Beyond 
these could be seen the masts of the ships at anchor, and then 
the sea, the open sea, blue and calm under the calm blue sky. 

We lay down on mats, our heads supported by cushions ; 
while slowly sipping the delicious native coffee, I watched the 
earliest stars come out in the darkening blue. They were 
dimly to be glimpsed, so distant, so pale, as yet scarcely lit. 
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A light, Winged warmth caressed our skins. Sometimes, too, 
hotter, heavy gusts, instinct with a vague scent, the scent of 
Africa ; they seemed the near-by breath of the desert, come 
over the peaks of the Atlas Mountains. The captain, lying 
on his back, observed : 

“ What a country, my dear fellow ! How sweet life is here ! 
How peculiarly delicious rest is here t Nights like these are 
made for dreaming I 

I was still watching the birth of the stars, with a curiosity 
at once indolent and lively, with drowsy happiness. 

** You really ought to tell me some^ng about your life in 
the South,** I murmured. 

Captain Marret was one of the oldest officers in the African 
Army, a soldier of fortune, formerly a spahi, who had carved 
out his career with the point of his sword. 

Thanks to him, and to his connections and friends, I had 
been able to make a magnificent trip in the desert ; and I had 
come that night to thank him before reoimiDg to France. 

“ What kind of story would you like ? ” he said. Tve 
had so many adventures during my twelve years in the sand that 
I no longer remember any separate one.** 

“ Tell me about the Arab women,** I replied. 

He did not answer, but remained lying on his mat, his arms 
bent back and his hands beneath his head ; now and then I 
caught the scent of his cigar, the smoke of which rose straight 
up towards the sky in the windless night. 

Suddenly he burst out laughing. 

** Yes, ril tell you a funny incident that dates from my 
earliest days in Algeria. In those days we had some queer 
specimens in the African Army ; they’re no longer to be seen, 
they no longer happen. They’d have interested you enough 
to make you spend your whole life in this country. 

“ I was a plain spahi, a little fellow of twenty, a fair-haired 
young devil, supple and active, a real Algerian soldier. I was 
attached to the military post at Boghar. You know Boghar, 
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the place they call the balcony of the South. From the summit 
of the fort you*vc seen the beginning of that land of fire, devas- 
tated> naked, tortured, stony, and reddened. Its the real 
antechamber of the desert, the superb blazing frontier of that 
immense stretch of tawny, empty spaces- 

‘‘ There were forty of us spahis at Boghar, a company of 
convict soldiers, and a squadron of African lancers, when the 
news came that the Ould-Berghi tribe had murdered an English 
traveller. Lord knows how he got into the country ; the 
English are possessed of the devil. 

Justice had to be done for this crime against a European, 
but the commanding officer hesitated to send out an expedi- 
tion, thinking that an Englishman really wasn't worth so much 
fuss. 

” Well, as he was talking the matter over with the captain 
and the lieutenant, a spahi cavalry sergeant, who was wailing 
to report, suddenly offered to go and punish the tribe if he were 
given six men only. 

“ In the South, as you know, things are freer than in a 
garrison town, and there’s a sort of comradeship between the 
officer and his men which you don't find elsewhere. The 
captain burst our laughing. 

“ ‘ You, my lad ? ' 

‘ Yes, Captain, and if you like Til bring back the whole 
tribe prisoners.' 

'• The C.O. was a whimsical fellow, and took him at his 
word. 

‘ You'll start to-morrow with six men of your own choos- 
ing, and if you don't perform your promise, look out for 
trouble 1 ' 

“ The sergeant smiled under his moustache. 

*' • Have no fears, Colonel. My prisoners will be here by 
noon on Wednesday at the latest.' 

*‘This sergeant, Mohammcd-Fripouilic, as he was called, 
was a truly amazing fellow, a Turk, a real Turk, who had entered 
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the service of France after a somewhat obscure and no doubt 
chequered career. He had travelled in many lands, in Greece^ 
Asia Minor, Egypt, and Palestine, and must have left behind 
him a pretty thick trail of misdeeds. He was a real bashi- 
bazouk, a bold rapscallion, ferocious, and gay with a placid 
Oriental gaiety. He was stout, very stout in fact, but as supple 
as a monkey, and rode superbly. His moustaches were un« 
believably long and thick, and always gave me a confused 
impression of a crescent moon and a scimitar. He had an 
exacerbated hatred for the Arabs, and treated them with cunning 
and horrible cruelty, perpetually inventing new tricks, ghastly 
turns of calculated treachery. 

** He was also incredibly strong and preposterously daring. 

“ ^ Choose your men, my lad,’ said the C.O. to him. 

Mohammed took me. The gallant fellow trusted me, and 
1 remained devoted to him, body and soul, as a result of his 
choice of me, which gave me as much pleasure as the cross of 
honour that I won later on. 

“ Well, we started off next morning at dawn, just the seven 
of us. My comrades, the son of bandits, of pirates who, after 
marauding and vagabonding round every possible country, 
end by taking service in some foreign legion. In those days 
our army in Africa was full of these rascals, splendid soldiers, 
but utterly unscrupulous. 

“ Mohammed had given each of us some ten rope-ends to 
carry, each about a yard long. I was also loaded, as being die 
youngest and lightest, with a whole length of rope, a hundred 
yards long. When he was asked what he proposed to do with 
all this string, he replied with his sly calm air : • 

** * It’s for Arab-fishing.’ 

“ And he winked slyly, a trick he had learnt from a veteran 
Parisian ckasstur 

** He rode at the head of our troop, his head swathed in the 
red turban he always wore in the desert, smiling with pleasure 
under his enormous moustache. 
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“ He was a fine sight, that huge Turk, with his powerful 
belly, his colossal shoulders, and his placid expression. He 
was mounted on a white horse, of medium size, but very 
strong, and the rider seemed ten times too big for his 
mount. 

“ We had entered a little ravine, stony, bare, and yellow, 
which drops down to the valley of the Chelif, and were talking 
of our expedition. My comrades spckc with every conceiv- 
able different accent, for among them were to be found a 
Spaniard, two Greeks, an American, and three Frenchmen. 
As for Mohammed-Fripouille, he had an extraordinary stutter 
of his own. 

The sun, the terrible sun, the sun of the South, quite un- 
known on the other side of the Mediterranean, fell upon our 
shoulders ; we went forward at a walking pace, as always in 
those parts. 

** All day we advanced without meeting either a tree or an 
Arab. 

** At about one in the afternoon we had halted beside a little 
spring which flowed between the stones, and eaten the bread 
and dried mutton which we carried in our haversacks ; then, 
after twenty minutes* rest, we had started off again. 

At last, at about six in the evening, after a long detour 
imposed upon us by our leader, we discovered a tribe en- 
camped behind a conical hill. The low brown tents made 
dark spots upon the yellow ground, and looked like large desert 
mushrooms growing at the foot of the red hillock calcined by 
the sun. 

** They were our men. A little further on, at the edge of 
a dark-green field of esparto-grass, the tethered horses were 
feeding. 

“ * Gallop,* order Mohammed, and wc arrived in the centre 
of the encampment like a hurricane. The frenzied women, 
clad in white rags which drooped and billowed round them, 
hastily entered their dens of canvas, crouching and crawling, 
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shrieking like hunted animals. The men, on the contrary, 
came up from all sides, attempting to defend themselves. 

“ We rode straight for the loftiest tent, the chief's. 

“ We kept our swords sheathed, following the example of 
Mohammed, who was galloping in a curious manner ; he re- 
mained absolutely immobile, bolt upright on the little horse, 
which struggled madly to support his mighty bulk. The 
tranquillity of the rider, with his long moustaches, contrasted 
strangely with the liveliness of the animal. 

** The native chief came out of his tent as we arrived in front 
of it. He was a tall thin man, black, with a shining eye, a 
bulging forehead, and eyebrows shaped like the arc of a circle. 

“ * What do you want ? * he cried in Arabic. 

Mohammed reined in his horse with a jerk, and answered 
in the same language : 

^ Was it you that killed the English traveller ? * 

* You've no right to question me,' said the agha in a loud 
voice. 

AH around me was a sound like the muttering of a storm. 
The Arabs came up from all sides, hustled u$, made a ring 
round us, shouted wildly. They looked like fierce birds of 
prey, with their great hooked noses, their thin bony faces, their 
wide garments shaken by their gestures. 

Mohammed was smiling, his turban on one side, excitement 
showing in his eye ; 1 saw little quivers of pleasure run through 
his sagging fieshy wrinkled cheeks. 

“ In a voice of thunder which dominated the clamour, he 
replied : 

“ ‘ Death to him who has given death.' 

“ He thrust his revolver into the agha's brown face. I saw 
a little smoke rise from the barrel ; then a pink froth of brains 
and blood gushed from the chief's forehead. As though 
struck by lightning he collapsed upon his back, throwing his 
arms apart, which raised the trailing skirts of his burnous like 
wings. 
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“ 1 thought my last hour had come, the tumult around us 

was so frightful. , 

“ Mohammed had drawn his sabre ; we followed his example. 
With windmill strokes he held off those who pressed him most 

closely, shouting : j i. u 

“ ‘ rU spare the lives of those who surrender ; death to the 

“ And seizing the nearest in his Herculean fists, he laid him 
across the saddle and bound his hands, shouting to us : 

‘ Do as I do, and sabre those who resist.’ 

‘•In five minutes we had captured some twenty Arabs, 
whose wrists we fastened securely. Then we pursued i e 
fugitives, for at sight of our naked swords there had been a 
general fiipht. We collected about thirty more captives. 

” The plain was filled with white, scurrying figures. 1 he 
women dragged their children along, uttering shrill screamy 
The yellow dogs, like jackals, leapt round us, barking and 
showing their white fangs. 

Mohammed, who seemed out of his wits with joy, dis- 
mounted at one bound, and seizing the rope 1 had broug t, 
said : 

“ • Careful, now, boys ; two of you dismount. 

“ Then he made a ludicrous and ghastlv thing ; a necklace 
of prisoners, or rather a necklace of hanged men. He had 
firmly bound the two wrists of the first captive, then he made a 
noose round his neck with the same cord, w'th winch he next 
secured the second captive’s arms, and tlien knotted it round 
that man’s neck. Our fifty prisoners soon found themselves 
bound in such a manner that the slightest attempt to escape 
on the part of one of them would have strangled both him an 
his two neighbours, and they were forced to march at an 
exactly even pace, without altering the gap between each ot 
them by the slightest hair’s-breadth, or else be promptly caught 

like hares in a snare. _ . , , 

‘‘When ihis curious task was accomplished, Mohammed 
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began to laugh^ the silent laugh which shook his belly without 
a sound coming from his mouth. 

“ ‘ That’s the Arab chain/ he said. 

“ We too began to roar with laughter at the prisoners* 
scared piteous faces. 

“ ‘ Now, boys/ cried our leader, ‘ fasten a stake at each end/ 

“ We attached a stake to each end of this ribbon of ghost- 
like captives, who remained as motionless as though turned to 
stone. 

And now for dinner/ announced the Turk. 

“ A fire was lit and a sheep roasted, which we divided with 
our bare hands. Then we ate some dates found in the tents, 
drank some milk procured in the same way, and picked up 
some silver jewellery left behind by the fugitives. 

“ We were peacefully finishing our meal when I perceived, 
on the hill facing us« a singular assemblage. It was die women 
who had recently fled, only the women. And they were 
running towards us. I pointed them out to Mohammed- 
Fripouille. 

He smiled. 

“ ‘ It*s our dessert/ he cried. 

** ‘ Quite so, the dessert ! * 

“ They came up, galloping madly, and soon we were bom-' 
barded with stones, which they flung at us without pausing in 
their onrush. We saw that they were armed with knives, tent- 
pegs, and broken pottery. 

“ ‘ Get on your horses/ yelled Mohammed. 

“ It was high time. The attack was terrible. They were 
come to free the prisoners, and strove to cut the rope. The 
Turk, realising the danger, flew into a mad rage and shouted : 

* Sabre them ! — sabre them ! — sabre them ! ' And as we 
remained inactive, uneasy at this new sort of attack, hesitating 
to kill women, he rushed upon the invaders. 

** Alone he charged that battalion of ragged females ; the 
brute proceeded to put them to the sword, working like a 
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galley-slave, in such a frenzy of rage that a white form dropped 
every time his am swept down. 

” pis onslaught was so terrible that the frightened women 
fled as quickly as they had come, leaving behind them a dozen 
dead or wounded wretches, whose crimson blood stained their 
white garments. 

** Mohammed returned towards us with a distorted face, 
repeating : 

“ ‘ Off with you, boys, off we go ; they*re coming back.* 

** And we fought a rear-guard action, slowly leading our 
prisoners, who were paralysed with the fear of being strangled. 

It was striking twelve next day when we arrived at Bogliar 
with our chain of throttled captives. Only six had died on 
the way, But we had frequently to undo the knots from one 
end of the convoy to another, for every shock choked ten or 
more captives at once.** 

The captain paused. I did not answer. I thought of the 
strange country wherein such things were to be seen, and gazed 
at the black sky and its innumerable company of shining stars, 
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After dinner we were recounting shooting adventures 
and accidents. 

An old friend of ours, Monsieur Boniface, a great slayer of 
beasts and drinker of wine, a strong and debonair fellow, full 
of wit, sense, and a philosophy at once ironical and resigned, 
which revealed itself in biting humour and never m melancholy, 
spoke abruptly : 

I know a shooting story, or rather a shooting drama, that's 
queer enough. It*s not in the least like the usual tale of the 
lUnd, and Tve never told it before; I didn't suppose that 
anyone would be interested in it. 

** It's not very pleasant, if you know what I mean. I mean 
to say that it does not possess the kind of interest which affects, 
or charms, or agreeably excites. 

“ Anyhow, here it is. 


In those days I was about thirty^five, and mad on shooting. 
At that lime I owned a very lovely piece of land on the out- 
skirts of Jumieges, surrounded by forests and excellent for 
hares and rabbits. 1 used only to spend four or five days there 
a year, by myself, the limited accommodation not permitting 
of my bringing a friend. 

“ I had installed there as keeper an old retired policeman, a 
good man, hot-tempered and very conscientious in the per- 
formance of his dudes, a terror to poachers, and afraid of 
nothing. He lived* by himself, some way out of the village, 
in a litde house, or rather a hovel, consisting of two ground-floor 
rooms, a kitchen and a small storeroom, and of two more 
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rooms on the first floor. One of these, a sort of box just large 
enough for a bed, a chest of drawers, and a chair, was reserved 
for me. 

“ Old Cavalier occupied the other. In saying that he was 
alone in this cottage, I expressed myself badly. He had taken 
with him his nephew, a hobbledehoy of fourteen, who fetched 
the provisions from the \nUage two miles off, and helped the 
old man in his daily dudes. 

This youth was tall, thin, and somewhat stooping ; his 
hair was so pale a yellow that it looked like the down on a 
plucked. hen, and so thin that he appeared to be bald. He had 
enormous feet and colossal hands, the hands of a giant. 

“ He squinted a Hide and never looked anyone straight in 
the face. He gave one the impression that he occupied in the 
human race the place that the musk-sccreting beasts hold in 
the animal kingdom. He was a polecat or a fox, was that boy. 

** He slept in a sort of hole at the top of the little staircase 
which led to the two rooms. But during my short visits to 
the Pavilion — I called this hovel the Pavilion — Marius gave 
up his nest to an old woman from Bcorcheville named Celeste, 
who came in to cook for me, old Cavalier's concoctions being 
by no means good enough. 

Now you know the characters and the setting. Here is 
the story. 

It was in 1854, the fifteenth of October : I remember the 
date, and I shall never forget it. 

“ I left Rouen on horseback, followed by my dog, a big 
setter from Poitou, broad-chested and heavy-jowled, who 
rummaged about in the bushes like a Pont Audemer spaniel. 

•* My bag was on the saddle behind me, and my gun slung 
round me. It was a cold day, with a high and mournful wind, 
and dark clouds rode in the sky. 

‘‘ While ascending the slope of Canteleu I gazed at the 
broad valley of the Seine, through which the river meandered 
with serpentine twists as far as the horizon. On the lett all 
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the steeples of Rouen lifted to the sky, and on the right the 
view was blocked by the far-ofF tree-clad hills. I passed through 
the forest of Roumare, going now at a trot, now at a walking 
pace, and at about five o’clock I arrived at the Pavilion, where 
old Cavalier and Celeste were waiting for me. 

For the last ten years, at the same season, I had been 
presenting myself in the same way, and the same mouths 
welcomed me with the same words : 

“ * Good day, your honour. Your honour’s health is 
good ? * . ♦ 

“ Cavalier had scarcely altered at all. He stood up to the 
passage of time like an old tree ; but Celeste, especially in the . 
last four years, was becoming almost unrecognisable. 

** She was bent nearly double, and although sdU active, she 
walked with the upper part of her body so bowed that it formed 
almost a right angle with her legs. 

“ The old woman was very devoted to me ; she always 
seemed much affected at seeing me again, and whenever I left 
she used to say : 

‘ Think, this is maybe the last time, your honour/ 

And the poor servant’s heart-broken, frightened farewell, 
her desperate resignation to inevitable death, so surely close 
upon her, stirred my heart strangely each year. 

I dismounted, and while Cavalier, with whom I had shaken 
hands, was leading my horse to the little shed which did duty 
for a stable, I entered the kitchen, which also served as the 
dining-room, followed by Celeste. 

“ Then the keeper joined us again. From the very first I 
saw that his face had not its customary expression. He seemed 
preoccupied, ill at ease, worried. 

“ ‘ Well, Cavalier,’ I said to him, ‘ is everything going on 

all right ? * 

“ * Yes and no,* he murmured. * There’s something that 

isn’t at all all right.’ ^ ^ 

‘ Well, what is it, man ? ’ I asked. ‘ Tell me all about it. 
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“ But he shook his head. 

“ ‘ No, Monsieur, not yet. I don’t want 10 pester you with 
my worries like this, when you’ve only just arrived.* 

”I insisted, but he absolutely refused to tell me about it 
before dinner. His expression, however, told me that it was 
serious. 

“ Not knowing what to say to him, I asked : 

“ * And what about the game ? Have we plenty ? ’ 

** * Oh, yes, there’s plenty o^Mme, plenty. I kept my eyes 
open, thanks be to God.* * 

^ He said this with such desperate seriousness that it was 
positively comical. His large grey moustaches looked ready 
to fall off his lips. 

Suddenly I realised that I had not yet seen his nephew. 

‘ And Marius, where has he gone to ? Why hasn’t he 
shown up i * 

” The keeper started ; he wheeled sharply and faced 
me. 

“ ‘ Well, Monsieur, I’d sooner tell you the story straight 
out 5 yes, I’d sooner do that. It’s about him that this thing s 
on my mind.’ 

‘ Ah. Well, where is he ? ’ 

“ * In the stable, Monsieur ; I’m expecting him to turn up 
any moment.’ 

* Well, what has he been doing ? ’ 

** * This is the story, Monsieur. . . .’ 

** But the keeper hesitated none the less, his voice was 
changed and shook, his face was suddenly graven with deep 
wrinkles, the wrinkles of old age. 

Slowly he continued : 

* Here it is. I noticed this winter that someone was laying 
sdiujfs in the wood of Roseraies, but I couldn’t catch the man. 
I spent night after night there, Monsieur ; but no good. And 
during that time snares began to appear on the Ecorcheville side. 
I grew thin with rage. But as for catching the thief, impossible I 
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You would have said the scoundrel was warned beforehand of 
my visits and my plans. 

“ ‘ But one day, while brushing Marius’s breeches, his 
Sunday breeches, I found forty sous in his pocket. Now 
where had the boy got that from ? 

“ ‘ I thought it over for a week, and I noticed that he was in 
the habit of going out ; he used to go out just when I came 
back to bed, Monsieur. 

“ ‘ Then I watched him, but I never suspected the truth, 
not for a moment. And one morning, after going to bed 
before his eyes, I promptly got up again, and tracked him. 
And as for tracking, there’s no one to touch me, Monsieur. 

“ ■ And I caught him. Monsieur, setting snares on your land 
— Marius, my nephew, your keeper's nephew I 

“ ‘ My blood boiled, and I nearly killed him on the spot. I 
gave him such a thrashing — oh. Lord ! how 1 did beat him ; 
and 1 promised him that when you came he would have another 
from me in your presence, for the sake of the lesson. 

‘ That's all. I've gone thin with grief. You know what 
it means to be crossed like that. But what would you have 
done, now.> He’s got no father or mother. I’m the only 
one of his own blood the boy’s got 5 I’ve brought him up ; 
I couldn’t turn him out, could I ? 

“ ' But I’ve told him that if he does it again, it’s the end, 
the end, more’s the pity. There I Was I right. Monsieur > ’ 

“ 1 held out my hand to him, and replied : 

“ ‘ You were right. Cavalier ; you’re a good fellow.’ 

“ He rose. 

“ * Thank you, Monsieur. Now Til go and fetch him: he 
must be punished, for the sake of the lesson. 

“ 1 knew that it was useless to attempt to dissuade the old 
man from any plan he had already formed. So I let him have 

his own way. , l ,j. 

He went off to fetch the lad, and brought him back, holding 

him by the ear. 
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I was seated on a cane-chair, wearing the grave visage of a 
judge. Marius appeared to me to have grown ; he was even 
uglier than the year before, with his evil, cunning expression. 
And his great hands looked monstrous. 

His uncle shoved him in front of me, and said in his 


tt 


military voice : 

“ ‘ Ask pardon from the master.* 

** The boy did not utter a word. 

‘‘Then, seizing him under the arms, the ex-policeman 
lifted him off the ground and began to thrash him with such 
violence that I got up to stop the blows. 

“ The child was now bawling : 

‘ Mercy ! — mercy !— mercy \ I promise. ... 

“ Cavalier lowered him on to the ground and, forcing him 
on to his knees by pressing upon his shoulders, said : 

“ ‘ Ask pardon.' 

I ask pardon,’ murmured the young scamp, with downcast 

eyes. 

“Thereupon his uncle lifted him to his feet and dismissed 
him with a blow which nearly knocked him down again. 

“ He made off, and I did not see him again that evening. 

“ But Cavalier seemed terribly distressed. 

“ ‘ He’s a bad character,’ he said, and throughout dinner he 
kept on saying : 

■“ Oh 1 how it grieves me, Monsieur ; you don’t know how 
it grieves me.* 

“ I tried to console him, but in vain. I went up to bed 
early, $0 as to be out shooting at break of day. My dog was 
already asleep upon the floor at the foot of my bed, when I 

blew out my candle. . . 

I was awakened in the middle of the night by the *^**1^^^ 
barking of Bock. I realised at once that my room was full of 
smoke. I leapt out of bed, lit the light, ran to the door, and 
opened it. A swirl of flames entered. The house was on fire. 
“ I promptly shut the strong oak door again, and dragging 
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on my breeches, I first of all lowered my dog from the window 
with a rope made of twisted sheets ; then, tfirowing down my 
clothes, my game-bag and my gun, I made my escape in the 
same way. 

“ Then I began to shout with all my might : 

“ ‘ Cavalier ! Cavalier ! Cavalier ! ’ 

“ But the keeper did not wake ; the old policeman was a 
heavy sleeper. 

“ Through the lower windows I saw that the whole ground- 
floor was nothing but a blazing furnace, and I saw too that it 
had been filled with straw to assist the fire. 

“ So it had been purposely fired I 
“ I resumed my furious shouts : 

“ ‘ Cavalier ! * 

“ Then the thought came to me that the smoke was suffocat- 
ing him. An idea leaped into my mind ; slipping two cart- 
ridges into my gun, I fired straight at his window. 

“ The six panes crashed into the room in a welter of splintered 
glass. This time the old man had heard, and his terrified figure 
appeared at the window, clad in his night-shirt ; he was lernfi^ 
more than anything by the violent glare which lit up the whole 

front of his dwelling. , 

‘‘ ‘ Your house is on fire,' I shouted. Jump out of the 

window, quick, quick ! ’ . , , . j 

The flames suddenly darted through the lower windows, 

licked the wall, reached him, were on the point of surrounding 
him. He jumped and landed on his feet like a cat. 

“ It was high time. The thatched roof cracked in the middle, 
above the staircase, which formed a sort of chimney for the 
fire below ; an immense red sheaf of flame rose in the air, 
widened, like the jet of a fountain, and sowed a shower of 
sparks rOund the cottage. In a few seconds it was nothing 

but a mass of flames. ^ , .1 * j 

M . How did it catch fire > ' asked Cavalier, bewildered. 

‘‘ * Someone set fire to the Ufchen,’ I replied. 
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** ‘ Who could have done it ? * he murmured. 

“ Suddenly I guessed. 

‘ Marius 1 * I said* 

“ The old man understood. , 

Oh ! Holy Mother of God ! ’ he stammered ; that s 

why he didn’t come in again.’ 

“ But a horrible thought ran through my brain. 1 cried : 

“ ‘ And Celeste ? C«e$te ? ’ 

“He did not answer, but the house collapsed before our 
eyes, forming nothing but a huge brazier, blinding, bleeding , 
a terrible pyre in which the poor woman could be no more t an 
a glowing cinder, a cinder of human flesh. 

“ We had not heard a single cry. . 

“ But, as the fire was reaching the neighbouring shed, i 
suddenly thought of my horse, and Cavalier ran to set ii ree. 

“ He had scarcely opened the stable-door when a switt, 
supple form passed between his legs, throwing him flat on is 
nose. It was Marius, running for all he was worth. 

“ In a second the man picked himself up. He wanic to 
run after the wretch, but realising that he could not hope to 
catch him and maddened with an ungovernable rage, ® ^ 

to one of those momentary, thoughtless impulses whic can e 
neither foreseen nor restrained. He picked up triy gun, ^ 
was lying upon the ground close by, set it to his s ou er, 
and before I could move, pulled the trigger, witlioui even 

knowing whether the gun was loaded. . 

“ One of the cartridges which I had put in to give warning 
of the fire had not gone off , the charge caught the fugitive 
foil in the back, and flung him on his face, covered with blood. 
He began to scrabble at the ground with hands and knees, as 
though trying to go on running upon all fours, like morta y 
wounded hares when they see the hunter coming up. 

“ I dashed to him. The child was already in his deatn- 
throes. He died before the flames were extinguished, witnout 
having uttered a word. 
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“ Cavalier, still in his night-shirt, with bare legs, stood near 
us, motionless, bewildered- 

“ When the people arrived from the village, they took away 
my keeper, who was like a madman. 


“ I appeared at the trial as a witness, and narrated the facts 
in detail, without altering a single incident. Cavalier was 
acquitted. But he left the district the same day, and dis- 
appeared. 

I have never seen him again. 

“ That's my shooting story, gentlemen." 
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My old fbjemd-somctimes one has friends much older 
than oneself — my old friend Doctor Bonnet had c ten invite 
me to stay with him at Riom. I did not know Auvergne at a , 
and I decided to go and see him about the middle of the summer 

I arrived on the morning train, and the first figure 1 saw 
upon the station platform was the doctor’s. He was res 
in grey, and wore a round, black, broad-brirnmed hat of sojt 
felt, whose high crown narrowed as it rose, like the ^ 

of an anthracite stove ; it was a true Auvergne at, an p 
tively smelt of charcoal-burning. Clad dius, the doctor had 
the appearance of an old young man, with his , . 

wrapped in the light-coloured coat, and his large hea wi 

while hair. . i 

He embraced me with the manifest pleasure o a 
greeting the arrival of a long-desired friend. xten mg 
arm and pointing all round him he exclaimed prou y . 

Here is Auvergne.'* . r 

I saw nothing but a line of mountains m front ot me, 

whose summits, like truncated cones, must have een e 

volcanoes. , , 

Then, raising his finger towards the name of the town written 

upon the front of the station, he said : ^ 

Riom, fatherland of magistrates, pride of the law courts, 
which should rather have been the faiherlano of doctors. 


“ Why ? ” I asked. 

“ Why ? ” he answered with a laugh, 
round and you have * mori * — to die. . • • 
installed myself in this neighbourhood, young 


Turn the name 
That’s why 1 
man.** 
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And, delighted with his jest, he led me away, rubbing his 
hands. 

As soon as I had swallowed a cup of coffee, I had to go and 
see the old city. I admired the chemist’s house, and the other 
notable houses, all black, but as pretty as toy houses, with their 
fronts of carved stone. I admired the statue of the Virgin, 
patron saint of butchers, and even heard, in this connection, 
the story of an amusing adventure which I will relate some other 
day, when Doctor Bonnet said to me : ^ 

“ Now I must beg five minutes in which to go and see a 
patient, and then I will take you up the hill of Chatel-Guyon, 
so as to show you before lunch, the general view of the town 
and of the whole ' nge of the Puy-de-D6me. You can wait 
on the pavement ; only going straight up and down again.” 

He left me opposite one of those old provincial mansions, 
dark, closed, silent, gloomy. This one seemed to me to have 
a particularly sinister physiognomy, and 1 soon discovered the 
reason. All the large windows on the first floor were blocked 
up to half their height by stout wooden shutters. Only the 
top halves opened, as though someone had wished to prevent 
the creatures shut up in this great stone box from seeing into 

the street. i. t i, j 

When the doctor came down again, I told him what 1 had 

noticed. 

You were not mistaken,” he replied ; the poor creawre 
shut up in there must never see what is going on outside. 
She’s a madwoman, or rather an idiot, or an imbecile — what 
you Normans call a ‘ Niente.’ 

Yes, it’s a sad story, and an extraordinary paiholopcal 
case into the bargain. Would you like me to tell it you ? ” 

I told him yes. 

” AH right,” he said. ” Twenty years ago now, the owners 
of that house, my employers, had a child, a girl, just tike any 

other girl. < - , i 

‘‘ But I soon saw that although the body of the mile creature 
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was developing admirably, her .intelligence was remaining 

dormant. ^ , 

“ She walked at a very early age, but she absolutely refused 
to speak. At first 1 thought her deaf ; then, later, I found out 
th* she could hear perfectly, but did not understand, violent 
noises made her tremble ; they frightened her, but s e cou 
never trace the cause of them. 

“ She grew up ; she was superb, and dumb, dumb through 
Uck of intelligence. I tried every means to bring a gleam of 
Hght into her brain ; nothing was of avail. 1 fancied t at s e 
recognised her nurse ; once weaned, she did not recogmse her 
mother. She never knew how to speak that word, the Kt 
uttered by children, the last murmured by liers dying on the 
battle-field : ‘ Mother.’ Sometimes she r .impted inarticulate 
mutterings, but nothing more. 

“ When the weather was fine, she laughed all the time, 
uttering gentle cries like the twittering of a bird ; when it 
rained, she wept and groaned in a melancholy, terrifying way, 
like the mourning of dogs howling at death. 

‘‘ She liked to roll in the grass like a young animal, to run 
about like a mad creature, and every morning she 
hands if she saw the sun coming into her room, when t le 
window was opened, she clapped her hands and moved a out 

in her bed, for them to dress her at once. 

She seemed to draw no distinction between people, between 
her mother and her servant, between her father and me, between 

the coachman and the cook. , 

" I was fond of her unhappy parents, and went to see i em 
almost every day. I often dined with them, which made me 
notice that Berthe (she had been named Berthe) appeared to 
*W)gni$e the dishes and prefer some to others. , , 

“ She was twelve years old at that time. She looked like a 
girl of eighteen, and was taller than I am. 

** So the idea came into my head of developing her greed, 
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and of attempting by this means to introduce a sense of differ- 
ence into her mind, of forcing her, by the difference between 
tastes, by the scale of flavours, if not to think, at least to make 
instinctive distinctions, which would be, if nothing else, a 
physical stirring of her brain. 

“ Then, by appealing to her senses, and carefully choosing 
those which would best serve our purpose, we wanted to pro- 
duce a sort of reaction of the body upon the intelligence, and 
thus gradually augment the insentient working of her brain. 

“ One day, therefore, I set in front of her two plates, one 
of soup, one of very sweet vanilla custard. I made her taste 
them alternately. Then I left her free to make a choice. She 
ate the plateful of custard. 

** I soon made her very greedy, so greedy that she seemed 
to have nothing in her head but the idea, or rather the desire, 
of eating. She recognised dishes perfectly, holding out her 
hand towards those which she liked and eagerly seizing them. 
She cried when they were taken away. 

“ Then I had the notion of teaching her to come to the 
dining-room at the sound of the bell. It took a long time, 
but I succeeded. In her vague understanding became firmly 
established a connection between the sound and the taste, a 
relation between two senses, an appeal from one to the other, 
and consequently a kind of concatenation of ideas, if one can 
call this son of instinctive link between cwo oigaiuc functions 

an idea. i l 

** I carried my experiment soil further, and taught her 

with what pains 1 — to recognise meal-times on the dial of die 

clock. , 

“ For a long dme4 was unable to call her attention to the 

hands, but I succeeded in making her notice the striking 
mechanism. The method I employed was simple : I stopped 
the ringing of the bell, and every one rose to go to table 
when the little brass hammer struck twelve. 

“ I tried in vain to teach her to count the strokes. Every time 
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she heard the chime she ran to the door ; but little by litde she 
must have realised that all the chimes had not the same value 
with regard to meals ; and her eye, guided by her ear, was 

often fixed upon the dial. , 

“ Noticing this, I took care to go every day at twelve and at 
six, and as soon as it came to the moment she was waiting tor, 
I placed my finger on the figure twelve and on the figure six. 
1 soon observed that she was following attentively i e a vance 
of the little brass hands, which 1 had often pushed round in 


her presence. 

“ She had understood 1 Or, it would be truer to say, 
she had grasped it. I had succeeded in awakening in her the 
knowledge, or rather the sensation, of time, as one can o wi 
carp, though they have not the advantage of clocks, y €C mg 

them at exactly the same moment every day. 

“ Once this result had been atwincd, all the timepieces m 
the house occupied her attention to the exclusion of every t ing 
else. She spent her life in looking at them, listening to them, 
waiting for the hours. A rather funny incident happened. 
The striking mechanism of a pretty Louis XVI clock, that was 
hanging over the head of her bed, ran down, and s e nonce 
it For twenty minutes she stared at the hands, 
ten o’clock to strike. But when the hand had passed the ftgur , 
she was left bewildered at hearing nothing, so bewi ere 
she remained sitting there, stirred no doubt by one of those 
strong emotions which lay hold on us in the face o great ca 
trophies. And she had the curious patience to sit in tront or 
that little instrument until eleven o’clock, to see what would 
happen. Again she heard nothing, very naturally. Ihen, 
seized abruptly with the mad rage of a creature eceive 
tricked, or with the terror inspired by a frightful myster> , 
with the furious impatience of a passionate creature contronted 
by an obstacle, she seized the tongs from the ^ 

struck the clock with such force that she smashe it o p 


instantly. 
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“ So her brain worked and calculated, in an obscure way, 
it is true, and within a very limited range, for I could not make 
her distinguish between people as she did between hours. In 
order to produce a stirring of intelligence in her mind, it was 
necessary to appeal to her passions, in the physical sense of 
the word. 

** We soon had another proof of this ; alas ! it was a terrible 
one. 

“ She had grown into a superb creature ; she was a true type 
of the race, an admirable, stupid Venus. 

She was now sixteen, and I have rarely seen such per- 
fection of form, suppleness, and regularity of features. I said 
she was a Venus ; so she was, a fair, full-figured, vigorous 
Venus, with large eyes, clear and empty, blue like flax-flowers, 
and a large mouth with round, greedy, sensual lips, a mouth 
made for kisses. 

‘‘ One morning her father came into my room with a curious 
expression, and sat down without even replying to my greeting. 

“ * I want to speak to you about a very serious matter,' he 
said. ‘ Could . . . Berthe get married ? ' 

I started with surprise. 

‘ Berthe get married ! * I exclaimed. ‘ It’s impossible I ' 

“ ‘ Yes,* he resumed, ‘ I know ... but think, doctor . . . 
you see . . . perhaps ... we had hoped ... if she had children 
... it would be a great shock for her, a great happiness . . . 
and who knows whether motherhood might not awaken her 
intelligence ? ' 

“ I was very perplexed. It was true. It was possible that 
the novelty of the experience, the wonderful maternal instinct 
which throbs in the hearts of beasts as strongly as in the hearts 
of women, which makes the hen fling herself upon the jaws of 
the dog in order to protect her litde ones, might lead to a 
revolution, a violent disturbance in that dormant brain, might 
even set going the motionless mechanism of her mind. 

‘‘ Suddenly, too, I remembered an example from my own 
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ecperience. Some yean previously I had owned a little ^>i^h, 
a retrievei, so stupid that I could get nothing out of her. She 
had puppies, and became in one day, not intelligent, but almost 

the equil of many poorly-developed dogs. 

“ I had scarcely perceived this possibility before the longing 
increased in me to get Berthe married, not so much out of 
friendship for her and for her poor parents as out of scientific 
curiosity. What would happen ? It was a strange problem. 

“ So I sad to the father : 

“ ‘ You may be right ... we might try ... try by all means 
... but ... but .. . you’ll never find a man who’ll consent 
to it’ 

" ‘ I have found one,’ he said in a low voice. 

“ I was amazed. 

" ‘ A decent fellow ? ’ I stammered. ‘ A man in your own 
walk oflife?’ 

“ ‘ Yes . . . absolutely,’ he replied. 

Ah. . . . And . . . might I ask you his name ? 

‘‘ ‘ I was just coming to tell you and ask your advice. It is 
Monsieur Gaston du Boys de Lucclles.* 

‘‘ I nearly exclaimed : ‘ The swine I* but I kept my mouth 
shut, and after a pause I murmured : 

“ * Yes, quite all right. I see no obstacle. 

The poor man shook my hand. 

** * They shall be married next month/ he said. 

“ Monsieur Gaston du Boys de Lucelles was a young scamp 
of good family who had consumed his paternal inheritance and 
Tiad run into debt in a thousand disreputable ways ; he was now 
hunting for a new method of obtaining money. 

“ He had found this one. . 

“ He was a good-looking lad, well set up, but a rake, one ot 
the loathsome tribe of provincial rakes. He seemed to give 
promise of being an adequate husband, and one that an allow- 
ance would easily remove again. 
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“ He came to the house to press his suit and show himself 
off before the beaudful idiot, whom he seemed to like. He 
brought her flowers, kissed her hands, sat at her feet and gazed 
at her with tender eyes ; but she took no notice of any of his 
attendons, and in no way disdnguished him from any of the 
people among whom she lived. 

“ The marriage took place. 

“ You will understand to what a degree my curiosity was 
inflamed. 

‘‘ The next day I went to see Berthe, to judge from her face 
whether any inner part of her had been sdrred. But I found 
her just the same as on other days, solely preoccupied with the 
clock and dinner. Her husband, on the contrary, seemed very 
fond of her, and tried to rouse her gaiety and affecdon by little 
teasing games such as one plays with kittens. 

‘‘ He had found nothing better. 

** I then started to pay frequent visits to the newly-married 
couple, and I soon perceived that the young woman recognised 
her husband and directed upon him the greedy looks which 
hitherto she had lavished only upon sweet things to eat. 

She followed his movements, disdnguished his step on the 
stairs, or in a neighbouring room, dapped her hands when he 
came in, and her transfigured countenance burned with a flame 
of profound happiness and desire. 

She loved him with all her body, with all her soul, her poor 
feeble soul, with all her heart, the poor heart of a grateful 

animal. . 

“ She was truly an admirable innocent picture of simple^ 
passion, of passion at once carnal and modest, such as nature 
had set in human beings before man complicated and distorted 
it with all the subtleties of sendment. 

“ As for the man, he quickly wearied of the beaudful, pas- 
sionate, dumb creature. He no longer spent more than a 
few hours of each day with her, finding it enough to devote 
his nights to her. 
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** And she began to suffer. 

“ From morning to night she waited for him, her eyes fixed 
on the clock, not even paying attention to meals, for he always 
went away for his meals, to Clermont, Chatel-Guyon, Royat, 
anywhere so as not to be at home. 

“ She grew thin. 

‘‘^very other thought, every other desire, every other 
interest, every other vague hope, vanished from her mind , 
the hours in which she did not see him became for her hours 
of terrible torment. Soon he began to sleep away from her. 
He spent his nights at the Casino at Royat with women, coming 
home early at the first gleam of day. 

She refused to go to bed before he returned. She stayed 
motionless on a chair, her eyes vaguely fixed on the little brass 
hands which turned round and round in slow, regular progress, 
round the china dial wherein the hours were inscribed. 

“ She heard the distant trotting of his horse, and would 
start up with a bound ; then, when he came into the room, 
she would raise her fingers to the dock with a ghostly gesture, 
as though to say to him : * Look how late it is ! ’ He began 
to be afraid in the presence of this loving, jealous idiot ; he 
became possessed of a slow resentment, as an animal might be. 

One night he struck her. t • e 

I was sent for. She was screaming in a terrible fit of gnet, 
rage, passion, I knew not what. How can one tell what is 
going on in these rudimentary brains ? 

I calmed her with injections of morphine ; and I forbade 
her ever to see the man again, for I realised that the marriage 
would inevitably end in her death. 

Then she went mad ! Yes, my dear fellow, that idiot girl 
went mad. She thinks of him always, and waits for him. 
She waits for him all day and all night, every moment, waking 
or sleeping, perpetually. As I saw her growing thinner and 
thinner, and as her obstinate gaze never left the faces of the 
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clocks, I had all these instruments for measuring time removed 
from the house. Thus I have taken from her the possibility 
of counting the hours, and of for ever searching her dim 
memory for the moment at which once upon a time he had 
been wont to come home. I hope in the long run to kill 
remembrance in her, to extinguish the spark of reason that I 
took such trouble to set alight. 

“ The other day I tried an experiment. I offered her my 
watch. She took it and studied it for some time ; then she 
began to scream in a terrible way, as though the sight of the 
little instrument had suddenly reawakened the memory that 
was beginning to slumber. 

“ She is thin now, pitifully thin, with shining, hollow eyes. 
She walks up and down unceasingly, like a caged beast. 

** I have had rwo bars put on the windows, have put up high 
screens, and have fixed the chairs to the floor, to prevent her 
from looking into the street to sec if he is coming back. 

Oh, the poor parents 1 What a life theirs will have been ! 

We had arrived at the top of the hill ; the doctor turned 
round and said to me : 

** Look at Riom from here.*’ 

The sombre town wore the aspect of an ancient walled city. 
In the background, as far as the eye could reach, stretched a 
green, wooded plain, dotted with villages and towns, and 
drowned in a thin blue vapour which made the horizon a 
delight to the eyes. On the right, in the distance, was a line 
of high mountains with a succession of peaks, rounded or cut 
sharply as with a sword-cut. 

The doctor began to enumerate the places and peaks, telling 
me the history of each. 

But I did not listen to him ; I thought only of the mad- 
woman, saw nothing but her. She seemed to hover like a 
melancholy ghost over all this wide country. 

What has become of the husband ? *' I asked abruptly. 

My friend, somewhat surprised, answered after a pause ; 
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“ He's living at Royat on the allowance made to him. He’s 

happy ; he leads a gay life.” j 1 j 

As we were walking slowly homewards, both of us saddened 
and silent, an English dog-cart passed us from behind, a fasi- 
trotdng thoroughbred in the shafts. 

The doctor gripped my arm. 

” There he is,” he said. 

I saw nothing but a grey felt hat, tilted over one ear, above a 
pair of broad shoulders, disappearing in a cloud of dust* 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A BACHELOR 


My mistress at that time was a funny little wom^* 
She was married, of course, for I’ve a perfect horror of unmarried 
women. After all, what pleasure can one have in possessing 
a woman who has the double disadvantage of belonging to no 
one and belonging to every one ? And honesdy, quite apart 
from the moral side of the question, I can’t understand love as 
a profession. It rather disgusts me. It’s a weakness, I know, 

and I confess it. . , 

The chief pleasure a bachelor gets out of having a mamed 
woman for his mistress, is that she provides him with a home, 
a comfortable, pleasant home in which every one looks after 
him and spoils him, from the husband to the servant^ 5^®?" 
pleasure is there united, love, friendship, even fatherhood, the 
bed and the table, in fact all that makes up the happin«s of 
life, together with the incalculable advanuge of l^ng able to 
change your household from time to time, of installmg yourselt 
by turns in every sphere, in the country, during the summer, 
in the home of workman who lets you a room in his house ; 
in the winter, with the middle classes, or even with the aristoc- 
racy, if you are ambitious. . u u j 

I have another weakness : I like my mistresses husb^ds. 

I admit that there are husbands, vulgar or coarse, who fill me 
with disgust for their wives, however chaming these m*? 

But when the husband has wit or charm, I fall inevitably des 
perately in love. I am careful, if I break vtith the woman, 
not to break with the husband. In this way I have made my 
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best friends, and in this manner I have oft-times venfied the 
incontestable superiority of the male over the female ol the 
human spedes. The latter causes you every possible wor^, 
makes scenes, reproaches you, and so forth ; the former, who 
has quite as much right to complain, treats you, on the contrary, 
as though you were the good angel of his home. 

Well, my mistress was a funny little woman, dark, fantasuc, 
capricious, religious, superstitious, credulous as a monk, but 
charming. Above all, she had a way of kissing which I have 
never found in another woman ... but this is not the place. . . . 
And such a soft skin ! I derived infinite pleasure merely from 

holding her hand 1 And her eyes Her gaze passed over 

you like a slow caress, delicious and endless. Often I laid my 
head on her knees, and we remained motionless, she bending 
over me with that faint, enigmatic, disturbing little smile that 
women have, I lifting my eyes towards her, receiving like wine 
poured eendy and deliciously into my heart, the shining gaze 
of her blue eyes, bright as though filled with thoughts of love, 
blue like a heaven of delights. 

Her husband, a civil servant, was often away, leaving our 
evenings free. Often 1 spent them at her house, lying on the 
divan, my forehead pressed against one of her legs, w 
the other slept a huge black cat named " Misti, which she 
adored. Our fingers met on the animal’s muscular back, and 
caressed one another amid its silky hair. I felt against my 
cheek its warm flank, throbbing with a perpetual ‘‘purr-pun-. 
Sometimes it would stretch out a paw to my mouth, or set hve 
unsheathed claws upon my eyelids, whose points pncked my 
eyes and withdrew in a flash. 

Sometimes we went out on what she called our escapades. 
As a matter of fact they were very innocent. They consisted 
in supping at an outlying inn, or else, after we had dine at 
her house or mine, of visiting low taverns, like students on the 

spree. , 

We went to the lowest drinking-places and sat down at the 
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far end of smoky dens» on rickety chairs, at an old wooden 
table. A cloud of acrid smoke, which smelled still of the fried 
Ash eaten at dinner, filled the room ; men in blouses talked 
noisily and drank brandy ; and the astonished waiter served us 
cherry brandies. 

Trembling with delicious terror, she would raise her litde 
black veil, folded double, to the dp of her nose, where it rested, 
and begin to drink with the pleasure of commitdng a delightful 
crime. Each cherry she swallowed gave her the sense of a sin 
committed, each sip of the coarse liquor ran down her throat 
like a delicate, forbidden pleasure. 

Then she would say to me in a low voice : ** Let us go.*^ 
And we left. She went out quickly, her head lowered, with 
short steps, between the drinkers who watched her pass with 
resentful glances ; and when we found ourselves out in the 
street again, she would utter a deep sigh as though we had just 
escaped from dreadful peril. 

Somedmes she asked me with a shudder : ^Mf I were in- 
sulted in one of these places, what would you do ? And I 
would reply in a swaggering tone : Why, defend you, damn 
it." And she would squeeze my arm in her happiness, with a 
vague wish, perhaps, to be insulted and defended, to see men, 
even men like that, fight me for her. 

One evening, as we were seated at a table in a Montmartre 
den, we saw a ragged old woman come in, holding in her hand 
a greasy pack of cards. Observing a lady, the old woman 
promptly came up to us, oflTering to tell my companion’s fortune. 
Emma, whose mind believed anything and everything, shivered 
with pleasure and uneasiness, and made room beside her for 
the hag. 

The ancient, wrinkled woman, with rings of raw flesh round 
her eyes and an empty, toothless mouth, set out her dirty cards 
on the table. She made them into heaps, picked them up, 
and set them out again, muttering inaudible words. Emma 
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listened^ pale, breathing quickly, panting with distress and 
curiosity. 

The witch began to speak ; she made vague predictions : 
happiness and children, a fair young man, a journey, money, a 
lawsuit, a dark gentleman, the return of a friend, a success, a 
deadi. The announcement of this death struck the young 
woman. Whose death ? When ? How ? 


As to that,"' replied the old woman, “ the cards are not 
strong enough; you must come and see me to-morrow. Ill 
tell you with the coffee-mark, which never fails/* 


Emma turned anxiously to me. 

“ We may go to-morrow, mayn't we ? Oh, please say yes ! 
If not, you don't know how it will torment me/' 


I began to laugh* 

** We*H go if you want to, darling/* 

The old woman gave us her address. 

She lived on the sixth floor of an awful house behind the 


Buttes- Chaumont. We went there the next day. 

Her room, a garret with two chairs and a bed, was full of 
strange things— bunches of herbs hanging from nails, dried 
animals, bottles and phials containing various coloured liquids. 
On the table a stuffed black cal stared with glass eyes. He 


looked like the familiar spirit of this sinister dwelling. 

Emma, faint with excitement, sat down, and said at once : 

‘‘ Oh, darling, look at the cat ! Isn't he just like Misti ? " 
And she explained to the old woman that she herself had a 
cat just like that one ; oh, exactly like it. 

‘‘ If you love a man,*' replied the witch solemnly, ** you must 
not keep it/* 

Why not ? ” asked Emma, struck with terror. 

The old woman sat down beside her in a familiar way, and 


took her hand. 

“ It's the sorrow of my life,” she said. 

My friend was eager to hear. She pressed the old woman to 
tell her, questioned her, urged her : the superstitious credulity 
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they shared made them sisters in mind and heart. At last the 
woman made up her mind. 

** I loved that cat/* she said, “ like a brother. I was young 
in those days, and all alone ; I did sewing at home. Monton 
was all I had. A lodger gave him to me. He was as clever 
as a child, and gentle too ; he idolised me, dear lady, he idolised 
me more than a fetish. All day long he purred in my lap, all 
night on my pillow ; I felt his heart beat, I did. 

Well, I made friends with a man, a nice boy who worked 
at a linen-draper’s.' It went on for three months without my 
granting him anything. But you know how it is, one weakens 
— it happens to everybody ; and besides, I had begun to love 
him, that I had. He was so nice, so nice and kind. He wanted 
us to live together all the time, for economy. At last I let 
him come and see me one evening. I hadn’t made up my mind, 
oh, dear, no ! but I liked the idea of being together for an hour. 

" At the beginning he was very well behaved. He said 
pretty things to me which stirred my heart. Then he kissed 
me, Madame, gave me a lover’s kiss. I had shut my eyes and 
remained in a sort of paralysis of happiness. Suddenly I felt 
that he’d made a violent movement, and he screamed, a scream 
I shall never forget. I opened my eyes and saw that Monton 
had flown at his face and was tearing his skin with his claws, 
like a rag of linen. And the blood was streaming down, 
Madame. 

I tried to pull the cat off, but he held tight, and went on 
scratching, and even bit me, he was so far out of his senses. 
At last I got hold of him and threw him out of the window, 
which was open, since it was summer. 

When I began to wash my poor friend’s fece, I saw that 
he had lost his eyes, both eyes. 

“ He had to go to the hospital. He died of agony a year 
after. I wanted to have him with me and feed him, but he 
would not. He seemed to hate me after it had happened. 

As for Monton, he broke his back in the fell. The porter 
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had picked up the body. I had him stuffed, since I still felt 
attached to him. If he had done that, it was because he loved 
me, wasn’t it? 

The old woman was silent, and stroked the dead beast with 
her hand ; the carcass shook on its wire skeleton. 

Emma, her heart wrung, had forgotten the predicted death. 
At any rate, she said nothing more about it, and went away after 
giving the woman five francs. 

Her husband came back the next day, and so several days 
passed before I saw her. 

When I visited her again, 1 was surprised not to see Misti. 
I asked where he was. 

She blushed, and replied : 

** 1 gave him away. I wasn’t happy about him. 

I was surprised. 

“ Not happy ? Not happy ? What about ? ” 

She gave me a long kiss, and murmured in a low voice : 

I was afraid for your eyes, darling.” 



OLD BONIFACE^S CRIME 


As Boniface the postman left the post office he Dis- 
covered that his round that day would not take as long as usual, 
and felt a sharp pleasure in the knowledge. His task was the 
rural delivery outside the town of Vireville, and when he 
returned at night, with long, weary strides, his legs had often 
more than forty kilometres behind them. 

So his delivery would be quickly done! He could even 
loiter a little on the way and get home about three in the 
afternoon. What luck ! 

He left the town by the Sennemare road and began his 
duties. It was June, the green and flowery month, the month 
when meadows look their best. 

Dressed in a blue blouse, and wearing a black cap with 
red braid, the postman took the narrow paths across fields of 
colza, oats, or wheat. The crops were shoulder-high, and his 
head, passing along above die ears, appeared to float on a calm 
green sea rippled gently by a little wind. 

He entered the farms through wooden gates set in the 
hedgerows shaded by double rows of beeches, and greeting 
the peasant by name : ** Good morning, Monsieur Chicot,*' 
he would offer him his paper, the Petit Normand. The 
farmer would wipe his hand on the seat of his breeches, take the 
sheet of paper, and slip it into his pocket to read at his leisure 
after the midday meal. The dog, kennelled in a barrel, at the 
foot of a leaning apple-tree, would bark furiously and tug at 
his chain, and the postman, without turning round, would set 
off again with his military gait, his long legs taking great 
strides, his left hand in his sack, his right swinging with a quick, 
ceaseless gesture the stick that kept him company on his round* 
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He delivered his letters and circulars at the hamlet of Senne- 
mare) and then went on across the fields to deliver his mail to 
the tax-collector, who lived in a little house half a mile from the 
village. 

He was a new collector, one Monsieur Chapatis, who had 
arrived the previous week and was but recently married. 

He took in a Paris paper, and sometimes postman Boniface, 
when he had the time to spare, would glance at it before handing 
it over to its destined owner. 

Accordingly he opened his sack, took out the newspaper, 
slipped off the band, unfolded it, and began to read it as he 
w^ked. The first page was of no interest to him^ politics 
left him cold ; he never looked at the financial news, but the 
news items enthralled him. 

They were particular that day. He was so strongly 
affected by the story of a crime committed in a gamekeeper’s 
cottage that he stopped in the middle of a clover-patch to 
re-read it slowly. The details were appalling. A wood- 
cutter, passing the keeper’s cottage one morning, noticed a 
litde blood on the door-step, as though someone’s nose had 
been bleeding. ‘‘ He killed a rabbit last night,” thought the 
wood-cutter, but, drawing nearer, he observed that the door 
was ajar and the lock smashed. 

Then, seized with terror, he ran to the village to inform the 
mayor ; the latter brought with him the constable and the 
schoolmaster as reinforcements, and the four men went back 
together. They found the keeper lying in front of the fire- 
place with his throat cut, his wife under the bed, strangled, 
and their little six-year-old daughter suffocated between two 
mattresses. 

Boniface the postman was so deeply affected at the thought 
of this murder, the horrible details of which came home to 
him one by one, that he felt a weakness in his legs, and said 
out loud : 

” Good Lord, there art some villains in this world ! ” 
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Then he slipped the journal back into its paper belt and set 
off again, his head full of visions of the crime. Soon he reached 
Monsieur Chapatis’ dwelling ; he opened the gate of the little 
garden and approached the house. It was a low building, 
consisting merely of a ground-floor surmounted by a mansard 
roof. It was at least five hundred yards from the nearest 
neighbour's. 

The postman mounted the two steps up to the entrance, set 
his hand to the knob, attempted to open the door, and found it 
locked. Then he saw that the shutters had not been opened, 
and that no one had left the house that day. 

He felt uneasy, for ever since his arriv^ Monsieur Chapads 
had been in the habit of rising early. Boniface pulled out his 
watch. It was only ten past seven, so that he was nearly an 
hour ahead of his usual time. Sdll the tax-collector should 
have been up and about. 

So he went round the building, walking with drcumspecdon, 
as though he were in danger. He observed nothing suspicious, 
except a man’s footprints in a strawberry-bed. 

But suddenly he paused, motionless, transflxed with horror, 
as he passed in front of a window. Groans were coming from 
inside the house. 

He went towards it and, straddling across a border of thyme, 
set his ear to (he shutter to hear the better; the sound of 
groans was unmistakable. He could hear plainly long sighs 
of pain, something like a death-rattle, the sound of a struggle. 
Then the groans became louder and more frequent, grew even 
more frenzied, and became screams. 

Boniface, no longer in any doubt that a crime was being 
committed at that very moment in the tax-collector’s house, 
rushed off as fast as his legs could carry him. He fled back 
through the little garden and dashed across the meadows and 
cornfields. He ran breathlessly, shaking his sack so that it 
banged against his back, and arrived, exhausted, panting, and 
desperate, at the door of the police station. 
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Inspector Malautour was mending a broken chair with tin- 
lacks and a hammer. Constable Ranrieux was gripping the 
broken piece of furniture between his legs and holding a 
nail at the edge of the break ; the inspector, chewing his 
moustache, his eyes round and moist with concentration, hit 
his subordinate’s fingers at every stroke. 

As soon as he saw them the postman cried out : 

“ Come quick, somebody’s murdering the tax-collector ! 
Come quick, quick ! ” 

The two men ceased their work and looked up, with the 
dumbfounded air of men suddenly and amazingly inierrupted. 

Boniface, seeing that their surprise was greater than their 
haste, said again : 

‘‘ Quick ! Quick I Thieves are in the house, I heard screams, 
there’s barely time 1 ” 

The inspector set down his hammer and asked : 

Who was it who informed you of this deed ? 

The postman replied : 

“ I was going to deliver the paper and tw'o letters when I 
nodeed that the door was shut and that die tax-collector had 
not yet got up. I walked round the house to try and find 
out the reason, and heard someone groaning as tliough he were 
being strangled or had had his throat cut, $0 I came away to 
fetch you as fast as I could go. There’s barely time.” 

The inspector drew himself up to his full height and said : 

” You did not render assistance in person ? ” 

“ I was afraid that I was not present in sufficient strength, 
Implied the frightened postman. 

At that the police official was convinced, and said : 

“ A moment, while I put my coat on, and 1*11 follow you. 
He went into the police station, followed by his subordinate 
carrying back the chair. 

They reappeared almost immediately and all three set off 
with vigorous strides for the scene of the crime. 

Arriving near the house, they carefully slowed their pace, 
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and the inspector drew his revolver* Very softly they pene- 
trated into the garden and approached the wall of the house. 
There were no new signs indicating that the malefactors had 
departed. The door was soil shut, the windows still closed. 

We’ve got them,” murmured the inspector. 

Old Boniface, quivering with excitement, made him go 
round to the side and, pointing to a shuttered window, said ; 

” It’s in there.” 

The inspector went forward alone, and set his ear to the 
boards. The two others waited, ready for anything, their 
eyes fixed upon him. 

For a long time he remained motionless, listening. In 
order to apply his ear closer to the wooden shutter, he had 
taken off his cocked hat and was holding it in his right 
hand. 

What was he hearing ? His impassive face revealed nothing, 
but suddenly the tips of his moustache turned up, his cheeks 
were creased as cliough in silent laughter, and once more 
straddling across the box-tree border, he came back towards 
the two men, who stared at him amazed. 

Then he signed to them to follow him on tiptoe and, having 
reached the entrance, bade Boniface slip the paper and letters 
under the door. 

The postman, dumbfounded, obeyed meekly. 

And now off we go,” said the inspector. 

But as soon as they had passed through the gate, he turned 
to Boniface, showed the whites of his eyes, gleaming with 
merriment, and spoke in a bantering tone, with a knowing 
flicker of his eyelids : 

“ You’re a sly dog, you are.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” replied the old man. ” I heard it, 
I swear I heard it.” 

But the policeman, unable to restrain himself any longer, 
burst into a roar of laughter. He laughed as if he would choke, 
bent double, his hands across his belly, his eyes filled with tears, 
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the flesh on each side of his nose distorted into a friglutul 
grimace. The two others stared at him in bewilderment. 

But as he could neither speak nor stop laughing nor make 
them understand what was aflecting him, he made a gesture, 
a quite vulgar and scandalous gesture. 

As he still failed to make himself understood, he repeated 
the movement several times, nodding towards the house, still 
shuttered. 

Suddenly his man understood, in his turn, and burse into 
formidable transports of merriment. 

The old man stood stupidly between the other two, who 
rolled in agonies of mirth. 

At last the inspector grew calm ; he gave the old man a 
vigorous chaffing poke in the stomach, and exclaimed : 

‘‘ Ah, you sly dog, you and your jokes ! I shan’t forget 
old Boniface’s crime in a hurry.” 

The postman, his large eyes wide open, said once more : 

” I swear I heard it,” 

The inspector began to laugh again. His constable had sat 
down on the grass at the roadside to have his laugh out in 
comfort, 

” Ah, you heard it, did you ? And is that how you murder 

your wife, eh, you dirty dog ? ” 

My wife ? ” He reflected at some length, then 
replied : 

” My wife. . . . Yes, she hollers when I knock her about 
• • . but if she does, what’s a bit of noise, anyway ? Was 
Monsieur Chapads beating his ? ” 

At that the inspector, in a delirium of mirth, turned mrn 
round like a puppet with his hands on his shoulders, and 
whispered into his ear something at which the postman was 
struck dumb with amazement. 

At last the old man murmured thoughtfully : 

No. . . . Not like that. ... Not like that. ... Not a 
bit like that. . . . Mine doesn’t say anything. ... I’d never 
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have believed it ... is it possible ? . • . Anyone would have 
sworn that a murder was taking place.” 

And filled with shame, confusion, and bewilderment, he 
went on his way across the fields, while the constable and the 
inspector, still laughing and shouting pungent barrack jests 
after him, watched his black cap recede into the distance above 
the quiet waves of the com. 
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The two young women look as though buried under a 
canopy of flowers. They are alone in the huge landau* which 
is loaded with bouquets like a giant basket. Upon the front 
seat lie two white satin hampers full of violets from Nice, and 
on the bearskin which covers their knees is a heap of roses, 
mimosa, pinks, daisies, tuberoses, and orange-blossom, knotted 
together with silk rosettes, seeming about to crush the two 
slender bodies. Nothing emerges from this brilliant, perfumed 
bed but their shoulders, their arms, and a wisp of the upper half 
of their gowns, one blue, the other lilac. ^ 

The coachman’s whip is sheathed in anemones, the horses 
traces are covered with wallflowers, the spokes of the wheels 
blossom with mignonette ; where the lamps should be hung 
two enormous round bouquets that look like the two strange 
eyes of this wheeled and flower-decked animal. 

At a rapid trot the landau passes along the Antjbes road, 
preceded, followed, and accompanied by a crowd of other 
garlanded vehicles, full of women drowning in a sea of violets. 
For it is the day of the battle of flowers at Cannes. 

When they reach the Boulevard de la Fonciire, the baide 
begins. For the whole length of the immense avenue a double 
row of garlanded carriages runs up and down like an endless 
ribbon. Flowers are flung from one to another. They pass 
through the air like bullets, strike the fresh faces, flutter, and 
fall in the dust, where a crowd of urchins picks them up. 

A tight-packed crowd on the pavement is looking on, noisy 
but well behaved, kept in order by mounted police, who trot 
arrogantly up and down, forcing back the over-inquisiuve, as 
though to keep the plebeians from mingling with the rich. 
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The carnages call to one another, exchange greetings, and 
discharge volleys of roses. A car full of pretty girls dressed 
as red devils attracts and seduces all eyes. A debonair young 
man, who looks like a portrait of Henry IV, is throwing with 
eager gaiety a bouquet held on an elastic string. Before the 
menace of its impact the women shade their eyes and the men 
duck their heads, but the graceful weapon, swift and obedient, 
describes a curve in the air and returns to its master, who 
promptly flings it at a fresh face. 

The two young women empty their arsenal in handfuls, 
and receive a hail of bouquets ; at last, tired by an hour of 
combat, they order the coachman to follow the Juan Bay road, 
which runs along the sea. 

The sun disappears behind the Esterel, silhouetting on the 
flaming western sky the black jagged edge of the long mountain. 
The quiet waters stretch, blue and clear, to the far horizon 
where they mingle with the sky : the fleet anchored in the 
middle of the bay looks like a herd of monstrous beasts, 
motionless upon the water, apocalyptic animals, breast-plated 
and hump- backed, topped with masts frail as feathers, with 
eyes that light up at dusk. 

The young women, huddled under the protection of the 
heavy rug, glance languidly about them. At last one of them 
speaks : 

“ There are some marvellous evenings, are there not, 
Margot, when life seems well worth living ? ** 

** Yes, it*s very lovely,** replied the other, ** but there is 
something missing, all the same.** 

“ What ! I feel perfectly happy ; there’s nothing I 
want.** 

“ Yes, but there is. You are overlooking it now. However 
profound the delight which overmasters our bodies, we demand 
always one thing more . . . for our hearts.’* 

“ To love a little ? ’* said the other, smiling. 

Yes.** 
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They fell into alence, looked straight ahead ; then she who 
was called Marguerite murmured : 

“ Without love, life seems to me insupportable. 1 need to 
be loved, were it only by a dog. We are all like that, whatever 
you may say, Simone.” 

“ No, my dear. I would rather not be loved at all than by 
just anyone. Do you think I should enjoy being loved, for 

instance, by . . . by. ...” u • u 

She searched her mind for someone by whom she might 
be loved, and her eyes roved over the wide landscape. After 
raking the horizon, her glance fell upon the two metal buttons 
gleaming on the coachman's back, and with a laugh she con- 
tinued : ” by my coachman ? ” 

Madame Margot smiled faintlv and said in a low voice . 

” I assure you it’s very good fun to have one of your servants 
in love with you. It’s happened to me two or tliree times. 
They roll their eyes so comically that 1 could die of laug ter. 
Of course, the more loving they are, the more severe you 
become, until some day you dismiss them on the first excuse 
that comes into your head, because you’d look so ridiculous 

if anyone noticed what was going on.” . l • 

Madame Simone listened with her eyes looking siraig t in 

front of her, then declared : . 

‘‘ No, my footman’s heart is really not good enough tor me. 
But tell me how you discovered that they were in love wit 
you.” , 

” Why, just as I do with any other man ; when they grew 

stupid.” 

” Well, / don’t think my lovers look so stupid. 

” Why, they’re idiots, my dear, unable to speak, answer, or 

understand anything at all.” , . . 

” But what did you feel like when a servant fell in love with 

you ? Were you affected, flattered . . • what ^ , 

” Affected ? No. Flattered ? Yes, a little. One is always 

flattered by the love of a man, whoever he may be. 
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“ Really, Margot ! ** 

It s quite true, my dear. 1*11 tell you a strange thing 
which happened to me. You will see how queer and contra- 
dictory one*s feelings are in such circumstances. 

“ Four years ago next autumn I found rayself without a maid. 
I had tried five or six hopeless creatures one after another, and 
was about despairing of ever finding one, when I read, in the 
advertisement columns of a paper, that a young girl with know- 
ledge of sewing, embroidery, and hairdressing was looking for 
a place and that she could supply excellent references. Also, 
she spoke English. 

‘‘ I wrote to the address indicated, and next day the person 
in question came to see me. She was fairly tall, slender, and 
rather pale, with a very timid bearing. She had beautiful black 
eyes, a charming complexion, and I was attracted to her at 
once. I asked her for her references ; she gave me one in 
English, for she had just left, she said, the service of Lady 
Rymwell, with whom she had been ten years. 

“ The letter stated that the girl had left of her own free will 
in order to go back to France, and that her mistress had found 
nothing to reproach her with, during her long service, except 
some slight indications of ‘ French coquetry.’ 

The puritanical flavour of the English phrase made me 
smile, and I engaged her at once as my maid She began her 
duties the same day ; her name was Rose. 

“ By the end of a month I adored her. 

“ She was a magnificent find, a pearl, a marvel. 

Her taste in hairdressing was perfect; she could trim a 
hat better than the best shops, and was a dressmaker into the 
bargain. 

“ I was amazed at her ability. Never had I had such a 
maid. 

“ She dressed me rapidly, and her hands were uncommonly 
light. I never felt her fingers on my skin, and there is nothing 
1 dislike so much as the touch of a servant’s hand. I grew more 
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and more indolent, it was such a pleasure to be dressed from 
head to foot, from chemise to gloves, by this tall, timid girl, 
whose cheeks always wore a faint blush, and who never spoke* 
After my bath she used to rub me and massage me while I 
dozed on my sofa ; upon my word, I tlioughi of her as a friend 
of humble rank rather than as a mere servant. 

“ One morning the porter came with an air of mystery, 
and asked to speak to me. I was surprised, and told Itim to 
come in. He was a very steady man, an old soldier who had 
been my husband’s orderly. 

“ He seemed embarrassed by what he had to tell, and at 
last faltered : 

* ‘‘ * Madame, the district inspector of police is in the liall. 

“ ‘ What does he want ? ’ I asked sharply. 

“ ‘ He wants to search the house.’ 

** The police are a useful body, but 1 loathe tliem. I 
don’t think it’s a noble profession. Irritated and disturbed, I 
replied : 

‘ Why this search ? What is it for ? I won’t have them 


in. 


“ ‘ He says there is a criminal here,’ replied the porter. 

“ This time I was frightened, and told him to send up the 
inspector to explain. He was a fairly well-bred man, decorated 
with the Legion of Honour. He made excuses and begged my 
pardon, and eventually announced that one of my servants was 
a convict ! 

“ I was thoroughly annoyed ; 1 replied that I would vouch 
for the entire staff of the house, and went through them one 
after another. 

** * The porter, Pierre Couriin, an old soldier. 

“ * That’s not the man.’ 

‘‘‘The coachman, Francois Pingau, a peasant from 
Champagne, the son of one of the farmers on my father s 
estate.' 

‘ Not the man.’ 
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A Stable-boy^ also from Champagne, the son of some 
peasants with whom I am acquainted ; and the footman you 
have just seen.’ 

That’s not he.' 

Then, Monsieur, it must be clear to you that you have 
made a mistake.' j v 1 in 

Excuse me, Madame, but I am quite sure that there is no 
mistake on my part. As the person in question is a dangerous 
criminal will you have the goodness to have all your servants 
brought here before you and me ? ' 

“ I refused at first, but at last I gave way, and made them all 
come up, men and women. 

“ The inspector cast but a single glance at them, and 
declared ; 

‘ That is not all.' 

I am sorry. Monsieur ; the only one missing is my own 
maid, a girl whom you could not possibly mistake for a 
convict.’ 

“ * May I see her too ? ' he asked. 

** ‘ Certainly.' 

“ I rang for Rose, who promptly appeared. She had 
scarcely entered the room when the inspector made a sign, 
and two men whom I had not seen, hidden behind the door, 
flung themselves upon her, seized her hands, and bound them 
with cords. 

“A cry of rage escaped me, and I was ready on the instant 
to run to her defence. The inspector stopped me : 

This girl, Madame, is a man named Jean-Nicolas Lecapet, 
condemned to death in 1879 for murder preceded by rape. 
His sentence was commuted to imprisonment for life. Four 
months ago he escaped. We have been searching for him ever 
since.' 

“ I was bewildered, thunderstruck. I could not believe it- 
With a laugh the inspector continued : 

“ M can give you only one proof. His right arm is tattooed.* 
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The sleeve was rolled up. It was true. The police 
officer added, rather tactlessly : 

‘ You will have to trust us to verify the remaining details. 

“ And they led ray maid away ! 

Now — would you believe it ? — the feeling strongest in 
me was not anger at the way I had been tricked, duped, and 
made ridiculous ; it was not the shame of having been dressed 
and undressed, handled and touched, by that man . . . but a 
• . . profound humiliation . . . the womanly humiliation. Do 
you understand ? ” 

** No, not quite.” 

Oh, think. . . . That fellow had been sentenced . . . 
for rape. ... I thought, don’t you know ... of the woman 
he had ravished . . . and it ... it humiliated me. . . . Now 
do you understand ? ” 

Madame Margot did not speak. She gazed straight in front 
of her with a queer, absent stare, at the two gleaming buttons 
of the coachman’s livery, her lips curved in the inscrutable 
smile a woman sometimes wears. 



THAT PIG, MORIN 
I 

Look here,’* I said to Labarbe, ** you have again 
repealed those words, * That pig, Morin.’ Why on earth do I 
never hear Morin’s name mentioned without his being called 

Labarbe, who has since become a Deputy, blinked at me like 
an owl and said : “ Do you mean to say that you do not know 
Morin’s story, and yet you come from La Rochelle ? ” I con- 
fessed that I did not know Morin’s story, and then Labarbe 
rubbed his hands, and began his narrative. 

You knew Morin, did you not, and you remember his 
large drapery shop on the Quai de la Rochelle ? ” 

** Yes, perfectly,” 

” Well, you must know that in i8<52 or * 6 ) Morin went to 
spend a fortnight in Paris for pleasure, or for his pleasures, but 
under the pretext of renewing his stock, and you also know what 
a fortnight in Paris means for a country shopkeeper ; it fires 
his blood. The theatre every evening, women brushing up 
against you, and a continual state of mental excitement; it 
drives one mad. One sees nothing but dancers in tights, 
actresses in very low dresses, round legs, plump shoulders, all 
nearly within reach of one’s hands, without daring or being 
able to touch them. It is rare for one to have even an affair 
or two with the commoner sort. And one leaves with heart 
still a-fiutter, and a mind still exhilarated by a sort of longing 
for kisses which tickle one’s Hps. 

'* Morin was in that state when he took his ticket for La 
Rochelle by the 8.40 night express. Full of regrets and long- 
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ings he was walking up and down the big waiting-room at the 
station, when he suddenly came to a hall in front of a young 
lady who was kissing an old one. She had her veil up, and 
Morin murmured with delight ; ‘ By Jove, what a beautiful 
woman ! * 

** When she had said ‘ Good-bye * to the old lady, she went 
into the waiting-room, and Morin followed her ; then she w'ent 
on to the platform and Morin still followed her ; then she got 
into an empty carriage, and he again followed her. There 
were very few travellers by the express, the engine whistled, 
and the train started. They were alone. Morin devoured 
her with his eyes. She appeared to be about nineteen or twenty, 
and was fair, tall, and had an emancipated air. She wrapped a 
travelling-nig round her legs and stretched herself on the seat 


to sleep. 

** Morin wondered who she was. And a thousand conjec- 
tures, a thousand projects went through his mind. He said 
to himself : ‘ So many stories are told of adventures on railway 
journeys, maybe I am going to have one. Who knows . 
An affair of this kind can take place so quickly. Perhaps all 
that I need is a little courage. Was it not Danton who said : 
“ Audacity, more audacity, and always audaciry ? If Jt was 
not Danton, it was Mirabeau. Anyhow, what does that matter . 
But then, I am lacking in courage, and that is the difficulty. 
Oh I if one only knew, if one could only read p>eopleS minds . 
I will bet that every day one misses magnificent opportunities 
without knowing it. The slightest sign would^ be enough to 
let me know that she is perfectly agreeable. . . 

Then he imagined combinations which led him to triumph. 
He pictured some chivalrous deed, or merely some slight service 
which he rendered her, a lively, gallant conversation which ended 
in a declaration, which ended in — in what you can guess. 

** But he could find no opening ; he had no pretext, 
waited for some fortunate circumstance, with his heart wildly 
beating, and his mind topsy-turvy. The night passed, and the 
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pretty girl still slept, while Morin was meditating her down&ll. 
The day broke and soon the first ray of sunlight appeared in 
the sky, a long, clear ray which shone on the face of the sleeping 
girl, and woke her, so she sat up, looked at the country, then at 
Morin, and smiled. She smiled like a happy woman, with an 
engaging and bright look, and Morin trembled. Obviously 
that smile was intended for him, it was a discreet invitation, the 
signal which he was waiting for. That smile meant; ‘How 
stupid, what a ninny, what a dolt, what a donkey you are, to 
have sat there on your seat like a stick all night. 

“ * Just look at me. Am I not charming ? And you have 
sat like that for a whole night, alone with a pretty woman, 
without venturing to do anything, you great booby ! * 

" She was still smiling as she looked at him ; she even began 
to laugh ; and he was losing his head trying to find something 
suitable to say, no matter what. But he could think of nothing, 
nothing, and then, arming himself with Dutch courage, he 
said to himself : ‘ It can't be helped, I will risk everything,’ 
and suddenly without the slightest warning, he moved towards 
her, his arms extended, his lips protruding, and seizing her in 
his arms, kissed her. 

** She sprang up with a bound, shouting : ‘ Help ! help I ’ 
and screaming with terror ; then she opened the carriage door, 
and waved her arm outside, mad with fear and trying to jump 
out, while Morin, who was almost distracted, and feeling sure 
that she would throw herself out, held her by her skirt and 
stammered ; ‘ Oh ! Madame 1 Oh 1 Madame ! ' 

“ The train slackened speed, and then stopped. Two guards 
rushed up at the young woman's frantic signals, and she threw 
herself into their arms, stammering : ‘ That man tried — tried — 
TO— to ' 

“ And then she fainted. 

“ They were at Mauz^ Station, and the gendarme on duty 
arrested Morin. When the victim of his brutality had regained 
her consciousness, she made her charge against him, and the 
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police drew it up. The poor draper did not reach home till 
night, with a prosecution hanging over him for an outrage on 
morals in a public place. 


li 

“ At that time I was editor-in-chief of the Fana! Jcs Charen^ 
and I used to meet Morin every day at the Cafe du Com- 
merce. The day after his adventure he came to see me, as he 
did not know what to do. I did not conceal my opinion from 
him. * You are no better than a pig. No decent man behaves 
like that.’ 

“ He wept. His wife had given him a beating, and he fore- 
saw his trade ruined, his name dragged through the mire and 
dishonoured, his friends outraged and cutting him in the 
street. In the end he excited my pity, and I sent for my 
colleague Rivet, a bantering but very sensible little man, to 
give us his advice. 

He advised me to sec the Public Prosecutor, who was a 
friend of mine, and so I sent Morin home, and went to call on 
the magistrate. He told me that the woman who had been 
insulted was a young lady, Mademoiselle Henriette Bonnel, 
who had just received her certificate as a teacher in Paris, and 
who, being an orphan, spent her holidays with her uncle and 
aunt, who were very respectable lower middle-class people 
in Mauz^. What made Morin’s case all the more serious was, 
that the uncle had lodged a complaint. But the public official 
consented to let the matter drop if this complaint were with- 
drawn, so that we must try and get him to do this. 

“I went back to Morin’s and found him in bed, ill with 
exdtement and distress. His wife, a tall, raw-boned woman 
with a beard, was abusing him continually, and she showed me 
into the room, shouting at me : * So you have come to see that 
pig, Morin. Well, there he is, the beauty ! ’ And she planted 
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herself in front of the bed, with her hands on her hips. I 
told him how matters stood, and he begged me to go and see 
her uncle and aunt. It was a delicate mission, but I undertook 
it, and the poor devil never ceased repeating : * I assure you I did 
not even kiss her, no, not even that. I will take my oath on it ! * 

“ I replied : ‘ It doesn’t matter ; you are nothing but a pig.’ 
And I took a thousand francs which he gave me, to employ 
them as I thought best, but as I did not care to venture to the 
house of her relations alone, I begged Rivet to go with me, 
which he agreed to do, on condition that we should go there 
at once, for he had some urgent business at La Rochelle the 
following afternoon. So two hours later we rang at the door 
of a nice country-house. A beautiful girl came and opened 
the door to us, who was assuredly the young lady in question, 
and I said to Rivet in a low voice i ‘ Confound it 1 I begin to 
understand Morin ! ’ 

“ The uncle, Monsieur Tonnelei, was, as it happened, a 
subscriber to the Fanaly and was a fervent political co-re- 
ligtonist of ours. He received us with open arms, and con- 
gratulated us and wished us joy ; he was delighted at having the 
two editors of his favourite newspaper in his house, and Rivet 
whispered to me : ‘I think we shall be able to arrange the 
aifair of that pig, Morin.’ 

“ The niece had left the room, and I introduced the delicate 
subject. I invoked the spectre of scandal before his eyes; 

I emphasised the inevitable loss of esteem which the young 
lady would suffer if such an affair became known, for nobody 
would believe in a simple kiss. The good man seemed un- 
decided, but could not make up his mind about anything without 
his wife, who would not be m until late that evening. But 
suddenly he uttered an exclamation of triumph : * Look here, 

I have an excellent idea. I shall not let you leave now that you 
are here. You can both dine here and spend the night, and 
when my wife comes home, I hope we shall be able to arrange 
matters.’ 
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‘‘ Rfvet resisted at first, but the wish to extricate that pig, 
Morin, decided him, and we accepted the invitation. So the 
uncle got up delighted, called his niece, and proposed that we 
should take a stroll in his grounds, saying : ‘ We will leave 
serious matters until to-night.* Rivet and he began to talk 
politics, and I soon found myself lagging a little behind with the 
girl, who was really charming I charming ! and with infinite 
precautions I began to speak to her about her adventure, and 
to try to make her my ally. She did not, however, appear in 
the least confused, and listened to me with an air of great 
amusement. 

“ I said to her : ‘ Just think, Mademoiselle, how unpleasant 
It will be for you. You will have to appear in court, to en- 
counter malicious glances, 10 speak before everybody, and to 
relate in public that unfortunate occurrence in the railway- 
carriage. Do you not think, between ourselves, that it would 
have been much better for you to have put that dirty scoundrel 
in his place without calling assistance, and merely to have 
changed your carriage ? * 

** She began to laugh, and replied ; * What you say is quite 
true 1 but what could I do ? I was frightened, and wlien one 
is frightened, one does not stop to reason with oneself. As 
soon as I realised the situation, I was very sorry that I had 
called out, but then it was too late. You must also remember 
that the idiot threw himself upon me like a madman, without 
saying a word and looking like a lunatic. I did not even know 
what he wanted of me.’ 

She looked me full in the face, without being nervous or 
intimidated, and I said to myself : ‘ She is a girl wiilt her wits 
about her ; I can quite see how that pig, Morin, came to make a 
mistake,’ and I went on, jokingly : * Come, Mademoiselle, 
confess that he was excusable, for after all, a man cannot find 
himself opposite such a pretty girl as you are, without feeling 
a legitimate desire to kiss her.’ 

She laughed more than ever, and sliowed her teeth, and 
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said : ‘ Between the desire and the act, Monsieur, there is room 
for respect.' It was a curious expression to use, although not 
very clear. Abruptly I asked : ‘ Well now, supposing I were 
to kiss you now, what would you do ? ' She slopped, looked 
at me up and down, and then said calmly : ‘ Oh ! you ? That is 
quite another mailer/ 

“ I knew perfectly well, by Jove, that it was not the same 
thing at all, as everybody in the neighbourhood called me 

Handsome Labarbe.* I was thirty years old in those days, 
but I asked her : * And why, pray ? ' 

“ She shrugged her shoulders, and replied : ‘ Well ! because 
you are not so stupid as he is/ And then she added, with a 
sidelong glance : ‘ Nor so ugly, either/ 

Before she could make a movement to avoid me, I had 
planted a hearty kiss on her cheek. She sprang aside, but it 
was too late, and then she said : ‘ Well, you are not very bash- 
ful, either ! But don't do that sort of thing again.' 

“I put on a humble look and said in a low voice : * Oh ! 
Mademoiselle, as for me, if I long for one thing more than 
another, it is to be summoned before a magistrate on the same 
charge as Morin/ 

Why ? * she asked. 

** Looking steadily at her, I replied ; * Because you are one 
of the most beautiful creatures living; because it would be an 
lionour and a title to glory for me to have offered you violence, 
and because people would have said, after seeing you : ** Well, 
Labarbe richly deserves what he has got, but he is a lucky 
fellow, all the same.” ' 

” She began to laugh heartily again, and said : ' How funny 
you are ! * And she had not hnished the word funny ^ before I 
had her in my arms and was showering hungry kisses wherever 
I could find a place, on her hair, her forehead, her eyes, her 
mouth occasionally, on her cheeks, in fact, all over her head, 
some part of which she was obliged to leave exposed, in spite 
of herself, in order to defend the others. At last she managed 
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to release herself, blushing and angry. ‘\ou are very ill- 
mannered, Monsieur,* she said, ‘ and I am sorr)' I listened lo 
you/ 

** I took her hand in some confusion, and stammered out : 
^ I beg your pardon, I beg your pardon, Mademoiselle. I have 
offended you ; I have acted like a brute ! Do not be angry 
with me for what I have done. If you knew * 

“ I vainly sought for some excuse, and in a few moments 
she said : ‘ There is nothing for me to know, Monsieur. But 
I had found something to say, and I cried : ‘ Mademoiselle, 
I have been in love with you for a whole year ! * 

** She was really surprised, and raised her eyes to look at 
me, and 1 went on : * Yes, Mademoiselle, listen to me. 1 do 
not know Morin, and I do not care anything about him. It 
does not matter to me in the least if he is committed for trial 
and locked up meanwhile. I saw you here last year 5 you 
were down there at the gate, and I was so taken with jou, that 
the thought of you has never left me ^ince, and it docs not 
matter to me whether you believe me or not. 1 tliought you 
adorable, and the remembrance of you took such a hold on me 
that I longed to see you again, and so I made use of tl^ai fool, 
Morin, as a pretext, and here I am. Circumstances have made 
me exceed the due limits of respect, and I can only beg you 10 


pardon me/ 

She was trying to read the truth in my eyes, and was 
ready to smile again ; then she murmured : ‘You humbug . 
But I raised my hand, and said in a sincere voice (and I really 
believe that I was sincere) : * I swear 10 you that I am speaking 
the truth/ She replied quite simply : ‘ Really ? 

“ We were alone, quite alone, as Rivet and her unde liad dis- 
appeared in a side walk, and I made her a real declaration of 
love, prolonged and gentle, while I squeezed and kissed her 
Angers, and she listened to it as to something new and agree- 
able, without exactly knowing how much of it she was to believe, 
while in the end I felt agitated, and at last really myself believed 
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what I said. I was pale, anxious, and trembling, and I gently 
put my arm round her waist, and spoke to her softly, whisper- 
ing into little curls over her ears. She seemed dead, so 
absorbed in thought was she. 

Then her hand touched mine, and she pressed it, and I 
gently circled her waist with a trembling, and gradually a firmer, 
grasp. She did not move now, and I touched her cheeks with 
my lips, and suddenly, without seeking them, mine met hers. 
It was a long, long Idss, and it would have lasted longer still, 
if I had not heard ‘ Ahem, ahem * just behind me. She made 
her escape through the bushes, and I, turning round, saw Rivet 
coming toward me. He stopped in the middle of the path and 
said without even smiling : ‘ So that is the way in which you 
settle the affair of that pig, Morin.’ 

I replied, conceitedly : * One does what one can, my dear 
fellow. But what about the uncle ? How have you got on 
with him ? I will answer for the niece.* 

‘ I have not been so fortunate with him,* he replied. Where- 
upon I took his arm, and we went indoors. 


Ill 

** Dinner made me lose my head altogether. I sat beside her, 
and my hand continually met hers under the table-cloth, my foot 
touched hers, and our glances met and melted together. 

** After dinner we look a walk by moonlight, and I whispered 
to her all the tender things that rose in my heart. I held her 
close to me, embracing her every moment, and pressing my 
lips against hers. Her uncle and Rivet were arguing as they 
walked in front of us, their shadows following solemnly behind 
them on the sandy paths. We went in, and soon a messenger 
brought a telegram from her aunt, saying that she would not 
return until the first train the next morning, at seven o’clock. 

“ ‘ Very well, Henriette,’ her uncle said, ‘ go and show the 
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gentlemen their rooms.’ She showed Rivet his first, and he 
whispered, to me : ‘ There was no danger of her taking us into 
yours first.’ Then she took me lo my room, and as soon as 
she was alone with me, I took her in my arms again and tried 
to excite her senses and overcome her resistance, but when 
she felt that she was near succumbing, she escaped out of the 
room, and I got between the sheets, very mucli put out and 
excited, and feeling ratlier foolish, for I knew that I should not 
sleep much. I was wondering what mistakes I could have 
committed, when there was a gentle knock at my door, and 
on my asking who was there, a low voice replied ; ‘I.* 

I dressed myself quickly and opened the door, and she 
came in. ^ ‘ I forgot to ask you what you take in the morning,’ 
she said, ‘ chocolate, tea, or coffee ? ’ I put my arms around 
her impetuously and said, devouring her with kisses : * I will 
^ ’ But she freed herself from my arms, 

blew out my candle, and disappeared, and left me alone in the 
dark, furious, trying to find some matches and not able to do so. 
At last I got some and I went into the passage, feeling half 
mad, with my candlestick in my hand. 

What was I going to do ? 1 did not stop to think, I only 
wanted to find her, and I would. I went a few steps without 
reflecting, but then I suddenly thought to myself : ‘ Suppose I 
should go into the uncle’s room, what should I say ? ’ And 
I stood still, with my head a void, and my heart beating. 

But in a few moments, I thought of an answer : ‘ Of 
couree, I shall say that I was looking for Rivet’s room, to speak 
to him about an important matter,' and I began to inspect all 
the doors, trying to find hers. At random I took hold of a 
^y> turned it, the door opened and I went in. There was 
Henrietie, sitting on her bed and looking at me in terror. So 
< 8®^^ly pushed the bolt, and going up to her on tiptoe, I said : 

1 forgot to ask you for something to read, Mademoiselle.’ 
bhe struggled, but I soon opened the book 1 was looking for. 

1 will not tell you its title, but it is the most wonderful of 
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romances, the divinest of poems. And when once I had 
turned the first page, she let me turn over as many leaves as I 
liked, and I got through so many chapters that our candles 
were quite burned out. 

Then, after thanking her, I was stealthily returning to my 

room, when a rough hand seized me. and a voice it was 

Rivet’s— whispered in my ear : ‘ Are' you still settling the 
affair of that pig, Morin ? ’ 

“ At seven o'clock the next morning, she herself brought 
me a cup of chocolate. I have never drunk anything like it, 
soft, velvety, perfumed, intoxicating, a chocolate to make one 
swoon with pleasure. I could scarcely take away my mouth 
from the delicious lips of her cup. She had hardly left the 
room when Rivet came in. He seemed nervous and irritable 
like a man who had not slept, and he said to me crossly : ‘ If 
you go on like this, you will end by spoiling the affair of that 
pig, Morin ! * 

At eight o clock the aunt arrived. Our discussion was 
very short, the good people withdrew their complaint, and I 
left five hundred francs for the poor of the town. They wanted 
to keep us for the day, and they arranged an excursion to go 
and see some ruins. Henriette made signs to me to stay, 
behind her uncle's back, and I accepted, but Rivet was deter- 
mined to go. I took him aside, and begged and prayed him : 

Come on, old man, do it for my sake.* He appeared quite 
exasperated and kept saying to me : ‘ I have had enough of 
that pig Morin’s affair, do you hear } ’ 

** Of course I was obliged to go also, and it was one of the 
hardest moments of my life. I could have gone on settling 
that business as long as I lived, and when we were in the railway 
carriage, after shaking hands with her in silence, I said to Rivet : 

You are a mere brute ! ' And he replied : ‘ My dear fellow, 
you were beginning to get on my nerves confoundedly.' 

On getting to the Fanal office, I saw a crowd waiting 
for us, and as soon as they saw us, they all exclaimed : ‘ Well, 
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have you settled the affair of that pig, Morin > ’ All La Rochelle 
was excited about it, and Rivet, who had got over his ill humour 
on the journey, had great difficulty in keeping himself from 
laughing as he said : ' Yes, we have managed ic, thanks to 
Labarbe/ And we went to Morin's. 

He was sitting in an arm-chair, with mustard plasters on 
his legs, and cold bandages on his head, nearly dead with 
misery. He was coughing incessantly with the short cough of 
a dying man, without anyone knowing how he had caught this 
cold, and his wife seemed like a tigress ready to eat him. As 
soon as he saw us he trembled so violently as to make his hands 
and knees shake, so I said to him immediately : is all settled, 

you dirty scamp, but don't do such a thing again.' 

^ choking, took my hands and kissed them as 

if they had belonged to a prince, cried, nearly fainted, embraced 
Rivet, and even kissed Madame Morin, who gave him a push 
that sent him staggering back into his arm-chair. But he never 
got over the blow : his mind had been too upset. In all the 
country round, moreover, he was called nothing but * that pig, 
Morin/ and the epithet went through him like a sword-ihrust 
heard it. When a street-boy called after him : 
Pigl' he turned his head instinctively. His friends also 
overwhelmed him with horrible jokes, and used to chaff him, 
whenever they were eating ham, by saying : ‘ Is this a bit of 
you ? ' He died two years later. 

As for myself, when 1 was a candidate for the Chamber of 
eputics in 1875, I called on the new notary at Tousserre, 
Monsieur Belloncle, to solicit his vote, and a tall, handsome, 
nchly-dressed woman received me. ‘ Don't you remember 
nie ? ' she said. 

'' I stammered out : ' No . . . No . . . Madame.' 

Henriette Bonnel ? ' 

Ah 1 • And I felt myself turning pale, while she seemed 
her ease, and looked at me with a smile. 

As soon as she had left mo alone with her husband, he took 
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both of my hands, and squeezing them as if he meant to crush 
them, he said : ‘ I have been intending to go and see you for a 
long dme, my dear sir, for my wife has very often talked to me 
about you. I know under what painful circumstances you 
made her acquaintance, and I know also how perfectly you 
behaved, how full of delicacy, tact, and devotion you showed 

yourself in the affair * He hesitated, and then said in a 

lower tone, as if he had been saying something low and coarse : 
‘ In the affair of that pig, Morin.* ’* 


THE SNIPE 


For forty years old Baron des Ravots had been the 
^ampion sportsman of his province. But a stroke of paralysis 
had kept him m his chair for the last five or six years. He could 
now only shoot pigeons from the window of his drawing-room 
or from the top of the great flight of steps in front of his house. 
He spent the rest of his time in reading. 

He was a good-natured business man, who had much of the 

literapr spirit of the past century. He loved anecdotes, little 

anecdotes, true stories of events that happened in his 

neighbourhood. As soon as a friend came to see him he would 
ask : 

“ Well, anything new ? ” 

And he knew how to cross-examine like a lawyer. 

On sunny days he had his large arm-chair, which was like a 
bed, wheeled to the hall door. A servant behind him held his 
guns, loaded them and handed them to his master. Another 
valet, hidden in the bushes, let fly a pigeon from time to time 
at ^regular intervals, so that the baron should be unprepared 
and be always on the watch. 

And from morning till night he fired at the birds, much 
annoyed if he were taken by surprise and laughing till he cried 
when the animal fell straight to the earth or turned over in some 
comical and unexpected manner. He would turn to the man 

« loading the gun and say, almost choking with laughter : 

Old that get him, Joseph ? Did you see how he fell ? ” 
Joseph invariably replied : 

Oh, Monsieur le Baron never misses them.*' 

In autumn, when the shooting season opened, he invited 
nis tnends as he had done formerly, and loved to hear them 
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firing in the distance. He counted the shots and was pleased 
when they followed each other rapidly. And in the evening 
he made each guest give a faithftil account of his day. They 
remained three hours at table telling about their sport. 

They were strange and improbable adventures, in which the 
loquacious temper of the sportsmen delighted. Some of them 
were already historical stories and were repeated regularly. The 
story of a rabbit that little Vicomte de Bourril had missed in 
his hall convulsed them with laughter each year anew. Every 
five minutes a fresh speaker would say : 

** I heard ‘ birr ! birr ! ' and a magnificent covey rose at ten 
paces from me. I aimed. Bang 1 bang ! and I saw a shower, 
a veritable shower of birds. There were seven of them ! ” 

And they all went into raptures, amazed, but reciprocally 
credulous. 

But there was an old custom in the house called *' The 
Story of the Snipe.’* 

Whenever this queen of birds was in season the same ceremony 
took place at each dinner. As they loved this incomparable 
bird, each guest ate one every evening, but the heads were all 
left in the dish. 

Then the baron, acting the part of a bishop, had a plate 
brought to him containing a little fat, and he carefully anointed 
the precious heads, holding them by the dp of their slender, 
needle-like beaks. A lighted candle was placed beside him 
and every one was silent in an anxiety of expectation. 

Then he took one of the heads thus prepared, stuck a pin 
through it and stuck the pin on a cork, keeping the whole 
contrivance steady by means of litde crossed sdcks, and care* 
fully balanced this object on the neck of a bottle like a sort of 
turnstile 

All the guests counted simultaneously in a loud tone : 

“ One — two— three.” 

And the baron with a flip of his finger made this toy whirl 
round. 
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The guest at whom the long beak pointed when the head 
stopped became the possessor of all the heads, a feast for a 
king, which made his neighbours envious. 

He took them one by one and toasted them over the candle. 
The grease sputtered, the roasting flesh smoked and the lucky 
wnner ate the head, holding it by the beak and uttering exclama- 
tions of enjoyment. 

And at each head the diners, raising their glasses, drank to 
his health. 

When he had finished the last head he was obliged, at the 
baron's orders, to tell an anecdote to compensate the disappointed 
ones. 

Here are some of the stories. 
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1 HAT REMINDS ME OF A TERRIBLE STORY OF THE FraNCO- 
Prussian war (said Monsieur d’Endolin). You know my house 
in the Faubourg de Cormeil. I was living there when the 
Prussians came, and I had for a neighbour a kind of mad 
woman, who had lost her senses in consequence of a series of 
misfortunes, as at the age of twenty-five she had lost her father, 
her husband and her newly-born child, all in tlie space of a 
month. 

When death has once entered a house» it almost invariably 
returns immediately, as if it knew the way, and the young 
woman, overwhelmed with grief, took to her bed and was 
delirious for six weeks. Then, a species of* calm lassitude 
succeeded that violent crisis, and she remained motionless, 
eating next to nothing, and only moving her eyes. Every 
time they tried to make her get up, she screamed as if they were 
about to kill her, and so they ended by leaving her continually 
in bed, and only taking her out to wash her, to change her linen 
and to turn her mattress. 

An old servant remained with her, who gave her something 
to drink, or a little cold meat, from time to rime. What was 
happening in that anguished mind ? No one ever knew, for 
she never spoke again. Was she thinking of the dead } Was 
she dreaming sadly, without any precise recollection of any- 
thing that had happened ? Or was her stunned memory as 
still as stagnant water ? For fifteen years she remained thus 
inert and secluded. 

The war broke out, and in the beginning of December ihe 
Germans came to Cormeil. I can remember it as if it were but 
yesterday. It was freezing hard enough to split the stones, and 
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I) myself, was lying back in an arm-chair, being unable to move 
on account of the gout, when I heard their heavy and regular 
tread ; I could see them pass, from my window. 

They marched past interrninably, with that wooden motion 
of a puppet on wires which is peculiar to them. Then the 
their men on the inhabitants, and I had seventeen 
of them. My neighbour, the mad woman, had a dozen, one of 
whom was a major, a regular, violent, surly swashbuckler. 

everything went on swimmingly, 
i he officer next door had been told that the lady was ill, and he 
did not pay any attention to that in the least. But soon this 
woman, whom they never saw, irritated him. He asked what 
her illness was, and was told that she had been in bed for 
fifteen years, in consequence of terrible grief. No doubt he 
did not believe it, and thought that the poor mad creature 
would not leave her bed out of pride, so that she might not come 
new the Prussians, nor speak to them, nor even see them. 

He insisted upon her receiving him, and he was shown into 

roughly : “ I must beg you to get 
up, Madame, and to come downstairs so that we may alt see 
you/* but she merely turned her vague eyes on him, without 
replying, and so he continued : “ I do not intend to tolerate 
any insolence, and if you do not get up of your own accord, 

1 can easily find means to make you walk without any assistance.’* 
But she did not give any signs of having heard him, and 
remained quite motionless, and then he got furious, as he took 

AA ^ of supreme contempt, and so he 

added : “ If you do not come downstairs to-morrow. . . 

And then he left the room. 


The next day the terrified old servant tried to dress her, bm 
the mad woman began to scream violently, and resisted wiih all 
her might. The officer ran upstairs quickly, and the servant 
rew herself at his feet and cried : ** She will not come down, 
Monsieur, she will not. Forgive her, for she is so unhappy.” 
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The soldier was embarrassed, as in spite of his anger, he did 
not venture to order his soldiers to drag her out, but suddenly 
he began to laugh, and gave some orders in German, and soon 
a party of soldiers was seen coming out supporting a mattress 
as if they were carrying a wounded man. On that bed, which 
had not been unmade, the mad woman, who was still silent, was 
lying quietly, for she was quite indifferent to anything’ that 
went on, as long as they let her lie. Behind her, a soldier was 
carrying a bundle of feminine attire, and the officer said, rubbing 
his hands : “ We will just see whether you cannot dress your- 
self alone, and take a little walk.” 

And then the procession went off in the direction of the 
forest of Imauville ; in two hours the soldiers tame back alone, 
and nothing more was seen of the mad woman. What had 
they done with her ? Where had they taken her to ? No one 
ever knew. 

The snow was falling day and night, and enveloped the plain 
and the woods in a shroud of frozen foam, and the wolves came 
and howled at our very doors. 

The thought of that poor lost woman haunted me, and I 
made several applications to the Prussian authorities in order 
to obtain some information, and was nearly shot for doing so. 
When spring returned, the army of occupadon withdrew, but 
my neighbour’s house remained closed ; the grass grew thick 
in the garden walks. The old servant had died during the 
winter, and nobody troubled any longer about that aifair; 

I alone thought about it constantly. What had they done 
with the woman ? Had she escaped through the forest ? Had 
somebody found her, and taken her to a hospital, without 
being able to obtain any informadon from her? Nothing 
happened to relieve my doubts ; but, by degrees, time assuaged 
my anxiety. 


Well, in the following autumn the woodcock were very 
plentiful, and as I had some respite from my gout, I dragged 
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of the long-billed birds, when I knocked over one which fell 
into a ditch full of branches, and I was obliged to get into it, in 
order to pick it up, and I found tliat it had fallen beside a human 
skull, and immediately the recollection of the mad woman struck 
me, like a blow in the chest. Many other people had perhaps 
died in the wood during that disastrous year. I do not know 
^hy, yet I was sure, sure, I tell you, that I had stumbled upon 
the head of that wretched maniac. 

And suddenly I understood, I guessed everything. They 
had abandoned her on that mattress in the cold, deserted wood ; 
and, faithful to her obsession, she had allowed herself to perish 
under that thick and light counterpane of snow, without moving 
an arm or a leg. 

Then the wolves had devoured her, and the birds had built 
their nests with the wool from her tom bed. I took charge of 
her remains, and I only pray that our sons may never see war 
again. 
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1 KNEW THAT TALL YOUNG FELLOW, Ren6 DE BoURNEVAL. 
He was an agreeable companion, though rather melancholy, 
and disillusioned about everything, very sceptical, with a 
scepticism which was direct and devastating, and especially 
skilful in exposing social hypocrisies in a biting phrase. He 
often used to say : 

“ There are no honest men ; at best, they only appear so 
in comparison with swine/' 

He had two brothers, whom he shunned, the Messieurs de 
Courcils. I thought they were by another father, on account 
of the difference in the name. I had frequently heard that 
something strange had happened in the family, but no details 
were given. 

As I took a great liking to him, we soon became intimate, and 
one evening, when I had been dining with him alone, I asked 
him by chance : “ Are you by your mother's first or second 
marriage ? " He grew rather pale ; then he flushed, and did 
not speak for a few moments ^ he was visibly embarrassed. 
Then he smiled in that melancholy and gentle manner peculiar 
to him, and said : 

My dear friend, if it will not bore you, I can tell you some 
very strange details about my life. I know you to be a sensible 
man, so I am not afraid that our friendship wall suffer by my 
revelations, and if it did, I should not care about having you 
for my friend any longer. 

** My mother, Madame de Courcils, was a poor, timid, little 
woman, whom her husband had married for the sake of her 
fortune. . Her whole life was a martyrdom. Of an affectionate, 
timorous and sensitive nature, she was constantly ill-treated by 
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the man who ought to have been my father, one of tliose boors 
called country gentlemen. A month after their marriage he 
was living with a servant, and besides that, the wives and 
daughters of his tenants were his mistresses, which did not 
prevent him from haying two children by his wife, three if 
you count me. My mother said nothing, and lived in that 
noisy house like one of those little mice which slip under the 
fumirure. Self-effacing, retiring and nervous, she looked at 
people with bright, uneasy, restless eyes, the eyes of some terri- 
fied creature which can never shake off its fear. And yet she 
was pretty, very pretty and fair, a grey blonde, as if her hair 
had lost its colour through her constant fears. 

‘‘Among Monsieur de Courcils* friends who constantly 
came to the chJieau there was an ex-cavalry officer, a widower, 
a man to be feared, a man at the same time tender and violent, 
and capable of the most energetic resolution, Monsieur de 
Boumeval, whose name I bear. He was a tall, thin man, with 
a heavy black moustache, and I am very like him. He was a 
man who had read a great deal, and whose ideas were not like 
those of most of his class. His great-grandmother had been a 
friend of J. J. Rousseau, and it seemed as if he had inherited 
something from this connection of his ancestor's. He knew 
the Contrat Social and the NouvclU H Hoist by heart, and, 
indeed, all those philosophical books which led the way to the 
overthrow of our old usage, prejudices, superannuated laws, 
and imbecile morality. 

It seemed that he loved my mother, and she loved him, 
but their intrigue was carried on so secretly that no one guessed 
It. The poor, neglected, unhappy woman must have clung to 
him desperately, and in her intimacy with him must have im- 
bibed all his ways of thinking, theories of free thought, audac- 
ious ideas of independent love. But as she was so timid that 
she never venturi to speak aloud, it was all driven back, 
condensed, and compressed in her heart, which never opened 
itself, ^ 
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My two brothers were very cruel to her, like their father, 
and never gave her a caress. Used to seeing her count for 
nothing in the house, they treated her rather like a servant, and 
so I was the only one of her sons who really loved her, and whom 
she loved. 


“ I was eighteen at the time she died. I must add, in order 
that you may understand what follows, that a trustee had been 
appointed to look after my father’s affairs, that a decision in 
favour of my mother had been pronounced, dividing the 
property they held in common. Thanks to the workings of 
the law and the intelligent devotion of a lawyer to her interests, 
she had preserved the right to make her will in favour of any 
one she pleased. 

“ We were told that there was a will lying at the laxvyer's, 
and were invited to be present at the reading of it. I can remem- 
ber it, as if it were yesterday. It was a grand, dramatic, yet 
burlesque and surprising scene, brought about by the post- 
humous revolt of the dead woman, by a cry for liberty from the 
depths of her tomb, on the part of a martyred woman who had 
been crushed by our customs during her life, and who, from her 
‘grave, uttered a despairing appeal for independence. 

“ The man who thought that he was my father, a stout, 
ruddy-faced man who looked like a butcher, and my brothers, 
two great fellows of twenty and twenty-two, werewaidng quietly 
in their chairs. Monsieur de Boumeval, who had been invited 
to be present, came in and stood behind me. He was very 
pale, and bit his moustache, which was turning grey. No doubt 
he was prepared for what was going to happen. The lawyer 
double-locked the door, and began to read the will, after open- 
ing in our presence the envelope, which was seated with red wax, 
and whose contents he did not know.” 

My friend stopped suddenly and got up, and from his 
writing-table took an old paper, unfolded it, kissed it and 
continued : 


“ This is the will of my belov^ mother : 
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‘‘ ‘ I> the undersigned, Anne-Catherine-Genevieve-Mathilde 
de Croixluce, the legitimate wife of Leopold-Joscph Gontran 
•de Courcils, sound in body and mind, here express mv last 
wishes : 

“ ‘ I first of all ask God, and then my dear son Ren^, 
to pardon me for the act I am about to commit. I believe 
that my child’s heart is great enough to understand me, and 
to forgive me. I have suffered my whole life long. I 
was married for mercenary reasons, then despised, misunder- 
stood, oppressed, and constantly deceived by my husband. 

‘ I forgive him, but I owe him nothing. 

‘My eldest sons never loved me, never pelted me, 
scarcely treated me as a mother. During my whole life 
I was everything that I ought to have been to them, and I 
owe them nothing more after my death. The ties of blood 
cannot exist without daily and constant affection. An un- 
grateful son is less than a stranger; he is a culprit, for he 
has no right to be indifferent toward his mother. 

** ‘ I have always trembled before men, before their unjust 
laws, their inhuman customs, their shameful prejudices. 
Before God, I have no longer any fear. Dead, I fling aside 
disgraceful hypocrisy ; I dare to speak my thoughts, and to 
avow and to sign the secret of my heart. 

‘ I therefore leave that part of my fortune of which the 
law allows me to dispose, as a deposit with my dear lover 
Pierre-Gennes-Simon de Boumeval, to revert afterward to 
our dear son Rcn<.’ 

‘ (This wish is, moreover, formulated more precisely in a 
nourial deed.) 

‘ And I declare before the Supreme Judge who hears me, 
diat I should have cursed Heaven and my own existence, if 
I had not met my lover’s deep, devoted, tender, unshaken 
affection, if I had not felt in his arms that the Creator made 
His creatures to love, susuin, and console each other, and to 
weep together in the hours of sadness. 
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“ ^ Monsieur de Courcils is the father of my two eldest 
sons ; Ren6 alone owes his life to Monsieur de Bourne vah 
I pray to the Master of men and of their destinies to place 
father and son above social prejudices, to make them love 
each other until they die, and to love me also in my cofEn. 

“ ‘ These are my last thoughts, and my last wishl 

‘‘ ‘ Mathilde de Croixluce.’ 

" Monsieur de Courcils had risen, and he cried : 

** ‘ It is the will of a madwoman.’ 

Then Monsieur de Boumeval stepped forward and said in 
a loud penetrating voice : ^ I, Simon de Boumeval, solemnly 
declare that this writing contains nothing but the strict truth, 
and I am ready to prove it by letters which I possess.’ 

** On hearing that, Monsieur de Courcils went up to him, 
and I thought that they were going to collar each other. There 
they stood, both of ^em tall, one stout and the other thin, 
both trembling. My mother’s husband stammered out : 

“ * You are a worthless wretch ! ’ 

And the other replied in a loud, dry voice : 

** ‘ We will meet elsewhere, Monsieur. I should have 
slapped your ugly face, and challenged you long since, if I 
had not, before all else, thought of the peace of mind, during 
her lifetime, of that poor woman whom you made to suffer 
so much.’ 

Then, turning to me, he said : 

’’ ‘ You are my son ; will you come with me ? I have no 
right to take you away, but I shall assume it, if you will allow 
me.’ I shook his hand without replying, and we went out 
together ; I was certainly three-parts mad. 

Two days later Monsieur de Boumeval killed Monsieur de 
Courcils in a duel. My brothers, fearing the terrible scandal, 
held their tongues. I offered them, and they accepted, half 
the fortune which my mother had left me. I took my real 
father’s name, renouncing that which the law gave me, but 
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which was not really mine. Monsieur de Bourneval lias been 
dead for five years, and I am srill mourning for him/' 

He rose from has chair, took a few steps, and, standing in 
front of me, said : 

“ I hold that my mother’s will was one of the most beautiful 
and loyal, one of the greatest acts tliat a woman could accom- 
plish. Do you not agree with me ? ” 

I held out my two hands : 

“ Most certainly I do, my friend/’ 



AT SEA 


The following lines recently appeared in the press : 

“ Boulogne*Sur«Mer, January 22, 

** From our correspondent. 

“ A frightful disaster has occurred which throws into 
consternation our maritime population, so grievously 
afflicted for the last two years. The fishing-boat com- 
manded by Captain Javel, entering into port, was carried to 
the west, and broken upon the rocks of the breakwater near 
the pier. In spite of the efforts of the lifeboat, and of life- 
lines shot out to them, four men and a cabin-boy perished. 
The bad weather continues. Further wrecks are feared.’* 


Who is this Captain Javel ? Is he the brother of the one- 
armed Javel ? If this poor man tossed by the waves, and dead 
perhaps, under the debris of his boat cut in pieces, is the one I 
think he is, he witnessed, eighteen years ago, another drama, 
terrible and simple as are all the formidable dramas of the sea. 

Javel, senior, was then master of a smack. The smack is 
the fishing- boat par excelUnce. Solid, fearing no kind of weather, 
with round body, rolled incessantly by the waves, like a cork, 
always lashed by the harsh, salty winds of the Channel, it travels 
the sea indefatigably, with sail filled, carrying In its wake 
a net which reaches the bottom of the ocean, detaching all the 
sleeping creatures from the rocks, tlie flat fishes glued to the 
sand, the heavy crabs with their hooked claws, and the lobster 
with his pointed moustaches. 

When the breeze is fresh and the waves choppy, the boat 
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puts about to fish- A rope is fastened to the end of a great 
wooden shank tipped with iron, which is let down by means of 
two cables slipping over two spools at the extreme end of the 
craft. And the boat, driving under wdnd and current, drags 
after her this apparatus, which ravages and devastates the bottom 
of the sea- 

Javel had on board his younger brother, four men, and a 
cabin-boy. He had set out from Boulogne in fair weather to 
cast the nets. Then, suddenly, the wind arose and a squall 
drove the boat before the wind. It reached the coast of 
England ; but a tremendous sea was beating against the cliffs 
and the shore so that it was impossible 10 enter port. The 
little boat put to sea again and returned to the coast of France. 
The storm continued to make the piers unapproachable, envelop- 
ing with foam, noise and danger every place of refuge. 

The fishing-boat set out again, running along the tops of 
the billows, tossed about, shaken up, streaming, buffeted by 
mountains of water, but game in spite of all, accustomed to 
heavy weather, which sometimes kept it wandering for five or 
six days between the two countries, unable to land in the one 
or the other. 

Finally, the hurricane ceased, when they came our into open 
sea, and although the sea was still high, the master ordered 
them to cast the net- Then the great fishing-tackle was thrown 
overboard, and two men at one side and two at the other 
began to unwind from windlasses the cable which held it. 
Suddenly it touched the bottom, but a high wave tipped the 
boat forward. Javel, junior, who was in the prow directing 
the casting of the net, tottered and found his arm caught 
between the cable, slackened an instant by the motion, and the 
wood on which it was turning. He made a desperate effort 
with his other hand to lift the cable, but the net was dragging 
again and the taut cable would not yield. 

Rigid with pain, he called. Every one ran to him. His 
brother left the helm. They threw their full force upon the 
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rope> forcing it away from the arm it was grinding. It was in 
vain. We must cut it,” said a sailor, and he drew from his 
pocket a large knife which could, in rwo blows, save young 
Javel's arm. But to cut was to lose the net, and the net m ea nt 
money, much money — fifteen hundred francs ; it belonged to 
the elder Javel, who was keen on his property. 

In anguish he cried out: No, don’t cu^ I'll luff the 
ship.” And he ran to the wheel, putting the helm about. 
The boat scarcely obeyed, paralysed by the net, which counter- 
acted its power, and driven besides by the force of the leeway 
and the wind. 

Young Javel fell to lus knees with set teeth and haggard eyes. 
He said nothing. His brother returned, still anxious about the 
sailor’s knife. 

“ Wait! wait ! ” he said. “ Don't cut ; we must cast anchor.” 

The anchor was thrown overboard, all the chain paid our> 
and they then tried to take a turn around the capstan with the 
cables in order to loosen them from the weight of the net. 
The cables finally relaxed, and they released die arm, which 
hung inert under a sleeve of bloody woollen cloth. 

Young Javel seemed to have lost his mind. They removed 
his jersey, and then saw something horrible ; a mass of bruised 
flesh, from which the blood was gushing, as if it were forced 
by a pump. The man himself looked at his arm and murmured : 
” Done for.” 

Then, as the hsmorrhage made a poo. on the deck of the 
boat, the sailors cried : ” He'll lose all his blood. We must 
bind the artery 1 ” 

They then took some twine, thick, black, tarred twine, and, 
twisting it around the limb above the wound, bound it with 
all their strength. Little by little the jets of blood stopped, and 
finally ceased altogether. 

Young Javel arose, his arm hanging by his side. He took 
it by the other hand, raised it, turned it, shook it. Everything 
was broken ; the bones were crushed completely ; only the 
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muscles held it to his body. He looked at it thoughtfully, 
with sad eyes. Then he seated himself on a folded sail, and his 
comrades came around him, advising him to soak it continually 
to prevent gangrene. 

They put a bucket near him and every moment he would 
dip into it with a glass and bathe the horrible wound by letting 
a thin stream of clear water fall upon it. 

“ You would be better down below,** said his brodier. He 
went down, but after an hour he came up again, feeling better 
not to be alone. And then, he preferred the open air. He 
sat down again upon the sail and continued bathing his arm. 

The fishing was good. The huge fish with white bodies 
were lying beside him, shaken by the spasms of death. He 
looked at them without ceasing to sprinkle the mangled flesh. 

When they started to return to Boulogne, another gale of 
wind began to blow. The little boat resumed its mad course, 
bounding, and tumbling, shaking the poor wounded man. 

Night came on. The weather was heavy until daybreak. 
At sunrise, they could see England again, but as the sea was a 
little less rough, they turned toward France, beating against 
the wind. 

Toward evening, young Javel called his comrades and 
showed them black traces and the hideous signs of decay 
around that pan of his arm which was no longer joined to his 
body. 

The sailors looked at it, giving advice : “ That must be 
gangrene,*’ said one. 

‘‘ It must have salt water on it,” said another. 

Then they brought salt water and poured it on the wound. 
The wounded man became livid, grinding his teeth, and twist- 
ing with pain 5 but he uttered no cry. 

When the burning grew less, he said to his brother : ” Give 
your knife.** The brother gave it to him. 

Hold this arm up for me, and pull it.** 

His brother did as he was asked. 
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Then he began to cut. He cut gently, with caudon, severing 
the last tendons with the blade as shaq) as a razor. Soon he 
had only a stump. He heaved a deep sigh and said : “ That 
had to be done. Otherwise, it would be all up.*’ 

He seemed relieved and breathed energetically. He con- 
unued to pour water on the part of his arm remaining to him. 

The night was still bad and they could not land. When the 
day appeared, young Javel took his severed arm and examined 
it carefully. Putrefacrion had begun. His comrades came also 
and examined it, passing it from hand to hand, touching it, turn- 
ing it over, and smelling it. 

His brother said : It’s about time to throw that into the 
sea.” 

Young Javel was angry; he replied: ” No 1 oh, no 1 I 

will not. It is mine, isn’t it ? Since it is my arm ” He 

took it and held it between his legs. 

” It won’t grow any less putrid,” said the elder. 

Then an idea came to the wounded man. In order to keep 
the fish when they remained a long dme at sea, they had with 
them barrels of salt. “ Couldn’t I put it in there in the brine ? ” 
he asked. 

” Thai’s so,” declared the others. 

Then they emptied one of the barrels, already full of fish 
from the last few days, and, at the bottom, they deposited the 
arm. Then they turned salt upon it and replaced the fishes, 
one by one. 

One ofthe sailors made a little joke : ” Take care we don’t 
happen to sell it at the fish-market.” 

And everybody laughed except the Javel brothers. 

The wind still blew. Tliey beat about in sight of Boulogne 
until the next day at ten o’clock. The wounded man still 
poured water on his arm. From time to time he would get 
up and walk from one end of the boat to the other. His 
brother, who was at the wheel, shook his head and followed him 
with his eye. 
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Finally, they came into port. 

The doctor examined the wound and declared it was doing 
well, 'He dressed it prpperly and ordered rest. But Jave! 
could not go to bed without having his arm again, and went 
quickly back to the dock to find the barrel, whicli he had 
marked with a cross. 

They emptied it in from of him, and he found his arm well 
preserved in the salt, wrinkled and in good condition. He 
wrapped it in a napkin brought for this purpose, and took it 
home. 

His wife and children examined carefully this fragment of 
their father, touching the fingers, taking up the grains of salt 
that had loged under the nails. Then they sent for the carpenter, 
who measured it for a little coffin. 

The next day the complete crew o^ the fishing-smack fol- 
lowed the funeral of the severed arm. The two brothers, side 
by side, conducted the ceremony. The parish beadle held the 
coffin under his arm. 

Javel, junior, gave up going to sea. He obtained a small 
position in port, and, later, whenever he spoke of the accident, 
he would say to his auditor, in a low tone : ** If my brother 
had been willing to cut the net, I should still have my arm, for 
certain. But he was thinking of his valuable property.*' 
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AV E HAD JUST LEFT RoUEN, AND WERE GOING ALONG TOE 

road to Jumieges at a brisk trot. The light carriage spun along 
between the fields, then the horse slowed down to climb the 
hill of Canteleu. 


At that point there is one of the most magnificent views in 
the world. Behind us Rouen, the town of churches, of Gothic 
belfries, carved like ornaments of ivory; in front, Saint-Sever, the 
suburb of factories, which raisesits thousand smoking chimneys to 
the great sky, opposite the thousand sacred spires of the old city. 

Here is the steeple of the cathedral, the highest of the human 
monuments; and down there the ''Fire Pump" of "La 
Foudre," its rival, almost as tall, which overtops by a metre 
the highest pyramid of Egypt. 

Before us the undulating Seine winds along, sown with 
islands, bordered on the right by white cliffs, crowned by a 
forest, and on the left by immense level fields, with another 
forest on their edge, far away in the distance. 

From place to place, great ships were anchored along the 
banks of the wide river. Three enormous steamers were going 
out, one after another, toward Havre ; and a string of boats 
consisting of a three*mascer, two schooners, and a brig, were 
coming up to Rouen, towed by a little rug, which vomited a 
cloud of black smoke. 

My companion, bom in the country, did not see this sur- 
prising landscape from the same point of view as L But he 
smiled continually; he seemed to be laughing to himself. 
Suddenly he exclaimed : " Ah ! you are about to see something 
funny — the chapel of Father Matthew. That is something 
really good, my boy.*^ 
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I looked at him in astonishment.. He continued : 

“I am going to give you a flavour of Normandy tliai will 
remain in your nose. Father Matthew is the handsomest 
Norman in the province and his chapel is one of the wonders 
of the world, no more nor less. But I will give you first a few 
words of explanation. Father Matthew, or ‘ Father Booze ’ 
as they also call him, is an old sergeant-major, remmed to his 
native village. He unites, in admirable proportions, the perfect 
humbug of the old soldier and the sly malice of the Norman. 
On his return to these parts, thanks to innumerable protectors 
and incredible trickeries, he was made the guardian of a mirac- 
ulous chapel, a chapel protected by the Virgin, and frequented 
principally by pregnant girls. He baptized the marvellous 
statue there as : * Notre Dame du Gros-Venire,* and lie treats 
it with a certain mocking familiarity which does not exclude 
respect, He has himself composed and had printed a special 
prayer for his Good Virgin. This prayer is a masterpiece of 
unintentional irony, of Norman wit, where ridicule is mixed 
with fear of the saint, a superstitious fear of secret influence of 
some kind. He docs not believe much in his patron saint ; 
nevertheless, he believes in her a little and treats her gently as 
a matter of policy. 

Here is the l^inning of this extraordinary prayer : 

** * Our good Lady, the Virgin Mary, natural Patroness of 
girl-mothers, in this country and in all the earth, protect your 
servant who has sinned in a moment of forgetfulness.* 

The supplication terminates thus : 

** * Especially, do not forget to speak for me to your sainted 
Husband, and intercede with God the Father that He may accord 
me a good husband like your own.’ 

** This prayer, forbidden by the clergy of the country, is 
sold by him privately, and is regarded as helpful by those who 
repeat it with unction. In fact, he speaks of the good Virgin 
^ a valet might of his master, some redoubtable prince, know- 
ing all his little intimate secrets. He knows a host of amusing 
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stories about her which he whispers amongst friends after he 
has been drinking. 

“ Bur you must see for yourself. 

“ As the revenue furnished by the Patroness did not seem 
sufficient, he has added to his chief asset, the Virgin, a little 
trade in saints. He keeps them all, or nearly all. And, as 
room was lacking in the chapel he stocked them in the woodshed, 
from which he gets them whenever the faithful ask for them. 
He has carved these wonderfully comical statuettes himself, 
out of wood, and painted them ail green, a solid colour, one year* 
when they painted his house. You know the saints heal 
maladies, but each has his specialty ; and one must not run 
into error or confusion in these things. They are jealous one 
of the other, like play-actors. 

‘‘ So that they . may not make any mistake, the poor old 
women come and consult Matthew. 

For bad ears, what saint is best ? * they say. 

“ * Well, there is Saint Osymus, who is good ; and there is 
also Saint Pamphilius, who is not bad,’ he tells them. 

** That is not all. When Matthew has time on his hands he 
drinks. But he drinks like an artist, one that is sure of himself, 
so much so that he is tipsy regularly every evening. He is npsy, 
but he knows it ; he knows it so well that he notes each day the 
exact degree of his drunkenness. It is his principal occupation. 
The chapel comes afterward. 

** And he has invented — listen to this and prepare for a 
surprise — he has invented the boozometer. Tlie instrument 
does not yet exist, but Matthew’s observations are as precise 
as those of a mathematician. You will hear him say con* 
tlnually ; 

** * Since Monday, I have not gone above forty-five.’ Or, 

‘ I was between fifty-two and fifty-eight,' or ‘ I had Sixty-six 
to seventy,’ or, perhaps, * Ah ! confound it, I believed I was in 
the fifties, when here I find I was at seventy-five 1 ’ 

** He never makes a mistake. He says that he has never yet 
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reached the hundredth degree^ but, as he admits that lus 
observations cease to be precise after he has passed ninety, one 
cannot absolutely rely upon this statement. 

“ When Matthew recognises that he has passed ninety, you 
may be sure that he is really dpsy. On these occasions, his 
wife, M<lie, another marvel, works herself into great anger. 
She waits for him at the door when he enters, and shrieks : 
‘ Here you are, you nasty pig, you drunken good-for-nothing/ 

** Then Matthew, no longer laughing, plants himself before 
her, and in severe tone says : * Be still, M^lie, this is no time to 
talk. Wait till to-morrow/ 

“ If she continues to vociferate, he approaches her, and with 
trembling voice says : * Shut your jaw ; I am in the nineties ; 
I can no longer measure ; I am going to hurt someone ; take 
care t ’ 

** Then M^lie beats a retreat. 

** If she tries the next day to return to the subject, he laughs 
in her face and answers : ' Come, come ! enough of that ; tliat 
is all over. So long as I have not reached the hundredth degree, 
there is no harm done. But if I pass that, 1 will allow you to 
correct me, I give you my word 1 * ** 

We had reached the summit of the hill. The road lay through 
the wonderful forest of Roumare. The autumn, the marvellous 
autumn, mixed her gold and purple with the last green leaves, 
still vivid, as if some drops of sunlight had rained down from 
the sky into the thickest of the wood. 

We crossed Duclair; then, instead of continuing toward 
Jumiiges, my friend turned to the left, and, taking a short-cut, 
struck into die wood. And soon, from the summit of a green 
hill, we discovered anew the magnificent valley of the Seine and 
the tortuous river itself, winding along at our feet. 

Upon the right, a litde building, with a slate roof and a clock- 
tower as high as an umbrella, leaned against a pretty house with 
green shutters, all clothed in honeysuckle and roses. 

A loud voice cried out : “ Here are some friends ! ” And 
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Matthew appeared upon the threshold. He was a man of sixty, 
thin, wearing a pointed beard and long, white moustaches. 
My companion shook hands with him and introduced me. 
Matthew made us enter a cool, clean kitchen, which also served 
as a living-room. 

“ I, sir,'* said Matthew, ** have no distinguished apartment. 
I like better not to get too far from the eatables. The pots and 
pans, you see, are company.** Then, turning toward my friend, 
he added : 

“ Why have you come on Thursday f You know well that 
it is My Lady’s consultation day. I cannot go out this after- 
noon.” 

Then, running to the door, he uttered a terrible call : 
“ Me-li-ee ! ” which must have made the sailors raise their 
heads in the ships going up and down the river, at the bottom 
of the valley. 

Melie did not answer. 

Then Matthew winked maliciously : ” She is not pleased 
with me, you see, because yesterday I was up to ninety.” 

My neighbour began to laugh. ” Ninety, Matthew ! How 
was that ? ” 

Matthew answered : ” I will tell you. I found last year 
only twenty rasiires of cider apples. There were no more, 
but in order to make good cider these are the best. I made a 
barrelful and yesterday I tapped it. Nectar, that is real nectar ; 
you will say so, too. I had Polyte here. We took a drink and 
then another drink without quenching our thirst, for one could 
drink it till to-morrow. I drank so much, one drink after 
another, that I felt a coolness in my stomach. I said to Polyte : 

‘ If we should take a glass of brandy, now, it would heat us up.* 
He consented. But brandy— that put a fire in my body, so 
hot that it was necessary to return to the cider. So there it 
was ! From coolness to heat and from heat to coolness, 

I perceived that I was in the nineties. Polyte was far beyond 
a hundred.” 
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The door opened. M^lie appeared, and immediately, before 
she said ” Good day to us, exclaimed : Pigs ! You were 
far beyond the hundred mark, both of you ! ** 

Matthew was angry, but answered : “ Say not so, Melie, 
say not so ; I have never been beyond a hundred.” 

,They gave us an exquisite breakfast, before the door under 
two lime-trees, at the side of the little chapel of ” Notre Dame 
du Gros-^Ventre,” with the beautiful landscape before us. 
And Matthew related to us, with raillery mingled with credulity, 
some unlikely stories of miracles. 

We had drunk much of the adorable cider, pungent and 
sweet, cool and powerful, which he preferred to all liquids, 
and were smoking our pipes, sitting astride our chairs, wlien 
two good women presented themselves. 

They were old, dried, and bent. After bowing, tl)cy asked 
for Saint Blanc. Matthew winked his eye toward us, and said : 

* I will go and get him for you.” And he disappeared into 
his woodshed. 

He remained there five minutes, then returned with face 
filled with consternation. Raising his arms, he declared : 

I don't know at all where he is. I cannot find him. I am 
sure that I had him 1 ” Then, making a horn of his hands, he 
called : Milie ! ” 

• garden his wife answered : ” Wliat is 

Where is Saint Blanc ? I can't find him in tlie shed ! ” 

Then M^lie threw back this explanation : 

Wasn’t it him you took to stop the hole in the rabbit- 
hutch last week ? ” 

Matthew started. “ Good God. Maybe that *s so.” 

Then he said to the two women : ” Follow me.” 

They followed. We almost suffocated with laughter. In 
fact, Saint Blanc, stuck in the earth like a common stake, stained 
vith mud and filth, was being used to make one comer of the 
rabbit-hutch. 
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When they perceived him, the two good women fell on their 
knees, crossed themselves, and began to murmur their oremus. 
Matthew hurried to them. “ Wait,^* said he, “ you are kneel- 
ing in the dirt ; I will bring you some straw.** 

And he went to find some straw and made them a prayer 
cushion. Then, seeing that his saint was muddy, and believing, 
without doubt, that it would be bad for the trade, he added : 

I am going to clean him up a bit.” 

He took a pail of water and a brush and began to wash the 
wooden figure vigorously. Meantime the two old women 
continued to pray. 

When he had hnished, he said : Now it is all right.” And 
then he brought u$ back for another drink. 

As he raised the glass to his lips, he stopped and said, with 
an air of embarrassment : ” Well, indeed, when I put Saint 
Blanc in the rabbit-hutch, I was sure he would never earn me 
another penny. For two years there had been no demand for 
him. But the saints, you see, never die.” 

He drank and continued : 

“ Come, let us have another. Amongst friends you roust 
never go less than fifty, and w€*rc only at thirty-eight.*’ 
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The two cottages stood side by side at the foot of a 
hill near a little seaside resort. The rwo peasants laboured 
hard on the fertile soil to rear their little ones> of whom each 
family had four. 

Before the adjoining doors a whole troop of brats swarmed 
from morning till night. The rwo eldest were six years old, 
and the youngest were about fifteen months ; the marriages, 
and afterwards the births, having taken place nearly simul- 
taneously in both families. 

The two mothers could hardly distinguish their own olT« 
spring among the lot, and as for the fathers, they mixed them 
up completely. The eight names danced in their heads ; they 
were always getting them mixed up ; and when they wished to 
call one child, the men often called three names before getting 
the right one. 

The first of the two cottages, as you came up from the 
watering-place, Rolleport, was occupied by the Tuvaclies, 
who had three girls and one boy ; the other house sheltered 
the Vallins, who had one girl and three boys. 

They all subsisted frugally on soup, potatoes and fresh air. 
At seven o^clock in the morning, then at noon, then at six o'clock 
in the evening, the housewives got their broods together to 
give them their food, as the gooseherds collect their flocks. 
The children were seated, according to age, before the wooden 
table, polished by fifty years of use ; the mouths of the 
youngest hardly reaching the level of the table. Before 
them was placed a Lowl filled with bread, soaked in 
the water in which the potatoes had been boiled, half 
a cabbage and three onions; and the whole line ate until 
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their hunger was appeased. The mother herself fed the 
smallest. 

A little meat in the pot on Sundays was a feast for all ; and 
the father on this day sat longer over the meal, repeating : 
** I wish we could have this every day.” 

One afternoon, in the month of August, a phaeton unex- 
pectedly stopped in front of the cottages, and a young woman, 
who was driving the horses, said to the gentleman sitting at 
her side : 

“ Oh, look at all those children, Henri 1 How pretty they 
are, tumbling about in the dust, like that I ” 

The man did not answer, accustomed to these outbursts of 
admiration, which were a pain and almost a reproach to him. 
The young woman continued : 

” I must hug them I Oh, how I should like to have one of 
them — that one there — the little tiny one I ” 

Springing down from the carriage, she ran toward the 
children, took one of the two youngest — a Tuvache child — 
and lifting him up in her arms, she kissed him passionately on 
his dirty cheeks, on his tousled hair daubed with earth, and on 
his little hands, with which he fought vigorously to get away 
from the caresses, which displeased him. 

Then she got into the carriage again, and drove off at a 
lively trot. But she returned the following week, and seating 
herself on the ground, took the youngster in her arms, stuffed 
him with cakes, gave sweets to all the others, and played with 
them like a young girl, while the husband waited padently in 
the carriage. 

She returned again ; made the acquaintance of the parents, 
and reappeared every day with her pockets full of dainties and 
pennies. 

Her name was Madame Henri d*Hubi^res. 

One morning, on arriving, her husband alighted with her, 
and without stopping to talk to the children, who now knew 
her well, she entered the farmer’s cottage. 
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They were busy chopping wood for the fire. They rose 
to their feet in surprise, brought forward chairs, and waited 
expectantly. 

Then the woman, in a broken, trembling voice, began ; 

** My good people, I have come to see you, because I should 
like — 1 should like to take — your little boy with me 

The country people, too bewildered to think, did not answer. 

She recovered her breath, and continued : “ We are alone, 
my husband and 1. We would keep it. Are you willing ? 

The peasant woman began to understand. She asked ; 

“ You want to take Chariot from u$ ? Oh, no, indeed 1 ** 

Then M. d’Hubieres intervened : \ 

“ My wife has not made her meaning clear. We wish to 
adopt him, but he will come back to see you. If he turns out 
well, as there is every reason to expect, he will be our heir. 
If we, by any chance, should have children, he will share 
equally with them j but if he should not reward our care, we 
should give him, when he comes of age, a sum of twenty 
thousand francs, which will be deposited immediately in his 
name, with a lawyer. As we have bought also of you, we will 
pay you, until your death, a pension of one hundred francs a 
month. Do you understand me ? ** 

The woman had risen to her feet, furious. 

You want me to sell you Chariot? Oh, no, that's nor 
the sort of thing to ask of a mother ! Oh, no ! That would 
be an abomination I " 

The man, grave and deliberate, said nothing ; but approved 
of what his wife said by a continued nodding of his head. 

Madame d'Hubiferes, in dismay, began to weep ; turning to 
her husband, with a voice full of tears, the voice of a child used 
to having all its wishes gratified, she stammered : 

They will not do it, Henri, they will not do it." 

Then he made a last attempt : " But, my friends, think of 
the child's future, of his happiness, of " 

The peasant woman, however, exasperated, cut him short : 
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We know all about that ! WeVe heard all that before 1 
Get out of here, and don’t let me see you again — the idea of 
wanting to take away a child like that ! ” 

Madame d’Hubieres remembered that tliere were two quite 
young children, and she asked, through her tears, with the 
tenacity of a wilful and spoiled woman : 

‘‘ But is the other litde one not yours ? 

Father Tuvache answered : ** No, it is our neighbours’. 
You can go to them if you wish.” And he went back into 
his house, whence could be heard the indignant voice of his 
wife. 

The Vallins were at table, slowly eadng slices of bread 
which they parsimoniously spread with a little rancid butter 
on a plate between the two. 

M, d’Hubiires recommenced his proposals, but with more 
insinuations, more oratorical precautions, more shrewdness. 

The two country people shook their heads, in sign of refusal, 
but when they learned that they were to have a hundred francs 
a month, they considered the matter, consulting one another by 
glances, much disturbed. They kept silent for a long time, 
tortured, hesitating. At last the woman asked : ” What do 
you say to it, father ? ” In a weighty tone he said : “ I say 
that it’s not to be despised.” 

Madame d’Hubieres, trembling with anguish, spoke of Ae 
future of their child, of his happiness, and of the money which 
he could give them later. 

The peasant asked : ” This pension of twelve hundred francs, 
will it be promised before a lawyer ? ” 

M. d’Hubicres responded : ” Why, certainly, beginning with 

to-morrow,” 

The women, who was thinking it over, continued t 

** A hundred francs a month is not enough to pay for 
depriving us of the child. That child would be working in a 
few years ; we must have a hundred and twenty francs. 

Tapping her foot with impatience, Madame d’Hubiires 
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granted it at once, and, as she wished to carry off the child 
with her, she gave a hundred francs extra, as a present, while 
her husband drew up a paper. And the young woman, radiant, 
carried off the howling brat, as one carries away a wished-for 
knick-knack from a shop. 

The Tuvaches, from their door, watched her departure, silent, 
serious, perhaps regretting their refusal. 

Nothing more was heard of litde Jean Vallin. The parents 
went to the lawyer e\'ery month to collect their hundred and 
twenty francs. They had quarrelled with their neighbours, 
because Mother Tuvache grossly insulted them, continually, 
repeating from door to door that one must be unnatural to sell 
one's child ; that it was horrible, disgusting bribery. Some- 
times she would take her Chariot in her arms, ostentatiously 
exclaiming, as if he understood : 

I didn’t sell youy I didn't I I didn't sell you.^ my little 
one 1 I'm not rich, but I don't sell my children 1 " 

And this went on for years and years. Every day coarse 
jeers were shouted outside the door so that they could be 
heard in the neighbouring house. Mother Tuvache finally 
believed herself superior to the whole country-side because 
she had not sold Chariot. Those who spoke of her used to say : 

* I know, of course, that it was a tempting offer ; yet, she 
behaved like a real mo^er,” 

She was cited as a model and Chariot, who was nearly 
righteen, brought up with this idea, which was constantly re- 
peated, thought himself superior to his comrades because he 
had not been sold. 

The Vallins lived comfortably, thanks to the pension. 
That was the cause of the unappea^le fury of the Tuvaches, 
who had remained miserably poor. Their eldest went away to 
sew his time in the army ; Chariot alone remained to labour 
with his old father, to support the mother and two younger 
sisters. 

He had reached twenty-one years when, one morning, a 
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brilliant carriage stopped before the two cottages. A young 
gentleman, with a gold watch-chain, got out, giving his hand to 
an ^ed, white-haired lady. The old lady said to him : ‘‘ It is 
there, my child, at the second house.” And he entered the 
house of the ValHns as if he were at home. 

The old mother was washing her aprons ; the infirm father 
was asleep in the chimney-corner. Both raised their heads, 
and the young man said : 

” Good morning, papa ; good morning, mamma ! ” 

They both stood up, frightened ! In a flutter, the peasant 
woman dropped her soap into the water, and stammered ^ 

** Is it you, my child ? Is it you, my child ? ” 

He took her in his arms and hugged her, repeating : ” Good 
morning, mamma,” while the old man, all trembling, said, in 
the calm tone which he never lost ; ” Here you are, back again, 
Jean,” as if he had just seen him a month ago. 

When they had recognised each other again, the parents 
wished to take their boy out in the neighbourhood, and show 
him. They took him to the mayor, to the deputy, to the priest, 
and to the schoolmaster. 

Chariot, standing on the threshold of his cottage, watched 
him pass. 

In the evening, at supper, he said to the old people : ” You 
must have been stupid to let the Vallins* boy be taken.” 

The mother answered, obstinately : ” I wouldn't sell my 
child.” 

The father remained silent. The son continued : 

” Ic is unfortunate to be sacrificed like that.” 

Then Father Tuvache, in an angry tone, said : 

Are you going to reproach us for having kept you ? ” 
And the young man said, brutally : 

Yes, I reproach you for having been such fools. Parents 
like you cause the misfortune of children. You deserve that 
I should leave you.” 

The old woman wept over her plate. She moaned, as she 
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swallowed the spoonfuls of soup, half of which she spilled : 
“ One may lull oneself to bring up children ! ” 

Then die boy said, rougWy : ** Fd rather not have been 
bom than be what I am. When I saw the other fellow, my 
heart stood sdll. I said to myself : * See what I should have 
been now I * ” He got up : “ See here, I feel that I would do 
better not to stay here, b^use I would throw it in your faces 
from morning till night, and I would make your life miserable, 
ril never forgive you for that ! ” 

The two old people were silent, downcast, in tears. 

He continued : ** No, the thought of that would be too much. 
Td rather look for a living somewhere else.” 

He opened the door. The sound of voices entered. The 
Vallins were celebrating the return of their child. 

Then Chariot stamped with rage, and, turning to his parents, 
he shouted : 

“ You silly yokels 1 ** 

And he disappeared into the night. 



A COCK CROWED 


N1 ADAME Berthe dAvancelles up to that time had 
resisted all the prayers of her despairing admirer, Baron 
Joseph de Croissard. In Paris during the winter he had 
pursued her ardently, and now he was giving fetes and 
shooting parties in her honour at his chateau at Carville, in 
Normandy. 

Monsieur dAvancelles, her husband, saw nothing and knew 
nothing, as usual. It was said that he lived apart from his 
wife on account of physical weakness, for which Madame 
dAvancelles would not pardon him. He was a stout, bald 
little man, with short arms, legs, neck, nose and everything else, 
while Madame dAvancelles, on the contrary, was a tall, dark 
and determined young woman, who laughed loudly in her 
husband’s face, while he called her openly Mrs. Housewife,'* 
and who looked at the broad shoulders, strong build and fair 
moustaches of her recognised admirer, Baron Joseph de Crois* 
sard, with a certain amount of tenderness. 

She had not, however, granted him anything as yeL The 
Baron was ruining himself for her, and there was a constant 
round of fdtes, hunting parties and new pleasures, to which he 
invited the neighbouring nobility. AJI day long the hounds 
bayed in the woods, as ^ey followed the fox or the wild boar, 
and every night dazzling fireworks mingled their burning 
plumes with die stars, while the illuminated windows of the * 
drawing-room cast long rays of light on the wide lawns, where 
shadows were moving to and fro. 

It was autumn, the russet-coloured season, and the leaves 
were whirling about on the grass like flights of birds. One 
noticed the smell of damp earth in the air, of the naked earth, 
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as one smells the odour of naked fle$h> when a woman’s dress 
(alls from her, after a ball. 

One evening in the previous spring, during an entertain- 
ment, Madame d’Avancelles had said to Monsieur de Croissard, 
who was worrying her by his importunities : “ If I do succumb 
to you, my friend, it will not be before the fall of the leaf. 1 
have too many things to do this summer to have any time for 
it/* He had not forgotten that bold and amusing speech, 
and every day he became more pressing, every day he advanced 
in his approaches, and gained a step in the heart of the fair, 
audacious woman, who seemed only to be resisting for form’s 
sake. 

It was the eve of a great wild-boar hunt, and Madame Berthe 
said to the Baron mth a laugh : ** Baron, if you kill the brute, 
I shall have something for you.” And $ 0 , at dawn he was up 
and out, to try to discover where the wild animal had its lair. 
He accompanied his beaters, settled the places for the relays, 
and organised everything personally to insure his triumph, 
and whra the horns gave the signal for setting out, he appeared 
in a closely-fitting coat of scarlet and gold, with his waist 
drawn in tight, his chest expanded, his eyes radiant, and as 
fresh and strong as if he had just got out of bed. They set 
out, and the wild boar started off through the underwood as 
soon as he was dislodged, followed by the hounds in full cry, 
while the horses set off at a gallop through the narrow paths of 
the forest, and the carriages, which followed the chase at a 
distance, drove noiselessly along the soft roads. 

Out of mischief, Madame d’Avancelles kept the Baron by 
her side, lagging behind at a walk in an interminably long 
and straight ^ley, over which four rows of oaks hung, so as 
to form almost an arch, while he, trembling with love and 
anxiety, listened with one ear to the young woman's bantering 
chatter, while with the other he listened to the blast of the horns 
and to the cry of the hounds as they receded in the distance. 

” So you do not love me any longer ? ” she observed. 
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'‘How can you say such things?’’ he replied. And she 
continued : But you seem to be paying more attention to the 
sport than to me.” He groaned, and said : ” Did you not 
Older me to kill the animal myself? ” And she replied gravely : 
” Of course I am counting on that. You must kill it before 
my eyes.” 

Then he trembled in his saddle, spurred his horse until it 
reared, and, losing all patience, exclaimed : *' But, by Jove, 
Madame, that is impossible if we remain here.” And she 
retorted laughingly : ” But it must be done or. . .so much the 
worse for you.” Then she spoke tenderly to him, laying her 
hand on his arm, or stroking his horse’s mane, as if by mistake. 

Just then they turned to the right, into a narrow path which 
was overhung by trees, and suddenly, to avoid a branch which 
barred their way, she leaned towards him so closely, that he 
felt her hair tickling his nedc, and he suddenly threw his arms 
brutally round her and, pressing her forehead with his thick 
moustache, he gave her a furious kiss. 

At first she did not move, and remained motionless under 
that mad caress ; then she turned her head with a jerk, and 
either by accident or design her little lips met his, under their 
tuft of fair hair, and a moment afterwards, either from confusion 
or remorse, she struck her horse with her riding-whip, and 
went off at full gallop, and they rode on like that for a time, 
without even exchanging a look* 

The noise of the hunt came nearer, the thickets seemed to 
tremble, and suddenly the wild boar broke through the bushes, 
covered with blood, and trying to shake off the hounds which 
had fastened upon him, and the Baron, uttering a shout of 
triumph, exclaimed: ” Let him who loves me follow mel ” 
And he disappeared in the copse, as if the wood had swallowed 
him up. 

When she reached an open glade a few minutes later, he 
was just getting up, covered with mud, his coat tom, and his 
hands bloody, while the brute was lying stretched out at full 
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length, with the Barones hundng-knife driven into its shoulder 
up to the hilt 

The quarry was cut by torchlight on a night that was wild 
and melancholy. The moon threw a yellow light on the 
torches, which made the night misty with their resinous smoke. 
The hounds devoured the wild boar's stinking entrails, and 
snarled and fought for them, while the beaters and the gentle- 
men, standing in a circle round the spoil, blew their horns as loud 
as they could. The flourish of the hunting-horns resounded 
beyond the woods on that still night and was repeated by the 
echoes of the distant valleys, awaking the timid stags, rousing 
the yelping foxes, and disturbing the little grey rabbits in their 
gambols at the edge of the glades. 

The frightened night-birds flew over the eager pack of 
hounds, while the women, who were moved by all these gentle 
and violent things, leaned rather heavily on the men's arms ; 
and turned aside into the pathways, before the hounds had 
flnished their meal. Madame d'Avancelles, feeling languid 
after that day of fatigue and tenderness, said to the Baron : 
“ Will you take a turn in the park, my friend ? " And with- 
out replying, but trembling and nervous, he put his arm around 
her, and immediately they kissed each other. They walked 
slowly under the almost leafless trees through which the moon- 
beams Altered, and their love, their desires, their longing for 
a closer embrace became so vehement, that they almost sank 
down at the foot of a tree. 

The horns were silent, and the tired hounds were sleeping 
in the kennels. “ Let us return," the young woman said, and 
they went back. 

When they got to the chateau and before they went in, she 
said in a weak voice : " I am so tired that I shall go to bed, my 
friend." And as he opened his arms for a Iasi kiss, she ran 
away, saying as a last good-bye : “ No. ... I am going to 
sleep. . . . Lei him who loves me follow me 1 " 

An hour later, when the whole silent chiteau seemed dead 
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the Baron crept stealthily out of his room, and went and 
scratched at her door, and as she did not reply, he tried to open 
it, and found that it was not locked. 

She was dreaming as she leaned upon the window-ledge, 
and he threw himself at her knees, which he kissed madly, 
through her nightdress. She said nothing, but buried her 
delicate fingers caressingly in his hair, and suddenly, as if she 
had formed some great resolution, she whispered with a bold 
glance : “ I shall come back, wait for me.” And stretching 
out her hand, she pointed with her finger to an indistinct white 
spot at die end of the room ; it was her bed. 

Then, in the dark with trembling hands and scarcely know- 
ing what he was doing, he quickly undressed, got into the cool 
sheets, and stretching himself out comfort3)ly, he almost 
forgot his love in the pleasure of feeling the linen caress his 
tired body. She did not return, however, no doubt finding 
amusement in straining his patience. He closed his eyes wi£ 
a feeling of exquisite comfort, and reflected peaceably while 
waiting for what he so ardendy desired. But by degrees his 
limbs grew languid and his thoughts became indistinct and 
fleeting, until his great fatigue overcame him and he fell asleep. 

He slept that unconquerable, heavy sleep of the worn-out 
hunter, and he slept until daylight ; and then, as the window 
had remained half open, the crowing of a cock suddenly woke 
him, and the Baron opened his eyes, and feeling a woman’s l>ody 
against his, finding Itimself, much to his surprise, in a strange 
bed, and remembering nothing for a moment, he stammered : 

What ? Where am I ? What is the matter ? ” 

Then she, who had not been asleep at all, looking at this 
unkempt man, with red eyes and thick lips, replied in the haughty 
tone of voice in which she spoke to her husband : 

** It is nothing ; it is oidy a cock crowing. Go to steep 
again, Monsieur, it has nothing to do with you.” 


A SON 


XhB two old friends were walking in the CARDEN ALL 
in bloom, where life was stirred by the gay springtime. 

One was a senator and the other a member of the French 
Academy, grave, both of them, full of reason and logic, but 
solemn— people of note and reputation. 

At first they chattered about politics, exchanging thoughts, 
not upon ideas but men : personalities, which, in such matters, 
always take precedence over reasoned ai^ument. Then they 
awoke old memories; then they were silent, continuing to 
walk side by side, both relaxed by the sweetness of the air. 

A great cluster of wallflowers sent forth their sweet and 
delicate perfume. A heap of flowers, of every kind and colour, 
threw their sweetness into the air, while a labumum-iree, covered 
with yellow flowers, scattered to the wind its fine powder, 
a golden smoke which reminded one of honey, and carried, 
like the caressing powder of the perfumer, its embalmed seed 
across space. 

The senator stopped, inhaled the fertile cloud that was 
floating by him, looked at the blossoming tree, resplendent as 
a sun, from which the pollen was now escaping. And he 
said : 

** When one thinks that these imperceptible atoms, which 
smell $0 nice, can bring into existence in a hundred places, miles 
from here, plants of their own kind, can start the sap and 
fibre of the female trees, and produce creatures with roots, 
which are bom from a germ, as we are, mortal as we are, and 
which will be replaced by other beings of the same essence, 
just like US 1 ** 

Then, standing in front of the radiant laburnum-tree, whose 
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vivifying perfume permeated every breath of air, the senator 
added : 

** Ah ! my fine fellow, if you were to count your children 
you would be woefully embarrassed. Here is one who brings 
them easily into the world, abandons them without remorse 
and worries little about them afterward.’* 

The Academician replied : ** We do the same, my friend.” 

The senator answered : ” Yes, I do not deny that ; we do 
abandon them sometimes, but we know it, at least, and that 
constitutes our superiority.” 

The other man shook his head : ” No, that is not what I 
mean ; you see, my dear fellow, there is scarcely a man who 
does not possess some unknown children, those children 
labelled fathtr unknown^ whom he has created, as this tree 
reproduces itself, almost unconsciously. 

” If we had to establish the count of the women we have 
had, we should be, should we not, as embarrassed as this 
laburnum-tree which you are addressing, if it were called upon 


to enumerate its descendants ? 

“ From eighteen to forty, counting all our passing encounters 
and contacts of an hour, it may easily be granted that we have 
had intimate relations with two or three hundred women. 
Ah, well ! my friend, among this number are you sure that you 
have not made fruitful at least one, and that you have not, 
upon the streets or in prison, some blackguard son, who robs 
and assassinates honest people, that is to say, people like us ? 
or perhaps a daughter, in some house of ill-fame ? or perhaps, 
if she chanced to be abandoned by her mother, a cook in some- 


body’s kitchen ? 

” Remember further that nearly all women that we call 
‘ public * possess one or two children whose father they do not 
know, children caught in the hazard of their embraces at ten 
or twenty francs. In every trade, there is profit and loss. This 
offspring constitutes the Moss’ of their profession. Who 
were their progenitors ? You — I — all of us, respectable men , 
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These are the results of our gay dinner parties^ of our amusing 
evenings, of the hours when our well-fed bodies drive us to 
chance love encounters. 

“ Robbers, tramps, all such wretches, in short, are our children. 
And how much better that is for us than if we were theirs, for 
they reproduce also, these ruffians ! 

‘ Listen : I, for my part, have an ugly story on my con- 
science, which I would like to tell you. It brings me in- 
cessant remorse, and more than that, continual doubt and 
an unappeasable uncertainty which at times tortures me 
horribly. 

** At the age of twenty-five I had undertaken, with one of 
my friends, now a Constilter d'Etat^ a journey through Brittany, 
on foot. 

After fifteen or twenty days of rapid walking, after having 
visited the C6tes-du-Nord, and a part of Finisterre, we arrived 
at Douamenez \ from there, in a day's march, we reached the 
wild Pointe du Raz, via the Baie des Tripass^s, where we 
slept in some village whose name ends in of* When the morn- 
mg came a strange fatigue held my comrade in bed. I say 
bed * from habit, since our bed was composed simply of two 
bundles of straw. 

It was impossible to be sick in such a place. I forced him 
to get up, and we reached Audierne about four or five o’clock 
in the evening. The next day he was a little better. We set 
out again, but on the way he was taken with intolerable pains 
^d it was with great difficulty that we were able to reach 

Pont-Labbi. 

‘ There at least there was an inn. My friend went to bed, 
and the doctor, whom we called from Quimper, found a high 
fever, without quite determining the nature of it. 

Do you know Pont-Labb4 } No. Well, it is the most 
characteristic Breton town from Pointe du Raz to Morbihan — 
a region which contains the essence of Breton morals, and 
legends, and customs. To-day, even, this comer of the country 
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has scarcely changed at alh I .say * to-day, even/ because ! 
return there now every year, alas ! 

** An old castle bathes the foot of its towers in a sad, dismal 
pond, peopled by flights of wild birds. Out of it flows a river, 
deep enough for coasting vessels to come up to the town. 
In the narrow streets, with the old houses, the men wear wide 
hats and embroidered waistcoats and four coats, one above the 
other ; the first, about the size of the hand, covers only the 
shoulder-blades, while the last stops just above the seat of the 
breeches. 

** The prls, who are tall, beautiful, and fresh looking, wear a 
bodice of thick cloth which forms a breastplate and corset, con- 
straining and leaving scarcely a suspicion of their swelling, 
martyrised busts. Their head-dresses are also strange ; over the 
temples two embroidered bands in colour frame the face, 
binding the hair, which falls loose behind the head and is then 
carried up to the crown of the head under a curious bonnet 
often woven of gold or silver. 

The servant at our inn was eighteen years old at the most, 
with blue eyes, a pale blue, which were pierced with the two 
little black dots of the pupils ; and with short closely-sct teeth, 
which she constantly showed in laughing and which seemed 
made for biting granite. 

“ She did not know a word of French, speaking only the 
Breton patois, as do most of her compatriots. 

“ Well, my friend was no better, and, although no disease 
was diagnosed, the doctor forbade his setting out, ordering 
complete rest. I spent the days with him, the little maid 
coming in frequendy, bringing perhaps my dinner or some 
drink for him. 

‘‘ I teased her a litdc, which seemed to amuse her, but we did 
not talk, naturally, since we could not understand each other. 

‘‘ Well, one night, having remained with the sick man very 
late, when going to my room, I met the girl going to hers. 
It was just opposite my open door. Then suddenly, without 
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reflecting upon what I was doing, and more by way of a joke 
than anything, I seized her around the waist, and before she 
was over her astonishment I had thrown her and shut her in 
my room. She looked at me, startled, frightened, terrified, 
not daring to cry out for fear of scandal, and of being driven 
out by her master at first and her father afterwards. 

“ I had done this as a joke ; but when I saw her there, 1 was 
filled by the desire to possess her. There was a long and silent 
struggle, a struggle of body against body after the fashion of 
athletes, with arms tense, contracted, twisted ; rapid breathing, 
skin moist with perspiration. Oh ! she fought valiantly ; 
and sometimes we would hit a piece of furniture, a partition, or 
a chair; then, still clutching each other, we would remain 
motionless for some seconds in fear lest the noise had awakened 
someone ; then we would commence again our desperate battle, 
I attacking, she resisting. Exhausted, finally, she fell ; and I 
took her brutally, upon the ground, upon the floor. 

** As soon as she was released, she ran to the door, drew the 
bolts, and fled. I scarcely met her during the following days. 
She would not allow me to go near her. Then, when my 
comrade was better and we were to continue our journey, on 
the eve of our departure, she came barefooted, in her chemise, 
to the room where I had just retired. 

** She threw herself into my arms, drew me to her passionately, 
and, until daylight, embraced me, caressed me, weeping and 
sobbing, giving me all the assurances of tenderness and despair 
that a woman can give when she does not know a word of our 
language. 

“ A week later I had forgotten this adventure, so common 
and frequent when one is travelling, the servants of the 
inns being generally destined to entertain travellers in this 
manner. 

“ Thirty years passed without my thinking of, or returning 
to, Pont*Labbi. Then, in 1876 , 1 happened to go there, in the 
course of an excursion into Brittany which I had undertaken to 
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get material for a book and to make myself familiar with the 
landscape. 

Nothing seemed to have changed. The castle still soaked 
its grey walls in the pond at the entrance of the little town ; 
the inn was there, too, although repaired, remodelled, with a 
modem air. On entering I was received by two young 
Breton girls of about eighteen, fresh and pretty, enlaced in 
their narrow lace cloth bodices, with their silver head-dress and 
large embroidered ear-caps. 

** It was about six o’clock in the evening. I sat down to 
dine and as the host was serving me himself, fate, without doubt, 
led me to ask him : ‘ Did you know the former master of this 
house ? I spent a formight here once, thirty years ago. I 
am speaking of very far-olF times.’ 

He answered : ‘ Those were my parents, sir/ 

Then I told him the occasion of my stopping there, recalling 
my being detained by the illness of my comrade. He did not 
allow me to finish : 

Oh ! I remember that perfectly,’ said he ; * I was fifteen 
or sixteen then. You slept in the room at the end of the hall 
and your friend in the one that is now mine, looking on to the 
street.’ 

“ Then for the first time, a vivid recollection of the pretty 
maid came back to me. I asked : * Do you recall a nice little 
servant that your father had, who had, if I remember, pretty 
blue eyes and fine teeth f ’ 

He replied : * Yes, sir; she died in childbirth some time 
after.’ 

” And pointing toward the courtyard where a thin lame 
man was turning over some manure, he added : ‘ That is her 
son.’ 

’’ I began to laugh. ’ He is not beautiful, and does not 
resemble his mother at all. Takes after his father, no doubt.’ 

** The innkeeper replied : ‘ It may be ; but they never 
knew who his father was. She died without telling, and no 
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one here knew she had a lover. It was a tremendous surprise 
when we found it out. No one would believe it.’ 

” A kind of disagreeable shiver went over me, one of those 
painful suggestions that touch the heart, like the approach of 
a heavy sorrow. I looked at the man in the yard. He came 
now to draw some water for the horses and carried two pails, 
limping) making grievous efforts with the leg that was 
shorter. He was ragged and hideously dirty, with long 
yellow hair, so matted that it hung in strings down his 
cheeks. 

“ The innkeeper added : ‘ He is not up to much, and has 
only been kept here out of chanty. Perhaps he would liave 
turned out better if he had been brought up properly. But, 
you see how it is, sir ? No father, no mother, no money ! 
My parents took pity on him as a child, but after all — he was 
not theirs, you see.* 

I said nothing. 

I went to bed in my old room, and all night I could think of 
nothing but that frightful stable boy, repeating to myself : 
* What if that were my son ! Could I have killed that girl 
and brought that creature into existence ? * 

** It was possible, of course. I resolved to speak to this man 
and to find out exactly the date of his birth. A difference of 
two months would set my doubts at rest. 

had him come to me the next day. But he could not 
speak French either. He seemed not to understand anything. 
Besides, he was absolutely ignorant of his age, which one ()f 
the maids asked him for me. And he stood in front of me like 
an idiot, rolling his cap in his knotty and disgusting paws, 
laughing stupidly, with something of the old laugh of the 
mother in the corners of his mouth and eyes. 

** But the host came along, and went to look up the binh 
certificate of tire poor wretch. He entered this life eight 
months and twenty-six days after my departure from Pont- 
Labbi, because I recalled perfectly arriving at Lorient on the 
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fifteenth of August. The record said : ^ Father unknown/ 
The mother was called Jeanne Karradec. 

Then my heart began to beat rapidly. I could not speak, 
I felt so choked with emotion. And I looked at that brute, 
whose long yellow hair seemed a more sordid dung heap than 
that of beasts. And the wretch, embarrassed by my look, 
ceased to laugh, turned his head, and tried to get away. 

‘‘ Every day I would wander along the little river, sadly 
reflecting. But what was the use ? Nothing could give me any 
certainty. For hours and hours I would weigh all the reasons, 
good and bad, for and against the chances of my paternity, 
worrying myself with intricate suppositions, only to return 
again to the horrible suspicion, then to the conviction, more 
atrocious still, that this man was my son. 

‘‘ I could not dine and I retired to my room. If was a long 
time before I could sleep. Then sleep came, a sleep haunted 
with insupportable visions. I could see this ninny laughing 
in my face and calling me ‘ Papa/ Then he would change into 
a dog and bite me in the calf of my leg. In vain I tried to free 
myself, he would follow me always, and, instead of barking 
he would speak, abusing me. Then he would appear before 
my colleagues at the Academy, called together for the 
purpose of deciding whether I was his father. And one of 
them cried : * It is indubitable ! See how he resembles 
himr 

** And in fact, I perceived that the monster did resemble 
me. And I awoke with this idea fixed in my mind, and with a 
mad desire to see the man again and decide whether he did or 
did not have features in common with my own. 

I joined him as he was going to mass (it was on Sunday) 
and gave him a franc, scanning his face anxiously. He began to 
laugh in an ignoble fashion, took the money, then, again con- 
strained by my eye, he fled, after having blurted out a word, 
almost inarticulate, which meant to say * Thank you,* without 
doubt. 
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“ That day passed for me in the same agony as the preceding. 
Toward evening I sent for the proprietor and, with great 
caution, precautions, and finesse, I told him that I had become 
interested in this poor being so abandoned by everybody and 
so deprived of everything, and that I wished to do something 
for him. 

” The man replied : ‘ Oh, don’t worry about him, sir. He 
wants nothing; you will only make trouble for yourself. 
I employ him to dean the stable, and it is all that he can do. 
For that, I feed him and he sleeps with the horses. He needs 
nothing more. If you have an old pair of trousers, give them 
to him, but they will be in pieces in a week/ 

** I did not insist, but waited to see. 

The fellow returned that evening, horribly drunk, almost 
setting fire to the house, striking one of the horses a blow with 
a pickaxe, and finally went to sleep in the mud out in the rain, 
thanks to my generosity. They begged me, the next day, not 
to pve him any more money. Liquor made him furious, and 
when he had two sous in his pocket he drank it. The inn- 
keeper added j * To give him money is to kill him.' This man 
had absolutely never had any money, save a few centimes 
thrown to him by travellers, and he knew no other destination 
for it but the ale-house. 

** Then I passed some hours in my room with an open book 
which I made a pretence of reading, but without accomplishing 
anything except to look at this brute. My son ! my son ! 
I was trying to discover if he was anything like me. By dint 
of searching I believed I recognised some similar lines in the 
brow and about the nose. And I was immediately convinced 
of a resemblance which only different clothing and the hideous 
mane of the man disguised. 

I could not stay there very long without being suspected, 
and I set out with breaking heart, after having left with the 
innkeeper some money to ease the existence of his stable-boy. 

For six years I have lived with this thought, this horrible 
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uncertainty, this abominable doubt, and each year an irresistible 
force drags me back to Pont-Labb4. Each year I condemn 
myself to the torture of seeing this brute wallow in his filth, 
imagining that he resembles me, and of seeking, always in vain, 
to be helpful to him. And each year I come back more un- 
decided, more tortured, more anxious. 

I have tried to have him educated, but he is an incurable 
idiot. I have tried to render life less painful to him, but he 
is an incurable drunkard and uses all the money that is given 
him for drink. And he knows very well how to sell his new 
clothes tp get cognac. 

** I have tried to arouse pity in his employer for him, that 
he might treat him more gently, always offering him money. 
The innkeeper, astonished, finally remarked very wisely : 

‘ Everything you do for him, sir, will only rtiin him. He roust 
be kept like a prisoner. As soon as he has time given him or 
favours shown, he becomes vicious. If you wish to do good 
there are plenty of abandoned children. Choose one that will 
be worth your trouble.* 

What could I say to that ? 

“ And if I should disclose a suspicion of the doubts which 
torture me, this brute would certainly turn rogue and exploit 
me, compromise me, ruin me. He would cry out to me ; 

‘ Papa,’ as in my dream. 

“ And I tell myself that I have killed the mother and ruined 
this atrophied being, larva of the stable, bom and bred on a 
dunghill, this man who, if he had been brought up as others are, 
might have been like others. 

And you cannot imagine the strange, confused, intolerable 
sensation I feel in his presence, as I think that this has come 
from me, that he belongs to me by that intimate bond which 
binds father to son, that, thanks to the terrible laws of heredity, 
he is a part of me in a thousand things, by his blood and his 
flesh, and that he has the same germs of sickness and the same 
ferments of passion. 
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And I have always an unappeasable and painful desire to 
see him, and the sight of him makes me suffer horribly ; and 
from my window down there I look at him for hours as he 
pitchforks and carts away the dung of the beasts, repeating to 
myself : ‘ Thai is my son ! ’ 

** And I feel, sometimes, an intolerable desire to embrace 
him. But I have never even touched his filthy hand.” 

The Academician was silent. And his companion, the 
politician, murmured : ** Yes, indeed ; we ought to think a little 
more about the children who have no father.” 

Then a breath of wind came up, and the great tree shook its 
clusters, and enveloped with a fine, odorous cloud the two old 
men, who took long draughts of the sweet perfume. 

And the senator added : ” It is fine to be twenty-five years 
old, and even to become a father like that.” 
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He WAS CALLED SaINT AnTHONY^ BECAUSE HIS NAME WAS 
Anthony, and also, perhaps, because he was a good fellow, 
jovial, a lover of practical jokes, a tremendous eater and a heavy 
drinker and a great man for the servant girls, although he was 
sixty years old. 

He was a big peasant of the district of Caux, with a red face, 
large chest and stomach, and perched on two long legs that 
seemed too slight for the bulk of his body. 

He was a widower and lived alone with his two men-servants 
and a maid on his farm, which he ran with shrewd economy. 
He was careful of his own interests, understood business and 
the raising of cattle, and farming. His two sons and his three 
daughters, who had married well, were living in the neighbour- 
hood and came to dine with their father once a mon^. His 
vigour of body was famous in all the country-side. He is as 
strong as Saint Anthony,** had become a kind of proverb. 

At the time of the Prussian invasion Saint Anthony, at the 
wine shop, promised to cat an army, for he was a braggart, 
like a true Norman, and a bit of a coward and a blusterer. 
He banged his fist on the wooden table, making the cups and 
the brandy glasses dance, and cried with the exaggerated trucu- 
lence of the good fellow, his face flushed and a sly look in his 
eye : ‘‘ I shall have to eat some of them, nom de Dieu 1 ** He 
reckoned that the Prussians would not come as far as Tannc- 
ville, but when he heard they were at Rautdt he never went 
out of the house, and constantly watched the road from the 
little window of his kitchen, expecung at any moment to see 

the bayonets go by. , . , t. 

One morning, as he was eating Jus midday meal with the 
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servants, the door opened and the mayor of the commune, 
Maitre Chicot, appeared, followed by a soldier wearing a black 
helmet with a copper spike. Saint Anthony bounded to his 
feet and all his household looked at him, expecting to see him 
slash the Prussian, But he merely shook hands with the 


mayor, who said : 

“ Here is one for you, Saint Anthony. They came last 
night. Don't do anything foolish, above all things, for they 
ulk of shooting and burning everything if there is the slightest 
unpleasantness. I have given you warning. Give him some- 
thing to eat ; he looks like a good fellow. Good day. I am 
going to call on the rest. There are enough for all." And he 


went out. 

Old Anthony, who had turned pale, looked at the Prussian. 
He was a big, young fellow, plump and fair-skinned, with blue 
eyes, fair hair, and hair on his face to his cheek-bones, who 
looked stupid, timid and good humoured. The shrewd Norman 
read him at once, and, reassured, he made him a sign to sit down. 
Then he said ; " Will you have some soup ? " 

The stranger did not understand. Anthony then became 
bolder, and pushing a plateful of soup right under his nose, 
he said : " Here, swallow that, you big pig ! " 

The soldier answered " Ya," and began to eat greedily, while 
the fanner, triumphant, feeling he had regained his reputation, 
winked his eyes at the servants, who were making strange 
grimaces, what with their terror and their desire to laugh. 

When the Prussian had devoured his plateful, Saint Anthony 
gave him another, which disappeared in like manner ; but he 
flinched at the third which the farmer tried to insist on his 
eating, saying : " Come, put that into your stomach ; wc will 
fatten you or we*l! know the reason why, you pig ! 

The soldier, understanding only that they wanted to moke 
him eat all his soup, laughed in a contented manner, making 
a sign to show that he could not hold any more. 

T^en Saint Anthony, became quite familiar, tapped him on 
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the Stomach, saying ; ‘‘ My, there is plenty in my pig's belly ! ” 
But suddenly he began to writhe with laughter, unable to speak. 
An idea had struck him which made him choke with mirth. 

That's it, that's it, Saint Anthony and his pig. There's my 
pig ! " And the three servants burst out laughing in their 
turn. 

The old fellow was so pleased that he had the brandy brought 
in, good stuff, 7?/ en dix^ and treated every one. They clinked 
glasses with the Prussian, who clacked his tongue by way of 
flattery to show that he enjoyed it. And Saint Anthony 
exclaimed in his face : “ Eh, is not that superfine } You don't 
get anything like tliat in your home, pig ! " 

From that time Father Anthony never went out without his 
Prussian. He had got what he wanted. This was his ven- 
geance, the vengeance of an old humbug. And the whole 
country-side, which was in terror, laughed to split Its sides at 
Saint Anthony's joke. Truly, there was no one like him 
when it came to humour. No one but he would have thought 
of a thing like that. He was a bom joker I 

He went to see his neighbours every day, arm in arm with 
his German, whom he introduced in a joviaJ manner, tapping 
him on the shoulder : “ See, here is my pig j look and see if he 
is not growing fat, the animal ! ” 

And the peasants would beam with smiles. ** He is so 
comical, that fellow, Antoine ! " 

I will sell him to you, Cesaire, for thirty francs.” 

I will take him, Antoine, and I invite you to eat some 
black pudding.” 

** What I want is his feet,” 

** Feel his belly ; you will see that it is all fat. 

And they all winked at each other, but dared not laugh too 
loud, for fear the Prussian might finally suspect they were laugh- 
ing at him. Anthony, alone growing bolder every day, pinched 
his thighs, exclaiming, ” Nothing but fat ” ; tapped his hips, 
shouting, “ That is all bacon ” ; lifted him up in his arms like 
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those of an old colossus who could have lifted an anvil, declar- 
ing, “ He weighs six hundred and no waste.” 

He had got into the habit of making people offer his “ pig ” 
something to eat wherever they went together. This was the 
chief pleasure, the great diversion every day. “Give him what- 
ever you please, he will swallow everything.” And they offered 
the man bread and butter, potatoes, cold meat, chitterlings, 
which caused the remark, “ Some of your own, and choice ones.” 

The soldier, stupid and gentle, ate from politeness, charmed 
at these attentions, making himself ill rather than refuse, and 
he was actually growing fat and his uniform becoming tight 
for him. This delighted Saint Anthony, who said: “You 
know, my pig, that we shall have to have another cage made 
for you.” 

They had, however, become the best friends in the world, 
and when the old fellow went to attend to his business in the 
neighbourhood the Prussian accompanied him for the simple 
pleasure of being with him- 

The weather was severe ; it was freezing hard. The 
terrible winter of 1870 seemed to bring all the plagues upon 
France at the same time. 

Father Antoine, who made provision beforehand, and took 
advantage of every opportunity, foreseeing that manure would 
be scarce for the spring fanning, bought from a neighbour 
who happened to be in need of money all that he had, and it 
was agreed that he should go every evening with his cart to 
get a load. 

So every day at twilight he set out for the farm of Haules, 
half a league distant, always accompanied by his “ pig.” And 
each time it was great fun to feed the animal. All the neighbours 
ran over there as they would go to high mass on Sunday. 

But the soldier began to suspect something, and when they 
laughed too loud he would roll his eyes uneasily, and sometimes 
they lighted up with anger. 

One evening when he had eaten his fill he refused to swallow 
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another morsel, and attempted to rise to leave the table. But 
Saint Anthony stopped him by a rum of the wrist and, placing 
his two powerful hands on his shoulders, he sat him down again 
$0 roughly that the chair smashed under him. 

A wild burst of laughter broke forth, and Anthony, beaming, 
picked up his pig, acted as though he were dressing his wounds, 
and exclaimed : ** Since you will not eat, you shall drink, nom 
de Dieu ! And they went to the tavern to get some brandy. 

The soldier rolled his wicked eyes, but he drank, neverthe* 
less ; he drank as long as they wanted him, and Saint Anthony 
kept up with him, to the great delight of his companions. 

The Norman, red as a tomato, his eyes ablaze, filled up the 
glasses and clinked, saying : Here*$ to you 1 And the 
Prussian, without speaking a word, poured down one after 
another glassfuls of cognac. 

It was a contest, a batde, a revenge ! Who would drink the 
most, by God 1 They could neither of them stand any more 
when the botde was emptied. But neither was conquered. 
They had tied, that was all. They would have to begin again 
the next day. 

They went out staggering and started for home, walking 
beside the dung-cart, which was drawn along slowly by two 
horses. 

Snow began to fall and the moonless night was sadly lighted 
by this dead whiteness on the plain. The men began to feel 
the cold, and this aggravated their intoxication. Saint Anthony, 
annoyed at not being the victor, amused himself by shoving 
his companion so as to make him fall over into the ditch. The 
other would dodge backwards, and each time he did he uttered 
some German expression in an angry tone, which made the 
peasant roar with laughter. Finally the Prussian lost his temper, 
and just as Anthony was rolling towards him he responded with 
such a terrific blow with his fist that the colossus staggered. 

Then, excited by the brandy, the old man seized the young 
one round the waist, shook him for a few moments as he would 
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have done with a little child, and pitched him at random to die 
other side of the road. Then, satisfied with this piece of work, 
he crossed his arms and began to laugh afresh. 

But the soldier picked himself up quickly, his head bare, 
his helmet having rolled off, and drawing his sword he rushed 
over to Father Anthony. 

When he saw him coming the peasant seized his whip 
by the top of the handle, his big hollywood whip, straight, 
strong and supple as the sinew of an ox. 

The Prtissian approached, his head down, making a lunge 
with his sword, sure of killing his adversary. But the old 
fellow, squarely hitdng the blade, the point of which would 
have pierced his stomach, turned it aside, and with a butt-end 
of the whip struck the soldier a sharp blow on the temple and 
he fell to the ground. 

Then he gazed aghast, stupefied with amazement, at t^ 
body, twitching convulsively at first and then lying prone aria 
motionless. He bent over it, turned it on its back, and gazed 
at it for some time. The man’s eyes were closed, and blood 
trickled from a wound at the side of his forehead. Although 
it was night, Father Anthony could distinguish the bloodstain 
on the white snow. 

He remained there, at his wits’ end, while his cart continued 
slowly on its way. . 

What was he to do ? He would be shot I They 
bum his farm, ruin his district ! Whai should he do ? w^ai 
should he do ? How could he hide the body, conceal the fact 
of his death, deceive the Prussians ? He heard voices in the 
distance, amid the utter stillness of the snow. All at once he 
roused himself, and picking up the helmet he placed it on his 
victim’s head. Then, seizing him round the body, he lifted 
him up in his arms, and thus running with him, he overtook his 
team, and threw the body on top of the manure. Once in his 

own house he would think up some plan. 

He walked slowly, racking his brain, but without result. 
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He saw, he felt, that he was lost. He entered his courtyard. 
A light was shining in one of the attic windows ; his servant 
was not asleep. He hastily backed his wagon to the edge of 
the manure hollow. He thought that by overturning the 
manure the body lying on top of it would fall into the ditch 
and be buried beneath it, and he dumped the cart. 

As he had foreseen, the man was buried beneath the manure. 
Anthony evened it down with his fork, which he stuck in the 
ground beside it. He called his stableman, told him to put up 
the horses, and went to his room. 

He went to bed, still thinking of what he had best do, but 
no ideas came to him. His apprehension increased in the quiet 
of his room. They would shoot him ! He was bathed in 
perspiration from fear, his teeth chattered, he rose shivering, 
not being able to stay in bed. 

He went downstairs to the kitchen, took the bottle of brandy 
from the sideboard and carried it upstairs. He drank two 
large glasses, one after another, adding a fresh intoxication to 
the late one, widiout quieting his mental anguish. He had done 
a pretty stroke of work, by God 1 Idiot that he was ! 

He paced up and down, trying to think of some stratagem, 
some explanations, some cunning trick, and from time to time 
he rinsed his mouth with a swallow of fil tn dix to give him 
courage. 

But no ideas came to him, not one. 

Towards midnight his waich^dog, a kind of half wolf called 
“ Divorant,** began to howl frantically. Father Anthony 
shuddered to the marrow of his bones, and each time the beast 
began his long and lugubrious wail the old man*s skin turned 
to goose-flesh. 

He had sunk into a chair, his legs weak, stupefied, done up, 
waiting anxiously for Devorant to set up another howl, and 
starting convulsively from nervousness caused by terror. 

The clock downstairs struck five. The dog was still howling. 
The peasant was almost insane. He rose to go and let the dog 
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loose^ so that he should not hear him. He went downstairs, 
opened the hall door, and stepped out into the darkness. The 
snow was still falling. The earth was all white, the farm 
buildings standing out like black patches. He approached 
the kennel. The dog was dragging at lus chain. He un- 
fastened it. Devoram gave a bound, then stopped short, his 
hair bristling, his legs rigid, his muzzle in the air, his nose 
pointed towards the manure heap. 

Saint Anthony, trembling from head to foot, faltered : 

** What’s the matter with you, you dirty hound ? and he 
walked a few steps forward, gazing at the indistinct outlines, 
the sombre shadow of the courtyard. 

Then he saw a form, the form of a man sitting on the manure 
heap I 

He gazed at it, paralysed by fear, and breathing hard. But 
all at once he saw, close by, the handle of the manure fork 
which was sucking in the ground. He snatched it up and in 
one of those transports of fear that will make the greatest coward 
brave he rushed forward to see what it was. 

It was he, his Prussian, come to life, covered with fildi 
from his bed of manure, which had kept him warm. He had 
sat down mechanically, and remained there in the snow which 
sprinkled down, all covered with dirt and blood as he was, and 
still stupid from drinking, dazed by the blow and exhausted 
from his wound. 

He perceived Anthony, and too sodden to understand any- 
thing, he made an attempt to rise. But the moment the old 
man recognised him, he foamed with rage like a wild animal. 

Ah, pig 1 pig 1 ** he sputtered. You are not dead ! 
You are going to denounce me now — wait — wait ! ” 

And rushing on the German with all the strength of his 
arms he flung the raised fork like a lance and buried the four 
prongs full length in his breast. 

The soldier fell over on his back, uttering a long death moan, 
while the old peasant, drawing the fork out ofhJs breast, plunged 
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it over and over again into his abdomen, his stomach, his 
throat, like a madman, piercing the body from head to foot, 
as it still quivered, and the blood gushed out in streams. 

Finally he stopped, exhausted by the violence of his labours, 
swallowing great mouthfuls of air, calmed down by the com- 
pletion of the murder. 

As the cocks were beginning to crow in the poultry yard 
and it was near daybreak, he set to work to bury the man. 

He dug a hole in the manure till he reached the earth, dug 
dow'n further, working wildly, in a frenzy of strength with 
frantic motions of his arms and body. 

When the pit was deep enough he rolled the corpse into it 
with the fork, covered it with earth, which he stamped down 
for some time, and then put back the manure, and he smiled as 
he saw the tliick snow finishing his work and coveting up its 
traces with a white sheet. 

He then stuck the fork in the manure and went into the 
house. His bottle, still half full of brandy, stood on the table. 
He emptied it at a draught, threw himself on his bed and slept 
heavily. 

He woke up sober, his mind calm and clear, capable of 
judgment and forethought. 

At the end of an hour he was going about the country 
making inquiries every where for his soldier. He went to see 
the Prussian officer to find out why they had uken away his 
man. 

As everv one knew what good friends they were, no one 
suspected him. He even directed the search, declaring that the 
Prussian went to see the girls every evening. 

An old retired gendarme who had an inn in the next village, 
and a pretty daughter, was arrested and shot. 


WALTER SCHNAFFS* ADVENTURE 


OlNCE HIS ENTRANCE INTO FRANCE, WITH THE ARMY OF THE 

invasion, Walter Schnaffs judged himself the most unfortunate 
of men. He was stout, walked with difficulty, puft*ed much, 
and suffered frightfully with his feet, which were very broad 
and fat. Outwardly, he seemed peaceful and benevolent, 
neither brave nor bloodilurscy, tlie father of four children whom 
he adored, and married to a young, blonde woman whose 
caresses and cares and tenderness he desperately regretted 
every evening. He loved to rise late and go to bed early, to 
eat slowly of good things and drink beer in cafts. He felt that 
all that was sweet in existence disappeared with this life ; and 
he had at heart a terrible fear and hatred, both instinctive 
and reasonable, of cannons, guns, revolvers, and swords, and 
especially of bayonets, feeling himself incapable of manceuvring 
rapidly enough to defend his great body with such a weapon. 

And, when night had come and he had lain down to sleep 
upon the earth, wrapped in his blanket, by the side of his com- 
rades, who were snoring, he thought long of his home, left 
behind him in Germany, and of the dangers sown all along the 
route. ** If I should be killed what would become of the little 
ones ? ” he thought. ** Who would feed them and bring them 
up ? At that very moment they were not rich, in spite of the 
debts he had contracted before he started, in order to leave tliem 
a little money. And sometimes Walter Schnaffs wept. 

At the beginning of a battle he felt his knees growing so weak 
that he would have fallen had he not known that the whole 
army would pass over his body. The whistling of the bullets 
made his hair stand on end. For some months he lived thus, 
in terror and in anguish. 

K 
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His army-corps was advancing toward Normandy. One 
day he was sent out to reconnoitre with a small detachment 
which was simply to explore a pan of the country and report 
immediately. All seemed calm in the country ; notWng 
indicated a prepared resistance. 

The Prussians were descending quietly into a little valley 
divided by deep ravines, when a violent fusillade stopped them 
short, laying low one m twenty of their men ; and a company 
of sharpshooters, coming out suddenly from a little wood, 
plunged forward with their bayonets fixed. 

Walter SchnafTs remained motionless at first, so surprised 
and dismayed that he did not even think of fieeing. Then a 
foolish desire to run away seized liim ; but he thought im- 
mediately that he could run only like a tortoise in comparison 
with the thin Frenchmen, who were coming on in leaps and 
bounds, like a troop of goats. Then, perceiving but six 
steps before him a large ditch full of brushwood covered with 
dead leaves, he jumped in with both feet, without even thinking 
how deep it was, as one might jump from a bridge into a river. 
He went like a dart, through a tliick layer of creepers and sharp 
twigs, which tore his face and hands as he fell, and found 
himself seated heavily on a bed of stones. Raising his eyes, 
he could see the sky through the hole that he had made. This 
hole might lead to his discovery, and he dragged himself along 
cautiously, on all fours, at the bottom of this ditch, under a 
roof of enlaced branches, going with all speed possible as far 
as he could from the combat. Then he stopped and seated 
himself, crouching like a hare in the midst of the tall dry grass. 

For some time longer he heard the reports of the guns and 
the cries of the wounded, then the clamour of the struggle 
grew feebler and finally ceased. All became still and calm. 

Suddenly something moved near him. He had a fearful 
shock. It was a little bird, which, standing upon a branch, 
had shaken the dry leaves. For nearly an hour, the man s heart 
beat with heavy, rapid strokes. 
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Night came on, filling the ravine with shadows. The 
soldier began to diink. Wliat was he going to do ? What 
would become of him ? Should he rejoin his regiment ? 
But how ? And where ? Was it necessary to begin over 
again the life of anguish, of fear, of fatigue and suffering that 
he had led since the beginning of the war ? No ! He would 
never have the courage. He would never have the energy 
necessary to support the marches and confront ilie dangers of 
each minute. 

But what was to be done ? He could not remain in this 
ravine and conceal himself there until the end of hostilities. 
Certainly not. If he were not obliged to eat, this prospect 
might not have deterred him 5 but he must eat and eat every day. 

Thus he found himself alone, under arms, in uniform, in 
the enemy’s territory, far from those able to defend him. Cold 
shivers ran through his body. Suddenly he thought ; “ If 
only I were a prisoner ! And his heart trembled with the 
desire, a violent, immoderate desire to be made prisoner by the 
French. He would be safely lodged and fed, under shelter 
from bullets and swords, without possible apprehension, in a 
good prison well guarded. A prisoner ! What a dream 1 

His resolution was made immediately : ** I will go and 
give myself up as a prisoner.** He got up resolved to execute 
his project without a minute’s delay. But he remained there, 
suddenly assailed by cowardly reflections and new fears. 

Where should he go to give himself up ? And how ? On 
which side ? And frightful images of death invaded his soul. 
He might run some terrible dangers in venturing out alone 
through the country in his metal-pointed helmet. If he 
should meet some country people These peasants, seeing a 
Prussian soldier lost, a defenceless Prussian, would kill him 
like a stray dog ! They would murder him, with their forks, 
their pickaxes, their scythes, their shovels ! They would reduce 
him to pulp and make mincemeat of him willi the savagery of 
exasperated con<]uerors. 
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And if he should meet some sharpshooters ? These mad- 
men, without law or discipline, would shoot him to amuse 
themselves, to pass away an hour, for the fun of seeing his 
face. And he could already imagine himself against a wall, 
facing a dozen gun barrels, whose little round, black holes 
seemed to be looking at him. 

And if he should meet the French army ? The advance 
guard would take him for a spy, for some brave and hardy 
rogue of a trooper sent out alone to reconnoitre, and would 
shoot him down at once. And he could already hear the 
irregular reports of the guns of soldiers concealed in the woods, 
while he, standing in the middle of a held, would be riddled 
with bullets like a strainer, and he could feel them entering his 
flesh. He sat down again in despair. His situation appeared 
to be hopeless. 

Night had now come, night sdll and dark. He no longer 
moved, and started at every unknown and slight noise which 
passed in the shadows. A rabbit, bobbing up and down on 
the edge of his burrow, almost put Walter SchnafTs to flight. 
TTie cries of the scrccch-owl tore Ids soul, rending it with sudden 
fear, as painful as wounds. He started with his big eyes, trying 
to penetrate the shadows ; and he imagined every moment that 
he heard someone walking near him. 

After interminable hours and the anguish of the damned, he 
perceived through his ceiling of branches that the sky was 
becoming bright. Then immense relief came to him ; his 
members relaxed in sudden repose ; his heart was easy ; his 
eyes closed. He fell asleep. 

When he awoke, the sun seemed to him to be nearly in the 
middle of the sky ; it should, therefore, be midday. No 
noise troubled the dull peace of the fields ; and Walter Schnafis 
perceived that he was seized with acute hunger. He yawned, 
his mouth watering at the thought of sausage, the good military 
sausage, and he got a pain in his stomach. 

He stood up, took some steps, felt that his legs were feeble 
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and sat down again to think. For tliree or four Rours more he 
argued for and against, changing his mind every moment, 
unhappy, drawn this way and that by the most contradictory 
arguments. 

One idea seemed to him logical and practical : tliai was to 
watch until some villager passed, alone, without arms or 
dangerous tools, to run up to him and deliver himself into his 
hands, making him understand that he was giving himself up. 
Then he removed his helmet, the point of which might betray 
him, and put his head out of his hole with infinite precautions. 

No single human being was in sight. Down tliere, to the 
right, a little village sent to the sky the smoke from its roofs, 
the smoke from its kitchens 1 To the left, he perceived at the 
end of an avenue of trees, a great castle flanked with turrets. 
He waited until evening, suffering frightfully, seeing nothing 
but flocks of crows, and hearing nothing but the dull rumbling 
of his stomach. 

Again the night fell upon him. He stretched himself out at 
the bottom of his retreat and fell into a feverish sleep, haunted 
by nightmares, the sleep of a famished man. The dawn again 
rose upon him. He again set tiimsclf to watch, but the country- 
side was as empty as the day before. And a new fear entered 
the mind of Walter Schnaffs — the fear of dying of Itunger. 
He saw himself stretched at the bottom of that hole, on his 
back, his eyes closed. Then some animals, small animals of 
every sort, would come and begin to cat his dead body, attack- 
ing him everywhere simultaneously, slipping in under his 
garments to bite his cold flesh. And a great raven would pick 
his eyes out with its sharp beak. 

Then he became mad, imagining tliat he was swooning from 
weakness and could no longer walk. And he prepared to 
start toward the village, resolved to dare all, to defy all ; but 
he perceived three peasants going to the fields with their forks 
on their shoulders, and he plunged back into his hiding-place. 

When evening darkened the plain again, he got out slowly 
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from the ditch, and started on the way, crouching, fearfiil, his 
heart beating, towards the far-off castle, preferring to enter 
that rather than the village, which seemed to him as dangerous 
as a den of tigers. 

The lower windows were briJliantly lighted, one of them 
being open ; and a strong odour of food, cooked food, came 
from it, entering Walter Schnaffs* nostrils and penetrating to 
the depths of his body, causing his body to become tense and 
his breath to come in gasps. It drew him irresistibly, inspiring 
his heart with desperate audacity. And suddenly, without 
thinking, he appeared at the window with his helmet on his 
head. 

Eight servants were dining around a big table. Suddenly a 
maid sat still with her mouth open, letdng her glass fall, her eyes 
staring. Then, every glance followed hers. 

They perceived the enemy 1 My God I TTie Prussians are 
attacking the castle ! 

At first this was a single cry, made up of eight cries in eight 
different tones, a cry of horrible fear, then there was a tumul* 
tuous moving, a hustling, a mSU€y a general flight for the farthest 
door. Chairs fell, men knocked over the women to get ahead 
of them. In two seconds the room was empty, abandoned, 
with a table covered with eatables in front of Walter Schnaffs, 
who stood still in amazement outside the window. 

After some moments of hesitation, he jumped over the 
window-sill, and advanced towards the plates. His keen 
hunger made him tremble like one in a fever ; but terror still 
held him and paralysed him. He listened. The whole house 
seemed to tremble ; doors opened and shut, and rapid steps 
sounded on the floor above. The uneasy Prussian strained 
his ears to catch these confused noises ; then he heard heavy 
sounds as if bodies were falling in the soft earth at the foot of 
the walls, human bodies jumping from the first story. 

Then all movement, all agitation ceased, and the great castle 
became silent as a tomb. 
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Waller SchnafFs seated himself before a plate still intact, 
and began to eat. He ate with great mouthfuls as if he feared 
being interrupted too soon, before he had devoured enough. 
He threw the pieces with both hands into his mouth, opened 
like a trap ; huge pieces of food descended into his stomach, 
one after the oilier, straining his throat in passing. Sometimes 
he interrupted himself, feeling ready to burst, like an over-filled 
pipe. He took the cider pitcher and poured its contents down 
his throat, as one washes out a stopped-up conduit. 

He emptied alt the plates, all the dishes, and all the bottles ; 
then, full of liquid and eatables, besotted, red, shaking with 
hiccoughs, his mouth greasy, his mind troubled, he unbuttoned 
his uniform in order to breathe, incapable of taking another 
step. His eyes closed, his ideas became vague ; he dropped his 
heavy head in his crossed arms on the table, and sweetly lost 
all consciousness of his surroundings. 

The waning crescent lighted the horizon vaguely through 
the trees of the park. It was the cold hour which precedes the 
day. Sometimes a ray of the moon glittered like a point of 
steel among the shadows of the thicket. 

The quiet castle appeared like a great, black silhouette 
against die clear sky. Two windows alone on the gro ind 
floor were still brilliantly lighted. Suddenly, a voice of 
thunder cried : 

“ Forward ! To the assault ! Come on, boys ! 

Then, in an instant, the doors, shutters, even the windows, 
were broken down by the rush of men who dashed forward, 
breaking and overturning all in their way, invading the house- 
In an instant, fifty men, armed to the teeth, bounded into the 
kitchen where Waller Schnaffs was peacefully sleeping ; and, 
presenting to his breast their loaded guns, they seized him, 
rolled him over, threw him down, and bound him hand and 
foot. 

He was breathless with astonishment, too dazed to under- 
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Stand, beaten, battered and mad with terror* Suddenly a fat 
milicary-looking man, covered with gold lace, planted his foot 
upon his body, calling out vociferously : 

“ You are my prisoner ! Surrender ! 

The Prussian understood only the single word ” prisoner,’* 
and groaned : “ Ja, ja, ja 1 ” 

He was taken up, bound to a chair, and examined with a 
lively curiosity by his conquerors, who were puffing like 
porpoises. Many of them sat down, overcome by emotion 
and fatigue. 

He smiled ; he could smile now, sure at last of being a 
prisoner ! 

An officer entered and announced : 

” Colonel, the enemy is put to flight. Many of them 
appear to have been wounded. We are now masters of the 
place.” 

The fat officer, wiping his brow, shouted : ” Victory I ” 
And, drawing a little notebook from his pocket, he wrote ’: 

” After a desperate struggle, the Prussians had to beat 

a retreat, raking their dead and wounded with them, esti* 

mated at about fifty men. Several remain in our hands/* 

The young officer inquired : ” Colonel, what measures are 
to be taken ? *’ 

The Colonel replied : ” We shall fall back in order to avoid 
a resumption of the offensive with artillery and superior forces.” 

The column re-formed in the shadow under the wall of the 
castle, and set off, surrounding, with great care, Walter Schnaffs, 
bound, and guarded by six warriors with revolvers in hand. 
Scouts were sent out to reconnoitre the route. They advanced 
with great care, halting from time to dme. At daylight, they 
arrived at the Sub-prefect’s, in La Roche-Oysel, whose Nation^ 
Guards had accomplished this feat of arms. 

The people of the town, anxious and excited, awaited them. 
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When they saw the prisoner’s helmet fearful shouts arose. 
Women lifted up their hands, old people wept, a grandfather 
threw his crutch at the Prussian and wounded the nose of one 
of lus guards. The Colonel shouted : “ Look out for the 
safety of the prisoner 1 ” 

Finally, they came to the Town Hall. The prison was 
opened, and Walter Schnaffs was thrown in, freed from his 
fetters. Two hundred men, in arms, mounted guard on the 
building. 

Then, in spite of the symptoms of indigestion which had 
been troubling him for some time, the Prussian, mad with 
joy, began to dance, to dance madly, raising his arms and legs 
and uttering frenzied cries, until he fell exhausted against the 
wall. He was a prisoner ! He was saved. 

And thus it was that the castle of Champignei was retaken 
from the enemy after only six hours of occupation. 

Colonel Rader, cloth merchant, who accomplished this 
feat at the head of the National Guards of La Roche-Oysel, 
was decorated for it. 



THE TOMB 


On the seventeenth of July, eighteen hundred and 
eighty-three, at half-past two o’clock in the morning, the care- 
taker of Beziers cemetery, who lived in a little house at the end 
of the burying-ground, was awakened by the yelling of his 
dog, which was locked in the kitchen. 

He immediately went downstairs, and saw that the animal 
was scenting something under the door and barking furiously, 
as though some tramp had been prowling about the house. 
Vincent, the caretaker, took up his gun and went out cautiously. 

His dog ran off in the direction of General Bonnet's Avenue 
and stopped short in front of Madam Tomoiseau's monument. 

The caretaker, advancing cautiously, soon noticed a dim 
light in the direction of Malenvers Avenue. He slipped in 
amongst the tombstones and witnessed a most horrible deed 
of desecration. 

A young man had disinterred the corpse of a young woman, 
buried the day before, and he was dragging it out of the grave. 

A small dark lantern, placed on a pile of earth, lit up this 
hideous scene. 

Vincent, the caretaker, pounced upon the criminal, felled 
him to the ground, bound his hands and cook him to the police 
station. 

He was a young lawyer from the city, rich and well thought 
of. His name was Courbataille. 

He was tried. The public prosecutor recalled the monstrous 
deeds committed by Sergeant Bertrand, and aroused the 
audience. 

The crowd was thrilled with indignation. As soon as the 
magistrate sat down the cry arose : “ Put him to death 1 Put 
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him to death ! The president had great difficulty in restoring 
Silence. 

Then he said, in a serious tone of voice : 

“ Accused, what have you to say in your defence ? ” 

Courbataille, who had refused counsel, arose. He was a 
handsome youth, large, dark, with an open countenance, strong 
features, and a fearless eye. 

The crowd began to hiss. 

He was not disconcerted, but commenced speaking with a 
slightly husky voice, a little low in the beginning, but gradually 
gaining in strength : 

“ Your Honour, 

Gentlemen of the Jury, 

“ I have very little to say. The woman whose tomb I 
violated was my mistress. I loved her. 

“ I loved her, not with a sensual love, not simply from 
kindness of soul and heart, but with an absolute, perfect love, 
with mad passion. 

** Listen to what I have to say : 

** When I first met her, I felt a strange sensation on seeing 
her. It was not astonishment, nor admiration, for it was not 
what is called love at first sight, but it was a delightful sensa* 
don, as though I had been plunged in a tepid bath. Her move* 
ments captivated me, her voice enchanted me, it gave me 
infinite pleasure to watch everything about her. It also 
seemed to me that I had known her for a long time, that I 
had seen her before. She seemed to have some of my spirit 
within her, 

'* She seemed to me like an answer to an appeal from my 
soul, to this vague and continuous appeal which forces us toward 
Hope throughout the whole course of our lives. 

“ When 1 became a little better acquainted with her, the 
mere thought of seeing her again filled me with a deep and 
exquisite agitation ; the touch of her hand in mine was such a 
joy to me that 1 had never imagined the like before; her 
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smile made my eyes shine with joy, and made me feel like 
running about, dancing, rolling on the ground. 

Then she became my mistress. 

“She was more than that to me, she was my life itself. 
I hoped for notliing more on earth, I wished for nothing more, 
I longed for nothing more. 

“ Well, one evening, as we were taking a rather long walk 
by the bank of the stream, we were caught by the rain. She 
felt cold. 

“ The next day she had inflammation of the lungs. Eight 
days later she died. 

“ During those dying hours, astonishment and fear pre- 
vented me from understanding or dunking. 

“ When she was dead, I was so stunned by brutal despair 
that I was unable to think. I wept. 

“ During all the horrible phases of interment my wild, 
excessive grief was the sorrow of a man beside himself, a sort 
of sensual physical grief. 

“ Then when she was gone, when she was under the ground, 
my mind suddenly became clear, and I passed through a train 
of mental suffering so terrible that even the love she had given 
me was dear at such a price. 

“ Then I was seized with an obsession. 

“ I shall never see her again. 

“ After reflecting on that for a whole day, it maddens you. 

“ Think of it ! A being is there, one whom you adore, a 
unique being, for in the whole wide world there is no one who 
resembles her. This being has given herself to you, with you 
she creates this mysterious union called love. Her glance 
seems to you vaster than space, more charming than the world, 
her bright glance full of tender smiles. This being loves you. 
When she speaks to you her voice overwhelms you with 
happiness. 

“ And suddenly she disappears 1 Think of it 1 She dis- 
appears not only from your sight, but from everybody’s. 
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She is dead. Do you understand what that word means ? 
Never, never, never more, nowhere, will this being exist. 
Those eyes will never see again. Never will this voice, never 
will any voice like this, among human voices, pronounce one 
word in the same way that she pronounced it. 

‘‘ There will never be another face born like hers. Never, 
never ! The cast of statues is kept ; the stamp that reproduces 
objects with the same outlines and the same colours is preserved. 
But this body and this face will never be seen again on this 
earth. And sdU there will be bom thousands of beings, 
millions, thousands of millions, and even more, and among all 
these women there will never be found one like her. Can 
that be possible ? It makes one mad to think of it ! 

‘‘ She lived twenty years, no more, and she has disappeared 
forever, forever, forever! She thought, she smiled, she loved 
me. Now there is nothing more. The flies which die in the 
autumn are of as much importance as we in creation. Nothing 
more 1 And I thought how her body, her fresh, warm body, 
so soft, $0 white, so beautiful, was rotting away in the depths 
of a box under the ground. And her soul, her mind, her love — 
where were they ? 

“ Never to see her again I Never again ! My mind was 
haunted by the thought of that decomposing body, which I, 
however, might still recognise ! 

I set out with a shovel, a lantern and a hammer. I climbed 
over the cemetery wall. I found the hole where her grave 
was. It had not yet been entirely filled up. I uncovered the 
coffin, and raised one of the planks. An awful odour, the 
abominable breath of putrefaction, arose in my face. Oh, her 
bed, perfumed with iris ! 

** However, I opened the coffin and thrust in my lighted 
lantern, and saw her. Her face was blue, swollen, horrible ! 
Black liquid had flowed from her mouth. 

She ! It was she ! I was seized with horror. But I 
put out my arm and caught her hair to pull this monstrous 
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face towards me ! It was at that moment I was 
arrested. 

“ All night I carried with me, as one retains the perfume of a 
woman after a sexual embrace, the filthy smell of this putrefac-* 
don, the odour of my beloved ! 

“ Do what you like with me.*’ 

A strange silence seemed to hang over the hall. People 
appeared to be awaiting something more. The Jury withdrew 
to deliberate. When they returned after a few minutes, the 
accused did not seem to have any fears, nor even any thoughts. 
In the traditional formula the Judge informed him that his 
peers had found him not guilty. 

He did not make a movement, bur the public applauded. 


A TRAVELLER’S NOTES 


Oeven o’clock, a whistle blows ; we are off. The 
train passes over the turnplatcs with the noise of stage thunder, 
then it plunges into the night, panting, puffing up its steam, 
throwing gleams of red light on passing walls, hedges, woods, 
and Helds. 

We are six, three on each seat, under the light of the lamp. 
Opposite me is a stout lady with a stout gentleman, an old 
married couple. A hunchback sits in the left comer ; beside 
me is a young married pair, or, at least, a young couple ! Are 
they married ? The young woman is pretty and seems modest, 
but she smells too strongly of perfume. What kind of perfume 
is it? I know it without being able to name it. Ah ! now 
I’ve got it. Peau d'Espagne? That tells nothing. Let us 
wait and see. 

4 

The stout lady looks at the young woman with an air of 
hostility which sets me to thinking. The stout gentleman 
closes his eyes. Already ! The hunchback has rolled himself 
up into a ball. I no longer see where his legs are. One sees 
nothing but his bright eye under a skull-cap with a red tassel. 
Then he shrinks into Ws travelling-shawl. He looks like a 
small parcel thrown down on the seat. 

The old lady alone stays awake, suspicious, uneasy, like a 
watchman whose duly it is to guard the order and morality 
of the occupants of the carriage. 

The young people do not move ; their knees are under the 
same shawl, and their eyes are open, but they do not speak ; 
are they married ? 

I also pretend to sleep, and watch. 
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Nine o^clock. The stout lady is about to give in, she 
closes her eyes spasmodically, and her head drops on her 
breast, but she lifts it up again by fits and starts. Then at last 
she goes to sleep. 

0 sleep ! ridiculous mystery which makes faces appear so 
grotesque, you are the revealer of human ugliness. You un- 
cover all shortcomings, all deformities and all defects* You 
rum every face touched by you into a caricature. 

1 rise and put the light-blue shade over the lamp, and then I 
also go to sleep. 

Every now and then the stopping of the train awakens me. 
An employee calls out the name of a town, and then we 
go on. 

Here is the dawn* We are running alongside the Rhdne, 
which is going down to the Mediterranean. Everybody is 
sleeping. The young people have their arms around each 
other. One of the feet of the young woman is peeping under 
the shawl. She is wearing white stockings t That is common- 
place : they are married ! The air is not fresh in the com- 
partment, and I open a window to change it. Tlie cold 
coming in awakens every one, except the hunchback, who is 
snoring under his cover. 

The ugliness of the faces becomes more accentuated in the 
light of the new day. 

The stout lady, with red face and untidy hair, looks awful. 
She glances around spitefully at her neighbours. The young 
woman looks smilingly at her companion. If she were not 
married she would have first looked at her mirror. 

Here we are at Marseilles. Twenty minute’ stop. I break- 
fast. We go on. The hunchback Is missing, and we have, 
instead, two old gentlemen. 

Then the two married couples, the old and the young, 
unpack their provisions. A chicken here, cold veal there, 
pepper and salt in paper, pickles in a handkerchief — everything 
to make you disgusted with food for ever. I know nothing 
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more common, more vulgar, more out of place, and more ill- 
bred than to eat in a carriage where there are other passengers. 

If it is freezing, open the windows. If it is hot, close them 
and smoke your pipe, even if you detest tobacco ; begin to 
ring, to bark, indulge in the most annoying eccentricities, 
lake off your shoes and stockings and pare your toe-nails ; in 
short, pay these ill-bred people in their own coin for their lack 
of good manners. 

The far-sighted man will carry a bottle of benzine or petrol 
to sprinkle on the cushions when the people beside him begin 
to eat. Everything is permitted, anything is too good for the 
boors who poison you with the odour of their food. 

Now we are running beside the blue sea. The sun beats 
down upon the coast dotted with charming towns. 

Here is Saint- Raphael. Yonder is Saini-Tropez, the little 
capital of that deserted, unknown, and delightful country called 
the Mountains of the Moors. A broad river not spanned by 
any bridge, the Argens, separates this wild peninsula from the 
continent, and one can walk there for a whole day without 
meeting a soul. Here the villages, perched upon the mountains, 
are the same as they were in former times, with their Oriental 
houses, their arcades, their low-vaulted doors ornamented with 
sculpture. 

No railroad, no public conveyance penetrates into these 
splendid wooded valleys. Only an old mail-boat carries the 
letters from Hyires and Saini-Tropcz. 

On we go. Here is Cannes, so pretty on the shore of its 
two gulfs, opposite the islands of Larins, which would make 
two perfect paradises for the sick, if they could be connected 
with the mainland. 

Here is the Gulf of Juan ; the armoured squadron seems to 
He asleep on the water. 

Here is Nice. There is apparently an exhibition in the 
town. Let us go to see it. 

Following a boulevard, which seems like a marsh, we reach 
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a building on an elevation, in doubtful taste, which seems a 
miniature replica of the great palace of the Trocadero* 

Inside there are some people walking about in the midst of 
a chaos of boxes. The Exhibition, which has been open for a 
long time, will doubtless be ready next year 1 

It would be attractive inside if it were finished. But it is 
far from that. 

Two sections especially attract me : that of the comestibles 
and that of the Fine Arts. Alas ! there really are preserved 
fruits of Grasse here, and a thousand other good things to eat. 

— it is forbidden to sell them ! One may only look at 
them ! And that is so as not to injure the trade of the town ! 
To exhibit sweetmeats for the mere pleasure of looking at them, 
and forbid anybody to uste them, really seems to be one of 
the finest inventions of the human mind. 

The Fine Arts are— in preparation ! Yet some halls are 
open, where one may see very fine landscapes by Harpignies, 
Guillemet, Le Poittevin, a superb portrait of Mademoiselle 
Alice Regnault by Courtois, a delightful B^raud, etc. As for 
the rest — when they are unpacked ! 

As one must see everything on visiting a place, I will treat 
myself to an air trip in the balloon of MM. Godard and Company. 

The mistral is blowing. The balloon is swaying in an un- 
easy way. Suddenly there is an explosion ; the cords of the 
net have broken. The public is forbidden to come within the 
inclosure, and I also am turned out. 

I climb upon my carriage and survey the scene. 

Every moment another rope snaps with a singular noise, 
and the brown skin of the balloon attempts to rise from the 
meshes that hold it. Then suddenly, under a more violent 
gust of wind, there is an immense tear from top to bottom of 
the great ball, which falls together like a limp cloth, tom and 
dead. 

The next morning on awakening I call for the newspapers 
and read with astonishment ; 
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“ The tempest now raging on our coast has compelled 
the management of the captive and free balloons of Nice to 
empty its great aerostat, in order to avoid accidents. The 
system of instantaneous emptying used by M. Godard is 
one of his inventions that redound most to his honour.” 

Oh Oh ! Oh ! Oh, the dear public ! 

The entire coast of tlie Mediterranean is tlte El Dorado of 
the chemists. One must be ten times a millionaire to dare 
purchase even a simple box of cough-drops from these haughty 
merchants, who ask the price of diamonds for their jujubes. 

One can go from Nice to Monaco via La Corniche, along ihe 
sea-coast. There is nothing more charming than this road cut 
in the rock, which skirts gulfs, passes under arches, and turns 
and twists along the mountain through wonderful country. 

Here is Monaco on its rock, and behind it Monte Carlo. 
Hush I I can understand how those who like to gamble adore 
this pretty little town. But how sombre and sad it is for those 
who do not gamble! There is no other pleasure, no other 
attraction. 

Farther on is Mentone, the hottest place on the coast, and 
the one most frequented by invalids. There oranges ripen 
and consumptives are cured. 

I take the night train to return to Cannes. In my com- 
partment there are two ladies and a man from Marseilles wlio is 
determined to tell stories of railway accidents, murders, and 
thefts. 

* I once knew a Corsican, Madame, who came to Paris with 
his son. I speak of long ago, in the early days of the P. L. M. 
Railway. I joined them, since we were friends, and olT we went. 

The son, who was twenty years old, was utterly ama/ed at 
the running of the train, and stood leaning out of the window 
all the time to watch it. His father kept repealing to him : 

Heh ! Take care, Maih6o ! Don’t lean out too far, or you 
may hurt yourself.’ But the boy did not even answer. 
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** I said to the father : 

“ ‘ Let him do it, if it amtises him/ 

But the father repeated : 

‘‘ ‘ Come now, Mach^o, don’t lean out like that/ 

*' Then, as the son did not answer, he took him by the coat 
to make him come back into the carriage, and gave it a puU. 
And then the body fell back on our knees. He was minus his 
head, Madame, for it had been cut off by a tunnel. And the 
neck was not even bleeding any longer; all the blood had 
flowed along the line/’ 

One of the ladies heaved a sigh, closed her eyes, and sank 
upon her neighbour. She had fainted. 



IN THE MOONLIGHT 

The Abb^: Marignan well deserved to be named after 
that famous battle. He was a tall, thin, fanatical priest, always 
in a Slate of exaltation, but never unjust. All his beliefs were 
fixed, and they never wavered. He sincerely believed that he 
understood God, that he penetrated His designs. His wislies, 
His intentions. 

As he walked up and down the garden path of liis little 
country presbytery a question sometimes arose in lii^ mind : 

Why did God do that ? ** Then, imagining himself in God’s 
place, he searched obstinately, and he nearly always found the 
reason. He was not the man to murmur in transports of 
pious humility, “ O Lord, Thy designs are inscrutable ! 
What he said was : “ I am the servant of God ; I ought to 
know the reason for what He docs, or to divine it if 1 do not.” 

Everything in nature seemed to him created with an absolute 
and admirable logic. The why ” and tlic wherefore ” 
always balanced. The dawns were made to rejoice you on 
waking, the days to ripen the harvests, the rains to water them, 

the evenings to prepare for sleeping, and tlic nights dark for 
sleep. 

The four seasons answered perfectly all the requirements of 
agriculture; and to him the suspicion could never have come 
that nature has no intention, and that everything that lives has 
accustomed itself, on the contrary, to the harsh necessities of 
different periods, of climates, and of matter. 

But he hated women ; he hated them unconsciously, and 
them by instinct. He often repeated the words of 
what have I to do with thee ? ” and he would 
3dd, One would almost say that God Himself was ill-pleased 
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with that particular work of His hands.’* Woman for him 
was indeed the child twelve times impure ” of whom the poet 
speaks. She was the temptress who had ensnared the first 
man, and who still continued her damnable work ; she was 
the being who is feeble, dangerous, mysteriously disturbing. 
And even more than her fatal body, he hated her loving soul. 

He had often felt women’s tenderness dwell in him, and 
though he knew himself to be unassailable, he grew exasperated 
at this need of loving which quivers continually in their hearts. 

To his mind, God had only created woman to tempt man 
and to test him. Man should not approach her without de- 
fensive precautions, and such fears as one has of an ambush. 
Woman, indeed, was just like a trap, with her arms extended 
and her lips open toward a man. 

He had toleration only for nuns, rendered harmless by 
their vows, but he treated them harshly notwithstanding, 
because, at the bottom of their locked hearts, their chastened 
hearts, he perceived still the eternal tenderness that con- 
stantly went out even to him, although he was a priest. He 
felt that tenderness in their eyes more filled with the ecstasies 
of piety than those of the monks, in their ecstasies touched with 
sex, in their loving yearning for Christ, which made him in- 
dignant, because it was woman’s love, carnal love. He felt 
chat accursed tenderness even in their submissiveness, in the 
softness of their voices as they spoke to him, in their downcast 
eyes, and in their tears of resignation when he harshly reproved 
them. And he would shake the skirts of his cassock on coming 
out of a convent, and would stride off rapidly, as if in flight 
from danger. 

He had a niece who lived with her mother in a little house 
near by. He was bent on making her a sister of charity. She 
was pretty and hare-brained, and a great tease. When the 
Abb^ sermonised, she laughed ; when he was angry at her, she 
kissed him vehemently, pressing him to her heart, while he 
would seek involuntarily to free himself from her embrace, 
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though it made him taste a certain sweet joy, awaking deep 
within him that sensation of fatherhood which slumbers in 
every man. 

Often he talked to her of God, of his God, walking beside 
her along the footpaths through ilie fields. She hardly listened, 
but looked at the sky, the grass, the flowers, with a joy of 
living which could be seen in her eyes. Sometimes she rushed 
forward to catch some flying creature, and, bringing it back, 
would cry : “ Look, uncle, how pretty it is ; I should like to 
kiss it/* And this desire to kiss flies ** or bunches of lilac, 
worried, irritated, and revolted the priest, who saw, also in 
that, the ineradicable tenderness which ever springs in the 
hearts of women. 

One day the sacristan's wife, who kept house for the Abbe 
Marignan, told him, very cautiously, that his niece had a lover I 

He experience a dreadful emotion, and stood choking, with 
the soap all over his face, for he was shaving. 

When he found himself able to think and speak once more, 
he cried : “ It is not true ; you are lying, Melanie ! ” 

But the peasant woman placed her hand on her heart : “ May 
our Lord judge me if I am lying, Monsieur le Cure. I tell you 
she goes to him every evening as soon as your sister is in bed. 
They meet each other beside the river. You have only to go 
there between ten o’clock and midnight, and see for yourself/* 

He ceased scraping his chin and began to pace the room 
rapidly, as he always did in his hours of serious meditation. 
When he tried to begin his shaving again, he cut himself three 
times from nose to ear. 

All day long, he remained silent, filled with indignation and 
To his priestly zeal against the mighty power of love 
was added the moral indignation of a father, of a teacher, of a 
keeper of souls, who has been deceived, robbed, outwitted by 
^ child. He fell the egotistical sorrow that parents feci wlien 
their daughter announces that she has chosen a husband with- 
out them and in spite of their advice. 
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After his dinner, he tried to read a little, but he could not 
attune himself to it ; and he grew more and more exasperated* 
When it struck ten, he look his walking-stick, a fonnidable 
oaken club which he always carried when he had to go out at 
night to visit the sick. Smilingly he regarded the enormous 
cudgel, holding it in his strong, countryman's fist and cutting 
threatening circles with it in the air. Then, suddenly, he raised 
it, and grinding his teeth, he brought it down upon a chair, the 
back of which split in two, and fell to the ground. 

He opened his door to go out ; but he stopped upon the 
threshold, surprised by such a splendid moonlight as one 
seldom sees. 

Endowed as he was with an exalted spirit, such a spirit as 
muse have belonged to those dreamer-poets, the Fathers of the 
Church, he felt himself suddenly softened and moved by the 
grand and serene beauty of the pale night. 

In his little garden, bathed in the soft brilliance, his fruit- 
trees, all in a row, were outlining upon the walk the shadows 
of their slender wooden limbs scarcely clothed with green; 
while the giant honeysuckle climbing up the wall of the house 
exhaled delicious breaths as sweet as sugar, which hovered 
through the warm, clear night like a periumed soul. 

He began to breathe deep, drinking in the air as drunkards 
drink their wine, and he walked slowly, delighted, surprised, 
almost forgetting his niece. 

As he stepped into the open country he stopped to con* 
template the whole plain, inundated by this caressing radiance, 
and drowned in die tender and languishing charm of the serene 
night. In chorus the frogs threw into the air their short, 
metallic notes, and to the seduction of the moonlight, distant 
nightingales added that fitful music of theirs which brings no 
thoughts but dreams, that light and vibrant music which seems 
attuned to kisses. 

The Abb^ continued his walk, his courage failing, he knew not 
why. He felt, as it were, enfeebled, and suddenly exhausted ; 
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he had a great desire to sit down, to stop iliere and contemplate 
and admire God in all His works. 

Below him, following die twists of the little river, wound a 
great line of poplars. Around and above the banks, wrapping 
all the tortuous watercourse in a kind of light, transparent wad- 
ding, hung suspended a fine mist, a white vapour, whicli the 
moon rays crossed, and silvered, and caused to gleam. 

The priest paused again, penetrated to the depths of his 
soul by a strong and growing emotion. And a doubt, a vague 
uneasiness, seized on him ; he felt that one of those questions 
he sometimes put to himself was now arising within him. 

Why had God done this? Since the niglu is destined for 
sleep, for unconsciousness, for repose, for forgetfulness of 
everything, why, then, make it more charming than ihe day, 
sweeter than dawns and sunsets? And this slow, seductive 
star, more poetical than the sun, and so discreet that it seems 
designed to light up things too delicate, too mysterious, for 
the great luminary — why had it come to brighten all the 
shades ? 

Why did not the sweetest of all songsters go to rest like t)ie 
others ? Why set himself to singing in the disturbing shadows ? 
Why this half- veil over the world ? Why these quiverings of 
the heart, this emotion of the soul, this languor of the body ? 
Why this display of seductions which mankind never sees, 
since men are asleep in their beds? For whom was tins sub- 
lime spectacle intended, this flood of poetry poured from heaven 
to earth ? The Abbe did not understand it at all. 

But then, down there along the edge of the pasture appeared 
two shadows walking side by side under the arched roof of 
the trees all soaked in glittering mist. 

The man was the taller, and had lus arm about his sweet- 
heart's neck ; from time to time he kissed her on the fureltcad. 
They suddenly animated the lifeless landscape, which enveloped 
them like a divine frame made expressly for them. They 
seemed, these two, a single being, the being for whom this 
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calm and silent night was destined ; and they approached the 
priest like a living answer, the answer vouchsafed by his Master 
to his question. 

He stood stock-still, overwhelmed, and with a beating heart. 
He fancied he was witnessing some Bible story, such as the 
loves of Ruth and Boaz, the accomplishment of the will of the 
Lord in one of those great scenes talked of in holy writ. 
Through his head ran the verses of the Song of Songs, the 
ardent cries, the calls of the body, all the passionate poetry of 
that poem burning with tenderness and love. And he said to 
himself, God perhaps has made such nights as this to clothe 
with ideals the loves of men.** 

He withdrew before the embracing couple, who went on 
arm-in-arm. And yet it was his niece ; and now he wondered 
if he would not disobey the Lord. For does not God permit 
love, since He surrounds it visibly with splendour such as this ? 

And he fled, in distraction, almost ashamed, as if he had 
penetrated into a temple where he had no right to enter* 



A COUP D’ETAT 

Paris had just learnt of the disaster of Sedan. The 
Republic was proclaimed. All France was paniing at the out- 
set of a delirium that lasted until after the Commune. Every- 
body was playing soldiers from one end of the country to the 
other. 

Hatters became colonels, assuming the duties of generals ; 
revolvers and daggers were displayed on large rotund paunches, 
enveloped in red sashes ; common citizens became temporary 
warriors, commanding battalions of noisy volunteers, and 
swearing like troopers to emphasise their importance. 

The mere fact of bearing arms and handling guns excited 
people who hitherto had only handled weighing-scales, and 
made them formidable to the first comer, without reason. They 
even executed a few innocent people to prove that they knew 
how to kill ; and, in roaming through country places as yet 
innocent of Prussians, they shot stray dogs, cows chewing the 
cud in peace, or sick horses put out to pasnjre. Every man 
believed himself called upon to play a great role in military 
affairs. TTie cafts of the smallest villages, full of tradesmen in 
uniform, resembled barracks or field-hospitals. 

Now, the town of Canneville did not yet know the news of 
the army and the Capital, but a violent agitation had been dis- 
turbing it for a month, and the rival parties had confronted 
each other. The Mayor, Vicomte de Vametot, a small, thin 
man, already old, a Legirimist who had rallied recently to the 
Empire, spurred by ambition, had seen rising up against him a 
powerful adversary in Doctor Massarel, a stout, full blooded 
man, head of the Republican party in the district, venerable 
chief of the Masonic Lodge in the county town, president of 
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the Society of Agriculture, chairman of the Fire Department 
banquet, and organiser of the rural militia which was to save 
the country. 

In two weeks he had induced sixty-three married men and 
fathers of families to volunteer in defence of their country, 
prudent farmers and merchants of the town, and he drilled them 
every morning on the square in front of the Town HalL 

Whenever tlie mayor liappened to appear at the Local Govern- 
ment building, Commander Massarel, covered with pistols, 
sword in hand, passing proudly up and down in front of his 
troops, would make them shout, Long live our country 1 ** 
And this, they noticed, disturbed the little Vicomte, who no 
doubt heard in it menace and defiance, and perhaps some odious 
recollection of the great Revolution. 

On tlte morning of the Fifth of September the doctor, in 
uniform, his revolver on the table, was giving a consultation 
to an old peasant couple of whom the husband had suffered 
with varicose veins for seven years, but had waited until his 
wife had the same complaint before coming to see the doctor, 
when the postman arrived with the newspaper. 

Doctor Massarel opened it, grew pale, straightened himself 
abruptly and, raising his arms to heaven in a gesture of exalta- 
tion, cried out with all his might, in the face of the amazed 
rustics : 

Long live the Republic ! Long live tlie Republic ! Long 
live the Republic ! 

Tlien he dropped into his arm-chair weak wiih emotion. 

When the peasant explained again that this sickness had 
begun with a feeling as if ants were running up and down in 
his logs, the doctor exclaimed : Leave me in peace. I have 
no time to waste on such nonsense. The Republic is pro- 
claimed ! The Emperor is a prisoner ! France is saved 1 
Long live tlie Republic ! And, running to the door, he 
bellowed : Celeste ! Quick ! Celeste ! 

The frightened maid hastened in. He stuttered, so rapidly 
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did he try to speak : My boots, my sword — my cartridge 
box — and — the Spanish dagger, which is on my night table. 
Hurry now ! ** 

,The obstinate peasant, taking advantage of the moment’s 
silence, began again : “ They became like knots that hurt me 
when I walked.” 

The exasperated doctor shouted : “ Shut up, for Heaven’s 
sake! If you had washed your feet ofiener, it would not 
have happened.” Then, seizing him by the neck, he hissed 
in his face : ” Can’t you understand that we are living in a 
Republic, idiot ? ” 

But a sense of his profession calmed him suddenly, and he 
let the astonished old couple out of the house, repeating : 

‘‘ Come back to-morrow, come back to-morrow, my friends ; 
I have no time to-day.” 

While equipping himself from head to foot, he gave another 
series of urgent orders to the maid ; 

“ Run to Lieutenant Picart’s and to Sub-lieutenant Pommel’s 
and tell them that I want them here immediately. Send Torche- 
beuf to me, too, with his drum. Quick, now ! Quick ! ” And 
when Celeste was gone, he collected his thoughts and prepared 
to overcome the difficulties of the situation. 

The three men arrived together. They were in their work- 
ing clothes. The Commander, who had expected to see them 
in uniform, gave a start of surprise. 

** Good Lord I You know nothing, then ? The Emperor 
has been taken prisoner. A Republic is proclaimed. We 
must take action. My position is delicate, I might almost say 
perilous.” 

He reflected for some minutes in the presence of his astonished 
subordinates and then continued : 

** We must act without hesitation. Minutes now are worth 
hours in times like these. Everything depends upon prompt- 
ness of decision. You, Picart, go and find the priest and order 
him to ring the bell to bring the people together, so that I can 
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inform them. You, Torchebeuf, beat the call in every part of 
the district, as far as the hamlets of Gerisaie and Salmare, to 
assemble the militia in arms, in the square. You, Pommel, 
put on your uniform at once, that is, the jacket and cap. We, 
together, are going to take possession of the Town Hall and 
summon M. de Vametot to transfer his authority to me. Do 
you understand ? ** 

“ Yes/’ 

‘‘ Act, then, and promptly. I will accompany you to your 
house, Pommel, since we are to work together/’ 

Five minutes later, the Commandant and his subaltern, 
armed to the teeth, appeared in the square, just at the moment 
when the little Vicomte de Vametot, wearing hunting gaiters, 
and with his rifle on his shoulder, came along by another street, 
walking rapidly and followed by three gamekeepers in green 
jackets, each carrying a knife at his side and a gun over his 
shoulder. 

While the doctor stopped in amazement, the four men 
entered the Town Hall and the door closed behind them. 

** We have been forestalled,” murmured the doctor. ** Now 
we shall have to wait for reinforcements ; nothing can be done 
for the time being.” 

Lieutenant Picart reappeared : ” The priest refuses to 

obey,” said he ; ” he has even shut himself up in the church 
with the beadle and the usher.” 

On the other side of the square, opposite the white, closed 
front of the Town Hall, the church, silent and sombre, showed 
its great oak door with the wrought-iron trimmings. 

Then, as the puzzled inhabitants put their heads out of me 
windows, or came out upon their thresholds, the rolling of a 
drum was heard, and Torchebeuf suddenly appeared, beating 
with fury the three quick strokes of the call to arms. He 
crossed the square with disciplined step, and then disappeared 
along the road leading to the country. 

The Commandant drew his sword, advanced alone about 
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half-way between the two buildings where ilie enemy was 
barricaded and, waving his weapon above his head, roared at 
the top of his lungs : “ Long live the Republic ! Death to 
traitors I ” Then he fell back where his officers were. The 
butcher, the baker, and the apothecary, feeling a little uncertain, 
put up their shutters and closed their shops. The grocery alone 
remained open. 

Meanwhile the men of the- militia were gradually arriving, 
variously clothed, but all wearing caps with red braid, the cap 
constituting the whole uniform of the corps. They were 
armed with their old, rusty guns, guns that had hung over 
chimney-pieces in kitchens for thirty years, and looked quite 
like a detachment of foresters. 

When there were about thirty around him, the Commandant 
explained in a few words the state of affairs. Then, turning 
toward his general suff, he said : “ Now, we must act.’* 

While the inhabitants collected, looked on, and discussed 
the matter, the doctor quickly formed his plan of campaign : 

** Lieutenant Picari, you advance to the windows of the 
Town Hall and order M. de Vameioi to surrender it to me, in 
the name of the Republic.” 

But the Lieutenant was a master-mason and refused. 

“You are very clever, aren’t you? Trying to make a 
target of me ! Those fellows in there are good shots, you know. 
No, thanks 1 Execute your commissions yourself ! ” 

The Commandant turned red : “I order you to go in the 
name of discipline,” said he. 

The Lieutenant rebelled : 

“lam not going to have my features spoiled without know- 
ing the reason why.” 

The notables of the village, in a group near by, began to 
laugh. One of them called out : ” You are right, Picart, it 
IS not the proper time.” The doctor, under his breath, mut- 
tered : ” Cowards ! ” And, placing his sword and his revolver 
in the hands of a soldier, he advanced with measured step, his 
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eyes fixed on the windows, as if he expected to see the muzzle 
of a gun pointed at him* 

When he was within a few steps of the building the doors 
at the two ends, affording an entrance to two schools, opened, 
and a flood of little creatures, boys on one side, girls on the 
other, poured out and began playing in the open space, chatter- 
ing around the doctor like a flock of birds* He could hardly 
make himself heard. 

As soon as they were all out, the two doors closed. The 
greater part of the little monkeys Anally scattered, and then the 
Commandant called out in a loud voice : 

** Monsieur de Vametoi I ** A window in the first story 
opened and M. de Vametot appeared. 

The Commandant began : “ Monsieur, you are aware of 
the great events which have changed the system of Govern- 
ment. The party you represent no longer exists. The side I 
represent now comes into power. Under these sad but decisive 
circumstances, I come to summon you, in the name of the new 
Republic, to place in my hands the authority vested in you by 
the out-going power.” 

M. de Varnetot replied : ” Doctor Massarel, I am Mayor of 
Canneville, so placed fay the proper authorities, and Mayor of 
Canneville I shall remain until the title is revoked and replac^ 
by an order from my superiors. As Mayor, I am at home in 
the Town Hall and there I shall stay. Furthermore, just try to 
put me out.” And he closed the window. 

The Commandant returned to his troops. But, before ex- 
plaining anything, measuring Lieuianant Picart from head to 

foot, he said : . j. r 

You are a fine fellow, you are — a goose, the disgrace ol 

the army. I degrade you.” ^ a j u 

The Lieutenant replied : ” I don't care a damn; And he 
went over to the group of grumbling citizens. , . , 

Then the doctor hesitated. What should he do? Make 
an assault? Would his men obey him? And then, was.he 
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in the right? Then he had a bright idea. He ran to the 
telegraph office opposite the town hall> on the other side of 
the square, and sent three dispatches : “To the Members of 
the Republican Government, at Paris “ ; To the New Re- 
publican Prefect of the Seine-Inferieure, at Rouen “ ; “ To 
the New Republican Sub-prefect of Dieppe.’* 

He explained the situation fully ; told of the danger which 
the district incurred by remaining in the hands of the monar- 
chist mayor, offered his loyal services, asked for orders and 
signed his name, followed by all his titles. Then he returned to 
his army corps and, drawing ten francs out of his pocket, said : 

“ Now, my men, go and eat and drink a licde something. 
Only leave here a detachment of ten men, so that no one leaves 
the town hall/* 

Ex-Lieutenant Picart, chatting with the watchmaker, over- 
heard this. With a sneer he remarked : “ Pardon me, but if 
they go out, you will have a chance to go in. Otherwise, I 
can*t see how you are to get in there ! “ 

The doctor made no reply, but went off to lunch. In the 
afternoon, he placed guards all about town, as if it were threat- 
ened by a surprise. Many times he passed before the doors 
of the Town Hall and of the church, without noticing anything 
suspicious ; one might have believed the two buildings were 
empty. 

The butcher, the baker, and the apothecary reopened their 
shops. There was a lot of talking in the houses. If the 
Emperor had been taken prisoner, there must be a traitor 
somewhere. They did not know exactly which Republic had 
been restored. 

Night came on. Toward nine o*clock, the doctor returned 
quietly and alone to the entrance to the Town Hall, persuaded 
that his adversary had retired. And, as he was trying to 
force an entrance with a few blows of a pickaxe, the loud 
voice of a sentry demanded suddenly : Who goes there ? “ 
Monsieur Massarel beat a retreat at cop speed. 
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Another day dawned without any change in the situation. 
The militia in arms occupied the square. The inhabitants 
stood around them, awaiting the solution. People from neigh- 
bouring villages came to look on. Finally, the doctor, realising 
that his reputation was at stake, resolved to settle the thing 
in one way or another. He had just decided that it must be 
something energetic, when the door of the telegraph office 
opened and the little servant of the postmistress appeared, 
holding in her hand two papers. 

First she went to the Commandant and gave him one of the 
dispatches ; then, crossing the deserted centre of the square, 
intimidated by so many eyes fixed upon her, with lowered head 
and running steps, she rapped gently at the door of the barri- 
caded house, as if unaware that a party of men in arms was 
concealed there. 

The door opened slightly ; the hand of a man received the 
message, and the girl returned, blushing and ready to weep, 
from being stared at by the whole country-side. 

In vibrating tones die doctor shouted : ** Silence, please.’* 
And, when the populace became quiet, he continued proudly : 

“ Here is a communication which I have received from the 
Government.” And raising the telegram, he read : 

” Old Mayor recalled. Please attend to urgent matters. 

Instructions will follow. 

” For the Sub-prefect, 

Sapin, Councillor.” 

He had triumphed. His heart was beating with joy. His 
hands were shaldng. But Picart, his old subaltern, cried out 
to him from a neighbouring group : ” That’s all right ; but 
if the others in there won’t get out, that piece of paper will 
not do you much good.” M. Massarel turned pale. Suppos- 
ing the others would not get out ? He would now have to 
take the offensive. It was not only his right, but his duty. 
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And he looked anxiously at the Town Hall, hoping that he might 
see the door open and liis adversary retreat. But the door 
remained closed. What was to be done ? The crowd was 
increasing, surrounding the militia. People were laughing. 

One thought, especially, tortured the doctor. If he should 
make an assault, he must march at the head of his men ; and as, 
once he were killed, there would be no opposition, it would 
be at him, and at him alone that M. de Varnetoi and the three 
gamekeepers would aim. And their aim was good, very good ! 
Picart had reminded him of that. 

But an idea occurred to him, and turning to Pommel, he 
said : “ Go, quickly, and ask the chemist to lend me a napkin 
and a pole.*’ 

The Lieutenant hurried off. The doctor was going to 
make a political banner, a white one, that would, perhaps, 
rejoice the Legitimist heart of the old mayor. 

Pommel returned with the piece of linen required, and a 
broom handle. With some pieces of string, they improvised 
a flag, which Massarcl seized in both hands. Again, he 
advanced towards the Town Hall, bearing the standard before 
him. When in front of the door, he called out : “ Monsieur 
de Varnetot ! ** 

The door opened suddenly, and M. de Varnetot and his 
three gamekeepers appeared on the threshold. The doctor 
recoiled, instinctively. Then, he saluted his enemy courteously, 
and announced, almost strangled by emotion : “ I have come, 
sir, to communicate to you the instructions I have just received.*' 

That gentleman, without any salutation whatever, replied : 

I am going to withdraw, sir, but you must understand that it 
is not because of fear, or in obedience to an odious Government 
that has usurped power.” And, biting off each word, he 
declared : “ I do not wish to have the appearance of serving 
the Republic for a single day. That is all.” 

Massarel, amazed, made no reply; and M. de Varnetot, 
walking off at a rapid pace, disappeared around the corner, 
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followed closely by his escort. Then the doctor, mad with 
pride, returned to the crowd. When he was near enough to 
be heard, he cried : “ Hurrah ! Hurrah ! The Republic 
triumphs all along the line 1 ** 

But no emotion was manifested. The doctor tried again : 
“ The people are free ! You are free and independent ! Do 
you understand ? Be proud of it ! 

The lisdess villagers looked at him with eyes unlit by glory. 
In his turn, he looked at them, indignant at their indifference, 
seeking for some word that could make a grand impression, 
electrify this placid country and make good his mission. The 
inspiration came, and turning to Pommel, he said : “ Lieutenant, 
go and gee the bust of the Ex-Emperor, which is in the Muni- 
cipal Council Hall, and bring it to me with a chair.** 

And soon the man reappeared, carrying on his right shoulder, 
Napoleon III in plaster, and holding in his left hand a straw- 
bottomed chair. 

Massarel met him, took the chair, placed it on the ground, 
put the white image upon it, fell back a few steps and called out, 
in sonorous voice : 


Tyrant I Tyrant ! At last you have fallen I Fallen in 
the dust and in the mire. An expiring country groaned 
beneath your foot. Avenging fate has struck you down. 
Defeat and shame cling to you. You fall conquered, a prisoner 
to the Prussians, and upon the ruins of the crumbling Empire 
the young and radiant Republic arises, picking up your broken 
sword.” 


He awaited applause. But not a shout was raised, not 'a 
hand clapped. The bewildered peasants remained silent. And 
the bust, with its pointed moustaches extending beyond the 
cheeks on each side, the bust, as motionless and well groomed 
as a hairdresser’s sign, seemed to be looking at M. Massarel 
with a plaster smile, an ineffaceable and mocking smile. 

They remained thus face to face, Napoleon on the chair, 
the doctor in front of him about three steps away. Suddenly 
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the Commandant grew angry. What was to be done ? What 
was tliere that would move these people, and bring about a 
definite victory of opinion ? His hand liappencd to rest on 
his hip and to come in contact there with the buit«end of liis 
revolver, under his red sash. No inspiration, no further word 
would come. So he drew his pistol, advanced two steps, and, 
taking aim, fired at the late monarch. The ball entered the 
forehead, leaving a little, black hole, like a spot, nothing more. 
It made no effect. Then he fired a second shot, which made n 
second hole ; then, a third ; and then, without stopping, lie 
emptied his revolver. The brow of Napoleon disappeared in 
white powder, but the eyes, the nose, and tlic fine points of 
the moustaches remained intact. Then, the exasperated doctor 
overturned the chair with a blow of his fist and, resting a foot 
on the remainder of the bust in an attitude of triumph, ho turned 
to the flabbergasted public and shouted : “ So let all tyrants 
perish ! ’’ 

Still no enthusiasm was manifest, and as the spectators seemed 
to be in a kind of stupor from astonishment, tlie Commandant 
called to the militiamen ; "You may now go to your homes." 
And he went toward his own house with great strides, as if 
he were pursued. 

His maid, when he appeared, told him that some patients 
had been waiting in his office for three hours. Ho hastened in. 
There were the two varicose- vein patients, who had returned 
at daybreak, obstinate and patient. 

The old man immediately began his explanation : " This 
began by a feeling like ants running up and down my logs." 
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As THEY WERE STILL SPEAKING OF PrANZINI, M. MaLOUREAU, 
who had been Attorney-General under the Empire, said : 

“ I once knew a very curious affair, curious from many points 
of view, as you will see. 

“ I was at that time Public Prosecutor in the provinces, 
and stood very well at Court, thanks to my father, who 
was first President at Paris. I had charge of a case which 
has remained famous, called * The Affair of Schoolmaster 
Moiron.* 

“ M. Moiron, a schoolmaster in the north of France, bore an 
excellent reputation in all the country-side. He was an intelli- 
gent, thoughtful, very religious man, rather silent, and had 
married in the district of Boislinot, where he practised his 
profession. He had had three children, who all died, one 
after the other, from consumption. After the loss of his own 
little ones, he seemed to lavish upon the urchins confided to 
his care all the tenderness concealed in his heart. He bought, 
with his own money, playthings for his best pupils, for the 
best behaved and the nicest. He allowed them to have play 
dinners, and gorged them with dainties, sweetmeats and cakes. 
Everybody loved and praised this good man and his tender 
heart, when five of his pupils suddenly died of a very mysterious 
disease. It was believed that an epidemic prevailed, caused by 
the water being made impure from drought. They looked 
for the cause, without discovering it, the more so, because the 
symptoms were very strange. The children appeared to be 
taken with a languor, could eat nothing, complained of pains 
in the stomach, and finally died in most terrible agony. 

“ An autopsy was made of the last victim, but nothing was 
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discovered. The entrails were sent to Paris and analysed, but 
showed no sign of any toxic substance* 

“ For one year no further deaths occurred ; then two little 
boys, the best pupils in the class, favourites of old Moiron, 
expired in four days* time. An examination was ordered, and 
in each body fragments of pounded glass were found imbedded 
in the organs. They concluded that the two children had 
eaten imprudendy of something carelessly prepared. The 
breaking of a glass over a bowl of milk would have been enough 
to cause this frightful accident, and the matter would have rested 
there had not Moiron *s servant been taken ill just at that time. 
The physician found the same morbid signs that he observed 
in the preceding attacks of the children, and, upon questioning 
her, Bnally obtained the confession that she had stolen and eaten 
some sweets, bought by the master for his pupils. 

“ Upon order of the court, the schoolhouse was searched 
and a closet was found, full of toys and sweets for the children. 
Nearly all these edibles contained fragments of glass or broken 
needles. 

Moiron, who was immediately arrested, appeared so in* 
dignant and horrified at being suspected that he was nearly 
released. Nevertheless, the indications of his guilt were so 
apparent that they fought hard in my mind against my first 
conviction, which was based upon his good reputation, his entire 
record, and the absolute absence, the incredibility, of any motive 
for such a crime. 

** Why should this good, simple, religious man kill children, 
and the children whom he seemed to love best ? Why should 
he select those he had feasted with dainties, for whom he had 
spent in playthings and sweets half his stipend ? 

“To admit this, one would have to conclude that he was 
insane. But Moiron seemed so reasonable, so calm, so full of 
judgment and good sense ! It was impossible to prove insanity 
in him. 

“ Proofs accumulated, nevertheless ! Sweets, cakes, marsh- 
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mallows, and other things seized at the shops where the school- 
master got his supplies, were found to contain nothing sus- 
picious. 

“ He alleged that some unknown enemy had opened his 
closet with a false key and placed the glass and needles in the 
sweets. And he invented a whole story about a legacy depen* 
dene on the death of a child, sought out and discovered by a 
peasant, and so worked up as to make the suspicion fall upon 
the schoolmaster. This brute, he said, was not interested m 
the other poor children, who were also condemned to die. 

“ This was plausible. The man appeared so sure of himself 
and so sorry, that we should have acquitted him without doubt, 
if two overwhelming discoveries had not been made, one after 
the other. The first was a snuff-box full of ground glass ! It 
was his own snuff-box, in a secret drawer of his writing-desk, 
where he kept his money, 

" He explained this in a manner almost acceptable, by saying 
that it was the final ruse of the unknown culprit. But a draper 
from Saint-Marlouf presented himself at the house of the judge, 
and told him that Moiron had bought needles of him many 
times, the finest needles he could find, breaking them to see 
whether they suited him. 

‘‘ Tlie draper brought as witnesses a dozen p>ersons who 
recognised Moiron at first glance. And the inquiry revealed 
the fact that the schoolmaster was at Saint-Marlouf on the 
days mentioned by the merchant. 

** I pass over the terrible evidence of the children as to the 
master’s choice of dainties, and his care in making the little ones 
eat in his presence and destroying all traces of the feast, 

" Outraged public opinion demanded capital punishment, and 
took on a new force from exaggerated terror, which allows of 
no delays or resistance. 

“ Moiron was condemned to death. His appeal was rejected. 
No recourse remained to him for pardon. I knew from my 
father that die Emperor would not grant it. 
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“ One morning, as I was at work in my office, the chaplain 
of the prison was announced. He was an old priest who had a 
gr^t knowledge of men and a large acquaintance among 
criminals. He appeared worried, constrained, and uneasy. 
After talking a few moments of other things, he said abruptly, 
on rising : 

• If Moiron is decapitated, you will have allowed the ex- 
ecution of an innocent man.’ 

“ Then, without bowing, he went out, leaving me under the 
profound effect of his words. He had pronounced them in a 
solemn, moving fashion, opening lips, closed and sealed by the 
secret of the confessional, in order to save a life. 

An hour later I was on my way to Paris, and my father, 
at my request, asked for an immediate audience with the 
Emperor. 

I was received the next day. Napoleon III was at work 
in a little room when we were introduced. I explained the 
whole af&r, even to the visit of the priest, and, in the midst of 
the story, the door opened behind the chair of the Emperor, 
and the Empress, believing him to be alone, entered. His 
Majesty consulted her. As soon as she heard the facts, she 
exclaimed : 

‘ This man must be pardoned ! He must, because he is 
innocent.’ 

‘ Why should this sudden conviction of a woman so pious 
throw into my mind a terrible doubt ? 

** Up to that lime I had ardently desired a commutation of 
the sentence. And now I felt myself the puppet, the dupe of 
an adroit criminal, who had used the priest and the confessional 
as a means of defence. 

“ I showed some hesitation to their Majesties. The Emperor 
remained undecided, tom on one hand by his natural goodness, 
and on the other held back by the fear of allowing himself to 
be made a fool of by a scoundrel ; bur the Empress, convinced 
that the priest had obeyed a divine call, repeated : ‘ What does 
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it matter ? It is better to spare a guilty man than to kill an 
innocent one/ Her advice prevailed. The penalty of death 
was commuted, and that of hard labour was substituted. 

“ Some years after I heard that Moiron, whose exemplary 
conduct at Toulon had been made known again to the Emperor, 
was employed as a servant by the director of the penitendaiy. 
And then I heard no word of this man for a long time. 

“ About two years after this, when I was passing the summer 
at Lille, in the house of my cousin, de Larielle, I was told, one 
evening, as we were sitting down to dinner, that a young priest 
wished to speak to me. 

** I told them to let him come In, and he begged me to go 
with him to a dying man, who desired, above all things, to 
see me. This had happened often, during my long career as 
judge, and, although I had been put aside by the Republic, I 
was still called upon from time to time in like circumstances. 

I followed the priest, who took me to a little miserable 
lodging, under the roof of a lofty workmen’s tenement. There, 
upon a pallet of straw, I found a dying man, seated with his 
back against the wall, in order to breathe. He was a sort of 
grimacing skeleton, with deep, shining eyes. 

** When he saw me he murmured : ‘ You do not know me ? 

“ ‘ No.’ 

“ ‘ I am Moiron.’ 

“ I shivered, but said : ‘ The schoolmaster ? ’ 

' ‘ Yes/ 

** ‘ How is it you are here } ’ 

* That would take too long — I haven’t time— I am going 
to die. They brought me this priest — and as I knew you were 
here, I sent him for you. It is to you that I wish to confess — 
since you saved my life long ago.' 

He seized with his dry hands the straw of his bed, and 
continued, in a rasping, bass voice : 

“ * There ... I owe you the truth — to you, because it is 
necessary to tell it to someone before leaving the earth. 
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“ ‘ It was I who killed the children — all — it was I — for 
vengeance ! 

“ ‘ Listen. I was an honest man, very honest — very honest — 
very pure — adoring God — the good God — ilie God that they 
leach us to love, and not the false God, tlie executioner, tlie 
robber, the murderer who governs the earth — I had never 
done wrong, never committed a villainous act. I was pure as 
one unborn. 

After I was married I had children, and I began to love 
them as never father or mother loved their own. I lived only 
for them. I was foolish. They died, all three of them ! 
Why ? Why ? What had I done ? I ? I had a change of 
heart, a hirious change. Suddenly I opened my eyes as though 
waking from a dream, and I saw that God is wicked. Why 
had He killed my children ? I opened my eyes and I saw that 
He loved to kill. He loves only that, Monsieur. He gives 
life only to take it away ! God i$ a murderer ! Some death is 
necessary to Him every day. He causes death in many ways, 
the better to amuse Himself. He has invented sickness and 
accident in order to divert Himself through all the long months 
and years, and, when He is weary, He has epidemics, plague, 
cholera, diphtheria, smallpox ; and I know not what else this 
monster has invented. 

** * All that was not enough. All those evils are too much 
alike. From time to time He sends war, in order to see two 
hundred thousand soldiers laid low, bruised in blood and mire, 
with arms and legs tom oflf, heads broken by bullets, like eggs 
that fall along the road. 

** * That is not all. He has made men who eat one another. 
And then, as men become better than He, He has made beasts 
to see men chase them, slaughter, and eat them. That is 
not all. He has made all the little animals that live for a day, 
flies which increase by myriads in an hour, ants, that one 
crushes, and others, many, so many that we cannot even 
imagine them. And all kill one another, chase one another, 
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devour one another, and constantly die. And the good God 
looks on and is amused, because He sees everything, the 
largest as well as the smallest, those which are in drops of 
water, as well as those in the stars. He looks at them all 
and is amused ! Ugh ! Beast ! 

** * So, I, Monsieur, I also have killed some children. I 
played this trick on Him. It was not He who got them. It 
was not He, it was I. And I would have killed still more, 
but you took me away. That’s all ! 

** * I was going to die, guillotined. 1 1 How He would 
have laughed, the reptile ! Then 1 asked for a priest, and lied 
to him. I confessed. I lied, and I lived. 

^ Now it is all over. 1 can no longer escape Him. But I 
have no fear of Him, Monsieur, I despise Him too much.' 

‘‘ It was frightful to see this miserable creature, hardly able 
to breathe, talking in gasps, opening an enormous mouth to 
eject words that were barely audible, pulling up the cloth of 
his straw bod, and, under a blanket that was nearly black, 
moving his thin legs, as if to run away* 

“ Oh ! the awful creature, and the awful remembrance ! 

" 1 said : ‘ Have you nothing more to say ? ’ 

“ * No, Monsieur.* 

“ ' Then, farewell.’ 

* Farewell, sir. Some day. . . 

“ I turned toward the priest, who was livid, and whose 
sombre silhouette was thrown upon the wall. 

“ * You will remain ? ’ 

“ ' I will remain.’ 

“ Then the dying man sneered : ’ Yes, yes, he sends crows 
to dead bodies.' 

As for me, I had had enough of it. I opened the door 
and ran awav.” 

9 
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They called her Queen Hortense in Argenteuil. No 
one ever knew why. Perhaps because she spoke firmly, like 
an officer giving orders. Perhaps because she was large, bony, 
and imperious. Perhaps because she governed a multitude 
of domestic animals, hens, dogs, cats, canaries, and parrots — 
those animals so dear to old maids. But she neither spoiled 
these familiar subjects, nor addressed them with loving words, 
those tender puerilities which seem to slip from the lips of a 
woman to the velvety coat of a purring cat. She governed her 
beasts with authority. She ruled. 

She was an old maid, one of those old maids with harsh 
voice and awkward gesture, whose soul seems hard. She had 
always had young servants, because youth more easily adapts 
itself to strong wills. She never allowed contradiction from any 
person, nor argument, nor would she tolerate hesitation, or 
indifierence, or idleness, or fatigue. No one ever heard her 
complain, or regret what was, or envy others. “ To each one 
his share,’* she would say, with fatalistic conviction. She never 
went to church, cared nothing for the priests, scarcely believed 
in God, and called all religious things “ stuff for mourners.” 

For thirty years she had lived in her little house, with its 
liny garden in front, extending along the street, never modifying 
her way of living, changing only her maids, and that mercilessly, 
when they became twenty-one years old. 

She replaced, without tears and without regrets, her dogs 
or cats or birds, when they died of old age, or by accident, 
and she buried the dead animals in a flower-bed, heaping the 
earth above them with a small spade and treading it down with 
perfect indifference. 
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She had in the town a few acquaintances, the families of 
clerks, whose men travelled to Paris every day. From time 
to time, they would invite her to spend the evening and drink 
a cup of tea with them. She inevitably fell asleep on these 
occasions, and they were obliged to wake her up so that she 
could go home. She never allowed anyone to accompany her, 
having no fear by night or day. She seemed to have no love 
for children. 

She occupied her time with a thousand masculine cares, 
carpentry, gardening, cutting or sawing wood, repairing her 
old house, even doing mason*s work when it was necessary. 

She had some relatives who came to see her twice a year. 
Her two sisters, Madame Cimme and Madame Columbel, 
were married, one to an herbalist, the other to a man with small 
private means. Madame Cimme had no children ; Madame 
Columbel had three : Henri, Pauline, and Joseph. Henri was 
twenty-one, Pauline, seventeen, and Joseph only three, having 
come when one would have thought the mother past the age. 
No tenderness united this old maid to her kinsfolk. 

In the spring of 1882, Queen Hortcnse became suddenly 
ill. The neighbours went for a doctor, whom she drove away. 
When the priest presented himself she got out of bed, half 
naked, and put him out. The little maid, weeping, made herb 
tea for her. 

After three days in bed, the situation became so grave that 
the carpenter living next door, on the advice of the doctor, 
who had returned to the house on his own authority, took it 
upon himself to summon the two families. 

They arrived by the same train, about ten o’clock in the 
morning ; the Columbels having brought their little Joseph. 

When they arrived at the garden gate, they saw the maid 
seated on a chair against the wall, weeping. The dog lay 
asleep on the mat before the front door, under a broiling sun ; 
two cats, that looked dead, lay stretched out on the window-sills, 
with eyes closed and paws and tails extended at full length. 
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A great clucking hen was promenading before the door, at the 
head of a flock of chicks covered with yellow down, and in a 
large cage hung against the wall, covered with chick weed, were 
several birds, singing themselves hoarse in the light of this hot 
spring morning. 

A pair of ‘Mnseparables,” in a little cage in the form of a 
cottage, remained quiet, side by side on their perch. 

M. Cimme, a large, wheezy personage, who always entered 
a room first, pushing aside men and women when it was neces- 
sary, remarked to the maid : “ Well, Cdeste ! Is it so bad as 
that ? 

The little maid sobbed through her tears : 

“ She doesn't know me any more. The doctor says it is 
the end.” 

They all looked at one another. 

Madame Cimme and Madame Columbel embraced each 
other instantly, without saying a word. 

They resembled each other very much, always wearing their 
hair parted in the middle, and shawls of red cashmere, as bright 
as hot coals. 

Cimme turned toward his brother-in-law, a pale man, yellow 
and thin, tormented by indigestion, who limped badly, and said 
to him in a serious tone : 

Gad ! It was time ! ” 

But no one dared to go into the room of the dying woman, 
which was on the ground floor. Cimme himself let the others 
go before him. Columbel was the first to make up his mind ; 
he entered, swaying like the mast of a ship, making a noise on 
the floor with the ferrule of his walking-stick. 

The two women ventured to follow, and M. Cimme brought 
up the line. 

Little Joseph remained outside, drawn by the sight of the 
dog, 

A ray of sunlight fell on the bed, just lighting up the hands 
which moved nervously, opening and shutting without ceasing. 
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The Bngers moved as if a thought animated them, as if they 
would signify something, indicate some idea, obey some in- 
telligence. The rest of the body remained motionless under the 
sheet. The angular figure gave no start. The eyes remained 
closed. 

The relatives arranged themselves in a semicircle and, 
without saying a word, watched the heaving breast and the 
short breathing. The little maid had followed them, still 
shedding tears. 

Finally, Cimme asked : ** What did the doctor say exactly ? 

The servant stammered : “ He said we must leave her 
alone, that nothing more could be done.*’ 

Suddenly the lips of the old maid began to move. She 
seemed to pronounce some silent words, concealed in her 
dying brain, and her hands quickened their singular move- 
ment. 

Then she spoke in a little, thin voice, quite unlike her own, 
a voice that seemed to come from far off, perhaps from the 
bottom of that heart always closed. 

Cimme walked upon tiptoe, finding this spectacle painfiJ. 
Columbel, whose lame leg was growing tired, sat down. 

The two women remained standing. 

Queen Hortense muttered something quickly, which they 
were unable to understand. She pronounced some names, 
called tenderly some imaginary persons : 

“ Come here, my little Philippe, kiss your mother. You 
love mamma, don’t you, my child ? You, Rose, 
watch your little sister while I am out. Above all, aC)n t 
leave her alone, do you hear? And I forbid you to touch 

matches.” , , , 

She was silent some seconds ; then, in a loud tone, as it sne 
was calling, she said : ” Henriette ! ” She waited a bttle and 
continued : “ Tell your father to come and speak to me before 
going to his office.” Then suddenly : ” I am not very we 
to-day, dear ; promise me you will not return late ; you will 
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tell your chief that I am ill» You know it is dangerous to leave 
the children alone when I am in bed. I am going to make you 
a dish of rice and sugar for dinner. The little ones like it so 
much. Claire will be so pleased 1 ** 

She began to laugh, a youthful and noisy laugh, as she had 
never laughed before. “ Look at Jean,*' she said, “ how funny 
he looks. He has smeared himself with jam, the dirty little 
thing ! Look 1 my dear, how funny he looks ! *' 

Columbel, who kept changing the position of his lame leg 
every moment, murmured : “ She is dreaming that she has 
children and a husband ; the end is near.’* 

The two sisters did not move, but seemed surprised and 
stunned. 

The little maid said : “ Will you take off your hats and your 
shawls, and go into the other room ? " 

They went out without having said a word. And Columbel 
followed them limping, leaving the dying woman alone 
again. 

When they were relieved of their outer garments, the women 
seated themselves. Then one of the cats left the window, 
stretched herself, jumped into the room, then upon the knees 
of Madame Cimme, who began to caress her. 

They heard from the next room the voice of the dying woman, 
living, without doubt, in this last hour, the life she had wished 
for, pouring out her dreams at the very moment when alt would 
be finished for her. 

Cimme, in the garden, played with little Joseph and the dog, 
enjoying himself, with all the gaiety of a fat man in the country, 
without a thought for the dying woman. 

But suddenly he entered, and addressed the maid ; “ I say, 
are you going to give us some lunch ? What are you 
going to eat, ladies > " 

TJiey decided upon an omelet of fine herbs, a piece of fillet 
with new potatoes, cheese, and a cup of coffee. 

And as Madame Columbel was fumbling in her pocket for 
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her purse Cimme stopped her, and turning to the maid said, 
** You must have some money ? ” and she answered : ** Yes, 
sir/’ 

“ How much ? ” 

“ Fifteen francs.” 

** That’s enough. Make haste, now, my girl, because I am 
getting hungry.” 

Madame Cimme, looking out at the climbing dowers bathed 
in the sunlight, and at two pigeons making love on the roof 
opposite, said, with a heart*broken air: ” It is unfortunate to 
have come for so sad an event. It would be nice in the country, 
to-day.” 

Her sister sighed without answering, and Columbel mur- 
mured, moved perhaps by the thought of a walk : 

** My leg plagues me awfully.” 

Little Joseph and the dog made a terrible noise, one shouting 
with joy and the other barking violently- They played at 
hide-and-seek around the three flower-beds, running after 
each other like mad. 

The dying woman continued to call her children, chatting 
with each, imagining that she was dressing them, that she caressed 
them, that she was teaching them to read : ” Come, Simon, 
repeat. A, B, C, D. You do not say It well ; see, D, D, D, do 
you hear ? Repeat, now. . , 

Cimme declared : ” It is extraordinary the things one talks 
about at such times.” 

Then said Madame Columbel : ” It would be better, perhaps, 
to go in there.” 

But Cimme dissuaded her from it : 

” Why go in, since we are not able to do anything for her ? 
Besides we are as well oflT here.” 

No one insisted. Madame observed the two green birds, 
the ** inseparables.” She remarked pleasantly upon this singular 
fidelity, and blamed men for not imitating these little creatures. 
Cimme looked at his wife and laughed, singing with a banter- 
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ing air, ** Tra-la-la, Tra-la-la/* as if to say he could tell some 
things about his own fidelity. 

Columbel, taken with cramps in his stomach, struck the (loor 
with his cane. The other cat entered, its tail in the air. They 
did not sit down at table until one o’clock. 

When he had tasted the wine, Columbel, who could drink 
only choice Bordeaux, called the servant: 

“ I say, is there nothing better than this in the cellar ? ” 

“ Yes, sir ; there is some of the wine that was served when 
you used to come here.** 

Oh, well, go and bring three bottles.** 

They tasted this wine, which seemed excellent. Not that 
it was of a remarkable vintage, but it had been fifteen years in 
the cellar. Cimme declared it was real wine for invalids. 

Columbel, seized with a desire to possess this Bordeaux, 
asked of the maid : “ How much is left of it, my girl ? *’ 

** Oh, nearly all, sir ; Mademoiselle never drank any of it. 
It is at the bottom of the cellar.*’ 

Then Columbel turned toward his brother-in-law : If 

you wish, Cimme, I will take iliis wine in exchange for some- 
thing else ; it agrees with my stomach wonderfully.** 

The hen, in her turn, had entered with her troop of chicks ; 
the two women amused themselves by throwing crumbs to 
them. Joseph and the dog were sent back into the garden as 
they had eaten enough. 

Queen Hortense spoke continually, but in a wliisper now, 
so that it was no longer possible to distinguish the words. 

When they had finished the coffee, they all went in to learn 
the condition of the sick woman. She seemed calm. 

They went out and seated themselves in a circle in the garden, 
to digest their food. 

Presently the dog began to run around the chairs with all 
speed, carrying something in his mouth. The child ran wildly 
after him. Both disappeared into the house. Cimme fell 
asleep, with his stomach in the sun. 
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The dying woman began to speak loudly again* Then 
suddenly she shouted. 

The two women and Columbel hastened in to see what had 
happened. Cimme awakened but did not move, as he did not 
care for such things. 

The dying woman was sitting up, staring with haggard eyes. 
Her dog, to escape the pursuit of little Joseph, had jumped upon 
the bed, and across the dying woman. Intrenched behind the 
pillow, he was peeping at his comrade with eyes glistening, 
ready to jump again at the least movement. He held in his 
mouth one of the slippers of his mistress, all tom by his teeth, 
as he had been playing with it for an hour. 

The child, intimidated by the woman rising so suddenly 
before him, stood motionless before the bed. 

The hen, which had also entered, had jumped upon a chair, 
frightened by the noise, and was desperately calling to her 
chicks, which were peeping, frightened, from under the four 
legs of the chair* 

Queen Horiense cried out in piercing tones : ** No, no, I 
do not wish to die ! I don’t want to I Who will bring up 
my children f Who will care for them ? Who will love them ? 
No I won’t ! . . . I am not. . . 

She fell back. All was over. 

The dog, much excited, jumped into the room and skipped 
about. 

Columbel ran to the window and called his brother-in-law : 

“ Come quickly ! come quickly I I believe she is gone.*’ 

Then Cimme got up and resolutely went into the room, 
muttering ; “ It did not take so long as I thought it would.” 
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/\FTER SWEARING FOR A LONG TIME THAT HE WOULD NEVER 

marry, Jacques Bourdillere suddenly changed his mind. It 
happened one summer at the seaside, quite unexpectedly. 

One morning, as he was stretched on the sand, watching the 
women come out of the water, a Hide foot caught his attention, 
because of its slimness and delicacy. As he raised his eyes 
higher, the entire person seemed attractive. Of this entire 
person he had, however, seen only the ankles and the head 
emerging from a white flannel bath-robe, fastened with care. 
He was called sensual and dissipated, and it was by grace of 
form alone that he was first captured. Afterwards he was 
held by the charm and sweet spirit of the young girl, wlto was 
simple and good and fresh, like her cheeks and her lips. 

When he was introduced to the family, they liked him and 
soon he was head over heels in love. When he saw Berthe 
Lannis at a distance, on the long stretch of yellow sand, he 
trembled from head to foot. Near her he was dumb, incapable 
of saying anything or even of thinking, with a kind of bubbling 
in his heart, a humming in his ears, and a frightened feeling 
in his mind. Was this love ? 

He did not know, he did not understand it, but he was 
fully decided to make this child his wife. 

Her parents hesitated a long time, deterred by the bad 
reputation of the young man. He had a mistress, it was said — 
an old mistress, an old and strong entanglement, one of 
those chains which one believes broken, but continue to 
hold, nevertheless. In addition^ he liad loved, for longer or 
shorter periods, every woman wJio had come witliin reach of 
his lips. 
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But he turned over a new leaf, and would not even consent 
to see once more the woman with whom he had lived so long. 
A friend arranged her pension, assuring her a livelihood. 
Jacques paid, but he did not wish to hear her name mentioned, 
pretending henceforth that he did not even know who she was. 
She wrote letters which he would not open. Every week he 
recognised the clumsy handwriting of the woman he had 
abandoned, and every week a greater anger arose in |iim against 
her, and he would tear the envelope in two, without opening it, 
without reading a line, knowing beforehand the reproaches and 
complaints it would contain. 

As there was but litde belief in his perseverance, he was 
put to the test during the whole winter, and it was not until 
the spring that his suit was accepted. 

The marriage took place in Paris during the early part of 
May. It was decided that they should not go on the usual 
honeymoon. After a little ball, a dance for her young cousins, 
which would not last beyond eleven o^clock, and would not 
prolong for ever the fatigue of that day of ceremonies, the young 
couple intended to pass their hrst night at the family home and 
to set out the next morning for the seaside, where they had 
met and loved. 

The night came, and people were dancing in the big drawing- 
room. The newly-married pair had withdrawn into a little 
Japanese boudoir with bright silk hangings, and scarcely lighted 
this evening, except by the dim rays from a coloured lantern 
in the shape of an enormous egg, which hung from 
the ceiling. The long window was open, allowing at times 
a fresh breath of air from without to blow upon their 
faces, for the evening was soft and warm, full of the odour 
of springtime. 

They said nothing, but held each oiheris hands, pressing 
them from time to time witli all their force. She was a little 
dazed by this great change in her life ; her eyes were dreaming. 
She was smiling, deeply moved, ready to weep, often ready to 
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swoon from joy, believing die entire world changed because 
of what had come to her, a Utile disturbed without knowing 
the reason why, and feeling all her body, all her soul, enveloped 
in an indefinable, delightful lassitude. 

He watched her all the time, smiling with a fixed smile. He 
wished to talk but found nothing to say, and remained quiet, 
expressing all his ardour in the pressing of her hand. From 
time to time he murmured ** Berthe ! and each time she raised 
her eyes to his with a sweet and tender look. They would 
look at each other a moment, then his eyes, fascinated by hers, 
would fall. 

They discovered no ideas to exchange. But they were left 
alone, except that sometimes a dancing couple would cast a 
glance at them in passing, a furtive glance, as if it were the 
discreet and confidential witness of a mystery. 

A side door opened, a domestic entered, bearing upon a 
tray an urgent letter which a messenger had brought. Jacques 
trembled as he took it, seiaed with a vague and sudden fear, the 
mysterious fear of sudden misfortune. 

He looked for a long time at the envelope, not knowing the 
handwriting, nor daring to open it, wishing not to read, not to 
know the contents, desiring to put it in his pocket and to say to 
himself : “ To-morrow. To-morrow, I shall be far away and 
it will not matter ! But upon the comer were two words 
underlined : very urgent y which frightened him. Allow me, 
my dear,** said he, and he tore off the wrapper. He read the 
letter, growing frightfully pale, running over it at a glance, and 
then seeming slowly to spell it out. 

When he raised his head his whole countenance was changed. 
He stammered : ** My dear little girl, a great misfortune has 
happened to my best friend. He needs me immediately, in a 
matter of — of life and death. Allow me to go for twenty 
minutes. I will return immediately.*' 

She, trembling and frightened, murmured : “ Go, dear ! '* 
not yet being enough of a wife to dare to ask or demand to 
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know anything. And he disappeared. She remained alone, 
listening to the dance music in the next room. 

He had taken the first hat he could find, and an overcoat, 
and had run down the stairs. As he was going out into the 
street he stopped under a gaslight in the hall and re-read the 
letter. It said : . 

“ Sir : A girl called Ravet, who appears to be your ex- 
mistress, has given birth to a child which she asserts is yours. 
The mother is dying and implores you to visit her. I take 
the liberty of writing to you to ask whether you will grant 
the last wish of this woman, who seems to be very unhappy 
and worthy of pity. 

“ Yours faithfiilly, 

“ Dr, Bonnard.** 

When he entered the room of the dying woman she was 
already in the last agony. He did not know her at first. The 
doctor and two nurses were looking after her, and all over the 
fioor were pails full of ice and linen stained with blood. 

Water covered the floor, two candles were burning on a table } 
behind the bed, in a little wicker cradle, a child was crying, 
and, at each of its cries, the tortured mother would try to move, 
shivering under the icy compresses. 

She was bleeding, wounded to death, killed by this birth. 
Her life was slipping away ; and, in spite of the ice, in spite of 
all the care, the haemorrhage continued, hastening her last hour. 

She recognised Jacques, and tried to raise her hand. She 
was too weak for that, but the warm tears began to glide down 
her cheeks. 

He fell on his knees beside the bed, seized one of her hands 
and kissed it frantically ; then, little by little, he approached 
nearer to the wan face, which quivered at his touch. One of 
the nurses, standing with a candle in her hand, threw the light 
upon them, and the doctor, who had stepped into the back- 
ground, looked at them from the end of the room. 
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With a far-off voice, breathing hard, she said : “lam going 
to die, dearest] promise me you will remain till the end. 
Oh 1 do not leave me now, not at tlie last moment ! “ 

He kissed her brow, her hair, with a groan. Do not be 
uneasy,” he murmured, “ I will stay/' 

It was some minutes before she was able to speak again, 
she was so weak and overcome. Then she continued : “ It is 
yours, the little one. I swear it before God, I swear it to you 
upon my soul, I swear it at the moment of death. I have never 

loved any man but you— promise me not to abandon it ” 

He tried to take in his arms the poor, w'cak body, emptied of 
Its life-blood. He stammered, moved by remorse and grief : 

I swear to you I will bring it up and love it. It shall never 
he separated from me.*' Then she held Jacques in an embrace. 
Powerless to raise her head, she held up her blanched lips in 
an appeal for a kiss. He bent his mouth to receive this poor, 
suppliant caress. 

Calmed a little, she murmured in a low tone : “ Take it, 
^hat I may see that you love it.** 

He went to the cradle and took up the child. 

He placed it gently on the bed between them* The little 
creature ceased to cry. She whispered : “ Do not stir ! ’* 
he remained motionless. There he stayed, lidding in 
his burning palms a hand that shook with ilie tremor of death, 
^ he had held, an hour before, another hand that had trembled 
with the tremor of love. From time to time he looked at the 
™ur, with a furtive glance of the eye, watching the 1 as it 
passed midnight, then one o’clock, then two. 

The doctor had retired. The two nurses, after roaming 
^und for some time with light step, slept now in their chairs. 
The child slept, and the mother, whose eyes were closed, 
seemed to be resting also. 

Suddenly, as the pale daylight began to filler through the 
tom ^rtains, she extended her arms wiih so startling and violent 
^ motion that she almost threw the child upon the floor. 1 here 
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was a rattling in her throat ; then she lay on her back motionless, 
dead. 

The nurses, who had hastened to her side, said : “ It is over.** 

He looked once at this woman he had loved, then at the 
hand that marked four o’clock, and, forgetting his overcoat, 
fled in his evening clothes with the child in his anns. 

After she had been left alone, his young bride had waited 
calmly at first, in the Japanese boudoir. Then, seeing that he 
did not return, she went back to the drawing-room, indifferent 
and quiet in appearance, but frightfully disturbed. Her 
mother, perceiving her alone, asked where her husband was. 
She replied : “ In his room ; he will return presently.” 

After an hour, as everybody asked about him, she told of 
the letter, of the change in Jacques* face, and her fears of some 
misfortune. 

They still waited. The guests gone ; only the parents and 
near relatives remained. At midnight, they put the bride in 
her bed, shaking with sobs. Her mother and rwo aunts were 
seated on the bed listening to her weeping. Her father had 
gone to the police headquarters to make inquiries. At five 
o’clock a light sound was heard in the corridor. The door 
opened and closed softly. Then suddenly a cry, like the mewing 
of a cat, went through the house, breaking the silence. 

All the women of the house were up with one bound, and 
Berthe was the first to spring forward, in spite of her mother 
and her aunts, clothed only in her night-robe. 

Jacques was standing in the middle of the room, hvi , 
breathing hard, holding a child in his arms. „ • 

The four frightened women looked at him, but Berthe sud- 
denly took courage, her heart wrung with anguish, and ran to 
him saying : “ What is it ? Tell me ! What is it ? ** 

He looked as if he had lost his senses and answer^ m a 
husky voice : “ It is— it is— I have a child, and its mother has 
iust died.” And he put into her arms the howling little baby. 

Berthe, without saying a word, seized the child and embrace 
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it, straining it to her heart. Then, turning toward her liusband 
with her eyes full of tears, she said : “ The mother is dead, 
you say ? ” He answered : “ Yes, just died — in my arms — I 
had broken with her since last summer — I knew nodiing 

about it — only the doctor sent tor me and ’’ 

Then Berthe murmured : ** Well, we will bring up this little 
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Slir HAD BEF.N BROUGHT UP IN ONE OF THOSE FAMILIES WHO 
live sljul up in themselves, and seem to be remote from every- 
thing. They pay no aueniion to political events, although 
they chui about them at table, and changes in government seem 
so f^ur, so very far away that they are spoken of only as a matter 
of history — like the death of Louis XVI, or the landing of 
Napoleon. 

Customs change, fashions succeed each other, but this is 
hardly perceptible in the family, where old traditions are 
always followed. And if some impossible story arises in the 
neighbourhood, the scandal of it dies at tlte threshold of this 
house. 

The father and motlier, alone in the evening, sometimes 
exchange a few words on such a subject, but in an undertone, 
as if the walls had ears. 

With great discretion, the father says : Do you know about 
this terrible affair in the Rivi)il family ? ** 

And the mother replies: “Who would have believed it? 
It is frightful ! ” 

Tlie children have no suspicion of anything, but come to 
the age of living, in their turn, with a bandage over their eyes 
and minds, without ever suspecting any other kind of existence, 
without knowing that one does not always think as one speaks, 
nor speak as one acts, without knowing tltat it is necessary to 
live at war with the world, or at least in armed peace, without 
surmising that the ingenuous are frequently deceived, the 
sincere trifled with, and the good wronged. 

Some go on until death in this blindness of probity, loyalty, 
and honour; so upright that nothing can open their eyes, 
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Others, undeceived, without realising why, are weighed down 
with despair, and die believing that they are the puppets of 
excepdonal' fate, the miserable victims of unlucky circumstance 
or particularly bad men. 

The Savignols married their daughter Berthe when she 
was eighteen. Her husband was a young man from Paris, 
Georges Baron, whose business was on the Stock Exchange. 
He was an attractive youth, with a smooth tongue, and he 
observed all the outward proprieties necessary. But at the 
bottom of his heart he sneer^ a little at his guileless parents-in- 
law, calling them, among his friends, “ My dear fossils." 

He belonged to a good family, and the young girl was rich. 
He took her to live in Paris. 

She became one of the numerous race of provincials in Paris. 
She remained ignorant of the great city, of its elegant people, 
of its pleasures and its customs, as she had always been ignorant 
of the perfidy and mystery of life. 

Shut up in her own household, she only knew the street 
she lived in, and when she ventured into another quarter, it 
seemed to her that she had journeyed far, into an unknown, 
strwge city. She would say in the evening ; 

" I crossed the boulevards to-day." 

Two or three times a year, her husband took her to the 
theatre. These were great events not to be forgotten, which 
she recalled continually. 

Sometimes at table, three months afterwards, she would 
suddenly burst out laughing and exclaim : 

Do you remember that ridiculous actor who imitated the 
cock’s crowing ? ** 

All her interests were limited to two allied families, who 
represented the whole of humanity to her. She designated 
them by the distinguishing prefix “ the," calling them respcc- 
‘ivdy the Martinets," or " the Michelinis." 

Her husband lived according to his fancy, coming home at 
whatever hour he wished, sometimes at daybreak, pretending 
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business^ and feeling in no way constrained, so sure was he 
that no suspicion would ruffle this candid soul. 

But one morning she received an anonymous letter. She 
was dismayed, being too upright K) see the infamy of such 
accusations, to scorn this letter, whose author declared himself 
to be moved by interest in her happiness, by hatred of all evil 
and love of truth. 

But it revealed to her that her husband had had a mistress 
for two years, a young widow, Mme Rosset, at whose house 


he spent all his evenings. 

She knew neither how to pretend nor to dissimulate, to spy 
or to plan any sort of ruse. When he returned for luncheon, 
she threw him the letter, sobbing, and then fled from the room. 

He had time to understand the matter and prepare his answer 
before he rapped at his wife’s door. She opened it immediately, 
without looking at him. He smiled, sat down, and drew her 
to his knee. In a sweet voice, and a little jocosely, he said : 

My dear little one, Mme Rosset is a friend of mine. I 
have known her for ten years and like her very much. I may 
add that I know twenty other families of whom I have not 
spoken to you, knowing that you care nothing for the world 
or for forming new friendships. But in order to end, once for 
all, these infamous lies, I will ask you to dress yourself, after 
luncheon, and we will go to pay a visit to this young lady, 
who will become your friend at once, I am sure. She em- 
braced her husband eagerly ; and, from feminine curiosity, 
which never sleeps once it has been aroused, she did not refuse 
to GO to see this unknown woman, of whom, in spite of every 
thing, she was still suspicious. She felt by insdnct that a known 


danger is sooner overcome. , 

T)iey were ushered into a pretty little apartment on the 
fourth floor of a handsome house, full of bnc-4-brac and artisac- 
ally decorated. After about five minutes’ wamng, in a drawing- 
room where the light was dimmed by draperies, hangings, an 

curtains tastefully arranged, a door opened and a young woman 
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appeared. She was very dark, small, rather plump, and 
looked astonished, although she smiled. Georges presented 
them. My wife, Madame Julie Rosser/' 

The young widow uttered a little cry of astonishment and 
joy, and came forward with both hands extended. She had 
not hoped for this happiness, she said, knowing that Madame 
Baron saw no one. But she was so happy ! She was so fond 
of Georges ! (She said “ Georges ” quite naturally, with 
sisterly familiarity.) And she had had a great desire to know 
his young wife, and to love her, too. 

At the end of a month these two friends were never apart 
from each other. They met every day, often twice a day, and 
nearly always dined together, either at one house or at the 
other. Georges scarcely ever went out now, no longer alleging 
business engagements, but he said he loved his own chimney 
corner. 

And when finally an apartment was vacant in the house 
where Madame Rosset resided, Madame Baron hastened to 
take it in order to be nearer her new friend. 

During two whole years there was a friendship between 
them without a cloud, a friendship of heart and soul, absolute, 
tender, devoted, and delightful. Berthe could not speak with- 
out mentioning Julie's name, for to her Julie represented per- 
fection. She was happy with a perfect happiness, calm and 
secure. 

But Madame Rosset fell ill. Berthe never left lier. She 
passed nights of despair ; her husband, too, was broken- 
hearted. 

One morning, on coming out from his visit the doctor 
took Georges and his wife aside, and announced that lie found 
the condition of their friend very grave. 

When he had gone out, the young people, stricken clown, 
looked at each other and then began to weep. They both 
watched at night by the bedside. Every moment Berthe would 
embrace the sick woman tenderly, while Georges, standing 
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silently at the foot of her couch, would look at them with 
dogged persistence. The next day she was worse. 

Finally, toward evening, she declared herself better, and 
persuaded her friends to go home to dinner. 

They were sitting sadly at table, scarcely eating anything, 
when the maid brought Georges an envelope. He opened it, 
turned pale, and rising, said to his wife, in a constrained way ; 

Excuse me, I must leave you for a moment. I will return in 
ten minutes. Please don't go out." And he ran into his 
room for his hat. 

Berthe waited, tortured by a new fear. But, yielding in all 
things, she would not go up to her friend's room again until 
he had returned. 

As he did not reappear, the thought came to her to look in 
his room to see whether he had taken his gloves, which would 
show whether he had really gone somewhere. 

She saw them there, at first glance. Near them lay a crumpled 
paper, where he had thrown it. 

She recognised it immediately ; it was the one that had just 
been given to Georges. 

And a burning temptation took possession of her, the first 
of her life, to read— to know. Her conscience stru^led in 
revolt, but the itch of an exacerbated and cruel curiosity impelled 
her hand. She seized the paper, opened it, recognised at on^ 
the handwriting as that of Julie, a trembling hand, written in 
pencil. She read : 

Come alone and embrace me, my poor dear; I am 

going to die." 


She could not understand it all at once, but stood stupefied, 
struck especially by the thought of death. Then, suddenly, 
the familiarity of it seized upon her mind. This ^e l:Ke a 
ereat light, illuminating her whole life, showing her the in- 
famous truth, all their treachery, all their perfidy. She saw 
now their prolonged cunning, their sly looks, her good faith 
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abused, her confidence deceived. She saw them looking into 
each other’s face, under the shade of her lamp in the e\ ening, 
reading from the same book, exclianging glances at die end of 
the pages. 

And her heart, stirred with indignation, bruised with suffer- 
ing, sank into an abyss of despair that had no boundaries. 

When she heard steps, she Hed and shut herself in her room. 

Her husband called her : “ Come quickly, Madame Rosset 
is dying I ** 

Berthe appeared at her door and said widi trembling lip : 

“ Go alone to her ; she has no need of me/* 

He looked at her wildly, dazed with grief, and repeated : 

** Quick, quick I She is dying ! 

Berthe answered : You would prefer if it were I.” 

Then he understood, probably, and left her to herself, going 
up again to the dying woman. 

There he wept without fear, or shame, indifferent to the 
grief of his wife, who would no longer speak to him, nor look 
at him, but who lived shut in with her disgust and angry re- 
volt, praying to God morning and evening. 

They lived together, nevertheless, earing together face to 
face, mute and hopeless. 

After a rime, he recovered his calm, but she would not pardon 
him. And so life continued hard for them both. 

For a whole year they lived thus, strangers one to the other. 
Berthe almost became mad. 

Then one morning, having set out at dawn, she returned 
about eight o’clock, c^ rying in both hands an enormous 
bouquet of roses, of white roses, all white. 

She sent word to her husband that she would like to speak 
to him. He came in disturbed, troubled. 

“ Let us go out together,’* she said to him. Take these 
flowers, they are too heavy for me/’ 

He took the bouquet and followed his wife. A carriage 
awaited them, which started as soon as they were sealed. 

M 
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It Stopped before the gate of a cemetery. Then Berthe, her 
eyes full of tears, said to Geoiges : ** Take me to her grave.” 

He trembled, without knowing why, but walked on in front, 
holding the flowers in his arms. Finally he stopped before a 
shaft of white marble and pointed to it without a word. 

She took the bouquet from him, and, kneeling, placed it at 
the foot of the grave. Then she sank into an unfamiliar prayer 
of supplication. 

Her husband stood behind her, weeping, haunted by 
memories. 

She arose and put out her hands to him. 

” If you wish, we will be friends,” she said. 


THE WOLF 


This is what the old Marquis d^Arville told us after a 
dinner in honour of Saint Hubert, at the house of Baron des 
Ravels. They had run down a stag that day. The Marquis 
was the only one of the guests who had not taken part in the 
chase. He never hunted. 

During the whole of the long repast, they had talked of 
scarcely anything but the massacre of animals. Even the 
ladies interested themselves in the sanguinary and often un- 
likely stories, while the speakers mimicked the attacks and 
combats between man and beast, raising their arms and speak- 
ing in thunderous cones. 

M. d’Arville talked well, with a certain poetical flourish that 
was full of effect. He must have repeated this story often, he 
told it so smoothly, never halting at a choice of words in which 
to clothe an image. 

“ Gentlemen, I never hunt, nor did my father, nor my grand- 
father, nor my great-grandfather. The last named was the 
son of a man who hunted more than all of you. He died in 
17^4* I will tell you how. He was named Jean, and was 
married, and became the father of the man who was my great- 
grandfather. He lived with his younger brother, Francois 
d’Arville, in our castle, in the midst of a deep forest in Lorraine. 

** Francois d’Arville always remained a bachelor out of his 
love for hunting. They both hunted from one end of the 
year to the other without cessation or weariness. They loved 
nothing else, understood nothing else, talked only of this, and 
lived for this alone. 

** They were possessed by this terrible, inexorable passion. 
It consumed them, having taken entire control of them, leaving 
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no place for anything else. TTiey had given orders that 
they were never to be disturbed when they were hunt^ 
ing, for any J reason whatsoever. My great-grandfather 
was bom while his father was following a fox, but Jean 
d’Arville did not interrupt his sport, and swore that the little 
beggar might have waited until after the death-cry 1 His 
brother Fran 5 ois showed himself still more hot-headed than he. 
The first thing on rising, he would go to see the dogs, then the 
horses ; then he would shoot some birds about the place, until 
it was time to set out hunting larger game. 

** They were called in the country Monsieur le Marquis 
and Monsieur le Cadet : noblemen then did not act as do the 
interlopers of our time, who wish to establish in their titles a 
descending scale of rank, for the son of a marquis is no more 
a count, or the son of a viscount a baron, than’ the son of a 
general is a colonel by birth. But the petty vanity of our time 
finds profit in this arrangement. 

“ To return to my ancestors : 

“ They were, it appears, immoderately large, bony, hairy, 
violent, and vigorous. The younger one was even taller than 
the elder, and had such a voice that, according to a legend of 
which he was very proud, all the leaves of the forest moved 
when he shouted. When they were mounted, ready for the 
chase, it must have been a superb sight to see these two giants 
astride their great horses. 

“ Toward the middle of the winter of that year, 1704> 
cold was excessive and the wolves became ferocious. 

“ They even attacked belated peasants, roamed around houses 
at night, howled from sunset to sunrise, and ravaged the h^ms. 

“ Very soon a rumour was circulated. It was said that a 
colossal wolf, of greyish.white colour, which had eaten two 
children, devoured the arm of a woman, strangled all the 
watch-dogs of the country, was now coining without tor 
into the enclosures and smelling around the doors. Mariy in- 
habitants affirmed that they had felt his breath, which made the 
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lights flicker. Shortly a panic ran through all the province. 
No one dared to go out after nightfall. The very shadows 
seemed haunted by the image of tills beast. 

‘‘ •The brothers d’Arville resolved to find and slay liim. So 
they called together all the gentlemen of the country for a 
big hunt. 

“ It was in vain. They beat the forests and scoured the 
thickets to no purpose ; they saw nothing of him. Tliey 
killed wolves, but not that one. And each night after the 
hunt, the beast, as if to avenge himself, attack '^d some traveller, 
or devoured some cattle, always far from the place where they 
had sought him. 

“ Finally, one night he found a way into the pigsty of the 
d*Arville castle and ate two beauties of the best breed. 

“ The two brothers were furious, interpreting the attack as 
one of bravado on the part of the monster — a direct injury, a 
defiance. Therefore, taking all their best-trained hounds, 
accustomed to follow the most redoubtable quarry, they set 
out to run down the beast, their hearts filled with rage. 

“ From dawn until the sun descended behind the great 
leafless trees, they beat about the forests with no result. 

“ At last, both of them, angry and disheartened, turned their 
horses’ steps into a bypath bordered by brushwood, marvelling 
at the power of this wolf to baffle their knowledge, and suddenly 
seized with a mysterious fear. 

“ The elder said : 

“ ‘ This can be no ordinary beast. It almost looks as if lie 
can reason like a man.’ 

“ The younger replied : 

“ ‘ Perhaps we should gel our cousin, the Bishop, to bless a 
bullet for him, or ask a priest to pronounce some words to 
help us.’ 

“ Then they were silent. 

'* Jean continued : ‘ Look at the sun ; how red it is. The 
great wolf will do mischief to-night.’ 
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“ He had scarcely finished speaking when his horse reared, 
Frangois^s horse started to run at the same time, A large bush 
covered with dead leaves parted before them^ and a colossi beast, 
greyish- white, sprang out, scampering away through the wood. 

Both gave a grunt of satisfaction, and bending to the necks 
of their heavy horses, they urged them on with the weight of 
their bodies, driving them forward with such speed, exciting 
them, hastening them with voice and spur, that these strong 
riders seemed to carry the weight of their beasts between their 
knees, carrying them along as if they were flying. 

Thus they rode, at full speed, crashing through thickets, 
crossing ravines, climbing up the sides of hills, and plunging 
into gorges, sounding the horn with loud blasts, to arouse the 
people and the dogs of the neighbourhood. 

“ But suddenly, in the course of this breakneck ride, my 
ancestor struck his forehead against a large branch and fractured 
his skull. He fell to the ground as if dead, while his frightened 
horse disappeared into the shadows that were enveloping the 
woods. 

The younger d’Arville stopped short, sprang to the ground, 
seized his brother in his arms, and saw that his brains were 
coming out of the wound with his blood. 

“ He sat down beside him, took his disfigured and gory 
head upon his knees, looking earnestly at the lifeless face. 
Liule by little a fear crept over him, a strange fear that he had 
never before felt, fear of the shadows, of the solitude, of the 
lonely woods, and also of the chimerical wolf, which had now 

avenged itself by killing his brother. 

“ The shadows deepened, the branches of the trees crackled 
in the sharp cold. Fran9ois arose shivering, in^pable of 
remaining there any longer, and already feeling his strengm 
fail There was nothing to be heard, neither the voice of the 
dogs nor the sound of the horns ; all within this invisib^ 
horizon was mute. And in this gloomy silence and the dull 
of evening there was something strange and fnghtfuK 
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“ With his powerful hands he seized Jean’s huge body and 
laid it across the saddle to take it home ; then he resumed his 
way slowly, his mind troubled by horrible, extraordinary images, 
as if he were intoxicated. 

“ Suddenly, along the path darkened by the night, a great 
form passed. It was the wolf. A violent fit of terror seized 
upon the hunter ; something cold, like a stream of water, seemed 
to glide down his back, and he made the sign of the Cross, 
like a monk haunted by devils, so dismayed was he by the 
reappearance of the frightful wanderer. Then, his eyes falling 
upon the inert body before him, his fear was quickly changed 
to anger, and he trembled with inordinate rage. 

** He pricked his horse and darted after him. 

“ He followed him through copses, ravines, and great forests, 
traversing woods that he no longer recognised, his eyes fixed 
upon a white spot, which was ever flying from liim as night 
covered the eardi. 

His horse also seemed moved by an unknown force and 
ardour. He galloped on with neck extended, crashing over 
small trees and rocks, with the body of the dead man stretched 
across him on the saddle. Brambles caught in his hair ; his 
head, where it struck the enormous tree trunks, spattered them 
with blood ; his spurs tore off pieces of bark. 

Suddenly the animal and its rider came out of the forest, 
and rushed into a valley as the moon appeared above the hills. 
This valley was stony and shut in by enormous rocks, with 
no other outlet; and the wolf, caught in a corner, turned 
around. 

Francois gave a shout of joy and revenge which the echoes 
repeated like a roll of thunder. He leaped from his horse, knife 
in hand. 

The bristling beast, with rounded back, was awaiting him, 
his eyes shining like two stars. But before joining battle, the 
strong hunter, grasping his brother, seated him upon a rock, 
supporting his head, which was now but a mass of blood, 
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with stones, and cried aloud to him, as to one deaf : ‘ Look, 
Jean ! Look here ! * 

Then he threw himself upon the monster. He felt himself 
strong enough to overthrow a mountain, to crush the rocks in 
his hands. The beast tried to bite, and to rip up his stomach ; 
but the man had seized it by the throat, without even making 
use of his weapon, and was strangling it gently, listening to 
its breath stopping in its throat, and its heart ceasing to beat. 
And he laughed with mad )oy, clutching it more and more 
strongly with a terrible hold, and crying out in his delirium t 
‘ Look, Jean ! Look ! ' All resistance ceased. The body of 
the wolf was limp. He was dead. 

“ Then Francois, uking him in his arms, threw him down 
at the feet of his elder brother, crying out in expectant' voice : 
' Here, here, Jean, dear, here he is T 

“ Then he placed upon the saddle the two bodies, the one 
above the other, and started on his way. 

“ He returned to the castle laughing and weeping, like 
Gargantua at the birth of Paniagruel, shouting in triumph and 
stamping with delight in relating the death of the 
moaning and tearing at his beard in telling the death of his 

brother. , , 

“ Often, later, when he recalled that day, he would declare, 

with tears in his eyes : ‘ If only poor Jean had seen me strangle 

the beast, he would have died happy, I am sure ! 

“ The widow of my ancestor inspired in her son a horror ot 
hunting, which was transmitted from father to son down to 

TTie Marquis d’Arville was silent. Someone asked : “ That 
is a legendary tale, is it not ? 

And the narrator replied : ^ 

“ I swear to you it is true from beginning to end. 

Then a lady, in a sweet little voice, declared : 

“ Well, it is beautiful to have passions like that.” 


THE LEGEND OF MONT SAINT-MICHEL 


I HAD FIRST SEEN IT FROM CaNCALE, THIS FAIRY CASTLE PLANTED 

in the sea. I had seen it dimly, like a grey shadow rising in 
the foggy sky. 1 saw it again from Avranches at sunset. The 
immense stretch of sand was red, the horizon was red, the 
whole boundless bay was red ; alone, the Abbey, growing out 
there in the distance like a fantastic manor, like a dream palace, 
incredibly strange and beautiful — this alone remained almost 
black in the purple of the dying day. 

The following morning at dawn I went towards it across 
the sands. My eyes fastened on this gigantic jewel, as big as 
a mountain, cut like a cameo, and as dainty as lace. The nearer 
I approached the greater my admiration grew, for perhaps 
nothing in the world is more wonderful or more perfect. 

As surprised as if I had discovered the habitation of a god, 
I wandered through those halls supported by frail or massive 
columns, through those corridors open to the sky, raising my 
eyes in wonder to those spires which looked like rockets 
starting for the sky, and to that incredible crowd of towers, 
of gargoyles, of slender and charming ornaments, fireworks 
of stone, granite lace, a masterpiece of colossal and delicate 
architecture. 

As 1 was looking up in ecstasy, a Lower Normandy peasant 
came up to me and told me the story of the great quarrel between 
Saint Michel and the Devil. 

A sceptical genius has said : God made man in His image ; 
man has returned the compliment.*' 

This saying is an eternal truth, and it would be very curious 
to write the history of the local divinity on every continent, 
as well as the history of the patron saints in each one of our 
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provinces. The negro has his ferocious man-eating idols ; the 
polygamous Mahometan fills his pai*adise with women ; the 
Greeks, like a practical people, have deified all the passions. 

Every village in France is under the influence of some pro- 
tecting saint, modified according to the characteristics of the 
inhabitants. 

Saint Michel watches over Lower Normandy, Saint Michel, 
the radiant and victorious angel, the sword-carrier, the hero of 
Heaven, the victorious, the conqueror of Satan. 

But this is how the Lower Normandy peasant, cunning, 
underhand, and tricky, understands and tells of the struggle 
between the great Saint and the Devil : 

To escape from the malice of his neighbour the Demon, 
Saint Michel built himself, in the open ocean,. this habitation 
worthy of an archangel ; and only such a saint could build a 
residence of such magnificence. 

But, as he still feared the approaches of the Evil One, he sur- 
rounded his domain with quicksands, more treacherous even 
than the sea. 

The Devil lived in a humble cottage on the hill ; but he owned 
all the pastures surrounded by the sea, the rich lands whem 
grow the finest crops, the prosperous valleys, and all the fertile 
hills of the country ; but the Saint ruled only over the sands. 
So Satan was rich, whereas Saint Michel was as poor as a beggar. 

. After a few years of fasting the Saint grew tired of this state 
of affairs, and began to think of some compromise with the 
Devil ; but the matter was by no means easy, as Satan kept a 
good hold on his crops. 

He thought the thing over for about six months ; ^en one 
morning he set out for land. The Demon was eating his soup 
in front of his door when he saw the Saint ; he immediately 
rushed toward him, kissed the hem of his sleeve, invited him m, 

and offered him refreshments. - 

Saint Michel drank a bowl of milk and then Ugan : I 
have come here to propose to you a good bargain. 
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The Devil, candid and trustful, answered : “ Very well.” 

” Here it is. Give me all your lands.” 

Satan, growing alarmed, tried to speak : “ But ” 

The Saint continued : Listen first. Give me all your 
lands. I will take care of all the work, the ploughing, the sow- 
ing, the fertilising, everything, and we will share the crops 
equally. Do you agree ? ” 

The Devil, who was naturally lazy, accepted. He only 
asked in addition for a few of those delicious red mullet which 
are caught around the lonely hill. Saint Michel promised the 
fish. 

They shook hands and spat on one side to show that it was 
a bargain, and the Saint continued : ” Here, so that you will 
have nothing to complain of, choose whatever you prefer : that 
part of the harvest which will be above ground, or in the 
ground.” Satan cried out : ** I choose all that will be above 
ground.” 

” It*$ a bargain ! ” said the Saint. And he went away. 

Six months later, all over the immense domain of the Devil, 
one could see nothing but carrots, turnips, onions, salsify, all 
the plants whose juicy roots are good and savoury, and whose 
useless leaves are good for nothing but for feeding animals. 

Satan got nothing and wished to break the contract, calling 
Saint Michel a swindler. 

But the Saint, who had developed quite a taste for agricul- 
ture, went back to see the Devil, and said : ” Really, I hadn^c 
thought of that at all ; it was just an accident ; no fault of 
mine. And to make things fair with you, this year Til let you 
take everything tliat is under the ground.” 

“ Very well,” answered Satan. 

The following spring, all the Evil Spirit’s lands were covered 
with heavy com, oats as big as beans, linseed, magnificent 
colzas, red clover, peas, cabbage, artichokes, everything that 
blossoms into grains or fruit in the sunlight. 

Once more Satan received nothing, and this lime he com- 
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pletely lost his temper. He took back his fields and remained 
deaf to all the new overtures of his neighbour. 

A whole year rolled by. From the top of his lonely manor, 
Saint Michel looked at the distant and fer^e lands, and watched 
the Devil direct the work, take in his crops, and thresh the com. 
And he grew angry, exasperated at his powerlessness. As 
he was no longer able to deceive Satan, he decided to wreak 
vengeance on him, and he went out to invite him to dinner for 
the following Monday. 

You have been very unfortunate in your dealings with 
me,” he said ; ” I know it ; but I don’t want any ill feeling 
between us, and I expect you to dine with me. 1*11 give you 
some good things to eat.” 

Satan, who was as greedy as he was lazy, 'accepted eagerly. 
On the day which had been decided on, he donned his finest 
clothes and set out for the mount. 

Saint Michel sat him down to a magnificent meal. First 
there was a voAai/-vcnr, full of cocks’ crests and kidneys, with 
meat-balls, then two big red mullet with cream sauce, a turkey 
scuffed with chestnuts soaked in wine, some salt-marsh lamb as 
tender as possible, vegetables which melted in the mouth, and 
nice warm galttte wUch was brought on smoking and gave 
out a delicious odour of butter. 

They drank pure cider, sparkling and sweet, and powerful 
red wine, and after each course more room was made with some 
old apple brandy. 

The Devil drank and ate to his heart’s content ; in fact, he 
took so much that he found himself uncomfortable. 

TTien Saint Michel arose in anger, and cried, in a voice 
like thunder : ” What ! before me, rascal 1 you dare — before 


Satan, terrified, ran away, and the Saint, seizing a stick, 
pursued him. TTiey ran around through Ae halls, turning 
around the pillars, running up the staircases, galloping along 
the cornices, jumping from gargoyle to ga^oyle. The poor 
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Demon, who was terribly ill, was running about madly and 
soiling the Saint's home. At last he found himself at the top 
of the last terrace, from which could be seen the immense bay, 
with its distant cities, sands, and pastures. He could no longer 
escape, and the Saint came up behind him and gave him a furious 
kick, which shot him through space like a cannon-ball. 

He shot through the air like a javelin and fell down heavily 
in front of the town of Mortain. His horns and claws stuck 
deep into the rock, which keeps through eternity the traces of 
this fall of Satan’s. 

He stood up again, limping, crippled until the end of rime, 
and as he looked at the fatal Abbey in the distance, standing 
out against the setting sun, he understood well that he would 
always be vanquished in this unequal struggle ; and he went 
away limping, heading for distant countries, leaving to his 
enemy his fields, his hills, his valleys, and his pastures. 

And this is how Saint Michel, the patron saint of Normandy, 
vanquished the Devil. 

Another people imagined this battle quite differently. 



A CHRISTMAS TALE 


]3octor Bonenfant was searching his memory, saying, 
half aloud : A Christmas story — some remembrance of 

Christmas ? 

Suddenly he cried : ** Yes, I have one, and a strange one too } 
it is a fantastic story. I have seen a miracle I yes, ladies, a 
miracle, and on Christmas night.’* 

You are astonished to hear me speak thus, a man who does 
not believe in much. Nevertheless, I have seen a miracle ! 
I have seen it, I tell you, seen with my own eyes, that is what 
I call seeing. 

Was I very much surprised, you ask ? Not at all ; because 
if I do not believe in your beliefs, I believe in faith, and I know 
that it can remove mountains. I could cite many examples ; 
but I might make you indignant, and I should run the chance 
of lessening the effect of my story. 

In the first place, I must confess that, if I have not been 
convinced and converted by what I have seen, I have at least 
been strongly moved ; and I am going to strive to tell it to 
you naively, as if I had the credulity of an Auvei^at. 

I was then a country doctor, living in the town of Rollc^dlle, 
in the centre of Normandy. The winter that year was terrible. 
By the end of November the snow came after a week of frost. 
One could see from afar the great snow clouds coming from the 
north, and then the white flakes began to fall. In one night 
the whole plain was buried. Farms, isolated in their square 
enclosures, behind their curtains of great trees powdered vrim 
hoar-frost, seemed to sleep under the accumulation of this 
thick, light covering. 
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No noise was heard in the srill country-side. The crows 
alone in large flocks outlined long festoons in the sky, seeking 
their livelihood to no purpose, swooping down upon the pale 
fields and picking at the snow with iheir great beaks. There 
was nothing to be heard but the vague, continuous rustle of this 
white powder as it persistently fell. This lasted for eight full 
days and then stopped. The earth had on its back a mantle 
five feet in thickness. And, during the next three weeks, a 
sky as clear as blue crystal by day spread itself out over this 
smooth, white mass, hard and glistening with frost, and at 
night all studded with stars, that looked as if they were made 
of hoar-frost. 

The plain, the hedges, the elms of the enclosures, all seemed 
dead, killed by the cold. Neither man nor beast went out. 
Only the chimneys of the cottages, clothed in a white shift, 
revealed concealed life by the fine threads of smoke which 
mounted straight into the frosty air. From time to time one 
heard the trees crack, as if their wooden limbs were breaking 
under the bark ; and sometimes a great branch would detach 
itself and fall, the resistless cold petrifying the sap and break- 
ing the fibres. Dwellings set here and there in fields seemed 
a hundred miles away from one another. One lived as one 
co.uld. I alone endeavoured to go to my nearest patients, 
constantly exposing myself to the danger of remaining buried 
in some hole. 

I soon perceived that a mysterious terror had spread over 
the country. Such a plague, they thought, was not natural. 
They pretended that they heard voices at night, sharp whistling 
and passing cries. These cries and the whistling came, without 
doubt, from migratory birds which travelled at twilight and 
flew in flocks toward the south. But it was impossible to make 
frightened people listen to reason. Fear had taken possession of 
their minds, and they were expecting some extraordinary evenu 
The forge of old Vatincl was situated at the end of the hamlet 
of Epivent, on the main road, now invisible and deserted. As 
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the people needed bread, the blacksmith resolved to go to the 
village. He remained some hours chattering with the in- 
habitants of the six houses which formed the centre of the 
district, took his bread and his news and a litde of the fear 
which had spread over the region and set out before night. 

Suddenly, in skirting a hedge, he believed he saw an egg 
on the snow ^ yes, an egg was lying there, all white like the 
rest of the world. He bent over it, and in fact it was an egg. 
Where did It come from ? What hen could have gone out there 
and laid an egg in that spot ? The smith was astonished ; 
he could not understand it ; but he picked it up and took it 
to his wife. 

“ Sec, wife, here is an egg that I found on the road.** 

Tlie woman shook her head : 

An egg on the road ? In this kind of weather 1 You 
must be drunk, surely.** 

“ No, no, woman, it certainly was at the foot of the hedge, 
and not frozen but still warm. Take it ; I put it in my bosom 
so that it would n*t cool off. You shall have it for your dinner.** 
The egg was soon shining in the iron pot where the soup 
was simmering, and the smith began to relate what he had 
heard around the country. The woman listened, pale with 
excitement. ^ 

“ Of course I have heard some whistling,** said she, “ but it 
seemed to come from the chimney.** 

They sat down to table, ate their soup first and then, while 
the husband was spreading the butter on his bread, the woman 
took the egg and examined it with suspicious eye. 

‘‘ And if there should be something in this egg,’* said she. 

“ What could there be in it ? *’ 

“ How do I know ? ** 

“ Go ahead and eat it. Don*t be a fool. 

She opened the egg. It was like all eggs, and very fresh. 
She started to eat it but hesitated, fasting, then leaving, then 
tasting it again. The husband said : 
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Well, how does that egg taste ? 

She did not answer, but finished swallowing it. Then, 
suddenly, she stared at her husband, with fixed, haggard, 
terrified eyes, raised her arms, turned and twisted them, con- 
vulsed from head to foot, and rolled on the floor, sending forth 
horrible shrieks. All night she struggled in these frightful 
spasms, trembling with fright, deformed by hideous convul- 
sions. TTie smith, unable to restrain her, was obliged to bind 
her. And she screamed without ceasing, untiringly : 

‘‘ I have it in my body ! I have it in my body ! 

I was called the next day. I ordered alt the sedatives known, 
but without effect. She was mad. Then, with incredible 
swiftness, in spite of the obstacle of deep snow, the news, the 
strange news ran from farm to farm : “ The smith’s wife is 
possessed ! ” And they came from everywhere around, not 
daring to go into the house ; from a safe distance they listened 
to the cries of the frightened woman, whose voice was so strong 
that one could scarcely believe it belonged to human creature. 

The village priest was sent for. He was a simple old man. 
He came in surplice, as if to administer comfort to the dying, 
and pronounced with extended hands some formula: of exorcism, 
while four men held the foaming, writhing woman on the bed. 
But the spirit was not driven out. 

Christmas came without any change in the weather. On 
Christmas Eve morning the priest came for me. 

‘‘ I wish,” said he, “ to have this unfortunate woman at mass, 
to-night. Perhaps God will work a miracle in her favour at 
the same hour that he was born of a woman.” 

I replied : ” I approve heartily. If she can be touched by 
the sacred service (and nothing could be more likely to move 
her), she can be saved without other remedies.” 

The old priest murmured : “ You arc not a believer. Doctor, 
but you will help me, will you not ? ” I promised him my 
help. 

The evening came, and then the night. The bell of the 
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church was ringing, throwing its plaintive voice across the 
dreary waste, the vast extent of white, frozen snow. Some 
black figures were wending their way slowly in groups, obedient 
to the call from the belL The full moon shone with a strong, 
pale light on the horizon, rendering more visible the desolation 
of the fields. I had taken four robust men with me, and with 
them repaired to the forge. 

The possessed woman was bound to her bed, and was shout- 
ing continually. They clothed her properly, in spite of her 
violent resistance, and carried her out. The church, illuminated 
but cold, was now full of people, the choir chanted their mono- 
tonous notes ; the serpent hummed ; the little bell of the 
acolyte tinkled, regulating the movements of the faithful. 

I had shut the woman and her guards into the kitchen of 
the parish house and awaited the moment that I believed 
favourable. 

I chose the time immediately following communion. All 
the peasants, men and women, had received their God, to soften 
His rigour. A great silence prevailed while the priest finished 
the divine mystery. Upon my order, the door opened and 
the four men brought in the madwoman. 

When she saw the lights, the crowd on their knees, the 
choir illuminated, and the gilded tabernacle, she struggled with 
such vigour that she almost escaped from us, and she gave 
forth cries so piercing that a shiver of fright ran through the 
church. All bowed their heads ; some fled. She had no longer 
the form of a woman, as she writhed and twisted in our grasp, 
her countenance drawn, her eyes mad. They dragged her up 
to the steps of the choir, and then she was firmly held squatting 
on the floor. 

The priest arose ; he was waiting. When there was a 
moment of quiet, he took in his hands the monstrance, bound 
with hands of gold, in the middle of which was the white wafer, 
and, advancing some steps, extended both arms above his 
head and presented it to the frightened stare of the maniac. 
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She continued to howl, with eyes fixed upon the shining object. 
And ^ the priest remained so motionless that he looked like a 
statue. 

This lasted a long, long dme. The woman seemed seized 
with fear, fascinated; she looked fixedly at the monstrance; she 
was still seized with terrible shivering fits, but they did not 
last so long, and she cried out incessantly, but with a less piercing 
voice. And this lasted again for some time. 

It looked as if she could no longer lower her eyes ; as if 
they were riveted on the Host ; she did nothing but groan ; 
her rigid body relaxed, and she sank down exhausted. The 
crowd was prostrate, with foreheads pressed to the ground. 

The possessed woman was now lowering her eyelids rapidly, 
then raising them again, as if powerless xo endure the sight of 
her God. She was silent. And then I suddenly perceived 
that her eyes were closed. She was sleeping like a somnam- 
bulist, hypnotised — pardon ! conquered by the prolonged 
contemplation of the monstrance with its shining rays of gold, 
overcome by Christ victorious. 

They carried her out, inert, while the priest went up to the 
altar. The congregation, thrown into wonderment, intoned a 
7e Dtum of gratitude. 

The smith's wife slept for forty hours uninterruptedly, then 
she awoke without any remembrance either of the possession 
or of the deliverance. That, ladies, is the miracle which I 
witnessed. 

Doctor Bonenfant remained silent, then he added, in rather 
vexed tones ; 

I could not refuse to swear to it in writing.'* 



A WIDOW 


It was during the hunting season, at the de Banville 
country seat. The autumn was rainy and dull. The red 
leaves, instead of crackling under foot, rotted in the hollows 
beneath the heavy showers. 

The almost leafless forest was as humid as a bathroom. 
When you entered it beneath the huge trees shaken by the 
winds, a mouldy odour, a vapour from &IIen rain, soaking 
grass and damp earth, enveloped you. And the hunters, 
bending beneath this continuous downpour, the dogs with 
their tails hanging and their coats matted, and the young 
^^intswomen in their close«6tting habits drenched with rain, 
returned each evening depressed in body and spirit. 

In the great drawing-room, after dinner, they played lotto, 
but without enthusiasm, while the wind shook the shutters 
violently, and turned the old weather-vanes into spinning-tops. 
Someone suggested telling stories, in the way we read of in 
books ; but no one could invent anything very amusing. 
The hunters narrated some of their adventures with the gun, 
the slaughter of rabbits, for example; and the ladies racked 
their brains without finding anywhere the imagination of 
Scheherazade. 

They were about to abandon this form of diversion, when 
a young lady, carelessly playing with the hand of her old, un- 
married aunt, noticed a little ring made of blond hair, which 
she had often seen before but thought nothing about. 

Moving it gently about the finger she said, suddenly : “ Tell 
us the story of this ring, Auntie ; it looks like the hair of a 
child ” 

The old maid reddened and then grew pale, and in a trero- 
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bling voice she replied : “ It is sad, so sad that I never care lo 
speak about it. All the unhappiness of my life is centred in 
it. I was young then, but the memory of it remains so painful 
'that I weep whenever I think of it,” 

They wished very much to hear the story, but the aunt 
refused to tell it ; finally, they urged so much that she at length 
consented, 

“ You have often heard me speak of the Sanieze family, now 
extinct. I knew the last three men of this family. They all 
died within three months in the same manner. This hair 
belonged to the last one. He was thirteen years old, when he 
killed himself for me. That appears very strange to you, 
doesn't it ? 

They were an extraordinary race, a race of fools, if you 
will, but of charming fools, of fools for love. All, from 
father to son, had these violent passions, waves of emotion 
which drove them to most exalted deeds, to fanatical devotion^ ^ 
and even to crime. It was to them what ardent devotion is to 
certain souls. Those who become monks are not of the same 
nature as drawing-room favourites. Their relatives used to 
say : * as amorous as a Santeze.’ 

” To see them was to divine this characteristic. They all 
had curly hair, growing low upon the brow, curly beards and 
large eyes, very large, whose rays seemed to penetrate and 
disturb you, without your knowing just why. 

** The grandfather of the one of whom this is the only 
souvenir, after many adventures, and some duels on account 
of entanglements with women, when about sixty-five fell 
passionately in love with the daughter of his bailiff. I knew 
them both. She was blond, pale, distinguished looking, with 
a soft voice and a sweet look, so sweet that she reminded one 
of a madonna. The old lord took her home with him, nnd 
itnmediately became so captivated that he could not do without 
her for a minute. His daughter and his daughier-in-Iaw, who 
lived in the house, found this perfectly natural, so much was 
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love a tradition of the family. When one was moved by a great 
passion, nothing surprised them, and, if anyone spoke in their 
presence of thwarted desires, of disunited lovers, or revenge 
upon some treachery, they would both say, in the same sad 
tones : ‘ Oh 1 how he (or she) must have suffered before coming 
to that ! ’ Nothing more. They were moved with pity by 
all dramas of the heart and never spoke slightingly of them, 
even when they were criminal. 

** One autumn, a young man, M. de Gradelle, invited for 
the hunting, eloped with the young woman. 

** M. de Santize remained calm, as if nothing had happened. 
But one morning they found him hanging in the kennel in the 
midst of the dogs. < 

** His son died in the same fashion, in a hotel in Paris, while 
on a journey in 1841, after having been deceived by an opera 
singer. 

He left a child twelve years old, and a widow, the sister of 
my mother. She came with the little boy to live at my father's 
house, on our Bertillon estate. I was then seventeen. 

You could not imagine what an astonishing, precocious 
child this little Santize was. One would have said that all 
the power of tenderness, all the exaltation of his race had fallen 
upon this one, the last. He was always dreaming and walking 
alone in a great avenue of elms that led from the house to the 
woods, I often watched this sentimental yoiingster from my 
window, as he walked up and down with 1^ hands behindlhis 
back, with bowed head, sometimes stopping to look up, as if 
he saw and comprehended things beyond his age and experience. 

Often, after dinner, on clear nights, he would say to me : 

* Let us go and dream, cousin,' And we would go together 
into the park. He would stop abrupdy in the clear spac^ 
where* the white vapour floats, that soft cotton with which 
the moon decorates the clearings in the woods, and say to me, 
seizing my hand : ‘ Look ! Look there 1 But you do not 
understand me, I feel it. If you understood me, you would 
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be happy. In order to know, one must love.* I would laugh 
and embrace him, this boy, who adored me so much as to die 
of love. 

Often, too, after dinner, he would seat himself upon my 
mother*s knee. ‘ Come, Aunt,' he would say to her, ‘ tell us 
some love-story.' And my mother, as a joke, would tell him 
all the family legends, the passionate adventures of his fathers, 
for thousands of them were mentioned, true and false. It 
was their reputation that was the undoing of all these men. 
They got fancies, and then took pride in living up to the fame 
of their house. 

“ The little boy would get excited by these terrible or 
affecting tales, and sometimes he would clap his hands and 
cry out : ‘ I, too ; I, too, know how to love, bener than any 
of them.' 

Then he began to pay me his court, so timidly, with such 
grave tenderness, that we laughed at it. Each morning I had 
flowers picked by him, and each evening, before going to his 
room, he would kiss my hand, murmuring : ‘ I love you ! ' 

I was guilty, very guilty, and I have wept since, unceasingly, 
doing penance all my life, by remaining an old maid— or rather, 
an aflianced widow, his widow. I amused myself with this 
childish devotion, even inciting him. I was coquettish, and 
seductive, as if I were dealing with a grown man, caressing and 
deceiving. I excited this child. It was a joke to me, and a 
pleasing diversion to his mother and mine. He was twelve 
years old 1 Think of it I Who would have taken seriously 
this diminutive passion I I kissed him as much as he wished. 

I even wrote love-letters to him that our mothers read. And 
he responded with letters of Are, that I sdll have. He thought 
our love intimacy was a secret, regarding himself as a 
We had forgotten that he was a Santeze ! 

This lasted nearly a year. One evening, in the park, he 
threw himself down at my knees, kissing the hem of my dress, 
in a furious burst of passion, repeating : ‘ I love you ! I love 
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you ! I love you ! I am dying of love for you. If you ever 
deceive me, understand, if you ever leave me for another, I 
shall do as my father did ■ ■ * AnJ he added in a low voice 
that gave one the shivers : ‘ You know what he did 1 ' 

Then, as I remained dumbfounded, he got up and, stretch- 
ing himself on tiptoe, for I was much taller Sian he, he repeated 
in my ear, my name, my first name, ‘ Genevieve T in a voice 
so sweet, so pretty, so tender that I trembled to my very feet. 

“ I stammered : ‘ Let us return to the house ! ' He said 
nothing further, but followed me. As we were going up the 
steps, he stopped me and said : ‘ You know if you abandon me, 
I shall kill myself.' 

I understood now diat I had gone too far, and immediately 
became more reserved. When he reproached me for it, one 
day, I answered him : * You are now too big for this kind of 
joking, and too young for serious love. I will wait/ 

“ I believed myself freed from him. 

" He was sent away to school in the autumn. When he 
returned, the following summer, 1 had become engaged. He 
understood at once, and for over a week he looked so preoccupied 
that I was much disturbed. 

** The ninth day, in the morning, I p>erceived, on rising, a 
little piece of paper slipped under my door. I seized it and read ; 

' You have abandoned me, and you know what I said. You 
have ordered my death. As I do not wish to be found by 
anyone but you, come into the park, t6 the place where last 
year I said that I loved you, and look up.* 

" I felt myself becoming mad. I dressed as quickly as 
possible, and ran, so that 1 nearly fell exhausted, to the desig- 
nated spot. His little school-cap was on the ground in the 
mud. It had rained all night. I raised my eyes and saw some- 
tJiing swinging amongst the leaves, for there was a wind 
blowing, a strong wind. 

“ After that, I knew nothing of what I did. I must have 
shouted, fainted, perhaps, and fallen, then got up and run to 
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the house. I came to my senses in bed, with my mother at 
my side. 

I at first believed that I had dreamed all this in a frightful 
delirium. I muttered : ‘ And he, he — Goniran ? * They did 
not answer. 

** It was all true. 

** I dared not look at him again, but I asked for a lock of 

his blond hair. Here— it — is And the old lady held 

out her hand in a gesture of despair. 

Then, she used her handkerchief several times, and dried 
her eyes, and continued : I broke off my engagement without 
saying why — and I — have remained always the — widow of 
this child of thirteen.” Then her head fell upon her breast 
and she wept pensively for a long time. 

And, as they dispersed to their rooms for the night, a burly 
huntsman, whose quiet she had disturbed somewhat, whispered 
in the ear of his neighbour : 

** What a misfortune to be so sentimental ! Don’t you think 
80 ?” 
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W E WERE ABOUT TO LEAVE THE ASYLUM WHEN I NOTICED IN 
a comer of the court)'ard a tall^ thin man, obstinately going 
through the motions of calling an imaginary dog. He would 
call out, in sweet, tender tones : “ Cocotte, my little Cocotte, 
come here, Cocotte, come here, my beauty,*^ striking his leg, 
as one does to attract the attention of an animal. I said to the 
doctor : 

What is the matter with him ? ** 

He replied ; 

Oh, that is not an interesting case. He is a coachman 
called Frangois, who went mad after drowning his dog.” 

I insisted : 

** Do tell me his storj’. The most simple and humble things 
sometimes strike most to our hearts.” 

And here is the adventure of this man, which became known 
through a groom, his comrade. 

In the suburbs of Paris lived a rich, middle-class family. 
They lived in a fashionable villa in the midst of a park, on the 
bank of the Seine. Their coachman was this Francois, a 
country boy, a little awkward, with a good heart, but simple 

and easily duped. ^ 

When he was returning one evening to his master s ho^e, 
a dog began to follow him. At first he took no notice of it, 
but the persistence of the beast walking at his heels caused him 
finally to turn around. He looked to see if he knew this og. 

No, he had never seen it before. 

The dog was frightfully thin and had great hanging dup 
She trotted behind the man with a woeful, famished look, her 
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tail between her legs, her ears close to her head, and stopped 
when he stopped, starting again when he started. 

He tried to drive away this skeleton of a beast : ** Get out ! 
’Go away ! Go, now ! Hou ! Hou ! ** She would run away 
a few steps and then sit down waiting ; then, when the coach- 
man started on again, she followed behind him. 

He pretended to pick up stones. The animal fled a little 
way with a great shaking of the flabby dugs, but followed 
again as soon as the man turned his back. 

Then the coachman took pity and called her. The dog 
approached timidly, her back bent in a circle, and all the ribs 
showing under the skin. The man stroked these protruding 
bones and, moved by the misery of the beast, said : “ Come 
along, then 1 Immediately she wagged her tail ; she felt 
that she was welcome, adopted ; and instead of staying at her 
new master’s heels, she began to run ahead of him. 

He installed her on some straw in his stable, then ran to the 
kitchen in search of bread. When she had eaten her fill, she 
went to sleep, curled up in a ring. 

The next day the coachman told his master, who allowed 
him to keep the animal. She was a good beast, intelligent and 
faithful, aflectionate and gentle. 

But soon they discovered in her a terrible fault. She was 
inflamed with love from one end of the year to the other. In 
a short time she had made the acquaintance of every dog 
about the country, and they roamed about the place day and 
night. With the indifference of a harlot, she shared her 
favours with them, feigning to like each one best, dragging 
behind her a veritable pack composed of many different 
models of the barking race, some as large as a fist, others as 
tall as an ass. She took them on interminable walks along 
the roads, and when she stopped to rest in the shade, they 
made a circle about her and looked at her with tongues 
hanging out. 

The people of the country considered her a phenomenon j 
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they had never seen anything like it- The vet- could not 
understand it- 

When she returned to the stable in the evening, the crowd 
of dogs besieged the house. They wormed their way through 
every crevice in the hedge which inclosed the park, devastated 
the flower-beds, broke down the flowers, dug holes in the clumps 
of plants, exasperating the gardener. They would howl the 
whole night about the building where their friend lodged, and 
nothing could persuade them to go away. 

In the daytime, they even entered the house. It was an 
invasion, a plague, a calamity- At every moment the people 
of the house met on the staircase, and even in the rooms, little 
yellow pug-dogs with bushy tails, hunring dogs, bulldogs, 
wandering Pomeranians with dirty skins, homeless vagabonds, 
and enormous Newfoundland dogs, which frightened the 
children. 

All the unknown dogs for ten miles around came, from one 
knew not where, and lived, no one knew how, and then dis- 


appeared- TW 1 J 11 J 

Nevertheless, Francois adored Cocotte. He had called 

her Cocotte, without malice, although she well dcserv^ the 

name. And he repeated over and over again ; “ That dog is 

human. It only lacks speech.'* 

He had a magnificent collar in red leather made for her, 
which bore these words, engraved on a copper plate: 
‘‘ Mademoiselle Cocotte, the property of Franjois, the coach- 


man. . i. j 

She became enormous. She was now as fat as she had once 

been thin, her body puffed out, under it still hung Ae long, 

swaying dugs. She had fattened suddenly and jwlked 

difficulty, her paws wide apart, after the fashion of ^ple that 

are too stout, her mouth open for breath, and she became 


exhausted as soon as she tried to run. i 

She showed a phenomenal fecundity, produarig, fo^ tim« 
a year, a litter of little animals, belonging to all vaneaes of 
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the canine race. Fran5ois, after having chosen the one he 
would leave her “ to take the milk,'* would pick up the others 
in his stable apron and pitilessly iluow them into the river. 

^oon the cook joined her complaints to those of the gardener. 
She found dogs under her kitchen range, in the cupboards, and 
in the coal-bin, and they stole everything they could see. 

The master lost his patience and ordered Francois to get rid 
of Cocotte. The man was inconsolable, and tried to place her 
somewhere. No one wanted her. Then he resolved to lose 
her, and put her in charge of a car-driver who was to leave her 
in the country the other side of Paris, near Joinville-le-Pont. 

That same evening Cocotte was back. 

It became necessary to take stem measures. For the sum 
of five francs, they persuaded the guard on a train to Havre 
to take her. He was 10 let her loose when they arrived. 

At the end of three days, she appeared again in her stable, 
harassed, emaciated, tom and exhausted. 

The master took pity on her, and did not insist. 

But the dogs soon returned in greater numbers than ever, 
and were more provoking. And as a great dinner was being 
given one evening, a truffled fowl was carried off by a dog, 
under the nose of the cook, who did not dare to take it away. 

This time the master was angry, and calling Francois, said 
to him hotly : “ If you don't drown this beast before to-morrow 
morning, I shall fire you out, do you understand ? ” 

The man was thunderstruck, but he went up to his room 
to pack his trunk, preferring to leave his job. Then he i bought 
that he would not be likely to get in anywhere else, dragging 
this unwelcome beast behind him ; he remembered that he was 
in a good house, well paid and well fed ; and he said to himself 
that it was not worth while giving up all this for a dog. He 
thought of his own interests and ended by resolving to get rid 
of Cocotte at dawn the next day. 

However, he slept badly. At daybreak he was up; and, 
taking a strong rope, he went in search of die dog. She 
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arose slowly, shook herself, stretched her limbs, and came to 
greet her master. Then his courage failed and he began to 
stroke her tenderly, smoothing her long ears, kissing her on 
the muzzle, lavishing upon her all the loving names that he 
could think of. 

A neighbouring clock struck six ; he could delay no longer. 
He opened the door ; ** Come," said he. The b^st wagged 
her tail, understanding only that she was going out. 

They reached the bank and he chose a place where the water 
seemed deepest. Then he tied one end of the cord to the 
beautiful leather collar, and taking a great stone, attached it to 
the other end. Then he seized Cocotte in his arms and kissed 
her furiously, as one does when taking leave of a person. 
Then he held her tight around the neck, fondling her and calling 
her ** My pretty Cocotte, my litde Cocotte," and she responded 
as best she could, growling with pleasure. 

Ten times he tried to throw her in, and each time his courage 
failed him. 

Then, abruptly, he decided to do it, and, with all his force, 
hurled her as far as possible. She tried at first to swim, as she 
did when taking a bath, but her head, drag g ed by the stone, 
went under again and again. She threw her master a look of 
despair, a human took, batding, as a person does when drown- 
ing. Then, the whole front part of the body sank while the 
hind paws kicked madly out of the water ; then they dis- 
appeared also. 

For five minutes bubbles of air came to the surface, as if the 
river had begun to boil. And Francois, haggard, and at his 
wits’ end, with palpitating heart, believed he saw Cocotte 
writhing in the slime. And he said to himself, with the sim- 
plicity of a peasant : What does she think of me now, the 
poor beast ? " 

He almost became mad. He was sick for a month, and 
each night saw the dog again. He felt her licking his hands ; 
he heard her bark. 
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They had to call a physician. Finally he grew better ; and 
his master and mistress took him to their estate at Biessard, 
near Rouen. 

There he was sdll on the bank of the Seine. He began to 
go bathing. Every morning he went down with the groom to 
swim across the river. 

One day, as they were amusing themselves splashing in the 
water, Francois suddenly cried out to his companion : 

“ Look at what is coming towards us. I am going to make 
you taste a cutlet."" 

It was an enormous carcass, swelled and stripped of its hair, 
its paws moving forward in the air, following the current. 

Frangois approached it, and continued to joke : 

** By God, it is rather high ! What a catch, my boy, there 
is plenty of meat on it I ** 

And he turned around it, keeping at a distance from the 
great, putrefying body. 

Then, suddenly, he was silent, and looked at it in strange 
fashion. He approached it again, this time as if he were going 
to touch it. He carefully examined the collar, then put out 
his hand and grasped the neck, twirled it around, drew it towards 
him, and read upon the green copper that still adhered to the 
discoloured leather : Mademoiselle Cocotte, the property of 
Fran5ois, the coachman.*" 

The dead dog had found her master, sixty miles from their 
home t 

He uttered a fearful cry, and began to swim with all his 
might towards the bank, shouting all the way. And when he 
reached the land, he ran off wildly, stark-naked, through the 
country. He was mad 1 
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Monsieur Lantin having met the young woman at a 
soir^i^ at the home of the assistant of his department, had 
fallen head over ears in love with her. She was the daughter 
of a country tax-collector who had died some years previously. 
She had come to live in Paris, with her mother, who visited a 
few families in the neighbourhood in the hope of Bnding a 
husband for the young lady. They were poor and honest, 
gentle and quiet. 

The young girl was a perfect type of the virtuous woman 
to whom every sensible young man dreams of one day entrust- 
ing his life. Her simple beauty had the charm of angelic 
modesty, and the imperceptible smile which constantly hovered 
about her lips seemed to be the reflection of her soul. Every- 
body sang her praises. People were never dred of saying : 
** Happy the man who wins her. He could not find a better 
wife.” 

M. Lantin, at the time Chief Clerk in the Ministry of the 
Interior, with a yearly salary of three thousand five hundred 
francs, proposed for her hand and married her. 

He was unspeakably happy with her ; she governed his 
household so cleverly .and economically that they seemed to 
live in luxury. She was full of attentions for her husband, 
spoiling and coaxing him, and the charm of her j^rson was so 
great that six years after their marriage M. Lantin discovered 
that he loved his wife even more than during the first days when 
he knew her. 

He found fault with only two of her tastes : her love for the 
theatre, and for false jewelry. Her friends (she was acquainted 
with some petty officials’ wives) frequently procured for her 
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a box at the theatre for popular plays, and even for the first 
nights ; and she dragged her husband, whether he liked it or 
not, to the^ amusements, which tired him excessively after 
his day's work. 

So he begged his wife to go to the theatre with some lady 
of her acquaintance, who would bring her home afterwards. 
It was a long time before she gave in, as she thought this 
arrangement was not quite respectable. But finally, to please 
him, she consented, and he was very grateful. 

Now, this love for the theatre soon aroused in her the 
desire to adorn her person. True, her costumes remained 
quite simple, and always in good taste, but unpretentious ; 
and her tender grace, her irresistible, humble, smiling charm, 
seemed to be enhanced by the simplicity of her dresses. But 
she soon began to ornament her ears with huge rhinestones, 
which glittered and sparkled like real diamonds. She wore 
strings of false pearls, bracelets of imitation gold, and combs 
ornamented with glass made up to look like real stones. 

Her husband, who was rather shocked by this love of show, 
frequently used to say : 

“My dear, as you cannot afford to buy real gems, you 
ought to appear adorned with your beauty and modesty alone, 
those are the rarest ornaments of your sex." 

But she would smile sweetly, and say ; 

“ Whai can I do ? I like it. It is my only weakness. 
I know you are right but we cannot change our natures. I 
should love to have jewelry." 

Then she would roll the pearl necklaces around her fingers, 
and make the cut-glass flash, saying : '• 

“ Look, are they not lovely ? One would swear they were 
real." 

He would then answer, smilingly : 

" You have the tastes of a gipsy, my dear." 

Often in the evening, when they were enjoying a tiu-i-tete 
by the fireside, she would place on the tea-table the leather 
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box containing the ‘‘ trash,” as M. Lantin called it* She would 
examine the false gems with a passionate attention as though 
she were tasting a deep and secret joy ; and she often insisted 
on passing a necklace around her husband’s neck, and then, 
laughing heartily, she would exclaim : ** How funny you 
look ! ” Then she would throw herself into his arms and kiss 
him passionately. 

One evening in winter when she went to the opera, she 
returned chilled through and through. The next morning 
she coughed, and eight days later she died of inflammadon of 
the lungs. 

Lantin nearly followed her to the grave. His despair was 
so great that his hair became white in one month. He wept 
from morning to night, his heart tom with intolerable grief, 
and his mind haunted by the remembrance, the smile, the voice 
— by every charm of his dead wife. 

Time did not assuage his grief. Often during office hours, 
while his colleagues were discussing the topics of the day, 
his face would begin to twitch, his eyes would suddenly fill 
with tears, and with distorted features he would begin to sob. 
He had kept his wife’s room untouched, and here he would 
seclude himself daily and think of her, while all the furniture, 
even her clothes, remained as they were the last day she was 
alive. 

But life soon became a struggle. His income, which in the 
hands of his wife had covered ail household expenses, was 
now no longer sufficient for his own immediate wants ; and he 
wondered how she could have managed to buy such excellent 
wines, and such rare delicacies, things which he could no 
longer procure with his modest resources. 

He incurred some debts and he pursued money as people 
do who are reduced to expedients. One morning, finding 
himself without a sou in his pocket, a whole week before the 
end of the month, he resolved to sell something, and, immedi- 
ately, the thought occurred to him of disposing of his wife’s 
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paste jewels. He cherished in his heart a son of rancour 
against the false gems, which had always irritated Inm in the 
past. The very sight of them spoiled somewhat tlie memory 
of his lost darling. 

He searched for a long dme in the heap of glittering things, 
for to the last days of her life she had continued obstinately 
to make purchases, bringing home new gems almost every 
evening. He decided to sell the heavy necklace which she 
seemed to prefer, and which, he thought, ought to be worth 
about six or seven francs ; for although paste, it was, never- 
theless, of very fine workmanship. 

He put it in his pocke' and started out for the Ministry, 
following the Boulevards in search of a jeweller's shop. He 
entered the first one he saw ; feeling a little ashamed to expose 
his poverty, and also to offer such a worthless article for 
sale. 

** Sir,’* said he to the merchant, “ I would like to know what 
this is worth.” 

The man took the necklace, examined it, turned it over, 
weighed it, used his magnifying-glass, called his clerk and made 
some remarks in an undertone ; then he put the ornament back 
on the counter, and looked at it from a distance to judge of the 
effect. 

M. Lantin was annoyed by all this ritual and was on the 
point of saying : “ Oh ! I know well enough it is not worth 
anything,” when the jeweller said : ” Sir, that necklace is worth 
from twelve to fifteen thousand francs ; but I could not buy it 
unless you tell me exactly where it comes from.” 

The widower opened his eyes wide and remained gaping, 
unable to grasp the merchant’s meaning. Finally he stammered : 
“ You say — are you sure ? ” The other replied dryly ; “ You 
can look elsewhere and see if anyone will offer you more. 

I consider it is worth fifteen thousand at the most. Come back 
here if you cannot do better.” 

M. Lantin, gaping with astonishment, took up the necklace 
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and went out, in obedience to a vague desire to be alone and 
to think. 

Once outside, he felt inclined to laugh, and said to himself : 
“ The idiot ! Had I only taken him at his word 1 That jeweller 
cannot disdngtiish real diamonds from paste/* 

A few minutes after, he entered another store in the Rue de 
la Paix. As soon as the proprietor glanced at the necklace, 
he cried out : 

Ah, parbltu! I know it well ; it was bought here.” 

M. Lantin was disturbed, and asked : 

“ How much is it worth ? 

“ Well, I sold it for twenty-five thousand francs. I am 
willing to take it back for eighteen thousand when you inform 
me, according to our legal formality, how it comes to be in 
your possession.” 

This time M. Lantin sat down, paralysed with astonishment. 
He replied : 

-- But — but— examine It well. Until this moment I was 
under the impression that it was paste.” 

Said the jeweller : 

“ What is your name, sir ? ** 

“ Lantin — I am a clerk in the Ministry of the Interior. I 

live at No. i6 Rue des Martyrs.” 

The merchant opened his books, looked through them 
and said : ” That necklace was sent to Mme Laniin's address, 

i6 Rue des Martyrs, July lo, i87<S.” 

The two men looked into each other’s eyes — the widower 
speechless with astonishment, the jeweller scenting a thief. 

The latter broke the silence by saying : ^ l a 

‘‘ Will you leave this necWace here for twenty-four hours. 

I will give you a receipt.” 

” Certainly,” answered M. Lantin, hastily. Then, putting 

the ticket in his pocket, he went out. t. u .j 

He crossed the street, walked up it again, saw that he had 
taken the wrong way, went down again to the Tuilenes Oardens, 
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crossed the Seine, noticed he had again gone wrong, and 
returned to the Champs felys^es, his mind a complete blank. 
He tried to argue it out, to understand. His wife could not 
afford to purchase such a cosily ornament. Certainly not. 
But, then, it must have been a present ! — a present ! — a present 
from whom ? Why was it pven her ? 

He stopped and remained standing in middle of the 
avenue. A horrible doubt entered his mind — she ? Then all 
the other gems must have been presents, too I The earth 
seemed to tremble beneath him — the tree before him was 
falling — throwing up his arms, he fell to the ground, uncon- 
scious. He recovered his senses in a pharmacy into which the 
passers-by had taken him. 

He told them to take him home, where he shut himself up 
in his. room. He wept until nightfall, biting a handkerchief 
so as not to shriek. Finally, overcome with grief and fatigue, 
he threw himself on the bed, where he slept heavily. 

A ray of sunlight awoke him and he arose and prepared to 
go to the office. It was hard to work after such a shock. 
He sent a letter to his chief requesting to be excused. Then he 
remembered that he had to return to the jeweller’s. He was 
filled with shame, and remained sunk in thought for a long 
time, but he could not leave the necklace with that man. So 
he dressed and went out. 

It was a lovely day ; a clear blue sky spread over the smiling 
city. Strollers with nothing to do were walking about with 
their hands in their pockets. 

Observing them, Lantin said to himself : “ The rich, indeed, 
are happy. With money it is possible to forget even the 
deepest sorrow. One can go where one pleases ; one can 
travel and fo^et. Oh 1 if 1 were only rich ! ” 

He began to feel hungry, but his pocket was empty. He 
again remembered the necklace. Eighteen thousand francs I 
Eighteen thousand francs I What a sum ! 

He soon arrived in the Rue de la Paix, and walked up and 
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down opposite the jeweller’s. Eighteen thousand francs 1 
Twenty times he almost went in, but shame kept him back. 
He was hungry, however — ^very hungry, and had not a cent in 
his pocket. He decided quickly^ mn across the street in order 
not to have dme for reflection, and entered the shop. 

As soon as he saw him the proprietor came forward, and 
politely offered him a chair ; even clerks came and looked 
in his direction, with a knowing smile about their eyes and Ups. 

“ I have made inquiries,” said the jeweller, “ and if your are 
still resolved to dispose of the gems, I am ready to pay you the 
price I offered.” 

“ Certainly,” stammered M. Lantin. 

Whereupon the proprietor took from a drawer eighteen 
large bills, counted and handed them to Lantin, who signed a 
receipt and with a trembling hand put the money into his 
pocket. 

As he was about to leave the store, he turned toward the 
merchant, who still wore the same smile, and lowering his 
eyes, said : 

“ I have — I have others gems which I have inherited from the 
same person. Will you buy them also ? 

The merchant bowed j ” Certainly, sir. 

One of the clerks retired, unable to contain his laughter. 
Another blew his nose violently. ^ 

Lantin, impassive, blushing and serious, replied ; I will 

bring them to you.” . . i_ i 

He took a cab to go and fetch the jewels. An hour later, 

when he returned to the shop, he had not yet breakfast^. 
They began to examine each item separately, estimating the 
value of every one. Almost all of them had been bought 
there. Lantin now began to argue about the valuations, lost 
his temper, and insisted upon seeing the records of the sales. 
He became more domineering as the figures increased. 

The large diamond ear-rings were worth twenty *ousMd 
francs ; the bracelets, thirty-five thousand ; the rings, brooches 
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and medallions^ sixteen thousand ; a set of emeralds and sap- 
phires, fourteen thousand ; a gold chain with solitaire pendant, 
in the form of a necklace, forty thousand — making a total sum 
of one hundred and ninety-six thousand francs. 

The jeweller remarked jokingly : 

“ These come from someone who invested all her savings 
in precious stones/* 

M. Landn replied, seriously : 

“ It is as good a way as any other of investing one*s money/* 

And he went off after having arranged with the purchaser 
to have another expert's opinion the next day. 

When he got to the street he looked at the Colonne Vendome 
and felt tempted to climb it, as if it were a greasy pole. He 
felt $0 happy he could have played leap-frog with the statue 
of the Emperor, perched up there in the sky. 

He lunched at Voisin's and drank wine at twenty francs a 
bottle. Then he hired a carriage and drove around the Bois, 
and as he scanned the various turnouts witli a contemptuous 
air he could hardly refrain from crying out to the passers-by : 

“ I, too, am rich!— 1 am worth two hundred thousand francs/* 

Suddenly he thought of the Ministry. He drove up to the 
office, and deliberately entered the office of his chief saying : 

** Sir, I have come to resign my position. I have just 
inherited three hundred thousand francs/* 

He shook hands with his former colleagues and confided 
to them some of his projects for his new life ; then he went 
off to dine at the Caf6 Anglais. 

Finding himself beside a gentleman of aristocratic bearing, he 
could not resist the desire to inform him, with some pride, tliat 
he had just inherited a fortune of four hundred thousand franco. 

For the first lime in his life he was not bored at the theatre, 
and spent the rest of the night with some women. 

Six months afterwards he married again. His second wife 
was a very virtuous woman, but very caniiinkerous. She mude 
him suffer a great deal. 
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AVe were speaking of sequestration a propos of a 
recent lawsuit. It was at the close of an evening amongst 
friends, at an old house in the Rue de Crenelle, and each of us 
had a story to tell, a story alleged to be true. Then, the old 
Marquis de la Tour Samuel, who was eighty-two, rose, and, 
leaning on the mantelpiece, said, in somewhat shaky tones : 

** I also know something strange, so strange that it has been 
an obsession all my life. It is now fifty-six years since the 
incident occurred, and yet not a month has passed in which 
I have not seen it again in a dream. The mark, the imprint 
of fear, if you can understand me, has remained with me ever 
since that day. For ten minutes I experienced such horrible 
fright that, ever since, a sort of constant terror is in my soul. 
Unexpected noises make me shudder to the bottom of my 
soul and objects half-seen in the gloom of night inspire me with 
a mad desire to uke flight. In short, at night I am afraid. 

Ah, no 1 I would not have admitted that before having 
reached my present age ! Now I can say anything. At 
eighty- two years of age, I do not feel compelled to be brave 
in the presence of imaginary dangers. I have never receded 
before real danger. 

** The affair upset me so completely, and caused me such 
deep and mysterious and terrible distress, that I never spoke 
of it to anyone. I have kept it down in the depths of my 
being, in those depths where painful secrets are kept, the 
shameful secrets and all the unconfessed weaknesses of our 
lives. I will not tell it to you exactly as it happened, without 
any attempt at explanation. There is no doubt it can be 
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explained, unless 1 was mad at the time. .But I was not mad, 
and I will prove it. You may think what you like. Here are 
the simple facts : 

It was in 1827, in the month of July. I was stationed at 
Rouen. One day, a$ I was walking along the quay, 1 met a 
man whom I thought I recognised, without being able to recall 
exactly who he was. Instinctively, I made a movement to 
stop ; the stranger perceived it, looked at me, and fell into 
my arms. 

“ He was a friend of my youth to whom I had been deeply 
attached. For five years I had not seen him, and he seemed to 
have aged half a century. His hair was quite white, and he 
walked with a stoop as though completely worn out. He 
understood my surprise, and told me his life. A misfortune 
had shattered it. 

“ Having fallen madly in love with a young girl, he had 
married her, but, after a year of superhuman happiness and of 
passionate love, she died suddenly of heart failure, of love, 
very probably. He had left his chateau on the very day of 
her burial and had come to live in his house at Rouen. There 
he lived, desperate and solitary, consumed by grief, and $c 
miserable that he thought only of suicide. 

Now that 1 have found you again,’ said he, ‘ I will ask 
you to render me an important service, to go to my old home 
and get for me, from the desk of my bedroom — our bedroom — 
some papers which I greatly need. I cannot send a servant or 
a lawyer, as complete discretion and absolute silence are neces- 
sary, As for myself, nothing on earth would induce me to 
re-enter that house. I will give you the key of the room, 
which I myself locked on leaving, and the key of my desk— 
also a note to my gardener, telling him 10 open the chateau 
for you. But come and breakfast with me to-morrow, and we 
will arrange all that.’ 

“ I promised to do him the slight favour he asked. For that 
matter, it was nothing of a trip, his property being but a few 
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miles distant from Rouen and easily reached in an hour on 
horseback. 

At ten o’clock the following day I was at his house, and we 
breakfasted alone together, but he scarcely spoke. 

‘‘ He begged me to pardon him ; the thought of the visit 
I was about to make to that room, the scene of his dead happi- 
ness, overwhelmed him, he said. He, indeed, seemed singularly 
agitated and preoccupied, as though some mysterious struggle 
were taking place in his soul. 

'' At last, he explained to me exactly what I had to do. It 
was very simple. I was to take two packages of letters and a 
roll of papers from the first drawer on the right of the desk of 
which I had the key. He added, * I need not beg you to refrain 
from glancing at them.’ 

“ I was wounded at that remark, and told him so somewhat 
sharply. He stammered, * Forgive me, I suffer so,’ and he 
began to weep. 

“ I took leave of him about one o’clock to accomplish my 
mission. 

The weather was glorious, and I cantered over the fields, 
listening to the songs of the larks and the rhythmical striking 
of my sword against my boot. Then I entered the foresi and 
walked my horse. Branches of trees caressed my face as I 
passed, and, now and then, I caught |a leaf with my teeth, and 
chewed it greedily, from that sheer jdy t^living which inex- 
plicably fills one with a sense of tumultuous, impalpable happi- 
ness, a sort of intoxication of strength. 

As I approached the chateau, I looked in my pocket for 
the letter I had for the gardener, and was astonished at finding 
it sealed. I was so surprised and irritated that I was about to 
turn back without having fulfilled my promise, but thought 
that I should thereby display undue susceptibility. My friend 
might easily have closed the envelope without noticing that he 
did $0, in his troubled state of mind. 

“ Tile manor seemed to have been abandoned for twenty 
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years. The gate was open and in such a slate of decaj* that 
one wondered how it stood upright ; the paths were overgrown 
with grass, and the flower-beds were no longer distinguishable 
from the lawn. 

The noise I made by tapping loudly on a shutter brought 
an old man from a side door, who seemed stunned with astonish- 
ment at seeing me. On receiving my letter, he read it, re-read 
it, turned it over and over, looked me up and down, put the 
paper in his pocket, and Anally asked ; 

Well 1 what is it you want ? ' 

** I replied shortly : ‘ You ought to know, since you have 
just read your master’s orders. I wish 10 enter the chateau.* 

** He seemed overcome. * Then you are going into . . . 
into her room ? ’ 

“ I began to lose patience : ‘ See here ! Do you propose to 
cross-examine me } * 

** He stammered in confusion : ‘ No— sir — but it is because 
—that is, it has not been opened since — since the— death. 
If you will be kind enough to wail for five minutes, I will go 
to — to see if * 

“ I interrupted him, angrily : ‘ Look here, what are you 
driving at } You cannot enter the room, since I have the key ! ' 

He had no more to say. ‘ Then, sir, I will show you ihe 
way." 

“ * Show me the staircase and leave me. 1*11 find my way 
without you.’ 

‘ But — sir — indeed ’ 

** This time I became really angry : ‘ Now be quiet or 
you'll know the reason why.* I pushed him aside, and went 
into the house. 

I first went through the kitchen ; then two rooms occupied 
by the servant and his wife ; next, by a wide hail, I reached the 
stairs, which I mounted, and recognised the door indicated by 
my friend* 

I easily opened it and entered. The apartment was so 
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dark that, at first, I could distinguish nothing. I stopped 
short, my nostrils penetrated by the disagreeable, mouldy 
odour of unoccupied rooms, of dead rooms. Then, as my 
eyes slowly became accustomed to the darkness, I saw plainly 
enough, a large disordered bedroom, the bed without sheets, 
but still retaining its mattresses and pillows, on one of which 
was a deep impression of an elbow or a head, as though someone 
had recently rested there. 

Tlie chairs all seemed out of place. I nodced that a door, 
doubtless that of a closet, had remained half open. 

“ I first went to the window, which I opened to let in the 
light ; but the fastenings of the shutters had grown so rusty 
that I could not move them. I even tried to break them with 
my sword, but without success. As I was growing irritated 
over my useless efforts, and could now see fairly well in the 
obscurity, I renounced the idea of getting more light and went 
over to the writing-table. 

I sat down in an arm-chair, let down the lid of the desk 
and opened the drawer that had been indicated. It was full 
to the top. 1 needed only three packages, which I knew how 
to recognise, and began searching for them. 

I was straining my eyes in the effort to read the super^ 
scripdons, when I seemed to hear, or rather feel, something 
rustle behind me. I paid no attention, believing that a draught 
from the window was moving some drapery. But, in a 
minute or so, another movement, almost imperceptible, sent a 
strangely disagreeable little shiver over my skin. It was so 
stupid to be affected, even slightly, that self-respect prevented 
my turning around. I had then found the second packet I 
needed and was about to lay my hand on the third when a long 
and painful sigh, uttered just over my shoulder, made me 
bound like a madman from my seat and land several feet away. 
As I jumped I had turned about, my hand on the hilt of my 
sword, and, truly, had I not felt it at my side, I should have 
taken to my heels like a coward- 
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“ A tall woman, dressed in white, stood gazing at me from 
the back of the chair where I had been sitting an instant before. 

“ Such a shudder ran through all my limbs that I nearly 
fell backward. No one can understand unless he has felt it, 
that frightful, unreasoning terror ! The mind becomes vague ; 
the heart ceases to beat ; the entire body grows as limp as a 
sponge, as if one's life were ebbing away. 

‘‘ I do not believe in ghosts, nevertheless I completely gave 
way to a hideous fear of the dead ; and I suffered more in those 
few moments than in all the rest of my life, from the irresistible 
anguish of supernatural fright. If she had not spoken, I should 
have died, perhaps 1 But she spoke, she spoke in a sweet, 
sad voice, that set my nerves vibrating. I dare not say that I 
became master of myself and recovered my reason. No ! 
I was so frightened that I scarcely knew what I was doing ; 
but a certain innate pride, a remnant of soldierly instinct, made 
me, almost in spite of myself, maintain a creditable countenance. 

I was posing to myself, I suppose, and to her, whoever she was, 
woman or ghost. Afterwards 1 realised all this, for I assure you 
that, at the time of the apparition, I thought of nothing. I 
was afraid. 

She said : ‘ Oh I sir, you can render me a great service.' 

** I tried to reply, but it was impossible for me to pronounce 
a word. Only a vague sound came from my throat. 

" She continued : ‘ Will you ? You can save me, cure me. 

I suffer frightfully. I suffer, oh ! how I suffer ! ' and she 
slowly seated herself in my arm-chair. 

“ ‘ Will you ? * she said, looking at me. 

I replied ‘ Yes ' by a nod, my voice still being paralysed. 

** Then she held out to me a tortoise-shell romb, and mur- 
mured : 

** ‘ Comb my hair, oh ! comb my hair ; that will cure me ; 
it must be combed. Look at my head — how I suffer ; and 
my hair hurts me so 1 ’ 

” Her hair, unbound, very long and very black, it seemed 
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TO me, hung over the back of the chair and touched the 
floor. 

** Why did I receive that comb with a shudder, and why 
did I take in my hands the long, black hair which gave to my 
skin a gruesome, cold sensation, as though I were handling 
snakes ? I cannot tell. 

“ That sensation has remained in my fingers and I still 
tremble when I think of it. 

I combed her hair. I handled, I know not how, those icy 
locks. I twisted, knotted, and loosened them. She sighed 
and bowed her head, seeming to be happy. Suddenly she 
said : ‘ Thank you ! ^ snatched the comb from my hands, and 
fled by the door that I had noticed ajar. 

** Left alone, 1 experienced for several seconds the frightened 
agitation of one who awakens from a nightmare. At length I 
regained my full senses ; I ran to the window, and with a mighty 
effort burst open the shutters, letting a flood of light into the 
room. Immediately I sprang to the door by which she had 
departed. I found it closed and immovable ! 

Then a mad desire to flee came on me like a panic, the 
panic which soldiers know in battle. I seized the three packets 
of letters on the open desk ; ran from the room, dashed down 
the stairs four steps at a time, found myself outside, I know not 
how, and seeing my horse a few steps off, leaped into the saddle 
and galloped away. 

** I stopped only when I reached Rouen and my own house. 
Throwing the bridle to my orderly, I fled to my room, where 
I shut myself in to think. 

“ For an hour I anxiously wondered whether I had not 
been the victim of a hallucination. Surely I had had one Of 
those incomprehensible nervous shocks, one of those mental 
frights which give rise to miracles, to which the supernatural 
owes its power, 

** I was about to believe I had seen a vision, had a halludna- 
tion, when I approached the window. My eyes fell, by chance, 
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upon my breast. My military cape was covered with hairs ; 
the long hairs of a woman, which had caught in the buttons ! 
One by one, with trembling fingers, I plucked them ofF and 
threw them away, 

I then called my orderly. I was too disturbed, too upset 
to go and see my friend that day, and I also wislied to reflect 
more fully upon what I ought to tell him. I sent him his letters, 
for which he gave the soldier a receipt. He asked after me most 
particularly. He was told I was ill, that I had had sunstroke or 
something. He seemed to be exceedingly anxious. Next 
morning at dawn I went to him, determined to tell him the 
truth. He had gone out the evening before and had not yet 
returned. I called again during the day j my friend was still 
absent. I waited for a week.. He did not appear. Then I 
notified the authorities. A search was instituted, but not the 
slightest trace of his whereabouts or manner of disappearance 
was discovered. 

‘ A minute inspection was made of the abandoned chateau. 
Nothing of a suspicious character was discovered. There was 
no indication that a woman had been concealed tliere. 

** The inquiry led to nothing, and the search was stopped, 
and for fifty-six years I have heard nothing ; I know no more 
than before.*' 
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J\.H ! EXCLAIMED KaRL MaSSOULIGNY, ** THE QUESTION OP 
complaisant husbands is a difficult one. I have seen many 
kinds, and yet I am unable to give an opinion about any of 
them. I have often tried to determine whether they are 
blind, weak, or clairvoyant. I believe that there are some 
who belong to each of these categories. 

“ Let us quickly pass over the blind ones. They cannot 
rightly be called complaisant, since they do not know, but 
they are good creatures who cannot see farther than their 
noses. It is a curious and interesting thing to notice the 
ease with which men— all men, and even women, all women— 
can be deceived. We are taken in by the slightest trick of those 
about us — of our children, our friends, our servants, our 
tradespeople. Human nature is credulous, and in order to 
suspect, guess and overcome the deceit of others, we do not 
display one-tenth of the finesse which we use when we, in 
turn, wish to deceive someone else. 

“ The clairvoyant husbands can be divided into three classes. 
Those who have some interest, pecuniary, ambitious or other- 
wise, in their wife having a lover, or lovers. These ask only 
that appearances be observed more or less, and they are satisfied. 
Next come those who get angry. What a beautiful novel one 
could write about them ! Finally the weak ones ! Those who 
are afraid of scandal. 

** There are also those who are powerless, or, rather, dred, 
who escape the conjugal bed from fear of ataxia or apoplexy, 
who are satisfied to see a friend run these risks. 

“ But I have met a husband of a rare species, who guarded 
against the common accident in a strange and witty manner. 

366 
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In Paris I had made the acquaintance of an elegant, 
fashionable couple very much in demand. The woman, 
nervous, tall, slender, courted, was supposed to have had many 
adventures. She pleased me with her wit, and I believe that 
I pleased her, also. I courted her, a trial courting to which 
she answered with evident provocations. Soon we arrived 
at tender glances, pressures of the hands, all the little gallantries 
which precede the great attack. 

“ Nevertheless, I hesitated. I believe that, as a rule, the 
majority of society intrigues, however short they may be, are 
not worth the trouble which they give us and the difficulties 
which may arise. I therefore mentally compared the advan- 
tages and disadvantages which I could expect, and I thought 
I noticed that the husband suspected me and was watching me. 

One evening, at a ball, as I was saying tender things to 
the young woman in a little room leading from the big hall 
where the dancing was going on, I noticed in a mirror the 
reflection of someone who was watching us. It was he. Our 
looks met, and then I saw him rum his head and walk away. 

** I murmured ; ‘ Your husband is spying on us.’ 

“ She seemed dumbfounded, and asked : * My husband ? * 
Yes, he has been watching us for some dme.* 

“ * Nonsense ! Arc you sure f ’ 

“ ‘ Very sure.’ 

“ * How strange ! On the contrary, he is usually very 
pleasant to all my friends.’ 

“ ‘ Perhaps he guessed that I love you ! * 

“‘Nonsense! You are not the first one to pay attention 
to me. Every woman who is a little in view drags behind her 
a troop of admirers.* 

“ ‘ Yes. But I love you deeply.’ 

“ ‘ Admitting that that is true, does a husband ever guess 
those things ? ’ 

“ * Then he is not jealous ? * 

“ ‘ No-no I * 
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T thought for an instant, and. then continued: ‘No. 

I <30 not think that I ever noticed any jealousy on his part.' 
Has he never — watched you ? ' 

No. As I said, he is always agreeable to my friends.’ 

From that day my courting became much more assiduous. 
1 he woman did not please me any more than before, but the 
probable jealousy of her husband tempted me greatly. 

“ As for her. I judged her coolly and clearly. She had a 
certain worldly charm, due to a quick, gay, amiable, and super- 
ficial mind, but no real, deep attraction. She was, as I have 
^ready said, nervous, all on the surface and very elegant. 

How can I explain myself.^ She was ... a decoration, not a 
home. 

One day, after taking dinner with her, her husband said 
to me, just as I was leaving : ‘ My dear friend ’ (he now called 
tne friend ), * we soon leave for the country. It is a great 
pleasure for my wife and myself to receive the people whom 
we like. We would like to have you spend a month with us. 

It would be very nice of you to do so.' 

I was dumbfounded, but I accepted. 

A month later I arrived at their estate of Vertcresson, in 
Touraine. They were waiting for me at the station, two 
miles from the chateau. There were three of them, she, the 
husband, and a gentleman unknown to me, the Comte de 
Morterade, to whom I was introduced. He appeared to be 
delighted to make my acquaintance, and the strangest ideas 
passed through my mind while we trotted along the beaudiul 
road between two hedges of green. I was saying to myself; 

Let's see, what can this mean ? Here is a husband who cannot 
doubt that his wife and I are on more than friendly terms, and 
yet he invites me to his house, receives me like an old friend, 
and seems to say : ‘ Go ahead^ my friend, the road is clear I ' 

“ Then I am introduced to a very pleasant gentleman, who 
seems already to have settled down in the house, and . . . and 
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who is perhaps trying to get out of it, and who seems as pleased 
at my arrival as the husband himself. 

** Is it some former lover who wishes to retire ? One 
might think so. But, then, would these tw'o men tacitly have 
come to one of those infamous little arrangements so common 
in society ? And without consulting me, it is proposed that 
I shall quietly enter into the association and take up the suc- 
cession. All hands and arms are held out to me. AH doors 
and hearts are open to me. 

And she ? An enigma. She cannot be ignorant of 
everything. However? , . . however? . . . there it is . . . 
I am quite at sea I 

The dinner was very gay and friendly- On leaving the 
table the husband and his friend began to play cards, while I 
went out on the steps to look at the moonlight with Madame. 
She seemed to be greatly moved by nature, and I judged that 
the moment of my happiness was near. That evening she was 
really delightful. The country seemed to make her more 
tender, or rather more languishing. Her long, slender figure 
looked pretty on this stone step beside a great vase in which 
grew some flowers. I felt like taking her out under the trees, 
throwing myself at her feet, and speaking to her words of love 

‘‘ Her husband^s voice called : * Louise ! * 

Yes, my dear.* 

** ‘ You are forgetting the tea.* 

‘‘ ‘ I am coming, dear.* 

‘ We returned to the house, and she served tea. Tlio 
two men, having finished their game of cards, were obviously 
sleepy. We had to go to our rooms. I did not get to sleep 
till late, and then I slept badly. 

An excursion was decided upon for the following afternoon, 
and we went in an open carriage to visit some ruins. She and I 
were in the back of the vehicle and they were opposite us, with 
their backs to the driver, The conversation was animated, 
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agreeable and unconstrained. I am an orphan, and it seemed 
to me as though I had just found my family, I felt so much at 
home with them. 

Suddenly, as she had stretched out her foot between her 
husband’s legs, he murmured reproachfully : ‘ Louise, please 
don’t use up your old shoes yourself. There is no reason for 
being neater in Paris than in the country.’ 

** I looked down. She was indeed wearing womout shoes, 
and I noticed that her stockings were not pulled up tighdy. 

** She had blushed and hidden her foot under her dress. 
The friend was looking out in the distance, with an indifferent 
and unconcerned look. 

“ The husband offered me a cigar, which I accepted. For 
a few days it was impossible for me to be alone with her for two 
minutes ; he was with us everywhere. He was delightful to me. 

“ One morning he came to get me to take a walk before 
lunch, and the conversation happened to turn on marriage. 

I spoke a little about solitude, and about how charming life 
can be made by a woman. Suddenly he interrupted me, 
saying ; * My boy, don’t talk about things you know nothing 
about. A woman who has no further reason for loving you 
will not love you for long. All the litde coquetries which 
make them so exquisite when they do not definitely belong to 
us cease as soon as they become ours. And then . • . the 
respectable women . . . that is to say, our wives . . . are . . • 
are not , , . they lack ... do not understand their business as 
women. Do you understand ? * 

** He said no more, and I could not exactly guess his thoughts. 

“ Two days after this conversation he cdled me to his room 
quite early in order to show me a collection of engravings. 

I sat in an easy-chair opposite the big door which separated his 
apartment from his wife’s, and behind this door I heard some- 
one walking and moving, and I was thinking very little of the 
engravings, although I kept exclaiming : * Oh, charming 1 
delightful ! exquisite ! ’ 
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** He suddenly said : * Oh, I have a beautiful specimen in 
the next room. 1*11 go get it.’ 

** He ran to the door quickly, and both sides opened as 
though for a theatrical effect. 

”In a large room, all in disorder, in the midst of skirts, 
collars, blouses lying around on the floor, stood a tall, dried-up 
creature with her hair hanging. The lower part of her body 
was covered with an old, wom-out silk petticoat, which clung 
about her thin hips, and she was standing in front of a mirror 
brushing some short, sparse blond hairs. Her arms formed 
two acute angles, and as she turned around in astonishment 
I saw under a common linen chemise a regular cemetery of 
ribs, which were hidden from the public gaze by cotton pads. 

The husband naturally uttered an exclamation, and came 
back, closing the doors, and said with a heart-broken air : 

‘ Gracious I how stupid I am ! Oh, how thoughtless ! My 
wife will never forgive me for that ! * 

I already felt like thanking him. I left three days later, 
after cordially shaking hands with the two men and kissing 
the lady^s Angers ; she bade me a cold good-bye.*’ 

* * • • * 

Karl Massouligny was silent. Someone asked : ** But 
what was the friend ? ” 

don’t know . . . however . . . however, he looked 
greatly distressed to see me leaving so soon.” 



THE FATHER 

Jean de Valnoix is a friend of mine whom I visit from 
time to time. He lives in a little house in the woods at the 
edge of a river. He retired from Paris after leading a wild 
life for fifteen years. Suddenly he had enough of pi easures^ 
dinners^ men, women, cards, everything ; and he came to live 
in this little place where he had been bom. 

There are rwo or three of us who go, from time to time, to 
spend a fortnight or three weeks with him. He is certainly 
delighted to see us when we arrive, and pleased to be alone 
again when we leave. So I went to see him last week, and 
he received me with open arms. We would spend the time, 
sometimes together, sometimes alone. Usually he reads and 
I work during the day-time, and every evening we talk until 
midnight. 

^ Well, last Tuesday, after a scorching day, towards nine 
o’clock in the evening we were both of us sitting and watching 
the water flow at our feet ; we were exchanging very vague 
ideas about the stars, which were bathing in the current and 
seemed to swim along ahead of us. Our ideas were veiy 
vague, confused, and brief, for our minds are very limited, 
weak, and powerless. I was growing sentimental about the 
sun, which dies in the Great Bear. One can only see it on 
very clear nights, it is so pale. When the sky is the least bit 
clouded it disappears. We were thinking of the creatures 
which people these worlds, of their possible forms, of their 
unthinkable faculties and unknown organs, of the animals 
and plants of every kind, of all the kingdoms and forms of 
matter, of all the things which man's dreams can barely 
touch. 
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Suddenly a voice called from the distance ; ‘‘ Monsieur, 
Monsieur 1 

Jean answered : ** Here I am, Baptiste ! ** 

When the servant had found us he announced : It*s 

Monsieur’s gipsy.” 

My friend burst out laughing, a thing which he rarely did, 
then he asked : “ Is to-day the nineteenth of July ? ” 

“ Yes, Monsieur.” 

“ Very well. Tell her to wait for me. Give her some 
supper, ril see her in ten minutes.” 

When the man had disappeared my friend look me by ihe 
arm saying : ” Let us walk along slowly, while I tell you this 
story, 

“ Seven years ago, when I arrived here, I went out one 
evening to take a walk in the forest. It was a beautiful day, 
like to-day, and I was walking along slowly under the great 
trees, looking at the stars through tlje leaves, drinking in the 
quiet restfulness of night and the forest. 

I had just left Paris for ever. I was tired out, more dis- 
gusted than I can say by all the foolish, low, and nasty things 
which I had seen and in which I had participated for fifteen 
years. 

I walked along for a great distance in this deep forest, 
following a path which leads to the village of Crouzille, about 
ten miles from here. 

Suddenly my dog, Bock, a great Saint-Germain, wliich 
never left me, stopped short and began to growl. I thought 
that perhaps a fox, a wolf, or a boar might be in the neighbour- 
hood ; I advanced gently on tiptoe, in oider to make no no»se, 
but suddenly I heard mournful human cries, plaintive, mulUcd 
and moving. 

** Surely some murder was being committed. 1 rushed 
forward, taking a tight grip on my heavy oak stick, a regular 
club. 

** I was coming nearer to the moans, which now became more 
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distinct, but strangely muffled. They seemed to be coming 
from some house, perhaps from the hut of some charcoal 
burner. Three feet ahead ot me Bock was running, stopping, 
barking, starting again, very excited, and growling ail the dme. 
Suddenly another dog, a big black one with burning eyes, 
barred our progress. I could clearly see his white fangs, 
which seemed to be shining in his mouth. 

“ I ran towards him with uplifted stick, but Bock had already 
jumped, and the two beasts were rolling on the ground with 
their teeth buried in each otlier. I went past them and almost 
bumped into a horse lying in the road. As I stopped, in 
surprise, to examine the animal, I saw in front of me a wagon, 
or, rather, a caravan, such as are inhabited by circus people 
and the itinerant merchants who go from fair to fair. 

The cries were coming from there, frightful and con- 
tinuous. As the door opened on the other side I turned around 
this vehicle and rushed up the three wooden steps, ready to 
jump on the malefactor. 

** What I saw seemed so strange to me that I could not 
understand it at first. A man was kneeling, and seemed to 
be praying, while in the only bed something impossible to 
recognise, a half-naked creature, whose face I could not see, 
was moving, twisting about, and howling. It was a woman in 
labour. 

** As soon as I understood the kind of accident which was 
the cause of these screams, I made my presence known, 
and the man, a wild fellow, a Marseillais from his looks 
and voice, begged me to save him, to save her, promising 
me with many words an incredible gratitude. I had never 
seen a birtli ; 1 had never helped a female creature, woman, 
dog, or cat, in such a circumstance, and 1 naively said so, as I 
stupidly watched this thing which was screaming so in the bed. 

** Then when I had gathered my whs again, I asked the 
grief-stricken man why he did not go to the next village. His 
horse must have caught in a rut and had broken his leg. 
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** * Well, my man/ I exclaimed, ‘ ihere are two of us now 
and we will drag your wife to my house/ 

“ But the howling dogs forced us to go outside, and we had 
to separate them by beating them with our sticks, ac the risk 
of killing them. Then the idea struck me to harness them 
with us, one to the right and the other to the left, in order to 
help us. In ten minutes ever}* thing was ready, and the wagon 
started forward slowly, shaking the poor, suffering woman 
each time it bumped over the deep ruts. 

“ Such a road, my friend ! We were going along, panting, 
groaning, perspiring, slipping, and falling, while our poor dogs 
puffed along beside us. 

‘ It took three hours to reach the cottage. When we 
emvcd before the door the cries from the wagon had ceased. 
Mother and child were doing well. 

They were put to bed, and then I had a horse harnessed 
up in order to go for a physician, while the man, a true 
Marseillais, reassured, consoled, and triumphant, was stuffing 
himself with food and getting dead-drunk in order to celebrate 
this happy birth. 

It was a girl. 

kept these people with me for a week. The mother, 
Mademoiselle Elmire, was an extraordinarily lucid fortune- 
teller, who promised me an interminable life and countless 
joys. 

** The following year, on exactly the same day, towards 
nightfall, the servant who has just called me came to me in 
the smoking-room after dinner and said : * It’s the gipsy of 
last year who has come to thank Monsieur.* 

** I had her come into the house, and I was dumbfounded when 
I saw beside her a tall blond fellow, a man from the North, 
who bowed and spoke to me as chief of the community. He 
had heard of my kindness to Mademouelle Elmire, and he had 
not wished to let this anniversary go by without bringing to 
me their thanks and a testimony of their gratitude. 
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“ I gave tliem supper in the kitchen, and offered them my 
hospitality for the night. They left the following day. 

“ The woman returns every year at the same date widi the 
child, a due little girl, and a new . . . lord and master each 
time. One man only, a fellow from Auvergne, who thanked 
me in his strange accent, came back two years in succession. 
The little girl calls them all ^ Papa,* just as one says * Monsieur * 
with us.” 

We were arriving at the house, and we could barely dis- 
tinguish three shadows standing on the steps, waiting for us. 
The tallest one took a few steps forward, made a great bow, 
and said : ” Monsieur le Comte, we have come to-day in 
recognition of our gratefulness. . • 

He was a Belgian ! 

After him, the little one spoke in the shrill, singing voice 
which children use when they recite a compliment. 

I appeared to know nothing, and I took Mademoiselle Elmire 
to one side, and, after a few quesdons, I asked her : ”Is that 
the father of your child ? ” 

” Oh 1 no, Monsieur.** 

” Is the father dead ? ** 

” Oh I no, Monsieur. We still see each other from time to 
time. He is a gendarme.’* 

” What ! then it wasn’t the fellow from Marseilles who was 
there at the birth ? ” 

” Oh I no. Monsieur. That was a rascal who stole all my 
savings.” 

” And the gendarme, the real father, does he know his 
child ? ” 

” Oh ! yes, Monsieur, and he loves her very much ; but he 
can’t take care of her because he has others by his wife.” 
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iNiGHT HOURS IN THE TRAIN INDUCE SLEEP IN SOME AND 

insomnia in others. With me, any journey prevents my 
sleeping on the following night. 

I had arrived, about five o’clock, at tlie estate of Abelle, 
which belongs to my friends, the Murets d’Anus, to spend 
three weeks there. It is a pretty house, built by one of their 
grandfathers in the latter half of the last century, and it has 
remained in the family. Therefore it has that intimate character 
of dwellings that have always been inhabited, furnished, ani- 
mated and enlivened by the same people. Nothing changes ; 
none of the soul evaporates from the dwelling, in which the 
furniture has never been moved, the tapestries never taken 
down, and have become worn out, faded, discoloured, on the 
same walls. None of the old furniture leaves the place ; only 
from time to time it is moved a little to make room for a new 
piece, which enters there like a new-born infant in the midst 
of brothers and sisters. 

The house is on a hill in the centre of a park which slopes 
down to the river, where there is a little stone bridge. Beyond 
the water the fields stretch out in the distance, where cows 
wander slowly, pasturing on the moist grass ; their humid 
eyes seem full of the dew, mist and freshness of the pasture. 
I love this dwelling, just as one loves a thing which one ardently 
desires to possess. I return here every autumn with infinite 
delight ; I leave with regret. 

After I had dined wi^ this friendly family, by whom I was 
received like a relative, I asked my chum, Paul Muret ; “ Which 
room did you give me this year ? ” 

“ Aunt Rose’s room." 
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An hour later, followed fay her three children, two tall young 
girls and a great lump of a boy, Madame Muret d'Artus installed 
me in Aunt Rose’s room, where I had not yet slept. 

When I was alone I examined the walls, the furniture, the 
general aspect of the room, in order to attune my mind to it. 
I knew it, but not very well, as I had entered it only once or 
twice, and I looked indlflferendy at a pastel portrait of Aunt 
Rose, who gave her name to the room. 

This old Aunt Rose, with her hair in curls, looking at me 
from behind the glass, made very little impression on my 
mind. She looked to me like a woman of former days, with 
principles and precepts, as strong on the maxims of morality 
as on cooking recipes, one of these old aunts who are a wet- 
blanket on gaiety and the stem and wrinkled angel of pro* 
vincial families* 

I never had heard her spoken of ; I knew nothing of her 
life or of her death. Did she belong to this century or to the 
preceding one ? Had she left this earth after a calm or a stormy 
existence ? Had she given up to heaven the pure soul of an 
old maid, the calm soul of a spouse, the tender one of a mother, 
or one moved by love ? What difference did it make ? The 
name alone, “ Aunt Rose,” seemed ridiculous, common, ugly. 

I picked up a candle and looked at her severe face, hanging 
far up in an old gilt frame. Then, as I found it insignificant, 
disagreeable, even unsympathetic, I began to examine the 
furniture. It dated from the period of Louis XVI, the Revolu- 
tion and the Directoire. Not a chair, not a curtain had entered 
this room since then, and it gave out the subtle odour of 
memories, which is the combined odour of wood, cloth, 
chairs, hangings, peculiar to places wherein have lived hearts 
that have loved and suffered. 

I retired but did not sleep. After I had tossed about for an 
hour or two, I decided to get up and write some letters. 

I opened a litde mahogany desk with brass trimmings. 
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which was placed between the two windows, in hope of finding 
some ink and paper ; but all I found was a quilKpen, very much 
worn, made of a porcupine *s quill, and chewed at the end. 
I was about to close this piece of furniture, when a shining spot 
attracted my attention : it looked like the yellow head of a nail, 
and it formed a litde round lump at the comer of a tray. I 
scratched it with my linger, and it seemed to move. I seized 
it between two finger-nails, and pulled as hard as I could. 
It came toward me gendy. It was a long gold pin which had 
been slipped into a hole in the wood and remained hidden 
there. 

Why ? I immediately thought that it must have served to 
work some spring which hid a secret, and I looked. It took 
a long time. After at least two hours of invesdgadon, I dis- 
covered another hole opposite the first one, but at the bottom 
of a groove. Into this I stuck my pin : a litde shelf sprang 
up in my face, and I saw two packages of yellow letters, tied 
with a blue ribbon. 

I read them. Here are two of them : 

“ So you wish me to return to you your letters, my dearest. 
Here they are, but it pains me to obey. Of what are you 
afraid ? That I might lose them ? But they are under lock 
and key. Do you fear that they might be stolen ? I guard 
against that, for they are my dearest treasure. 

“ Yes, it pains me deeply. I wondered whether, perhaps, 
you might not be feeling some regret at the bottom of your 
heart } Not regret at having loved me, for I know that you 
still do, but regret at having expressed on white paper this 
living love in hours when your heart did not confide in me, 
but in the pen you held in your hand. When we love, wc have 
need of confession, need of talking or writing, and we either 
talk or write. Words fly away, those sweet words made of 
music, air and tenderness, warm and lights which escape as 
soon as they are uttered, which remain in the memory alone, 
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but which one can neither see, touch, nor kiss, like the words 
written by your hand. Your letters ? Yes, I am retuming 
them to you ! But with what sorrow 1 

“ Undoubtedly, you must have had an afterthought of 
delicate shame at expressions that are ineffaceable. In your 
sensitive and dmid soul, which can be hurt by an impalpable 
shade, you must have regretted having written to a man that 
you loved him. You remember sentences that called up recol* 
lections, and you said to yourself : ‘ I will make ashes of those 
words.’ 

‘‘ Be satisfied, be calm. Here are your letters. I love you.” 

My Friend, — 

“ No, you have not understood me, you have not guessed. 

1 do not regret, and I never shall, that I told you of my affecdon. 

I will always write to you, but you must return my letters to 
me as soon as you have read them. 

‘‘ I shall shock you, dear, when I tell you the reason for this 
demand. It is not poedc, as you imagined, but pracdcal. I 
am afraid, not of you, but of some mischance. I am guilty. 

I do not wish my fault to affect others than myself. 

Understand me well. You and I may both die. You 
might fall off your horse, since you ride every day ; you 
might die from a sudden attack, from a duel, from heart disease, 
from a carriage accident, in a thousand ways. For, if there is 
only one death, there are more ways of its reaching us than 
there are days for us to live. 

“ Then your sisters, your brother, or your sisternn-law 
might find my letters ! Do you think that they love me ? 

I doubt it. And then, even if they adored me, is it possible 
for two women and one man to know a secret — such a secret !— 
and not to tell of it ? 

“ I seem to be saying something very dreadful by speaking 
first of your death, and then suspecting the discretion of 
your relatives. 
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But don’t all of us die sooner or later ? And it is almost 
«rtain that one of us will precede the other under the ground. 
We must therefore foresee all dangers, even that one. 

As for me, I will keep you letters beside mine, in the secret 
o my little desk. I will show them to you there, sleeping side 

by side in their silken hiding-place, full of our love, like lovers 
in a tomb. 

You will say to me : ‘ But if you should die first, my dear, 
your husband will find these letters/ 

Oh ! I fear nothing. First of all, he does not know the 
«cret of my desk, and he will not look for it. And even if 
he finds it after my death, I fear nothing. 

‘‘Did you ever stop to think of all the love-letters that 
have bw found in the drawers of dead women ? I have 
been thinking of this for a long time, and that is the reason I 
decided to ask you for my letters. 

Think that never, do you understand, never does a woman 

bum, tear or destroy the letters in which she is told that she is 

oved. That is our whole life, our whole hope, expectation and 

ream. These little pieces of paper which bear our name in 

caressing terms are relics, and we women have chapels, especially 

chapels in which we are the saints. Our love-letters are our 

titles to beauty, grace, seduction, the intimate vanity of our 

womanhood ; they are the treasures of our heart. No, a 

woman never destroys these secret and delicious archives of 
her hfe. 

But, like everybody else, we die, and then — then these letters 
are found 1 Who finds them ? The husband. Then wliat 
« n ^ Nothing. He burns them. 

Oh, I have thought a great deal about that ! Jusi think 
t at every day women are dying who have been loved ; every 
day the traces and proofs of their fault fall into the hands of 

never a scandal, never a duel. 

Tmnk, my dear, of what a man's heart is. He avenges 
mmselt on a living woman ; he fights with the man who lias 
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dishonoured her, kills him while she lives, because— well, 
why ? I do not know exactly why. But if, after her death, 
he finds similar proofs, he bums them and no one is the wiser, 
and he continues to shake hands with the friend of the dead 
woman, and feels quite at ease that these letters should not have 
fallen into strange hands, and that they are destroy^. 

Oh, how many men I know among my friends who must 
have burned such proofs, and now pretend to know nothing, 
and yet they would have fought madly had they found them 
when she was still alive ! But she is dead. Honour has 
changed. The grave gives absoludon for conjugal sins. 

Therefore, I can safely keep our letters, which, in your 
hands, would be a menace to bo^ of us. Do you dare to say 
that I am not right f 

I love you and kiss you. 

‘‘ Rose.** 

I raised my eyes to the portrait of Aunt Rose, and as I 
looked at her severe, wrinkled face, I thought of all those 
women’s souls which we do not know, and which we suppose 
to be so different from what they really are, whose inborn and 
ingenuous craftiness we never can penetrate, their quiet duplicity; 
and a verse of Vigny returned to my memory : 

Toujours ce compagnon dont le cceur n’est pas sflr 
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A NIGHTMARE 

I LOVE NIGHT PASSIONATELY. I LOVE IT AS ONE LOVES ONE'S 
country or one’s mistress. I love it uiili oil my scnses» with 
niy eyes which see ii, with my sense of smell which inhales it, 
with my ears which listen to its silence, with my whole body 
which is caressed by its shadows. The larks sing in the sun- 
light, in the blue heavens, in the warm air, in the light air of 
clear mornings. The owl flies at night, a sombre patch passing 
through black space, and, rejoicing in tlie black immensity that 
intoxicates him, he utters a vibrant and sinister cry. 

In the day-time I am tired and bored. The day is brutal 
and noisy. I rarely get up, I dress myself languidly and 1 go 
out regretfully. Every movement, every gesture, every word, 
every thought, tires me as though I were raising a crushing load. 

But when the sun goes down a confused joy invades my 
whole being. I awaken and become animated. As the 
shadows lengthen I feel quite different, younger, stronger, 
more lively, happier. I watch the great soft shadows fall mg 
from the sicy and growing deeper. They envelop the city 
like an impenetrable and impalpable wave ; they hide, efface 
and destroy colours and f ms ; they embrace houses, people 
and buildings in their imperceptible grasp. Then I would 
like to cry out with joy like the screech-owls, to run upon the 
roofs like the cats, and an impetuous, invincible desire to love 
burns in my veins. I go, I walk, sometimes in the darkened 
outskirts of Paris, sometimes in the neighbouring w'oods, where 
I hear my sisters, the beasts, and my brothers, the poachers, 
prowling. 
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One is killed at last by what one loves violently. But how 
shall 1 explain what happens to me > How can I ever make 
people understand that I am able to tell it ? I do not know 
1 cannot tell. I only know that this is — that is all. 

Well, yesterday— was it yesterday .J— Yes, no doubt, unless 
It was earlier, a day, a month, a year earlier ... I do not know, 
but It must have been yesterday, because since then no day has 
risen, no sun has dawned. But how long has it been night ? 
How long ? Who can tell ? Who will ever know ? 

Yesterday, then, I went out after dinner, as I do every 
evening. It was very fine, very mild, very warm. As I went 
down towards the boulevards I looked above my head at the 
black streams full of stars, outlined in the sky between the roofs 
of the houses, which were turning round and causing this rolling 
stream of stars to undulate like a real river. 

Everything was distinct in the clear air, from the planets to 
the gas-light. So many lights were burning above, in the city, 
that the shadows seemed luminous. Bright nights are more 
joyful than days of bright sunshine. The cafts on the boulevard 
were flaring ; people were laughing, passing up and down, 
drinking. I went into a theatre for a few moments. Into 
what theatre, I cannot tell. There was so much light in there 
that I was depressed, and I came out again with my heart sad- 
dened by the clash of brutal light on the gold of the balcony, 
by the factitious glitter of the great crystal chandelier, by the 
glaring footlights, by the melancholy of this artificial and 
crude light. I arrived at the Champs-£lys^$, where the 
open-air concerts look like conflagrations in the branches. The 
chestnut- trees, touched with yellow light, look as if they were 
painted, like phosphorescent trees. The electric bulbs, like 
pale dazzling moons, like eggs from the moon, fallen from 
heaven, like monstrous, living pearls, caused the streaks of 
gas-light, filthy, ugly gas-light and the garland of coloured, 
lighted glasses to grow pale beneath their pearly, mysterious 
and regal light. 
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I stopped beneath the Arc de Triomphe to look at the Avenue 

the long and wonderful, starry Avenue, leading to Paris be- 

tw«n two rows of fire and the stars ! The stars above, the 

unkno^ stars, thrown haphazard through infinity, where they 

form those strange shapes which make us dream and tliink so 
much. 

I entered the Bois de Boulogne, where I remained for a long, 
long time. I was seized by a strange thrill, a powerful and 
unforeseen emotion, an exaltation of mind which bordered 
on frenzy. I walked on and on, and then I returned. What 
time was it when I passed again beneath the Arc de Triomphe ? 
i. do not know. The dty was sleeping, and clouds, great 
olack clouds^ were slowly spreading over the sky. 

For the first time I felt that something strange was going to 
happen^ something new. 

It seemed to be getting cold, that the air was becoming 
thicker, that night, my beloved night, was weighing heavily 
upon my heart. The Avenue was deserted now. Two 
solitary policemen were walking near the cab-stand, and a 
string of vegeuble carts was going to the Halles along the 
roadw^ scarcely lit by the gas-jets, which seemed to be dying 
out. T^ey moved along slowly, laden with carrots, turnips 
and cabbages. The invisible drivers were asleep, the horses 
were walking with an even step, following the cans in front 

mem, and making no noise on the wooden pavement. As 
thy passed each lamp on the footpath, the carrots showed up 
red in the light, the turnips white, the cabbages green, and 
they passed one after another, these carts which were as red as 
hre, as white as silver, and as green as emeralds. I followed 
mem, thy I turned into the Rue Rovale and returned to the 
oyievards. There was nobody to be seen, none of the cafts 
ere open; only a few belated pedestrians hurried by. I 
had never seen Paris so dead and so deserted. I looked at my 
watch. It was two o’clock. 

Some force was driving me, the desire to walk. So I went 
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as far as the Bastille, There I became aware that I had never 
seen so dark a night, for I could not even see the Colonne de 
Juillet, whose Genius in gold was lost in the impenetrable 
obscurity. A curtain of clouds as dense as the ether had buried 
the stars and seemed to be descending upon the world to blot 
it out. 

I retraced my steps. There was nobody about me. How- 
ever, at the Place du Chateau d*Eau, a drunken man almost 
bumped into me, than disappeared. For some time I could 
hear his sonorous and uneven steps, I went on. At the top 
of the Faubourg Montmartre a cab passed, going in the direction 
of the Seine. I hailed it but the driver did not reply. Near the 
Rue Drouot a woman was loitering : ‘‘ Listen, dearie,’* — I 
hastened my steps to avoid her outstretched hand. , Then 
there was nothing more. In front of the Vaudeville Theatre 
a rag-picker was searching in the gutter. His little lantern 
was moving just above the ground, I said to him : “ What 
time is it, my good man ? ’* 

“ How do I know ? ” he grumbled. “ I have no watch/* 

Then I suddenly perceived that the lamps had all been 
extinguished. I know that at this time of year they are put out 
early, before dawn, for the sake of economy. But daylight 
was still far off, very far off indeed ! 

“ Let us go to the Halles,’* I said to myself; “ there at least 
I shall find life.” 

I set off, but it was too dark even to see the way. I advanced 
slowly, as one does in a forest, recognising the streets by 
counting them. In front of the Credit Lyonnais a dog growled. 

I turned up the Rue de Grammont and lost my way. I wan- 
dered about, and then I recognised the Bourse by the iron 
railings around it. The whole of Paris was sleeping, a deep, 
terrifying sleep. In the distance a cab rumbled, one solitary 
cab, perhaps it was the one which had passed me a while baclL 
I tried to reach it, going in the direction of the noise, through 
streets that were lonely and dark, dark and sombre as death. 
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Agam I lost my way. Where ^-as I AX'hat nonsense to 
put out the lights so soon ! Not one person passing by. 
Not one late reveller, not one thief, not even the mewing of 
an amorous cat ? Nothing. ^ 

“Where on earth were the police I said to myself: “ 1 
will shout and they will come.” I shouted. There was no 
answer. I called more loudly. My voice vanished without 

o’ ^he impenetrable 

night. I yelled : Help ! Help 1 Help ! ” My desperate 

cry remained unanswered. What time was it.i> I pulled out 

matches. I listened to the gentle 
tick-tick of the little mechanism with a strange and unfamiliar 
^casure. It seemed to be a living thing. I felt less lonely. 
What a mystery ! I resumed my walk like a blind man, feel- 
ing my way along the wall with my stick, and every moment 
n^’ heavens, hoping that dav would dawn 

thaHiie cUy ^ 

w!u L® mfinite length of time, for my legs w-erc giving 
Sw T' ^ suffering 

hr?,J^ ^ ” "^"6 sonorously through the 

house. It sounded strangely, as if that vibrating noise were 
alone m the house. I waited. There was no aLwer The 

I Lnr f ^ V ' t ^ ^ again— nothing ! 

n®sui"®^“"®? ^ T ‘^^my times 

in succession. I rang the bells in the dark corridors where ilie 

doSs® knocking with my hand and slick on the 

doors> which remained obsiinaiely dosed. 

markf?*"’^ ? ^ f<^ached the Halles. The 

Z . ,1 ‘le^'-ied not a sound, not a movement, not a cart, 
man, not a bundle of flowers or vegerables-it was empty, 
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motionless, abandoned^ dead. I was seized with a horrible 
terror. What was happening.^ Oh, roy God, what was 
happening ? 

I set off* again. But the time ? The dme ? Who would 
tell me the time ? Not a clock struck in the churches or the 
public buildings. I thought : “ I will open the glass of my 
watch and feel the hands with my fingers.** I pulled out my 
watch. ... It was not going. ... It had stopped. No- 
thing more, nothing more, not a ripple in the city, not a light, 
not the slightest suspicion of a sound in the air. Nothing I 
Nothing more ! not even the distant rumbling of a cab ! 
Nothing more. I had reached the quays, and a cold chill 
rose from the river. Was the Seine still flowing ? I wanted 
to know, I found the steps and went down. I could not hear 
the current rushing under the bridge. ... ,A few more 
steps. • * • Then sand. . . . Mud . . . then water. I 
dipped my hand into it. It was flowing • . • flowing . • . 
cold . . . cold . . . cold . . . almost frozen . . . almost dried 
up . . . almost dead. 

I fully realised that I should never have the strength to come 
up, and that I was going to die there ... in my turn, of hunger, 
fatigue and cold. 
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, “ Saint-Agnis, <Sth May. 

My Dear Friend, — 

“ You asked me to write to you often, and particularly 
to tell you what I had seen. You also asked me to search 
through my memories of travel and find some of those short 
anecdotes which one hears from a peasant met by the way, from 
some hotel-keeper, or some passing stranger, and which 
remain in the memory like the key to a country. You believe 
that a landscape sketched in a few lines, or a short story told 
m a few words, reveals the true character of a country, makes it 
live, visibly and dramatically. I shall try to do as you wish. 
From time to time 1 will send you letters, in which I shall not 
mention ourselves, but only the horizon and the people who move 
on it. Now I begin. 

Spring, it seems to me, is a season when one should eat 
and dnnk landscapes. It is the season for sensauons, as the 
autumri is the season for thought. In spring the country- stirs 
the body ; in autumn it penetrates the mind. 

TTiis ye^T I wanted lo inhale orange-blossoms, and I set 
out for the South at the time when everybody comes back 
trom there. I passed through Monaco, the town of pilgrims, 
me rival of Mecca and Jerusalem, without leaving my money 
in anybody else’s pocket, and I ascended the high hills beneath 
a canopy of lemon, orange and olive-trees. 

Tu ^ orange-trees in bloom ? 

1 he air ^ch one inhales deliciously is a quintessence of per- 
tumes. This powerful and sweet smell, as savoury as a sweet- 
meat, seems to penetrate one, to impregnate, to intoxicate, to 
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induce languor, to bring about a dreamy and somnolent torpor. 
It IS like opium prepared by fairy hands and not by chemists. 

This is a country of gorges. The sides of the mountains 
are seamed and slashed all over, and in these winding crevices 
grow veritable forests of lemon-trees. At intervals, where the 
abrupt ravine stops at a sort of ledge, man has fashioned 
reservoirs which catch the water from the rain storms. They 
are great holes with smooth walls, which offer no projection to 
catch the hand of those who fall. 

“ I was walking slowly through one of these rising valleys, 
looking through the leaves at the bright fruit still remaining 
on the branches. The narrow gorge made the heavy perfumes 
of rhe flowers more penetrating ; in there the air seemed dense 
because of them. I felt tired and wanted to sit down. A few 
drops of water rolled on the grass, I thought a spring must be 
near, and I climbed higher to find it. But I reached the edge of 
one of these huge, deep reservoirs. I sat down cross-legged 
and remained dreaming in front of the hole, which seemed to 
be full of ink, so black and stagnant was the water in it. Down 
below, through the branches, I could see, like splashes, bits of 
the Mediterranean, blindingly dazzling. But my glance con- 
stantly returned to this vast sombre hole which seemed unin- 
habited by any form of water life, its surface was so still. 

** Suddenly a voice made me start. An old gentleman, 
looking for flowers (for this country is the richest in Europe 
for botanists), asked me : 

Are you a relative of those poor children ? ^ 

“ I looked at him in astonishment. 

“ ‘ What children ? ' 

** Then he seemed embarrassed and answered with a bow : 

' I beg your pardon. Seeing you so absorbed in that 
reservoir I imagined you were thinking of the awful drama 
which took place there.* 

** I wanted to know all about it, and I asked him to tell me 
the story* 
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It is a very gloomy and heart-breaking storj-, my friend, 
ind very commonplace, at the same time. It is simply like 
m inddent from the daily papers. I do not know whether my 
emotion is to be attributed to the dramatic way in which it 
told to me, to the mountain background, or to the contrast 
between the joyous flowers and sunshine and this dark, mur- 
derous hole. My heart was torn and my nerves shaken by 
this story, which may not seem so terribly poignant to you, 
perhaps, as you read it in your room, without seeing the scene 
in which the drama is laid. 

“ It was in the spring a few years back. Two little boys 
often used to play on the edge of this cistern, while their tutor 
read a book, lying under a tree. Now, one hot afternoon, a 
pierdng cry aroused die man, who was dozing, and the noise 
of water splashing after a fall caused him to get up immediately. 
Ihe younger of the two children, aged eleven years, was 
yelhng, standing near the reservoir, whose troubled, rippling 
surface had closed over the elder, who had just fallen in while 
running along the stone ledge. 

The distracted tutor, without waiting, without diinking, 

jumped into the depths, and did not appear again, having 

s^ck his head against the bottom. At the same moment, 

the little boy, who had come to the surface, was waving his 

arms to his brother. Then the child who was on dry land lay 

down and stretched out, while the other tried to swim, to reach 

the wall, and soon four little hands seized and held each other, 

clutching in a convulsive grip. Both felt the keen joy of being 

restored to life, the thrill of a peril that has passed. The elder 

tried to climb up, but could not, the wall being steep, and the 

younger, being too weak, was slowly slipping towards the hole. 

inen they remained motionless, seized again with terror, and 
waited. 

“The smaller boy grasped the hand of the older with all 
fus might, and wept nervously, saying : ‘ I can’t pull you up. 
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I can't pull you up.’ Then, suddenly he began to shout : 
‘ Help 1 Help ! ’ But his piping voice hardly pierced the dome 
of foliage above their heads. They remained there for a long 
time, for hours and hours, face to face, these two children, 
with the same thought, the same fear, the awful dread lest one 
of them, becoming exhausted, should loosen his weakened 
grip. And they kept on calling in vain. At length the elder, 
who was shaking with cold, said to the younger : * I can’t go 
on. I am going to fall. Good-bye, Hide brother.’ And the 
other repeated with heaving breath : ‘ Not yet, not yet ; wait 1 ’ 
Evening came on, quiet evening, its stars reflected in the water. 
The elder boy, who was fainting, said : ’ Let go one hand, I 
want to give you my watch.’ He had received it as a present 
a few days before, and since then it had been the chief care of 
his heart. He succeeded in getting it, handed it up, and the 
younger, who was sobbing, placed it on the grass beside him. 

It was now completely dark. The two unfortunate 
creatures were overcome and could scarcely hold out much 
longer. The bigger boy, feeling that his hour had come, 
murmured again ; * Good-bye, little brother. Kiss papa and 
mamma.' His paralysed fingers relaxed. He sank and did 
not come up again. ... 

The younger, who was left alone, began to cry madly: 
‘ Paul ! Paul 1 ' but his brother never returned. Then he 
dashed away, falling over stones, shaken by the most terrible 
anguish that can wring the heart of a child, and arrived in me 
drawing-room where his parents were waiting. He lost his 
way again when taking them to the reservoir. He could not 
find the way. Finally he recognised the place. ‘ It is there ; 
yes, it is there.’ The cistern had to be emptied, and the owner 
would not allow this, as he needed the water for his lemon- 
trees. In the end the two bodies were recovered, but not unal 
the next day. 

You see, my dear, that this is just a common newspaper 
story. But if you had seen the hole, you would have been 
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moved to the bottom of your heart at the thought of this child’s 
agony, hanging on to his bro tiler’s arm, of this interminable 
struggle on the part of rwo children accustomed only to laugh 
and play, and by that simple little detail ; the giving over of 
the watch. I said to myself: * Fate preserve me from ever 
receiving such a relic ! ' I do not know of anything more 
terrible than the memory that clings to a familiar object that 
one cannot get rid of. Think that every time he touches tliis 
sacred watch, the survivor will see the horrible scene again, 
the cistern, the wall, the calm water, and the distorted face of 
his brother, still alive but as surely lost as though he were 
already dead. During his whole life, at every moment that 
vision will be there, evoked the moment the tip of his finger 
touches his watch-pocket. 

I felt sad until evening. I went off, still going higher, 
leaving the region of orange-trees for the regions of olive-trees 
only, and the latter for the pine-tree region. Then I entered 
^ of stones, reaching the ruins of an old castle, built, 

they say, in the tenth century, by a Saracen chief, a wise man, 
who got bapdzed for love of a girt. 

Mountains everywhere around me, and in front of me the 
sea, the sea on which there is a scarcely visible patch : Corsica, 
or rather the shadow of Corsica. 

But on the mountain-tops reddened by the setting sun, 
in the vast heavens, and on the sea, on the whole superb horizon 
I had come to admire, I saw only two poor children, one lying 
along the edge of a hole filled with black water, the other sunk 
up to his neck, held together by their hands, weeping face to 
face, distracted. And all the time I seemed to hear a feeble 
voice saying : ‘ Good-bye, little brother'. I give you my 
watch.’ 

This letter will seem very lugubrious to you, my dear 
friend. Another time I shall try to be more cheerful.” 
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W E HAD JUST PASSED THROUGH GlSORS, WHERE t HAD 
been awakened by ihc porters shouting the name of the 
place, and I was failing off to sleep again, when a frightful 
jerk threw me on top of the fat lady in the opposite seat. 

A wheel had come off die engine, which was lying across 
the line. The tender and tiie lu gg age-van^ also derailed, lay 
beside this wreck, which panted, shuddered, whistled, 
snorted and spat like a horse fallen in the street ; which lies 
with throbbing flank, quivering chest, smoking nostril, 
shuddering dirough its whole body, but apparently unable 
to make the slightest effort to get up and go on again. 

No one was killed or injured, only a few bruised, for the 
train had not yet regained its full speed. We gazed sadly 
at the great crippled iron body that could no longer carry 
us and would bar our way, perhaps for some time, for they 
would certainly have to send to Paris for a relief-train. 

It was now ten o’clock in the morning, and I decided at 
once to get back to Gisors and have some lunch. 

As I was walking down the line I kept saying to myself: 

“ Gisors, Gisors, I am sure I know someone there. But 
who ? Gisors ^ I am certain I have a friend in the town.” 

Suddenly a name leapt into my mind : ” Albert 

Marambot.” He was an old college friend whom I had 
not seen for twelve years at least, who was now practising 
as a doctor at Gisors. He had often sent me invitations, 
which I always accepted but never kept. This lime, however, 

I would use my opportunity. 

I asked the flrsr person I met : 
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“ Do you know where Dr. Marambot lives ? ” 

He answered immediately, in the drawling Normandy 
accent : 

‘‘ In the Rue Dauphine/* 

I saw, indeed, on tlie door of the house he pointed out, 
a big brass place on which was engraved the name of my 
old friend. I rang the bell, but the maid, a yellow-haired, 
slow-moving girl, repeated stupidly : 

“ He’s out, he’s out.” 

I could hear the clatter of forks and glasses, so I cried out : 

‘‘ Hello, Marambot ! ” 

A door opened and a fat man with side-whiskers came 
out with a vexed air, carrying a napkin in his Jiand. 

I really should not have recognised him. He looked at 
least forty-five, and I had an instant vision of the provincial 
life that makes a man heavy, middle-aged and old. In a 
flash of thought that took less time than the action of holding 
out my hand, I knew his life, his manner of living, his 
altitude of mind and his theories about things. I guessed 
at the large meals to which he owed his paunch, the drowsi- 
ness after dinner in the lethargy of an overladen digestion 
watered with cognac, the cursory examination he gave his 
sick when his thoughts were on ilie fowl roasting on the 
spu. His conversations on cooking, on cider, brandy and 
wine; on the manner of cooking certain dishes, and how 
best to thicken certain sauces, needed no further evidence 
than the moist redness of his checks, his drooping eyelids 
and the dull shine of his eyes. 

I said to him : 

You don’t recognise me. I am Raoul Auberiin.” 

He opened his arms and nearly sulTocaied me. His first 
words were these : 

You haven’t had lunch, of course ? ” 

“ No.” 
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** What luck ! I was just sitting down to it and there is 
an excellent trout/’ 

Five minutes later I was sitting opposite him at lunch. 

I asked him : 

“ You are still a bachelor ? ” 

“ Why, yes.” 

” And are you happy here ? ” 

” I am not bored ; I keep busy. I have padents and 
friends. I eat well, enjoy good health — can laugh and hunt. 
That’s good enough for me.” 

” You don’t find life monotonous in this little town ? ” 

” No, old chap — not if you know your way about. A 
smalt place is in essentials very like a large one. Events 
and pleasures are less varied, but one nodces them more ; 
there are fewer people, but one sees more of them. If you 
know all the windows in a street, each one of them interests 
and intrigues you more than a whole street in Paris. 

“ A little town is very amusing, you know — very amusing, 
most amusing. Take this one— Gisors. I have at my 
finger-tips all there is to know about it, from its beginning 
to the present day. You have no idea what a quaint history 
it has.” 

” You are a native of Gisors ? ” 

” Me ? No, I belong to Goumay — its neighbour and 
rival. Goumay is to Gisors what Lucullus was lo Cicero. 
Here every one is out for Fame ; people call us the ‘ arrogant 
people of Gisors.’ At Goumay they think of nothing but 
their stomachs. We call them the ‘ guzzlers of Goumay.’ 
Gisors despises Goumay, but Goumay laughs at Gisors. 
This is a comic country.” 

I noticed that I was eadng a truly exquisite dish of soft- 
boiled eggs surrounded by a layer of meat jelly, savoured 
with herbs and slightly frozen. 

Smacking my lips to please him, I said to Marambot ; 
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” This is good/' 
He smiled. 


“ It only requires two things — a good jelly, wliich is 
hard to get, and good eggs. Oh, good eggs — how rare 
they are, with a slightly reddish yolk, and really savoury ! 
I keep two hen-runs, one for eggs, the other for fat fowls. 
I feed my laying hens in a special way. I have my own 
idc^ on the subject. In an egg, as in the flesh of a chicken, 
or in beef, or mutton, or milk, or any of these things, you 
get, and you ought to be able to taste, the juice, the quint- 
essence of what the animal has been eating. How much 
better we should fare if we paid more attention to that ! 

I laughed. 


” So you are a gourmand ? " 

‘ Lord ! It’s only idiots who are not ! One is a gour- 
mand much as one is an artist, or a scholar, or a poet. The 
palate, my dear, is a delicate organ as perfectible and as 
worthy of respect as the eye or ear. Not to have a palate 
is to be deprived of an exquisite faculty, the power of 
appreciating the quality of food, just as one can be deprived 
of the power to appreciate the quality of a book or a work 
of art. It is to be deprived of one of the primary senses — 
a part of man's superiority ; without it, one is relegated to 
the innumerable ranks of weaklings, outcasts and fools of 
which our race is composed. In other words, it means your 
tongue is stupid, as many brains are stupid. 

The man who cannot distinguish between a crayfish 
and a lobster, or a herring (an excellent fish which has in 
itself all the flavour and scent of the sea) and a mackerel or 
a whiting, between a poire eras sane and a poire Juchesse^ is 
comparable to one who confuses Balzac and Eugene Sue, or 
a Beethoven symphony with a bandmaster's march, or the 
Apollo with the statue of General Blanmont." 

Who in the world is General Blanmont ? " 
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“ Oh — of course, you don’t know. It’s easy to see you 
don’t belong to Gisors ! My dear old chap, I told you just 
now that the inhabitants of this town were nicknamed the 
‘ arrogant men of Gisors,* and never was an epithet better 
applied. But let’s get on with lunch first, and I will tell 
you about the town while I show you round.” 

He stopped talking now and then to sip a glass of wine, 
which he looked at tenderly every time he put it down. 

He was an amusing sight with his napkin tucked into his 
collar, his flushed cheeks and shining eyes, and whiskers 
spreading round his busy jaws. 

He made me eat to repletion. Then, when I was thinking 
of getting back to the station, he seized my arm and led me 
into the street. 

The town, which was pleasant enough in its provincial 
way, was crowned by its fortress, the most curious monu- 
ment of the military architecture of the twelfth century left 
in France ; the fortress itself looked down over a long 
green valley where the heavy Norman cows browsed and 
ruminated in the pastures. 

The doctor said to me ; 

** Gisors, a town of four thousand inhabitants on the 
borders of the Eure, was first mentioned in the Commentaries 
of Julius Caesar : CasarU ostium, then Casartium, Casortium^ 
Gisoreium, Gisors. I’ll now take you to see the place where 
the Roman army encamped. Their traces are still visible.” 

I laughed and replied ; 

” It seems to me, old man, that you are suffering from a 
disease which you as a doctor ought to investigate. It is 
called parochial prided* 

He stopped short. 

” Parochial pride, my friend, is only natural patriotism. 

I love my house and, by a natural extension of that love, 
my town and my province, because I still find in them the 
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customs of my village ; but, if I love mv frontier, if I 
aetend it, if I am angry when a neighbour sets foot on it, 
>t IS because I feel my house already threatened, because the 
rentier which I do not know is the road to niy province. 
1 myself am a Norman, a true Norman. Well, in spite of 
roy biiierness against Germany and my desire for vengeance, 
1 do not dislike her, I do not hate her by instinct as I hate 
€ nglish, die real, hereditary and natural enemy of the 
Ormans, because the English liave invaded this home of 
niy ancestors, have plundered and ravaged it twenty times, 
^^^hional hatred of this faithless race came to me 
ife itself, from my father— But here is die statue 
of the general.*' 


What general ? ’* 

General Blanmont ! We had to have a statue. They 
<lon t call us the arrogant men of Gisors for nothing. So 

we discovered General Blanmont. Look in tlie window of 
this bookshop." 

He dragged me in front of a bookshop, in which about 
books bound in yellow, red and blue cauglu my eye. 
hen I read the titles I began to giggle idiotically. They 
were Quon : Its Bsginnings^ Its Futurs^ by M. X., a member 
or several learned societies. 

History of Gisors^ by the Abbe A 

Os^ors from the Time of Casar to Our Day, by M. B., a 
landed proprietor. J'y > > 

<^sors and Its Neighbourhood, by Dr. C. D. 

“ vt Gisorsy by an antiquarian. 

y dear man," replied Marambot, " not a year passes, 
not one, mark you, but a new history of Gisors is brought 
^ ^ have twenty.three of them already ! " 

“ glories of Gisors ? " I asked. 

, hy I couldn't tell you all of them, I can only speak of 
€ outstanding ones. First we had General Blanmont, then 
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the Baron Davillier, the celebrated ceramist who explG^d 
Spain and the Balearic Islands and revealed to collectors me 
wonderful Moorish pottery. In literature, we have a 
journalist of considerable merit, now dead, Charles Brainne, 
and, among well-known living men, the very eminent 
director of the NouvelVtste de Routn^ Charles Lapierre . . . 
oh, and many more — a great many more/* 

We were going down the gentle slope of a long street, 
warmed from end to end by the June sun, which had driven 
the inhabitants indoors. 

Suddenly a man came into sight at the other end of the 
road — a drunken man, reeling as he came. Head thrust 
forward, with arms swinging and nerveless legs, he came on 
in jerks of three, six or ten quick steps, always followed by 
a pause. When a short, strenuous rush had landed him in 
the middle of the street, he stopped short and swayed as 
though hesitadng between a fall and a further display of 
energy. Then he advanced abrupdy in another direction. 
Next he cannoned violendy into a house, to which he 
attached himself with every appearance of wanting to enter 
it through the wall. Then he turned round with a sharp 
effort and stared ahead, his mouth open and his eyes blink^ 
tng in the sun. At last, with a jerk of his hind quarters, he 
removed his back from the wall and set off again. 

A little yellow dog, a famished mongrel, followed him, 
barking, stopping when he stopped and going on again 
when he went on. 

“ Look,*' said Marambot, there is Madame Husson's 
May King." 

I was most astonished and asked ; 

" Madame Husson's May King — whatever do you mean 
by that ? " 

The Doctor began to laugh. 

“ Oh, it's just a way we have here in speaking of drunken 
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men. It arose from an old story which has now become a 
legend) although true in all respects.” 

** Is it an amusing story ? ” 

” Oh, most amusing.” 

” Go ahead ilien.” 

Right you are. At one time there lived in iliis town 
an old lady who, being very virtuous herself, encouraged 
virtue in others. Her name was Madame Husson. Tm 
telling you the story with the real names, you know, not 
made-up ones. Madame Husson spent most of her 
ume in good works, helping the poor and rewarding the 
deserving. Tiny, mincing, her head surmounted by a 
black silk peruke, formal and polite, on the best of terms 
with God, as represented by the Abbe Malou, she had the 
horror, an instinctive horror, of vice, and most of 
all for that vice which the Church calls incontinence. Pre- 
marital getting of children drove her beside herself with 

rage, and exasperated her until she was almost out of 
her wits. 

Now it was the period when May Queens were being 
crowned all round Paris, and Madame Husson was taken 
with the idea of having a May Queen at Gtsors. 

She laid her project before the Ahb 6 Malou, and he at 
once drew up a list of candidates. 

But Madame Husson had a certain maidservant, an old 
maidservant named Franjoise, as uncompromising as her 
nil stress. 

As soon as the priest had gone, the mistress called her 
and said to her : 

Listen, Franjoise, here are the girls whom his Reverence 
su^ests to me for the prize of virtue : try and find out 
what people about here think of them.' 

And Fran9oise went forth 10 spy out the land. She 
raked together all the gossip, all the tales, all the scandal, 
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every vaguest htnL For fear that she should foiget any- 
thing, she wrote it a]l down in her household accounts 
along with the items of expenditure, and handed it every 
morning to Madame Husson, who used to read, after she 
had adjusted her spectacles on her thin nose : 

Bread 2d. 

Milk 

Butter 

Malonia Levesque disgraised herself last year with Mathurin 
Poilus 


One Leg of Mutton 
Salt 



Rosalie Vatinel was met in the wood at Riboudet with 
C^sarie Piinoir by Madame On^sime, the wosher Woman, 
on the 20th of July at dusk. 


Radishes Jd. 

Vinegar id. 

Sorrel Salt id.. 


Josephine Durdent, that nobody thinks has gone Rong but 
she gets letters from young Oportun who works in Rouen 
who sent her a Bonet as a gift by the stage-coach.* 

** Not a single girl emerged unscathed ^m this searching 
investigation. Frangoise questioned every one, neighbours, 
tradesmen, the schoolmaster, the nuns at the school, and 
gathered up the faintest rumours. 

** Since there is not a girl in the universe upon whom 
the gossips have not looked askance, there was not found 
in the country-side a maiden safe from some scrap of 
scandal. 

** Now Madame Husson desired that the May Queen, 
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like Casar’s wife, should be quite above suspicion, and in 

the face of her servant’s housekeeping book she was reduced 
lo gnef and despair. 

The circle of choice was widened to include the neiuh- 
boutwg villages, but they found nothing. 

The Mayor was consulted. His candidates broke down, 
inose of Dr. Barbesol were no more successful, aliliough 

scientific guarantees. 

Then, one morning, Fran^oise, who had just returned 
rom one of her expeditions, said to her mistress : 

Look here, Madame, if you want to crotvn anyone, 
«• °ii« but Isidore in the whole district.’ 

“ Husson became deeply thoughtful. 

bhe knew him well, this Isidore, son of Virginia tlie 
greengrocer. His proverbial chastity had provided food for 
m Gisors for many a long day, and served as an 
iigaging subject of conversation for tlie town and of 
amusement for the girls, who delighted in teasing him. A 
I € over twenty years of age, big, ungainly, slow and 
imorous, he helped lii$ mother with her business, and 
P3SS€ his days, seated on a chair before the door, sorting 
trun and vegetables. 

He had an unhealthy fear of petticoats, which made 
im ower his eyes the moment one of the women ctniiing 
mto the shop looked at him with a smile, and thi.> well- 
own timidity of his made him the laughing-stock of all 
the wags in the district. 

. . words, lewd sayings, and obscene allusions made 

mm blush so promptly that Dr. Barbesol had nicknamed 
mm the thermometer of modesty. Did he or did he nor 
. neighbours asked themselves maliciously. Was 

J simply the presentiment of unknown and shameful 

rather indignation at the loathly contacts 
cntaied in love that seemed to move the son of the green- 
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grocer Virginie so strongly ? The message-boys of the 
district, when running past his shop, shouted out filthy 
sayings at the lop of their voices, in order to see him lower 
Ws eyes ; the girls passed and repassed before him, whisper- 
ing sly suggestions that drove him back into the house. 
The more impudent provoked him openly, in order to 
laugh at him and amuse themselves, made assignations, 
suggested a thousand abominable ideas. 

“ So Madame Husson had become deeply thoughtful. 

“ In truth, Isidore was an example of quite exceptional 
virtue, notorious, impregnable. No one, not even the most 
sceptical or the most unbelieving, could have or would 
have dared to suspect Isidore of infringing in the smallest 
degree any law pf morality whatever. Never once had he 
been seen in a caft, never once met in the streets of an 
evening, He went to bed at eight and got up at four. He 
was a paragon, a pearl. 

** All the same, Madame Husson still hesitated. The idea 
of substituting a May King for a May Queen troubled her, 
upset her a little, and she resolved to consult the Abb4 Malou. 

“ The Abb4 Malou replied : 

** ‘ What do you desire to reward, Madame ? Virtue, I 
take it, and nothing but virtue. 

“ ‘ What does it matter to you, therefore, whether virtue 
be in a male or a female ? Virtue is eternal, of no country 
and of no sex : it is just virtue,* 

** Thus encouraged, Madame Husson went to find the 
Mayor. 

“ He quite approved. 

“ ‘ We will hold a splendid festival,’ said he, ‘ and another 
year, if we find a woman as worthy as Isidore, we will 
crown a woman. We shall indeed set a lofty example to 
Naruerre. Let us not be exclusive, let us welcome all that 
is worthy.’ 
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“ Isidore, told of the honour, blushed deeply and seemed 
content. 

“ The day of the ceremony was fixed for the fifteenth of 
August, the Festival of the Vii^in Mary and of the Emperor 
Napoleon. 

“ The municipality had decided to lend an air of excep- 
tional splendour to this solemn ceremonial, and had placed 
the platform on the Couronneaux, a charming continuation 
of the ramparts of the old fortress, to which I will shortly 
take you. 

** By a natural reversal of public opinion, Isidore’s virtue, 
till then a matter for ridicule, became suddenly a matter for 
envy, since it was going to bring him five hundred francs, 
also a post office savings-book, with unlimited esteem and 
glory to spare. The girls now regretted their frivolity, 
their smirks, their immodest behaviour ; and Isidore, quite 
as modest and timorous as ever, had taken on a faint com- 
placent air that spoke his inward satisfaction. 

‘‘ With the arrival of the fifteenth of August, die whole 
of the Rue Dauphine was draped with flags. Ah, Tve 
forgotten to tell you after what event this roadway had 
been called Rue Dauphine. 

It would appear that the Dauphine, I don’t know now 
which one, when visiting Gisors, had been kept on exhibition 
so long by the authorities that, in the middle of a triumphal 
procession through the town, she stopped the procession 
before one of the houses in this street and exclaimed : 

‘ Oh, what a beautiful house, how I would like to visit 
it 1 Whose is it ? * 

“ They told her the owner’s name ; he was sought our, 
found and brought, embarrassed but covered with glory, 
before the princess. 

“ She stepped down from her carriage, entered ilie house, 
pretended to look over it from top to bottom, and even 
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remained shut up for some moments alone in one of the 
rooms. 

“ When she came out again, the people, flattered by the 
honour shown to a citizen of Gisors, shouted out : 

Long live the Dauphine/ 

“ But a little song was made up by some wag, and the 
street took the name of her Royal Highness, because : 

The Princess was in a hurry, 

And all ceremony waiving, 

She baptized it with a trickle 
Of her own Princessly saving. 

“ But let me return to Isidore. 

“ Flowers had been strewn all along the route of the 
procession, just as is customary at the procession of the 
Holy Sacrament, and the National Guard was called out, 
under the orders of its Chief, Commandant Desbarres, a 
stout old warrior of the Grande Arm^e, who proudly dis- 
played, beside a frame holding the Cross of Honour bestowed 
by the Emperor himself, a Cossack’s beard, cut at a single 
sabre-stroke from its owner’s chin by the Commandant, 
during the retreat from Russia. 

** The corps that he commanded was a picked body 
famous throughout the province, and his company of Gisors 
Grenadiers was in demand at all the important festivals 
within a radius of fifteen or twenty leagues. The story is 
told that King Louis Philippe, when reviewing the troops 
from Eure, stopped in wonder before the Gisors Company 
and cried out : 

“ ‘ Oh, who are these fine grenadiers ? ’ 

‘ Gisors men,’ replied the General. 

** * I might have known it,’ murmured the King. 

** The Commandant Desbarres set out with his men, 
headed by the band, to fetch Isidore from his mother’s shop. 
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“ After a brief tune had been played beneath his windows, 
the May King himself appeared upon the threshold. 

** He was clad from head to foot in white duck, and wore 
a straw hat, which bore, like a cockade, a small bunch of 
orange-blossom. 

“ This question of dress had given Madame Husson 
much anxiety. She hesitated for a long time between the 
black garment worn by those taking their first Communion 
and the full vesture of white. But Francoise, her adviser, 
decided her in favour of the full while, pointing out that 
the May King would look like a swan. 

** Behind him appeared his protectress, his godmother, 
the triumphant Madame Husson. She took his arm, ready 
for the start, and the Mayor took up his position on the 
other side of the May King. The drums began to beat. 
Commandant Desbarres gave the command : 

Present arms ! ’ 

“ The procession set off on its march towards the church, 
in the midst of a great crowd of people assembled from all 
the neighbouring villages. After a short Mass and a toucI)ing 
address from the Abb^ Malou, the procession headed for 
the Couronneaux, where the feast was set out in readiness 
under a tent. 

Before sitting down at table, the Mayor made a speech. 
Here are his exact words. I learnt them off by heart, for it 
was a fine speech : 

‘‘ ‘ Young man, a lady of wealth, beloved by the poor 
artd respected by the rich, Madame Husson, lo whom I here 
render thanks on behalf of the whole country', conceived 
the idea, the happy and kindly idea, of establishing in the 
town a prize for virtue which should be a worthy induce- 
ment to the inhabitants of this beautiful country-side. 

“ ‘You, young man, are the first to be chosen, the first 
to be crowned in this royal line of wisdom and chastity. 
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Your name will always stand at the head of this roll of the 
most worthy ; and it is demanded of you that your life — 
make no mistake about it — that your whole life should be 
in harmony with this happy beginning. To-day, in the 
presence of this noble woman who rewards your conduct, 
in the presence of these citizen-soldiers who have taken up 
their arms in your honour, in the presence of this deeply- 
moved throng, gathered together to acclaim you, or rather 
to acclaim Virtue in your person, you are entering into a 
solemn covenant with the town, with us all, to preserve 
until the day of your death the magnificent promise of 
your youth. 

“ ‘ Always bear this in mind, young man. You are the 
first seed sown in the field of hope, and we look to you to 
bring forth those fruits expiected of you.* 

“ The Mayor took three steps, opened his arms and 
clasped the sobbing Isidore to his heart. 

“ He sobbed, the May King, without knowing why, with 
mixed emotion, with pride, with vague and pleasant senti- 
ment. 

“ Then the Mayor placed in one of his hands the silk 
purse in which the gold chinked, five hundred francs in 
gold ! . . . and in the other a little savings-book. And in 
a solemn voice he pronounced : 

* Honour, glory and riches to virtue.* 

“ Commandant Desbarres cried out* 

“ ‘ Bravo.* 

“ The grenadiers cheered ; the people applauded. 

“ Madame Husson too dried her eyes. 

“ Then they sat down at their places around the table 
where the banquet was spread. 

“ It was never-ending and sumptuous. Course followed 
course ; yellow cider and red wine fraternised in glasses, side 
hy side, and mingled in the stomach. The rattle of plates, the 
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voices and the muffled tones of the music made a deep, 
ceaseless murmur, v/hich died away in the clear sky where 
the swallows flew. Every now and then Madame Husson 
adjusted her wig of black silk, which had slipped over one 
ear, and talked with the Abbe Malou. The Mayor, in high 
spirits, talked politics with Commandant Desbarres, and 
Isidore ate, Isidore drank, as he had never eaten and drunk 
before ! He helped himself again and again to everj'thing, 
finding out for the first time that it is sweet 10 feel one*s 
belly full of good things that please the palate before iliey 
please the stomach. He had adroitly loosened the buckle of 
his trousers, which tightened with the increasing pressure 
of his abdomen, and in silence, a little disturbed, however, 
by a stain of wine fallen on his cotton vest, he ceased to 
chew in order to lift the glass to his mouth and keep it there 
as long as possible, while he took slow sips of wine. 

The time for toasts came round. They were many and 
much applauded. The evening came : they had been at 
table since midday. Now there floated in the valley a thin, 
milky mist, the light vesture of night upon the streams and 
meadows : the sun dipped below the horizon : the cows 
lowed afar oflf in the mists of the pasture land. It was 
over: they returned towards Gisors. The procession, 
broken up now, marched helter-skelter. Madame Husson 
had taken Isidore's arm and was giving him much counsel, 
urgent and sound. 

** They stopped before the greengrocer's door and the 
May King was left in his mother's house. 

** She had not come home. Invited by her family to take 
part in the celebration of her son's triumph, she had lunched 
with her sister, after 
banqueting tent. 

“ So Isidore remained alone in the shop, into which 
darkness was penetrating. 


having followed the procession ro the 
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“ He sat down on a chair, flushed widi wine and pride, 
and looked around him. The carrots, cabbages and onions 
filled the closed room widi their strong vegetable smell, a 
rude, earthy odour, with which was mingled the sweet, 
penetrating smell of strawberries and the delicate, evasive 
perfume of a basket of peaches. 

“ The May King took one and ate it witli big bites, 
though his belly was round as a pumpkin. Then suddenly, 
delirious with joy, he began to dance ; and something 
rattled in his gown. 

** He was surprised, and plunged his hands into his 
pockets and drew' out the purse with the five hundred francs, 
which he had forgotten in his drunken joy. Five hundred 
francs ! What a fortune t He poured out the iouis on the 
counter and spread them out with a slow, caressing move* 
ment of his great open palm, in order to see them all at 
once. Tliere were twenty-five, twenty-five round coins, in 
gold ! all in gold. They shone on the wood in the deep 
gloom, and he counted them over and over again, placing 
his finger on each one and murmuring : 

“ ‘ One, two, three, four, five — a hundred ; six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten — two hundred.’ 

“ Then he put them back in the purse, which he replaced 
in his pocket. 

“ Who could know and who could describe the terrible 
conflict waged in the May King’s soul between good and 
evil, the tumultuous onset of Satan, the subtle tricks, the 
temptations that he hurled against this timid, virgin heart? 
What suggestions, what imaginings, what covetous desires 
did the Evil One invent to provoke and destroy this chosen 
soul ? Madame Husson’s elect seized his hat, the hat that 
still bore the little bunch of orange-blossom, and, going out 
by the little lane at the back of the house, disappeared into 
the night. • . . 
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** Virginie, the greengrocer, warned that her bon had 
returned, came back almost at once and found the house 
empty. She waited, without qualms at Hrsi : then, at tlie 
end of a quarter of an hour, she made inquiries. Her 
neighbours in the Rue Dauphine had seen Isidore come in, 
but had not seen him go out again. Then they went to 
look for him, but they found no trace of him. The green- 
grocer, dismayed, ran to the Town Hall : the Mayor knew 
nothing, except that he liad left the May King at tl^e door 
of his home. Madame Husson had just gone to bed when 
she was informed that her protege had disappeared. Site 
put on her wig again, got up and went l^crself to the green- 
grocer’s. Virginie, whose simple soul was easily moved, 
was weeping copiously in the middle of her cabbages, carrots 
and onions. 

“ An accident was feared. But wliat ? Commandant 
Desbarres informed the police, who made a round of tlie 
town ; and on the way to Ponioise Uiey found the little 
bunch of orange-blossom. It was laid on a table, around 
which the authorities held counsel. The M ’ ’ ^ must 
have been the victim of some ruse, some tricK of jealousy : 
but how ? What means had been employed to carry off 
this innocent, and to what end ? 

Weary of the vain search, the authorities retired to bed. 
Virginie, all alone, lay awake in tears. 

“ Now, the following evening, when the coach from Paris 
passed through on its way back, the town of Cisors lieard 
with amazement that its May King had stopped tlte vehicle 
two hundred yards out of the town, had got in, and paid for 
his seat with a louis,for which he had received the change, and 
that he had quietly left the coach in die heart of the great city. 

“ Feeling ran very high in the district. Letters were 
exchanged between the Mayor and the Cluef of the Paris 
Police, but resulted in no discovery. 
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“ Day followed day, the week ran out. 

“ Then, one morning, Dr. Barbesol noticed, sitting on 
the threshold of a door, a man clad in dirty linen, asleep 
with his head against the wall. He approached, and recog- 
nised Isidore. He tried to waken him, and was unable to 
do so. The ex-May King was in a deep sleep, uncannily 
deep, and the doctor, surprised, went in search of help to 
carry the young man to Boucheval, the chemist’s, ^^en 
they lifted him up, an empty bottle appeared, hidden under 
him ; the doctor sniffed it and declared that it had con- 
tained brandy. It was a hint as to the remedies required. 
They succeeded. 

** Isidore was drunk, drunk and besotted by eight days of 
debauchery, drunk and so disgusting that a rag-picker 
wouldn’t have touched him. His beautiful vesture of white 
linen was all rags and tatters, dirty, yellow, greasy, muddy, 
tom, beggarly ; and his person smelt of all the odours of 
the sewer, the gutter and vice. 

He was washed, preached at, locked up, and, for four 
days did not stir out of the house. He seemed ashamed and 
penitent. They had failed to find on him either the purse 
with the five hundred francs, or the little savings-book, or 
even his silver watch, a sacred heirloom bequeathed to him 
by his father the fruiterer. 

“ On the fifth day, he ventured into the Rue Dauphine. 
Many curious glances followed him, and he went past the 
houses with bent head and furtive eyes. He vanished from 
sight at the point where the country opens out into the 
valley ; but two hours later he reappeared, hiccuping and 
reeling against the walls. He was drunk, dead drunk. 

'* Nothing could cure him. 

** Driven out by his mother, he became a carter and drove 
the coal wagons for the firm of Pougrisel, which is still in 
existence. 
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His fame as a drunkard became so great and extensive 
that, even at Evreux, they speak of Madame Husson’s May 
King, and the drunken scoundrels of the district have pre- 
served tliis nickname. 

A good action is never wasted.” 


Dr. Marambot rubbed his hands together as he ended his 
story. I asked him : 

” Did you know the May King personally ? ** 

” Oh, yes, I had the honour of closing his eyes.” 

” What did he die of?” 

” From an attack of delirium tremens, of course ! ” 

We had arrived by this time at the old fortress, a pile of 
ruined walls surmounted by the high tower of Saint Thomas 
of Canterbury, and the tower called the Prisoner’s Tower. 

Marambot told me the story of diis prisoner who, by 
means of a nail, covered the walls of his cel) with sculpture, 
following the movements of the sun through the narrow 
cleft of a loophole. 

Then I learned that Clotaire II had given the patrimony 
of Gisors to his cousin Saint Remain, that Gisors ceased to 
be the capital of all Vexin after the Treaty of Saint-Claire- 
sur-Epte, that the town was the salient strategic point of 
the whole of this part of France, and that by reason of this 
natural advantage it had been captured and recaptured times 
without number. By order of Guillaume le Roux, the 
celebrated engineer Robert de Belesme constructed there a 
strong fortress, later attacked by Louis le Gros, then by the 
Norman barons, defended by Robert de Candos, yielded 
finally to Louis le Gros by Geoffrey Plantagenet, retaken 
by the English through the Templars’ treachery, quarrelled 
over by Philippe Auguste and Richard Cceur de Lion, 
burned by Edward III of England, who failed to take the 
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castle, rebuilt by the English in 1419, surrendered later to 
Charles VII by Richard de Marbury, taken by the Duke of 
Calabria, occupied by the League, lived in by Henry IV, 
etc., etc. 

And Marambot, with deep conviction, roused almost to 
eloquence, repeated : 

** What villains the English are ! What drunken scoundrels, 
my friend ; May Kings, every one of them, the hypocrites ! ” 

He was silent, then stretched his arm towards the tliread 
of river gleaming in the meadow. 

“ Do you know that Henry Monnier was one of the people 
who Bshed regularly on the banks of the Epte ? ” 

“ No, I didn’t know.” 

” And Bouff 4 , old man, Bouffi made stained glass here.” 

“ Well, I never 1 ” 

” He did. How is it you don’t know all that ? ” 
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/ Corsica, At Nice 

I took ship for Basiia, and as soon as we were out ar sea 

I saw a charming, quietly-dressed young woman sitting on 

looking out to sea. “ Ah,” I said to 
myself, there s my friend for the voyage ” 

l>er, mv mind 

filled with the questions that leap into any man’s mind when 
he sees an unknown and interesting woman ; what was her 
Class, her age, what sort of a woman was she > Then, from 
what he can see, he speculates on what he can't see. Eye 
and mind peer through the bodice and under the gown. He 
observes the line of the bust when she is seated : he tries 
to catch a glimpse of her ankle : he notes the texture of her 
hand winch reveals the fineness of the rest of her limbs, and 
Je shape and site of her ear, which is a truer indication of 
birth than a birth certificate, that must always be open to 
dispute. He tries to hear her speak, to get at the character 
of her mind and the tendern.-ss of her heart through the 

pitch and all the subtle gradations of the spoken word 
reveal the mysterious structure of the soul: difficult 
hough It may be to grasp it, there is always perfect 

So I observed my neighbour attentively, watching the 
signs, analping her movements, keeping mv eyes open for 
the revelations her every attitude would make. 

bhe opened a small bug and took out a newspaper. I 
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rubbed my hands : “ Tell me what you read, and I will tell 
you what you are.” 

She began at the leading article with the air of a person 
savouring a delicate pleasure. The name of her paper leaped 
to my eyes : Echo de Parts. I was puzzled. She was 
reading one of Scholl's scandalous commentaries. Devil 
take her, she read Scholl. . . . Scholl. She began to smile : 
a pointed jest. So she was not a prude, or an innocent. So 
much the better. A reader of Scholl— yes, a lover of our 
native wit, its fine shades, and its salt, even its pepper. A 
good sign. I thought : let us try her on another tack. 

I went and sat near her, and began to read, no less 
attentively, a volume of poetry that I had bought for the 
journey : the Chanson d* amour by Filix Frank. 

I observed that she had caught the name on the binding 
with one rapid glance, as a bird on the wing catches a fly. 
Several passengers, men, walked past us to look at her. 
But she seemed to think of nothing but her column of 
town scandal. When she had finished it, she laid her paper 
down between us. 

I bowed and said : 

“ May I glance through your paper ? ” 

Certainly.” 

Do you care to look at this volume of verse in the 
meantime ? ” 

'' Yes, certainly. Is it amusing ? ” 

The question puzzled me slightly. It is not usual to ask 
if a collection of verse is amusing. I answered ; 

” It’s better than that ; it*s charming, delicate, and the 
work of an artist.” 

” Give it to me, then.” 

She took the book, opened it, and began to glance through 
it with a vaguely surprised air that made it clear she rarely 
read verse. 
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Some of it seemed to move her, some made her smile, 
but a different smile from the one she had worn when 
reading her paper. 

I asked her suddenly j 

“ Do you like it ? 

Yes, but I like amusing things myself, very amusing 
things : I m not sentimental.” 

We began to talk. I learned that she was the wife of a 
captain of dragoons, stationed at Ajaccio, and that she was 
going to join her husband. , ; 

I very soon guessed that she had little love for this 
husb^d of hers. She did love him, but with the mild 
aHection a woman retains for a husband who has not fulfilled 
the hopes roused in courting days. He had drifted from 
garnson to garrison, through a number of small, dull towns, 
such very dull towns ! Now he was stationed in this island, 
which must be very gloomy indeed. No, every one’s life 
was not amusing. She would rather have gone on living at 
Lyons with her parents, for she knew every one in Lyons. 
But now she had to go to Corsica. The'Minister really 
treated her husband pretty badly, although he had an 
excellent service record. 

And we discussed the places where she would have liked 
to live. 

“ Do you like Paris ? ” I asked. 

‘‘ Oh,” she cried, " do I like Paris ? How can you ask 
such a question ? ” 

And she began talking about Paris with such ardent 
enthusiasm, such wild envy, that I thought: “This is ihe 
right string to touch.” 

She adored Paris from afar, widi a passion of repressed 
gluttony, with the exa^erated longing of a provincial and 
the maddened impatience of a caged bird who all day looks 
at a wood from the window where he hangs. 
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She began to question me, stammering in an agony of 
impatience : she wanted to be told everything, everything, 
in five minutes. She knew the names of all the famous 
people, and of many others whom I had never heard 
mentioned. 

“ How is M. Gounod ? And M. Sardou ? Oh, how I 
love M. Sardou $ plays ! How amusing and witty they are ! 
Every time I see one, I dream of it for a week. IVe read 
a book of M. Daudet's, too, which I enjoyed enormously. 
Sapho — do you know it? Is M. Daudet nice-looking? 
Have you seen him ? And M. Zola, what is he like ? If 
you only knew how Germinal made me cry ! Do you 
remember the litde child who dies in the dark ? How 
terrible that is ! It nearly made me ill. There's nothing to 
laugh at in that, my word. I've read a book of M. Bouiget's, 
too, Crutlle £nigme, I have a cousin who was so excited 
about this novel that she wrote to M. Bourget. I thought 
the book too romantic. I like something humorous better. 
Do you know M, Gr^vin ? And M. Coquelin ? And 
M. Damala ? And M. Rochefort ? They say he*s a great 
wit. And M. de Cassagnac? Is it true that he fights a 
duel every day ? . . 

Somewhere about the end of an hour, her stock of 
questions began to run low, and having satisfied her curiosity 
by the wildest flights of imagination, I was able to talk 
myself. 

I told her stories about the doings of society. Parisian 
society, real society. She listened with all her ears and all 
her heart. She must indeed have gathered a pretty picture 
of the fair and famous ladies of Paris. There was nothing 
but love-aflairs, assignations, speedy conquests and im- 
passioned defeats. She kept asking me : 

‘‘ Oh, is real society like that ? " 

I smiled as one who knows : 
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“ Of course. It's only the middle-class women who lead 
a dull monotonous life for the sake of their virtue, a virtue 
for which no one thanks them.*’ 

myself to undermine virtue with tremendous 
strokes of irony philosophy and nonsense. I made magni- 
ficent and graceful fun of the poor wretches who let them- 
selves grow old without ever having known the good things 
of life, the sweet, tender, gallant things that life offere 
without ever having savoured the delicious pleasure of long, 
burning stolen kisses, and all just because they have married 
a worthy dolt of a husband, the reserve of whose marital 
embraces allows them to go to their graves in ignorance of 
all the refinements of sensual pleasure and all the delicate 
ecstasies of love. 


Then I cited further anecdotes, anecdotes of eaiineis 
intrigues which I swore were common know- 
ledge. And the refrain of all mv tales was a discreet, veiled 
eulogy of swift secret love, of sensations snatched in passing, 
like fruit, and forgotten as soon as enjoyed. 

Night fell, a calm, warm night. The big ship, shaken 
from stem to stern by its engines, glided over the sea, under 
^5t roof of the wine-dark sky, starred with fire. 

The little provincial was not talking now. She drew 
slow breaths and sometimes sighed. Suddenly she rose. 

I m going to bed.” said slie. ” Good night, Monsieur.” 

^ne shook hands with me. 

I knew that on the following evening she would have lo 
take the coach that runs from Basiia to Ajaccio across the 
mountains, making the journey bv night. 

I answered : 


“ Good night, Madame.*’ 

And I, too, betook myself to the bunk in niv cabin. 

First thing next day, I took three places inside the coacli, 
all three places, for myself. 
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As I was climbing into the old carriage that was going 
to leave Basda at nightfall, the conductor asked me if I 
would not agree to give up one comer to a lady* 

I asked brusquely : 

“ To what lady ? ” 

“ To the wife of an officer going to Ajacdo.'* 

Tell the lady that I shall be glad if she will occupy one 
of the seats/’ 

She arrived, having, she said, been asleep all day. She 
apologised, thanked me and got in. 

The coach was a sort of hermetically sealed box, into 
which light entered only through the two doors. So there 
we were shut up together inside. The carriage proceeded 
at a trot, a quick trot ; then began to follow the mountain 
road. A fresh, powerful scent of aromadc herbs drifted in 
through the lowered panes, the heady scent that Corsica so 
pours out into the surrounding air ffiat sailors passing out 
at sea smell It, a pungent scent like the smell of bodies, like 
the sweat of the green earth impregnated with perfLimes 
drawn out by the ardent sun and given to the passing wind. 

I began to talk of Paris again, and again she listened to 
me with feverish attendon. My stories grew daring, subdy 
dicolUti : I used allusive, two-edged words, words that set 
the blood on 6re. 

The night was on us. I could see nothing now, not even 
the white patch that had been the girl’s face. Only the 
coachman’s lantern flung a ray of light over the four horses, 
that were climbing the road at a walking pace. 

Somedmes for a little while, undl it died away in the 
distance behind us, we heard the sound of a torrent dashing 
over the rocks, and mingling with the sound of little bells. 

Gently I stretched out my foot and met hers, which was 
not withdrawn. Then I sat sdll, waiting, and suddenly, 
changing my tune, I talked tenderly, affectionately. I had 
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reached out my hand and touched hers. She did not with- 
draw that either. I went on talking, nearer her ear, very 
near her mouth. Already I felt her heart beating against 
my breast. It was beating quickly and loudly — a good 
sign then, slowly, I pressed my lips on her neck, sure 
that I had her, so sure that I would have wagered any 
money on it. 

But all at once she started as if she had awakened, starred 
so violently that I reeled to the other end of the coacli. 
Then, before I was able to understand, to reflect, lo think 
at all, I first of all received five or six staggering slaps, then 
a shower of blows rained on me, sharp, savage blows that 
struck me all over, unable as I was to parr)* them in the 
profound darkness that covered the struggle. 

I put out my hands, trying vainly to seize her arms. 
TTien, not knowing what else to do, I turned sharply round, 
and presented my back to her furious attack, hiding my 
head in the comer of the panels. 

She seemed to guess, perhaps from the sound of her 
blows, this despairing manceuvre, and abruptly ceased to 
beat me. 

A few seconds later she was back in her comer and had 
begun to cry, and she sobbed wildly for an hour at least. 

J had seated myself again, very distressed and very much 
ashamed. I would have liked to speak to her, but what 
should I say ? I could think of nothing ! Apologise ? 
That would be absurd. Wliat would you have said ! No 
more than I did, Til take my oath. 

She was crying softly now, and sometimes uttering deep 
sighs that filled me with grief and compassion. I would 
have liked to comfort her, to caress her as if she had been 
an unhappy child, to ask her pardon, kneel to her. But 1 
did not dare. 

These situations are too stupid. 
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She grew quiet at last, and we remained each in our own 
comer, still and silent, while the carriage rolled on, stopping 
now and then for fresh horses. We both shut our eyes 
very quickly at these halts, to avoid seeing one another 
when the bright light of a stable lantern shone into the 
coach. Then the coach set out again ; and all the time the 
pungent, scented air of the Corsican mountains caressed our 
cheeks and our lips, and went to my head like wine. 

Christ, what a glorious journey it would have been 
if . , . if my companion had not been such a little fool, 

But gradually light hlcered into the carriage, the pale 
light of early dawn. I looked at my neighbour. She was 
pretending to be asleep. The sun, risen behind the moun« 
tains, filled with its radiance a vast blue gulf set around with 
granite -crested peaks. On the edge of the bay a 
white town came into sight, still lying in shadow. 

Then my neighbour pretended to wake, she opened her 
eyes (they were red), she opened her mouth as if she were 
yawning and had been asleep a long time. She hesitated, 
blushed and stammered : 

‘‘ Shall we be there soon ? 

“ Yes, Madame, in an hour or so/* 

She added, gazing into space : 

It is very tiring to spend the night in a carriage/* 

“ Yes, it breaks one’s back/* 

“ Especially after a crossing,** 

“ Yes/* 

“ Is not that Ajaccio in front of us ? ** 

“ Yes, Madame/* 

“ I wish we were there/* 

“ I am sure you do/* 

Her voice sounded a little troubled ; her manner was 
rather awkward, her glance did not meet mine very readily. 
But she seemed to have forgotten the whole episode. 
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I admired her. What instinctive intriguers these creatures 
are ! What diplomatists ! 

We did, indeed, arrive in another hour; and a tall 
dragoon, with the figure of a Hercules, was standing in 
front of the office ; he waved a handkerchief as the coach 
came in sight. 

My neighbour flung herself wildly into his arms, and 
kissed him at least twenty tiroes, repeating : 

Are you all right ? How I have been aching to see 
you again ! ** 

My trunk was handed down from the roof and I was 
discreetly withdrawing when she cried : 

Oh, you are going away without saying good-bye 
to me.'" 

I stammered : 

Madame, I did not wish to intrude on your happiness. 

Then she said to her husband : 

Thank this gentleman, darling : he has been most kind 
to me on the journey. He even offered me a place in the 
coach which he had reserved for himself. It is nice to meet 
with such friendly companions.** 

The husband took my hand and thanked me warmly. 

The young wife watched us with a smile. I must have 
looked a rare fool. 



HYDROPHOBIA ? 

NIy deaa Genevieve, you ask me to tell you about my 
honeymoon. How shall I dare ? Sly wretch that you are, 
never to tell me anything, upon my word, not even the 
least hint. Just think, youVe been married for eighteen 
months, you pretend to be my best friend, you never kept 
anything from me before, and you hadn^t the kindness to 
warn me. If you^d only given me a hint, if you’d put me 
on my guard about it, if you*d let the least suspicion penetrate 
to my mind, the very least, you would have saved me from 
making such a fool of myself that I soil blush about it, and 
my husband will laugh about it till the day he dies, and no 
one but you is to blame for it. 

I have made myself frightfully ridiculous for ever, I have 
made one of those mistakes one never forgets, through your 
fault, your fault, you bad girl. . . . Oh, if Td only ^own 1 
Well, Pm growing bolder as I write and I think I'll tell you 
the whole story. But promise me you won't laugh too much. 
Don’t expect a comedy. It’s a drama. 

You remember my wedding. I had to leave the same 
evening for my honeymoon. I was certainly not much like 
Paulette, whose story Gvp has told so amusingly in her 
witty novel, Autour du Afariage, And if my mother had 
said to me, as Madame d’Hautretan said to her daughter : 

Your husband will take you in his arms . . • and . . •” 

I should assuredly not have replied as Paulette did, shouting 
with laughter: "Don’t go on, mamma ... I know all 
that as well as you do. • . 

I knew nothing at all, and mamma, poor mamma who is 
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frightened of the least thing, had not even dared to approach 
this delicate subject. 

Well, at five o’clock in the evening, after the luncheon, 
they announced that the carriage was waiting for me. The 
guests had gone, I was ready, I can remember still the sound 
of the t^nks being brought down the staircase, and the 
nas^ voice of papa, who did not want to show that he was 
crying. As he embraced me, the poor man said ; “ Be 
brave, as though I were going to have a tooth out. As 
for mamma, she was a fountain. My husband was hurrying 
me away to escape these difficult farewells ; I was in tears 
myself, although I was very happy, I can’t explain that, 
but its none the less true. Suddenly I felt something 
tugging at my gown. It was Bijou, quite forgotten since 
the morning. The poor beast was saying good-bye to me 
after his fashion. It went to my heart a little, and I was 
wild to kiss my dog. I snatched him up (you know he’s 
the size of my fist) and began to cover him with kisses. 

I adore caressing animals. It gives me a soft pleasure, a 
sort of thrill, it’s heavenly. 

As for Bijou, he was like a mad thing, he pawed me, 
licked me and nibbled me as he docs when he’s very happy. 
Suddenly he took hold of my nose with his teeth and I felt 
him hurt me. I gave a little cry and put the dog on the 
ground. He had given me a real bite in play. I was bleeding. 
Everybody was very distressed. They brought water, 
vinegar and bandages, and my husband wanted to look 
after me himself. It was nothing, however, two tiny holes 
like the pricks made by a needle. In five minutes the blood 
had stopped and I set off. 

We had decided to travel in Normandy for about six 
weeks. 

We reached Dieppe in the evening. When I say 
“ evening I mean midnight. 
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You krow how I love the sea. I declared to my husband 
that I would not go to bed without having seen it. He 
seemea very amazed. I laughed and asked him : 

Are you sleepy ? 

He answered : 

“ No, my dear, but surely you understand that I am 
longing to be alone with you.” 

I was surprised. 

Alone with me.^ Bui weVe been alone in the train all' 
the way from Paris.” 

He smiled. 

Yes ... but ... in the train, it's not the same thing 
as being alone in our room.” 

I would not give in : 

Well, we sliall be alone on the seashore, and that's 
that.” 

That certainly did not please him. However, he said : 

” Very well, since you wish it.” 

It was a glorious night, one of those nights tJiat fill the 
imaginative with vast, dim ideas, felt rather than thought, a 
night to make one long to open one's arms, spread one's 
wings, embrace the whole sky— I don’t know. But it seems 
as if one might be just on the verge of understanding strange 
mysteries. 

There is a Dream in the air, and Romance that pierces 
the heart, and happiness that does not belong to this earth, 
a sort of divine intoxication born of scars, and moon, and 
moving silvered water. Life holds no better moments. 
They make one's life seem different, touched to beauty, 
delicately rare ; they are like a revelation of what might 
be ... or what will be. 

My husband, however, seemed impatient to return. ” Are 
you cold ? ” I asked him. " No. Then look at cliat little 
boat over there ; it seems asleep on the water. We couldn't 
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find a lovelier place than this, could we > I would gladly 
stay here until daylight. Tell me, wouldn’t you like us to 
wait for the dawn ? ” 

He thought that I was making fun of him, and he dragged 
me back to the hotel almost by force. If I had only known ! 
Oh, the wretch ! 

When we were alone I felt ashamed, awkward, without 
1^0 wing why, I assure you. At last I sent him aw'ay into 
the drawing-room and I got into bed. Oh, my dear, how 
can I lel! you > But here it is. He must have taken my 
utter innocence for shyness, my utter simplicity for depravity, 
my trustful and artless freedom for deliberate coquetry, and 
he did not trouble himself to be as delicately discreet and 
kind as he ought to have been to make such mysteries 
explicable, understandable and acceptable to an unsuspecting 
and absolutely unprepared mind. 

And, all at once, 1 thought that he had lost his head, 
Then I was overcome with fear and I asked him if he 
wanted to kill me. Wlien you arc terror-stricken, you don’t 
reason, you don’t think at all, you just go mad. In an 
instant, I imagined the most frightful things. I thought of 
the news items in the newspapers, of mysterious crimes, of 
all the stories whispered about young girls who have married 
wicked men. Did I know this man ? I struggled, repulsed 
him, mad with fear. I even tore out a handful of his hair, 
and one side of his moustache ; the effort freed me, and I 
leaped up, shouting “ Help.” I ran to the door, drew back 
the bolts and rushed out on to the staircase, almost naked. 

Other doors opened. Men in night-shirts appeared, with 
lights in their hands. I fell into the arms of one of them, 
and implored him to protect me. He threw himself on mv 
husband. 

I don’t know what happened after that. They fought 
and shouted ; then they laughed ; I’ve never heard such 
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laughter. The whole house laughed, from cellar to attic. 
I heard loud bursts of merriment in the corridors, and in 
the bedrooms above. The scullions were laughing in the 
garrets, and the porter writhed on his mattress in the hall. 

Think of it, in a hotel ! 

When it was all over, I was left alone again with my 
husband, who gave me some brief explanations, much as he 
might have explained a chemical experiment before trying 
it. He was by no means pleased. I wept until it grew light, 
and we went away as soon as the hotel doors were opened. 

That’s not all. 

Next day, we arrived at Pourville, which is still only the 
beginnings of a seaside town. My husband overwhelmed 
me with little attentions and kindnesses. After his first 
annoyance he seemed altogether delighted. Ashamed and 
miserable as I was over the previous day’s adventure, I made 
myself as agreeable as anyone could, and as docile. But 
you can’t imagine the horror, the disgust, the hatred almost, 
with which Henry inspired me since I had learned the 
monstrous secret that is so carefully hidden from young 
girls. I felt desperate, so sad I wanted to die, disgusted 
with everything, tormented by longing to return to my 
poor parents. The following day, we arrived at fitretat. 
All the visitors were in a state of great excitement : a young 
woman, bitten by a little dog, had just died of hydrophobia. 

A terrible shiver ran down my spine when I heard them 
talking about it at the hotel table. It suddenly struck me 
that my nose was paining me, and I felt queer sensations all 
along my limbs. 

I did not sleep that night : I had quite forgotten my 
husband. Suppose I too was going to die of hydrophobia. 
The next day I asked the head waiter for details. He told 
me the most frightful stor>'. I spent the day walking on 
the cliff. I said nothing, I was thinking. Hydrophobia ! 
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What a horrible death ! Henry asked me : “ Wliat’s the 
matter ? You seem sad/’ “ Nothing, nothing,*’ I answered. 
I stared distractedly at the sea, without seeing it at all : 
I stared at the farm and the fields, bur I could not have said 
what I was looking at. Not for anything in the world 
would I have confessed to the thought that was torturing 
me. I had pains, genuine pains in my nose. I insisted on 
going back. 

As soon as we returned to the hotel, I shut myself in my 
room to examine the wound. There was nothing to be 
seen now. There was no mistake about it, however, it was 
hurting me. 

I wrote to my mother at once, a short letter that she 
must have thought very strange. I demanded an immediate 
reply to certain unimportant questions. After I had signed 
it, I added r ** Above all, don’t forget to give me news of 
Bijou.’* 

The next day I could not eat, but I refused to see a doctor. 

I spent the day sitting on the beach watching the batliers in 
the water. They arrived, some fat, some thin, and all ugly 
in their frightful costumes ; but I hardly had the heart to 
laugh. I was thinking : “ They’re happy, those people. 
They haven’t been bitten. ThtyU live. They have nothing 
to fear. They can amuse themselves in any way they like. 
How peaceful they are 1 ” 

I kept lifting my hand to my nose to feel it. Was it 
swelling up ? As soon as I got back to the hotel, I shut 
myself in my room to look at it in the glass. Oh, if it had 
changed colour I should have died on the spot. 

That evening, I felt suddenly something like affection for 
my husband, an affection born of despair. I felt that he 
was kind, I leaned on his arm. Twenty times I was on the 
verge of telling him my dreadful secret, but I held my 
tongue. 
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He took the most abominable advantage of my self- 
abandon and my utter exhaustion of spirit. I had not 
strength enough to resist him, nor even the will. I would 
have endured anything, suffered anytliing. The next day, 
I had a letter from mother. She answered my questions, 
but did not mention Bijou. I thought at once r ‘‘ He's 
dead and they're hiding it from me.** Then I wanted to 
run to tile telegraph office to send a wire. A thought 
stopped me: ‘‘If he is really dead, they won’t tell me.” 
So I resigned myself to another rwo days of agony. And 
I wrote again. I asked them to send me the dog to amuse 
me, because I was a little bored. 

In the afternoon I was seized with a trembling fit. I could 
not life a full glass without spilling half the contents. My 
mind was in a lamentable state. Towards dusk I escaped 
from my husband and hurried to the church. I prayed 
for a long time. 

On the way back I felt fresh pains in my nose and I went 
into a chemist’s whose shop was lit up. I told him that a 
friend of mine had been bitten and I asked his advice. But 
I forgot everything as soon as he said it, my mind was so 
troubled. I remembered only one thing : “ Purgings are 
often recommended.” I bought several bottles of goodness 
knows what, on the pretext of giving them to my friend. 

The dogs I met filled me with horror and a wild desire to 
take to my heels and run away. Several times I thought 
that I felt an impulse to bite them too. 

I had a horribly restless night. My husband' profited 
thereby. First thing in the morning, I received a reply 
from my mother. Bijou, she said, was quite well. But it 
would be too risky to send him alone by rail like that. 

So they would not send him to me. He was dead ! 

I could not sleep again. As for Henry, he snored. He 
woke up several times. I was exhausted. 
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The following day, I bathed in the sea. 1 almost fainted 
on going into die water, I felt so terribly cold. I was still 
more distraught by this sensation of bitter cold. My legs 
shook dreadfully, but die worst pain of all was in my nose. 

Someone happened to introduce the local medical inspector 
to me, a charming man. I led up to my subject very subdy. 

cn told him that a few days ago my young dog had 
itten me, and I asked him what would have to be done if 
in ^^maiion set in. He began to laugh and answered : 

n your case, Madame, I could think of only one course, 
which would be to operate on you.” 

And as I did not understand, he added ; 

And that would be your husband’s business.” 

was no farther on and no wiser wlien 1 left him. 

enry seemed very gay and very happy this evening. 

€ Casino in the evening, but he did not wait 

^ show before suggesting to me that w^e 

I Nothing interested me anv more now; 

J f^l m with his wish. ■ 

anr? ^ could not rest in bed, my nerves were exhausted 
, readier for sleep. He 

•r L j caressed me, and was as gentle and tender as 
hU ^ guessed how I was su^^c•^ing. I endured 

without even realising what he w-as doing, 
^^^hout thinking about it at all. 

extra ^ A ^ ^ sudden spasm seized me, the most 

and awful spasm. I uttered one frightful cry, 

j ^y ^^sband, wdio w'as holding me closely, 

the d 3nd threw myself on my face near 

lost madness, a dreadful madness. I was 

distracted, lifted me up and begged me to 
Was tT’ ^ matter. But I would not speak. I 

signed now. I waited for death. I knew that after 
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a few hours* respite, another spasm would seize me, then 
another, undl the last one, which would be fatal. 

I let him cany me back to bed. Towards daybreak, 
my husband’s irritating obsessions brought on a fresh 
attack, which lasted longer than the first. I felt a wild 
impulse to rend, bite, scream; it was terrible, but less 
disagreeable than I would have believed. 

Towards eight o’clock in the morning, I fell asleep for 
the first time for four nights. 

At eleven o’clock, a beloved voice woke me. It was 
mamma : my letter had alarmed her, and she had come 
hurrying to see me. She held a large hamper in her hand 
and suddenly I heard barks coming from it. I snatched it, 
quite distraught, and wild with hope. I opened it, and 
Bijou jumped on to the bed ; he caressed me, and frisked 
about, and rolled on my pillow, quite mad with joy. 

Well, my darling, believe me or not, as you like ... I 
only understood next day. 

What tricks our imagination can play us 1 To think what 
I imagined I Tell me, isn’t it too stupid ? . . . 

I have never, you understand, don’t you, confessed to 
anyone the tortures I suffered during those four days. 
Suppose my husband had known. He makes enough fun 
of me already over our Dieppe adventure. For the matter 
of that, his jests don’t trouble me much. I am used to them. 
One gets used to everything in this life. . . . 


THE MODEL 


The little town of Etretat, curved like the crescent 
moon, with its white cliffs, white pebbly strand and blue 
sea, drowsed under the sun of a day in mid-July. At the 
two points of the crescent, the two harbours, the small one 
on the right, the big one on the left, thrust out into the 
quiet water a dwarf foot and the foot of a colossus ; and 
the needle, almost as high as the cliff, broad-based and 
tapering to the summit, reared its pointed head towards 

the sky. , . , 

On the beach, beside the waves, a crowd of people sat 

watching the bathers. On the terrace of the Casino mcjre 
people sat or walked, spreading out under the brilliant sky 
into a garden of gay frocks blazing with red and blue 
umbrellas, embroidered on top witli silken flowers. 

On the promenade at the end of die terrace, other people, 
the quid unassuming ones, sauntered, far from the elegant 

crowd. , 

A young man, a well-known, celebrated artist, Jean 

Summer by name, was walking gloomily beside a small 
invalid carriage in which a young woman was lying, ns 
wife. A servant was gently pushing this sort of wheeled 
arm-chair, and the cripple gazed sadly at the joyful s y, 
the joyful day and the joyful crowd. 

They did not speak. They did not look at each other. 

“ Let us stop a little,” said the young woman. 

They stopped, and the painter seated himself on a folding 
chair, which the manservant produced for him. 

People passing behind the still, silent couple looked at 
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them pityingly. Gossip had created a whole legend of 
devotion. He had married her in spite of her infirmity, 
touched by her love, they said. 

A litde farther off, two young men were talking, sitting 
on a capstan, gazing into space. 

“ No, it’s not true. I tell you I know Jean Summer very 
well.*’ 

** Well, but why did he marry her } She was already a 
cripple before her marriage, wasn’t she ? ” 

“ Exactly. He married her ... he married her ... as a 
man does marry, dammit, because he’s a fool 1 ” 

“ But what else ? ” 

“ What else . . . what else, my friend ? There is nothing 
else. A man is an ass because he’s an ass. And besides, 
you know very well that painters are particularly given to 
ridiculous marriages ; almost all of them marry models, old 
mistresses, women soiled in one way or another. Why is 
it ? Who knows } One would suppose, on the contrary, 
that the constant society of that flock of imbeciles called 
models ought to have filled men with a lasting disgust for 
that brand of female. Not at all. After making them pose, 
they marry them. Read Alphonse Daudet’s little book, 
which is so true, so cruel and so fine : Ftmmts d'Anisus^ 

“ Fate intervened with the couple you see there in a very 
special and terrible way. The little woman staged a comedy, 
or rather a terrifying drama. She risked all to gain all, in 
short. Was she sincere ? Did she love Jean ? Can one 
ever be sure of that } Could anyone say for certain what 
is carefully planned and what is spontaneous in the things 
women do i Their sincerity reflects faithfully a constant 
change of mood. They are impassioned, wicked, devoted, 
admirable, depraved, in obedience to uncontrollable emotions. 
They lie ceaselessly, neither wishing it, knowing it, nor 
understanding that they are lying, and they have, with ft 
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and in spite of it, an absolute freshness of emotions and 
sentiments which they evidence in violent, unexpected, in- 
comprehensible, crazy resolutions, iltai confound our reason- 
ing, our customary calculations and our egoistic habits of 
thought. The abrupt and unpremeditated nature of their 
decisions makes them for us eternally undecipherable 
enigmas. Always we wonder : ‘ Are they sincere ? Are 
they false ? ’ 

“ But, my friend, they are at once sincere and false, 
because it is their nature to be both to the utmost and to 
be neither the one nor the other. 

Think of the methods the most honest of them use to 
get what they want from us. Their methods are bocli 
complicated and simple. So complicated that we never 
guess them beforehand, so simple that after we have fallen 
victims we can*t help being surprised at it and saying to 
ourselves : ‘ What, did she play a crude trick like that 
on me ? * 

“ And they are always successful, my dear fellow , 
especially when it is marriage they are after. 

“ But listen to Summer’s story. 

The liide woman is a model, of course. She posed for 
him. She was pretty, disiinpuishcd-looking too, and had, 
it seems, a divine figure. He fell in love with her, as a 
man does fall in love with any rather attractive woman 
whom he sees constantly*. He imagined that he loved licr 
with his whole heart. That’s an odd phenomenon. As 
soon as a man desires a woman, he is sincerely t(uninced 
that he could never tire of her for the rest of his lite. Ih 
knows quite well that the thing has happened in him already 
that disgust always follows possession ; that the iiccessar> 
condition of being able to spend the whole of one’s lift 
with another being is not a brutish, physical appetite, quiekls 
sated, but a similarity of mind, temperament and cli'>posiiit)n 
i 
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He must be able to decide whether the charm that holds 
him comes from the corporeal form, from a sort of drunken- 
ness of the senses, or from a deeper spiritual beauty. 

“Well, he imagined that he loved her; he made her 
a host of promises of faithfulness and he took her to live 
with him. 

“ She was really a nice little thing, and had that graceful, 
puckish charm our Parisian little ladies so often have. She 
chattered like a magpie, she prattled, she said absurd things 
that seemed witty because of the droll way she uttered them. 
The gracious gestures she used every moment were well 
calculated to charm the eye of a painter. When she lifted 
her arms, when she stooped, when she stepped into a 
carriage, when she held out her hand to you, her movements 
were perfectly proportioned and harmonious. 

“ For three months, Jean never noticed that at bottom 
she was just like all other models. 

“ They rented a little house at Andrisy for the 
summer. 

“ I was there one evening, when the first doubts sdrred 
in my friend's mind. 

“ It was a radiant night, and we chose to walk along the 
river bank. The moon poured a rain of light on the rippling 
water, scattered its broken, yellow rays over eddies and 
running water, and all the wide slow-moving reeds. 

“ We walked along the bank; the vague sense of exalta- 
tion bom of such romantic nights had rather gone to our 
heads. We would have liked to achieve superhuman tasks, 
to love unknown creatures of rare poetic kind. We felt 
stirring in us ecstasies, desires, strange aspirations. And we 
were silent, filled with the serene, living coolness of lovely 
night, with the cool beauty of the moon that seems to run 
through one's body, filling it foil, flooding the mind, lending 
it fragrance, drowning it in sweet content. 
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“ All at once Josephine (she was called Josephine) uttered 
a cry : 

‘ Oh, did you see the great big fish that jumped over 
there i * 

** He answered carelessly, not looking : 

“ ‘ Yes, darling/ 

“ She was annoyed : . , 

“ ‘ No, you didn’t see it, because you had your back to it. 

** He smiled : 

“ ‘ Yes, that’s true. It is so lovely that 1 am not thinking 

of anything/ , 

She was silent 5 but a moment later she was seized with 

a desire to talk, and she asked : 

‘‘ ‘ Shall you go to Paris to-morrow ? ’ 

“ ‘ I don’t know,* he said deliberately. 

** She was irritated again : 

“‘Do you think it’s amusing, walking in complete 
silence ? People talk, unless they’re idiots. 

“ He did not answer. Then, well aware, thanks to her 
perverse woman’s instinct, that she would exasperate him, 
she began to sing that maddening air with which our ears 
and minds have been wearied for the last two years : 

Je Tigardais en rair, 

“ He murmured : 

“ ‘ Please be quiet.’ 

“ ‘ Why should I be quiet ? ’ she demanded furiously. 

“ ‘ You're spoiling the landscape,’ he answered. 

“Then the scene began, the ugly idiotic scene, with its 
baseless reproaches, its misplaced recriminations, tlicn tears. 
It came and went. They returned home. He had let her 
run on without replying to her, lulled by the beauty of the 
evening and stunned by her insane outburst. 

“ Three months later, he was struggling desperately m 
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the Strong, unseen bonds 'which these affairs twist round 
our lives. She held him, exhausted him, tormented him. 
They quarrelled, insulted each other, and fought from 
morning until night. 

“ Finally, he decided to end it, to break with her at all 
costs. He sold all his canvases, borrowed some money 
from friends, realised twenty thousand francs (he was still 
hardly known) and one morning left them for her on the 
chimney-piece with a letter. 

“ He came and took refuge in my house. 

“ About three o’clock in the afternoon, there was a ring 
at the door. I went to open it. A woman leapt at me, 
pushed me aside, entered and penetrated to my studio ; it 
was she. 

“ He had risen when he saw her enter. 

“ With a truly magnificent gesture, she threw the envelope 
containing the bank-notes at his feet, and said shortly : 

* There’s your mone>. I don’t want it.* 

“ She was very pale, trembling, and certainly ready for 
any folly. As for him, I saw him turn pale too, turn pale 
with anger and exasperation, ready, perhaps, for any violence. 

He asked : 

“ ‘ What is it you want ? ’ 

“ She answered : 

“ ‘ I won*t be treated like a harlot. You implored me, you 
took me. I didn’t ask you for anything. Keep me with you.’ 

“ He stamped his foot. 

“ ‘ No, this is too much. If you think you’re going 
to. . . 

I seized him by the arm. 

“ ‘ Be quiet, Jean. Leave it to me.’ 

I walked up to her, and gently, one step at a dme, 
I tried to make her see reason, emptying out all the bagful 
of arguments one uses in such circumstances. She listened 
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to me without moving, staring straight in front of her, 
obstinate. 

** Finally, not knowing what else to say, and seeing that 
the scene could only end badly, I bethought myself of one 
last resort. I said deliberately ; 

“ ‘ He still loves you, my dear ; but his family want him 
to marry, and you realise. . . ** 

** She started ; 

“ ‘ Oh ... oh ... I understand then. . . .* 

“ She turned towards him : . 5 > 

“ ‘ You’re going . . . you’re going ... to be married . 

“ He answered firmly : 

“ ‘ Yes.’ 

She took a step forward : 

“ * If you marry, I’ll kill myself ... do you hear ? ’ 

** He shrugged his shoulders and said calmly : 

“ ‘ All right ... kill yourself ! ’ 

** A frightful anguish clutched at her throat but she 
managed to gel out two or three times : 

‘ What did you say ? . . . what did you say ? . • • 
what did you say ? Repeat it.* 

’’ He repeated : 

“ ’ All right, kill yourself, if it’ll amuse you.’ 

“ She grew terrifyingly pale and replied : 

** * You’d better not drive me too far. I II throw myself 
out of the window.’ 

” He burst out laughing, walked across to the window, 
opened it, and bowing like a person politely making way for 
another to go first, said : 

” ‘ The way is open. After you ! * 

“ For a moment she stared at him with a wild, di'>tortca 
ttare; then, uking off as if she were jumping a hedge in 
the country, she jumped past me, past Iiim, cleared t le 
railing and disappeared. . . . 
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“ I shall never forget the effect that this open window 
made on me, after seeing that body leap past it and fall : in 
one moment it seemed in my sight wide as the sky and 
empty as spa^. I recoiled instinctively, not daring to look, 
as though I should fall myself. 

Jean, stunned, never moved. 

cu ’ “p both legs broken, 

one will never walk again. 

Her lover, wild with remorse, and feeling perhaps a 
touch of gratitude, took her back and married her. 

There you are, my dear/' 

• evening came. The young woman grew chilly and 
wished to go. The servant began to wheel the little invalid 
carriage towards the village. The painter walked beside 
ms wife ; they had not exchanged a single word for an 
hour past. 
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1 OV MIGHT SEE SOME INTERESTING PIECES THERE, MY 

friend Boisren^ said. “ Come with me/' 

He took me to the first floor of a beauciful house in one 
of the big Paris streets. We were received by a very 
agreeable man, with perfect manners, who led us from room 
to room, and showed u$ rare pieces, negligently mentioning 
the price, Vast sums, ten, twenty, thirty, fifty iliousand 
francs, fell from his lips with so much grace and case that 
no one could doubt that millions were locked up in die safe 
belonging to this man-of-che-world dealer. 

I had long known him by repute. Very clever, very 
subtle- witted, very intelligent, he acted as intermediary in 
all sorts of transactions. He was in touch with all the 
richest amateurs in Paris, and even in Europe and America ; 
he knew their tastes and their latest crazes, and he wrote 
or wired the news to such as lived in distant towns, as soon 
as ever any piece came imO the market which was likely to 
interest them. 

Members of the best families, who found themselves in a 
temporary embarrassment, had recourse to him, it might be 
to find money for gambling, it might be to pay a dcbi, or 
to sell a picture, an heirloom, a tapestry, or even a house 
or an estate, in moments of particular stress. 

It was said that he never refused his services when he 
saw a chance of profit. 

Boisren6 seemed to be on intimate terms with this curious 
dealer. They had worked together more than once. I 
looked at the man with much interest. 

461 
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He was tall, thin, bald and vastly elegant. His gentle^ 
insinuating voice had a charm of its own, a seductive chann 
that gave things a special value. When he held a piece in 
his fingers, he turned it over and over, looking at it so in- 
telligently and subtly, so elegantly and sympathetically, that 
the thing seemed to take on an immediate added beauty, 
a transformation wrought by his touch and his glance. It 
became at once much more valuable in the eyes of the 
beholder just through having passed from the show-case 
into his grasp. 

“And yOur Christ.^** said Boisrend; ‘‘the beautiful 
Renaissance Christ that you showed me last year.^ ” 

Tl)e man smiled and answered : 

“ I sold it, and in a very odd way. It*s a real fragment 
of Parisian life. Would you like to hear it ? 

“ I should.’* 

“You know Baroness Samoris ? ” 

“ Yes and no. I have seen her once, but I know what 
she is.** 

“ You do really know about her ? ** 

“ Yes.” 

“ Tell me what you know, so that I can be sure you’re 
not making a mistake.” 

“ Certainly. Mme Samoris is a woman of the world who 
has a daughter, though no one ever knew her husband. In 
any case, if she has not had a liusband, she manages her 
lovers witji great discretion, for she is received in a certain 
section of society, which is either tolerant or blind. 

“ She goes regularly to church, receives the Sacraments 
with a devout ostentafion, and never compromises herself. 
She hopes that her daughter will marry well. Is that right ? ” 

“ Yes, but ril complete your information : she is a kept 
woman whose lovers have a greater respect for her than if 
she did not sleep with them. It is a rare quality ; and the 
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woman who achieves it can get what she wants from any 
man. The man whom, all unknown lo himself, she has 
already decided to take, long seeks her favour, desires her 
and trembles for his audacity, entreats her and is asliamed 
of entreaty, i$ amazed when she surrenders, and possesses 
her with respectful gratitude. He never notices that he is 
paying her, to such a fine art lias she brought the act of 
taking j she keeps the tone of their relationship so reserved, 
so dignified, so correct that wlien he leaves her bed he 
would assault any man who dared doubt his mistress’s virtue. 
And that in all good faith. 

I have been of service to this woman on several occasions. 
And she has no secrets from me. 

‘‘ Well, early in January, she came to me to borrow diirty 
thousand francs. I did not lend them to her, of course, but 
as I wanted to oblige her I begged her to tell me exactly 
how she was placed so that I might know what I could do 
for her. 

* She described the situation in language so extraordinarily 
iscreet that she could not have phrased it more delicately 
if she had been talking about her littlegirl’s first Communion. 
I gathered at last that times were hard and she was penniless. 

** Thanks to the trade crisis, the political troubles that the 
present government appears to keep going at will, tlie 
rumours of war, and the general unrest, money moved 
reluctantly, even through lovers* hands. And, besides, a 
woman of her reputation could not give herself to the first- 
comer. 

“ She needed a man of the world, ilic most exclusive 
social world, who would crown her reputation while supply- 
ing her daily bread. Anyone notorious, however wealthy, 
would have compromised her daughter beyond hope and 
made her marriage very problematic. She could nut now 
afford to resort to a professional go-between or shady 
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intermediaries who could once have extricated her from her 
difficulties. 

“ Besides, she had to maintain her establishment, to go 
on keeping open house, in order not to lose all chance 
of finding among her many visitors the discreet and dis- 
tinguished friend for whom she was waiting, whom she 
would choose. 

I remarked that there was little prospect of my getting 
back my thirty thousand francs, since when she had run 
through them, it would be necessary for her to make at 
least sixty thousand in one haul before she could repay me 
my half. 

“ She listened to me in great distress. And I did not 
know what to suggest, until an idea, a really original idea, 
flashed across my mind. 

“ I had just bought the Renaissance Christ I showed you, 
an admirable piece, quite the most beautifiil bit of work in 
that manner I have ever seen. 

** * My dear friend,' I said to her, ‘ I am going to send 
you home this ivory. You will invent an ingenious story 
for it, a really moving, romantic story, any story you like, 
to explain your desire to get rid of it. It is, of course, a 
family treasure inherited from your father. 

“ * I will send collectors to you and bring them to you 
myself. I leave the rest to you. I will let you have all 
necessary information about them the day before. This 
Christ is worth fifty thousand francs, but I will let it go for 
thirty thousand. The difference will be your commission. 

She reflected a few moments with an air of profound 
gravity, and answered : ‘ Yes, it might be a good idea. 
Thank you very much.' 

I had my Christ taken to her house next day, and the 
same evening I sent her the Baron de Saint-Hospital. 

“ For three months I went on sending clients to her, my 
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very best clients, those whose high standing had been amply 
proved in my business relations with them. But I heard 
nothing of her. 

“ Then I had a visit from a foreigner who spoke French 
very badly, and I decided to lake him myself to the Samoris' 
house to see what was going on. 

“ A footman in black livery opened the door and showed 
me into a pretty drawing-room, decorated in subdued 
colours and furnished in excellent taste. We waited here 
for some minutes. She appeared, looking charming, shook 
hands with me, and asked us to sit down ; and when I had 
explained to her the reason of my visit, she rang. 

** The footman reappeared. 

** * See whether Mile Isabella will let us visit her chapel,* 
she said. 

** The girl brought her answer herself. She was fifteen 
years old, radiant with first youth, and wore an air of modest 
simplicity. 

“ She would take us herself to her chapel. 

“ It was a kind of sacred boudoir where a silver lamp 
was burning before the Christ, my Christ, which was laid 
on a bed of black velvet. The whole setting was charming 
and very clever, 

** The child crossed herself, then said to us ; 

Look at it, gentlemen, is it not lovely ? * 

** I took the thing up, examined it and pronounced it 
quite remarkable. The foreigner considered it too, but he 
seemed much more interested in the two women than in 
the Christ. 

** Their house gave one a feeling of well-being; there 
was a scent of incense, flowers and perfumes. It was 
happiness to be there. It was so comfortable a place that 
one longed to stay. 

“ When we returned to the drawing-room I broached, 
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in a reserved and delicate fashion, the question of price. 
Lowering lier glance, Mme Samoris said fifty thousand francs. 

“ Then she added : ‘ If you would like to see it again, 
Monsieur, I rarely go out before three o’clock, and I am at 
home every day.’ 

“ When w e were in the street, the foreigner demanded to 
be told more about the Baroness, whom he had found 
altogether exquisite. But I heard nothing further of ettlier 
of them. 

** Another three months went by. 

“ One morning, less than a fortnight ago, she arrived 
here at breakfast-time, and laid a pocket-book in my hands : 
' My dear, you’re an angel. I have brought you fifty 
thousand francs : I am buying your Christ myself, and I am 
paying twenty thousand francs more than the price agreed, 
on condition diat you go on sending me . . . sending me 
clients . . . because he is still for sale . . . my Christ. ...*** 


A SALE 


The defendants, Brument (C^isaire-Isidore) and Cornu 
(Prosper-NapoUon), appeared at the Seine-Inferieure Assiies, 
charged with attempting the murder, by drowning, of the 
woman Brument, lawful wife of the former of the said 
defendants. 

The two accused are seated side by side in the dock. 
They are two peasants. The first is little and stout, with 
short arms, short legs and a round head ; his red face, all 
bursting with pimples, is fixed, apparently without a neck, 
on top of a body equally round and equally short. He 
breeds pigs and lives at Cache vi lie- la-Goupil, in the district 
of Criquetot. 

Cornu (Prosper-Napolton) is thin, of medium height, 
with arms of disproportionate length. He has a crooked 
face and jaw and he squints. A blue blouse as long as a 
shirt falls to his knees, and his scant, yellow hair, plastered 
down on his skull, gives his face a worn, dirty and hideously 
raddled air. He has been nicknamed “ the priest ** because 
he can give a perfect imitation of church hymns and even 
the sound of the harmonium. He keeps a public-house at 
Criquetot, and this talent of his attracts to the place a great 
many customers who prefer Comu*s mass to God s 
own. 

Mme Brument, seated on the witnesses* bench, is a skjnny 
peasant woman whose drowsy placidity is never shaken. 
She sits unmoving, hands crossed on knees, with an un- 
winking stare and an air of stupidity. 

The President proceeds with the examination, 
o 4^7 
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“ Well, then, Mme Brument, they entered your house 
and threw you into a barrel full of water. Tell us the facts 
in detail. Stand up/* 

She stands up. She seems as tall as a mast, under the 
bonnet that covers her head with a white dome. She tells 
her tale in a drawling voice : 

I was shelling haricots. And then they came in. I 
til ought to myself : ‘ What’s up with them ? They’re not 
themselves; they’re up to mischief.' They looked at me 
out of the comers of their eyes, like this, especially Cornu, 
owing to his squint. I don’t like to see them together, 
because they’re never up to much good when they’re 
together. I says to them : ' What d'you want with me? * 
They didn’t answer. I had, as you might say, a suspicion. . . •’* 

The prisoner Brument interrupted her statement vehe- 
mently ; he declared : 

I was tipsy.” 

Whereupon Cornu, turning towards his fellow-criminal, 
pronounced in a voice as deep as the note of an 
organ : 

” Say we was both tipsy and diat’ll be the truth.” 

The President, severely : ” You wish us to understand 
that you were drunk ? ” 

Brument : ” Yes, I was tipsy all right.” 

Cornu : It might happen to anyone.” 

The President, to the victim : ’’ Proceed with your state- 
ment, Mme Brument.” 

" Well, then Brument said to me : ‘ D’you want to earn 
five francs ? ’ ’ Yes,’ said I, seeing you don’t pick five 

francs up in every gutter. Then he says to me : ' Keep your 
eyes open and do as I do,’ and then he goes and fetches 
the big empty barrel that stands under the spout at the 
comer ; and then he turns it up, and then he carries it into 
my kitchen, and then he sets it down in the middle of the 
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floor, and then he says to me : ‘ Go and fetch water and 
fill it.* 

“ So then I goes to the pond with two buckets and I 
fetch water, and still more water for nigh on an hour, seeing 
that barrel’s as big as a vat, saving your honour, Mr. 
President. 

“ While I was doing it, Brument and Cornu had a drink, 
and then another drink, and then another drink. Tl)ey 
were filling themselves up together, and I said : ‘It’s you 
that’s full, fuller than the barrel.* And then that Brument 
answers : ‘ Don’t you worry, get on with your job, your 
turn’s coming, every one gets what’s coming to them.’ I 
takes no notice of his talk, seeing he was tipsy. 

“ When the barrel was full to the brim, I says : ‘ There, 
I’ve done it.’ 

“ And then Cornu gives me five francs. Not Brument — 
Cornu ; it was Cornu gave me them. And Brument says 
to me : * Do you want to earn another five francs ? ’ 

* Yes,* says I, seeing I’m not used to such presents. 

“ Then he says to me : 

“ ’ Strip.’ 

“ ‘ You want me to strip ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes,’ he says. 

“ * How far do you want me to strip ?’ 

“ He says to me : 

“ ‘ If you don’t like it, keep your chemise on, we’ve no 
objection to that.’ 

“ Five francs is five francs, so I strips, but I didn’t like 
stripping in front of those two good-for-nothings. 1 takes 
off my bonnet, and then my bodice, and then my petticoat, 
and ^en my sabots. Brument says to me: ‘ Keep your 
stockings on, we’re decent fellows, we are.’ 

** And that Cornu repeats : ‘ We’re decent fellows we are.* 

“ And there I am, like our Mother Eve, as you might say. 
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And they stands up, but they couldn't stand straight, they 
was so drunk> saving your honour, Mr. President. 

“ I says to them : ‘ What mischief are you up to ? ' 

And Brument says : ‘ Are we ready ? ' 

Cornu says : ‘ Ready it is.' 

“ And then they takes me, Brument by the head and 
Cornu by the feet, as you might say taking up a bundle of 
dirty clothes. I bawls, I does. And Brument says : ‘ Shut 
up, you.' 

“ And then they lifts me up in their arms, and sticks me 
in the barrel full of water, and my blood §tood still, I was 
chilled to my innards. 

“ And Brument says : 

“ ‘ Anything else ? ' 

“ Cornu says : 

“ ‘ No, that’s all.* 

Brument says : 

‘ The head's not in, and it counts.' 

“ Cornu says : 

“ * Put her head in.' 

“ And then Brument pushes in my head as it might be 
to drown me, until the water ran up my nose and I thought 
I was seeing Paradise. And he gives me a push. And I 

went under. , 

“ And then he must have had a fright. He pulled me 
out and says to me : ‘ Go quick and dry yourself, skin 

and bones.* , , i j 

I rushes off and I runs to the priest s, and he lends me 

a petticoat of his servant’s, seeing I’m in my skin, and he 

goes to fetch Mister Chicot, the village policeman, who 

goes to Cliquetot to fetch the gendarmes, and they come 

with me to the house. . c u 

" And there we find Brument and Cornu going for each 

other like two rams. 
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“ Bniment was bawling : * Ii*s not true, 1 tell you, it*s at 
least a cubic metre. It*s the measure tint’s wrong.’ 

“ Comu was bawling : ‘ Four buckets, that doesn’t make 
as much as you could call half a cubic metre. No good 
talking, it’s so I ^ 

** The sergeant takes hold of tliem. That’s all I have 
to say.” 

She sat down. There was laughter in the Court. The 
astonished jurymen stared at each other. The President said 
solemnly : 

” Prisoner Cornu, you appear to be the instigator of this 
infamous plot. Have you anything to say ? ” 

And Cornu stood up in his turn. 

** Your Worship, I was tipsy.” 

The President replied gravely : 

** I know you were. Go on.” 

“ I am going on. Well, Brumeni came to my place about 
nine o’clock, and he orders two brandies and says : ‘ Have 
one with me, Comu.’ And I sits down with him and 
drinks and I offers him another, out of politeness. Then 
he called for two more, and I did the same, and we went 
on, drinking brandy after brandy, until about twelve we 
were blind. 

” Then Brument begins to cry. I feels very sorry for 
him. I asks him what’s the matter. He says : ‘ I must 
have a thousand francs by Thursday.* When I heard that, 
it turns me cold, you understand. And all of a sudden he 
comes out with the proposal : ‘ I’ll sell you my wife.’ 

“I was tipsy and I'm a widower. It fairly got me, you 
understand. I didn’t know his wife, but a wife s a w'ife. 
isn’t she ? I asks him : ‘ How much will you sell her for ? 

** He thinks it over, or rather he pretends to think it 
over. When a man’s tipsy, he’s not in his right wits, and 
he answers : ‘I’ll sell her by the cubic metre.’ 
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That doesn't surprise me, seeing I was as dpsy as he 
was, and Tm used to cubic metres in my business. That's 
a thousand litres, and I was agreeable to that. Only the 
price was still to be setded. Everything depends on quality. 
I says to him : * How much the cubic metre ? * 

“ He answers : 

“ * Two thousand francs.' 

I gives a jump like a rabbit, and then I think to myself 
that a woman can't weigh more than three hundred litres. 
All the same, I says : * That's too dear.’ 

“ He answers : 

“ ‘ I can't take less. I should lose on it.’ 

A man isn't a pig-dealer for nothing, you understand. 
He knows his job. But set a thief to catch a thief, and I'm 
a sharp man, too. Ah ! ah ! ah ! So I say to him ; ‘ If 
she was new, I wouldn't say it was too dear, but as you've 
used her— haven't you ? — she’s second-hand. I give you 
fifteen hundred francs the cubic metre, not a ha’penny more. 
Is it a bargain ? ' 

He answers : 

“ ‘ It's a bat^ain. Shake on it.’ 

“ I shakes and we sets off, arm-in-arm. Folks ought to 
help each other along in this life. 

“ But I had a sudden fear : ‘ How are you going to 
measure her in litres unless you melt her down ? ' 

“ Then he explains his idea, none too easily, seeing he 
was tipsy. He says : ‘ I take a barrel, I fill it with water to 
the brim. I put her inside. All the water that pours over 
I'll measure out, and that'll be the total.' 

“ I says : 

“ ‘ Right, it's agreed. But the water that pours over will 
run away : what are you going to do to gather it up again ? 

“ Then he thinks I'm a booby, and he explains that he’ll 
only have to pour back what's run out of the barrel as soon 
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as his wife has got out of it. The amount of water we had 
to add, would be the total. I reckon ten buckets : dial’s a 
cubic metre. He’s not so stupid when he’s tipsy, the rascal, 
all the same ! 

“ To cut it short, we go off to his house, and I examine 
the goods specified. She’s not a pretty woman. Every one 
can see that for themselves, seeing she’s sitting there. 1 
says to myself : * I’ve been done ; never mind, it’s all one ’ : 
pretty or ugly, a woman’s just as much use, isn’t she now, 
Mr. President? And then I see that she's as diin as a 
match. I says to myself : ‘ There's not four hundred litres 
there ! ’ I know what I'm talking about, being used to 
dealing in liquids. 

“ She’s told you the way we arranged it. I even let her 
keep her chemise and her stockings on, a clear loss to me. 

** When it was over, what d’you think ? She runs off. 
I says : ‘ Here ! Brumeni, she’s getting away.’ 

** He replies : * Don't you be afraid, I'll always get her 
back again. She’ll have to come home to go to bed. I m 
going to reckon the deficit.* 

** We measured it. Not four buckets. Ha, ha, ha, ha ! ” 

The prisoner began to laugh, and continued to laugli until 
a gendarme was obliged to thump him on the back. Quiet 
again, he adds : 

** To cut it short, Brument declares : ' Nothing doing, 
it's not enough.’ I bawl, he bawls. I bawl louder, he 
stamps, I thump. That would have gone on till doomsday, 
seeing I was tipsy. 

** Then in come the gendarmes. They curse me, and 
they play us a dirty trick. Sent to prison. I demand 
damages.*' 

He sits down. 

Brument swears that his fellow-criminal’s confession is 
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true in every respect. The jury» overwhelmed, retired to 
consider their verdict. 

They returned an hour later and acquitted the accused, 
with severe strictures bearing on the sanctity of marriage, 
and setting forth in precise terms the limits set to commercial 
transactions, 

Brument, accompanied by his spouse, made his way 
towards the conjugal hearth. 

Cornu returned to his business. 


THE ASSASSIN 


T HE GUILTY MAN WAS DEFENDED BY A VERY YOUNG COUNSEL; 
it was his first brief> and he spoke as follows : 

“ The facts, gentlemen of the jury, are undeniable. My 
client, a respectable man, a model employee, a gentle and 
timid man, has assassinated his employer in a burst of rage 
that seems incomprehensible. Will you allow me to explain 
the psychology of this crime, if I may so call it, extenuating 
nothing and excusing nothing ? You shall judge it after that. 

“ Jean-Nicholas Lougire is the son of honourable parents, 
who have brought him up to be a simple-minded and 
reverent man. 

In that lies his crime : in reverence ! It is a feeling, 
gentlemen, hardly known among u$ to-day ; only the word 
seems to be left, all the force is lost. You must penetrate 
into certain retired and modest families to rediscover there 
this austere tradition, this religious devotion to a thing or 
a man, to a sentiment or a belief still invested with sacred 
awe, this faith which tolerates neither doubt nor smile, nor 
the merest whisper of suspicion. 

A man is not an upright man, a really upright man, in 
the full sense of the phrase, unless he is a reverent one. 
The reverent man has his eyes shut. He believes. The 
rest of us, whose eyes are wide open to the world, who 
live here, in this palace of justice which is the sewer of 
society, into which every infamy is emptied, we in whose 
ears are poured every tale of shame, who are the devoted 
defenders of every human villainy, the susiaincrs, not to 
say the soutiwurs^ of every shady character, male and 
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female, from princes to gutter-snipes, we who welcome 
with indulgent kindness, with complaisance, with smiling 
benevolence, every guilty creature to defend them before 
you, we who, if we truly love our profession, measure our 
legal sympathy by the greatness of the crime, we cannot 
retain a reverent mind. We see too closely the flood of 
corruption that runs from the highest in the State to the 
lowest dregs of society. We know too well how all decays, 
how all is given away or sold. Places, office, honours, sold 
blatantly in exchange for a little gold, delicately in exchange 
for titles or shares in industrial enterprises, or, more simply, 
bartered for a woman’s kiss. Our duty and our profession 
force us to be ignorant of nothing, to suspect every one, for 
all men are suspect ; and we are struck with astonishment 
when we are confronted by a man who, like the assassin 
seated here before you, is so possessed by the spirit of 
reverence that he is willing to become a martyr for it. 

“ We, gentlemen, are honourable, as we are personally 
clean, from dislike of base actions, from a feeling of personal 
dignity and pride ; but we do not bear in the depths of our 
hearts a blind, innate, savage faith in honour, as this man 
does. 

“ Let me tell you the story of his life. 

" He was brought up as children used to be brought up, 
to regard human actions as divisible into two classes, good 
and evil. Good was set before him with an irresistible 
authority, that forced him to distinguish it from evil, as he 
distinguished day from night. His father was not of those 
superior beings who look out upon life from a lofty pinnacle, 
see the origin of faith, and recognise the social needs which 
created these distinctions. 

“ So he grew up, pious and trusting, fanatic and narrow- 
minded. 

“ At the age of twenty-two he married. He was married 
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to a cousin whose upbringing had been like his own, who 
was as simple-minded and as pure as himself. He had the 
inestimable good fortune to share his life with an honest 
woman, true-hearted, the rarest of beings and the most 
worthy of reverence. For his mother he felt the veneration 
that surrounds the mother in these patriarchal families, the 
devout worship that is offered only to divinities. He trans- 
ferred some part of this devotion to his wife, lessened hardly 
at all by the familiarity of marriage. And he lived absolutely 
unaware of deceit, in a state of unshakable integrity and 
tranquil happiness which made him a being apart. Deceiv- 
ing none, he never suspected that anyone could deceive him. 

“ Some time before his marriage he had entered as cashier 
the firm of M. Langlais, whom he recently assassinated. 

We know, gentlemen of the jury, from the evidence of 
Mme Langlais, of her brother, M. Perihuis, her husband s 
business associate, from every member of the family and 
from all the chief employees of tlie bank, that Lougere was 
a model employee as regards honesty, obedience, civility and 
deference to the heads of the business, and regularity of 
conduct. 

He was treated, moreover, wiili the consideration due 
to his exemplary conduct. He was accustomed to this 
homage and to what was almost the veneration paid to 
Mme Lougere, whose praises were in every mouth. 

She died of typhoid fever in a few days. 

There can be no doubt that he felt the deepest grief 
but it was the cold, quiet grief of a heart unused to emotional 
excess. Only his pallor and the change in his looks showed 
how deep the wound had gone. 

“ Then, gentlemen, a very natural thing happened. 

“ This man had been married for ten years. For ten 
years he had become used to the constant presence of a 
woman. He was accustomed to be cared for by her, to 
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hearing her familiar voice when he came home, to bid her 
good night and greet her again in the morning, to the gentle 
swish of her dress, that sound so pleasant in a woman's ear, 
to the half-passionate, half-motherly caress that lightens the 
burden of life, to the beloved presence diat makes the hours 
pass less slowly. Perhaps he was accustomed, too, to an 
indulgent care in the matter of his food, to all the unnoticed 
attentions that become gradually indispensable to us. He 
could not live alone now. So, to help him through the 
interminable evenings, he fell into the habit of going to sit 
in a neighbouring cafi. He drank a glass of beer and 
remained there, stock-still, with an indifferent gaze fixed on 
the billiard-balls chasing after each other under the cloud of 
smoke, listening uncomprehendingly to the arguments of 
the players, to his neighbours' political discussions, and to 
the burses of merriment provoked by an occasional heavy 
witticism at the other end of the room. More often than 
not, he ended by falling asleep from weariness and boredom. 
But heart of his heart, flesh of his flesh, was the irresistible 
need of a woman's heart and a woman’s bodily nearness ; 
and unconsciously he drew a little nearer every evening 
to the counter where the cashier sat enthroned — a little 
blonde — drawn to her inevitably just because she was a 
woman. 

** Soon they began to talk, and he fell into the habit, a 
pleasant one for him, of spending every evening near her. 
She was gracious, and as obliging as is required in such 
traffic in smiles, and she amused herself by renewing his 
drinks as often as possible, which was . good for business. 
But day by day Lougere became more attached to this 
woman whom he did not know, of whose whole manner of 
life he was ignorant, whom he loved solely because she was 
the only woman he saw. 

“ The little blonde, who was no fool, realised very quickly 
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that she could make profitable use of this simple creature, 
and she tried to think what would be the best way of ex- 
ploiting him. The wisest assuredly was to make him 
marry her. 

She achieved it without any difficulty. 

“ Need I tell you, gendemen of the jury, that the conduct 
of this girl was most irregular, and that marriage, far from 
checking her escapades, seemed to make them more shame- 
less ? 

** By a characteristic turn of feminine guile, she seemed 
to take a pleasure in deceiving this honest man with all the 
employees in his office. I say, with all. We have the 
letters, gentlemen. Before long it was a public scandal, of 
which only the husband, as always, remained in ignorance. 

** Finally, this depraved woman, prompted by a self- 
interest easy to understand, seduced the son of tlie head 
himself, a young man nineteen years of age, over whose 
mind and senses she soon had a deplorable influence. When 
M. Langlais, who up till this time had shut his eyes, from 
good nature and kindly feeling towards his employee, saw 
his son in the hands, I might say in the arms, of this 
dangerous creature, he felt a well-justified rescnimeni. 

“ He blundered in appealing immediately to Lougere and 
speaking to him in the heat of his paternal indignation. 

‘‘It only remains, gentlemen, for me to read you the 
account of the crime, as it came from the lips of a dying 
man and was recorded by the official. 

“ ‘ I had just learned that my son had only the day before 
given this woman ten thousand francs, and my anger mastered 
my reason. Of course, I had never doubted Lougere s 
integrity, but blindness is sometimes more dangerou'i than 
wrongdoing. 

“ ‘ I sent for him to come to me, and I told him that I 
should be obliged to dispense with his services. 
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‘ He Stood there in front of me, bewildered, unable to 
understand. At last he demanded explanations with some 
vehemence. 

‘ I refused to give him them, declaring that my reasons 
were of a quite intimate nature. Then he imagined that I 
suspected him of bad behaviour and, turning pale, he im- 
plored me, ordered me, to explain myself. Obsessed by this 
thought, he was insistent and he felt endded to speak freely. 

When I kept silence, he abused and insulted me, and 
reached such a pitch of exasperation that I feared we should 
come to blows. 

Then, all at once, an offensive word struck me to the 
heart and I flung the truth in his teeth. 

‘‘ ‘ For several moments he stood still, looking at me with 
haggard eyes ; then I saw him rake from my desk the long 
scissors which I use to cut the margins of certain registers, 
then I saw him rush on me with his arm raised, and I felt 
something enter my throat just above my chest, without any 
sensation of pain.’ 

“ There, gentlemen of the jury, you have the simple facts 
of this murder, which is all Ae defence he needs. He 
revered his second wife blindly, because he had jusdy 
revered the first.” 

After a brief deliberation, the accused was acquitted. 
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It happened to him one Sunday after Mass. He came 
out of church and was following the sunken road ihat led 
to his house, when he found lumsclf behind Martin s girl, 
who also was on her way home. 

The head of the house marched beside his daughter with 
the consequential step of a prosperous farmer. Disdaining 
a smock, he wore a son of jacket of grey cloth, and on his 
head a wide-brimmed felt-hat. 

She, squeezed into stays that she only laced once a week, 
walked along stiffly, swinging her arms a little, her waist 
compressed, broad-shouldered, her hips swinging as she 
walked. 

On her head she wore a flower-trimmed hat, the creation 
of an Yvetot milliner, that left bare all her strongs supple, 
rounded neck ; short downy hairs, bleached by sun and 
open air, blew about it. 

Benoist saw only her back, but her face was familiar 
enougli to him, although he had never really looked at it. 

“ DammtC’ he said abruptly, ‘‘ site’s a rare rine wench 
after all, is Martin’s girl.’’ He watched her walking along, 
filled with sudden admiration, his senses stirred. He had no 
need to see her face again. He kept his eyes fixed on lier 
figure; one thought hammered in his mind, he liacl 

said it aloud : “ Dammit, she’s a rare fine wench. 

Marlin’s girl turned to the right to enter Martin’s Farm, 
the farm belonging to Jean Martin, her faiher; she turned 
round and looked behind her. She saw Benoist, whom she 
thought a very queer-looking fellow. 
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“ Good morning, Benoist,” she caUed. 

Good morning, lass; good morning, Martin” he 
answered, and walked on. ® ’ 

his' own house, the soup was on the 

Ind ^7" opposite his mother, beside the labourer 

and the boy, while the servant-girl went to draw the cider. 

He ate some spoonfbls, then pushed away his plate. 

Are you sick } " his mother asked. 

sto3h ” '^ke I had porridge in my 

stomach and it spoils my appetite.” ^ 

He watted the others earing, every now and then 
breabng off a mouthful of bread that he carried slowly to 
his hps and chewed for a long time. He was thinking of 
Martin s girl ; She s a rare fine wench after all.” And to 
think he had never noticed it until this moment, and that 
It had come upon him like this, out of a clear sky, and $0 
desperately that he could not eat. 

He hardly touched the stew. His mother said : 

Come, Benoist, make yourself eat a morsel ; it’s a bit 
or lorn, it 11 do you good. When you’ve no appetite, you 
ought to make yourself eat.” 

He swallowed a little, then pushed his plate aside again 

no, it was no better. 


When the meal was over, he went off round the fields, 
and gave the labourer the afternoon off, promising to look 
to the beasts on the way round. 

The country-side was deserted, it being the day of rest. 

• Dotted about a clover-field, the cows lay placidly, with 
swollen bellies, chewing the cud under the hot sun. Un- 
yoked ploughs were waiting in the comer of a ploughed 
field ; and the wide brown squares of upturned fields, ready 
for the sowing, stretched between patches of yellow covered 
with the rotting stubble of com and oats recently gathered in. 

An autumn wind, a dry wind, blew over the plain with 
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the promise of a fresh evening after sunset. Benoist sat 
down oh the edge of a dike, rested his hat on his knees, as 
if he needed the air on his head, and declared aloud, in the 
silent country-side : “ A fine girl that, a fine girl.’* 

He was still thinking about her when night came, in liis 
bed, and in the morning, when he woke. 

He was not unhappy, he was not restless : he could 
hardly say what his feelings were. It was something tliat 
held him, something that had fastened on his imagination, 
an idea that obsessed him and roused something like a thrill 
in his heart. A big fly sometimes gets shut up in a room. 
You hear it fly round, buzzing, and the sound obsesses and 
irritates. Suddenly it stops: you forget it, but all at once 
it begins again, forcing you to raise your head. You can 
neither catch it nor chase it nor kill it nor make it keep still. 
It settles for a brief moment, and begins droning again. 

The memory of Martin’s girl flitted distractedly through 
Benoist’s mind like an imprisoned fly. 

Then he was seized with desire to see her again, and 
walked several times past Martin’s Farm. At last he caught 
a glimpse of her, hanging washing on a line stretched 
between two apple-trees. 

It was warm : she had taken off everything but a short 
petticoat and her chemise, which revealed the curve of her 
body when she lifted her arms to peg out the napkins. 

He remained crouching under the dike for more tlun an 
hour, even after she had gone. He went away again wiifi 
her image more firmly fixed in his mind than ever. 

For a month his mind was filled with thoughts of her, 
he shivered when she was spoken of in his prev-nce. He 
could not eat, and every night he sweated so that he could 
not sleep. 

On Sunday at Mass, his eyes never left her. She noticed 
it, and smiled at him, flattered by his admiration. 
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One evening he came upon her unexpectedly in a road. 
She stopped when she saw him coining. Then he walked 
right up to her, choking with nervousness and a passion of 
desire, but determined to speak to her. He began, stuttering : 

“ Look here, my lass, this can’t go on like this/’ 

Her reply sounded as if she were making fun of him : 

“ What is it that can’t go on, Benoist ? ” 

He answered : 

“ That I think about you as often as there are hours in 
the day/’ 

She rested her hands on her hips : 

“ I’m not making you do it/’ 

He stammered : 

“Yes, you are : I can’t sleep, or rest, or eat, or anything/’ 

She said softly : 

“ Well, and what would cure you ? ” 

He stood paralysed, his arms dangling, his eyes round, 
his moudi hanging open. 

She poked him in the stomach, and ran away. 

After this day, they met again by the dikes, in the sunken 
roads, or more often at dusk on the edge of a held, when he 
was coming home with his goats and she was driving the 
cows back to their shed. 

He felt himself urged, driven towards her by a wild 
desire of heart and body. He would have liked to crush 
her, strangle her, devour her, absorb her into himself. And 
he trembled with impotent, impatient rage because she was 
not his completely, as if they had been one and indivisible. 

People were talking about them. They were said to be 
betrothed. In fact, he had asked her if she would be his 
wife, and she had answered him : “ Yes.” 

They were waiting an opportunity to speak to their 
parents. 
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Then, without warning, she stopped coming to meet him 
at the usual hour. He did not even see her when he prowled 
round the farm. He could nor catch a glimpse of her at 
Mass on Sundays. And then one Sunday, after die sermon, 
the priest announced in the pulpit that he published the 
banns of marriage between Victoire-Adelalde Martin and 
Josephin-Isidore Vallin. 

Benoist felt a strange emotion in his hand$, as though 
the blood had run out of them. His ears sang ; he heard 
nothing more, and after a rime he realised that he was 
crying in his missal. 

He kept his room for a month. Then he began working 
again. 

But he was not cured, and he thought about it continually. 
He avoided walking along the roads that ran past the liouse 
where she lived, so that he should not sec even ilie trees in 
the yard : it necessitated a wide detour, wliich he made 
morning and evening. 

She had now married Vallin, the wealthiest farmer in the 
district. Benoist and he no longer spoke, although they had 
been friends since childhood. 

One evening, as Benoist passed by through the village 
square, he heard that she was pregnant. Instead of bitter 
suffering, the knowledge brought him, on the contrary, 
something like relief. It was finished now, absolutely 
finished. This divided them more utterly than her marriage. 
He really preferred it so. 

Months passed, and more months. He caught occasional 
glimpses of her going about the village with her burdened 
gait. She turned red when she saw him, hung her head and 
quickened her step. And he turned out of his way to avoid 
crossing her path and meeting her eye. 

But he thought wretchedly that the day would ineviiably 
come when he would find himself face to face with her, and 
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be compelled to speak to her. What should he say to her 
now, after all he had said to her in other days, holding her 
hands and kissing the hair which fell round her cheeks ? He 
still thought often of their dike-side trysts* It was a wicked 
thing she had done, after all her promises* 

Little by litde, however, his heart forgot its pain ; only a 
gentle melancholy lingered in h* And one day, for the 
hrst time, he took again his old road past the farm where 
she lived* He saw the roof of her house long before he 
drew near. It was under this very roof that she was living 
with another. The apple-trees were in bloom, the cocks 
crowing on the dunghill. TTiere did not seem to be a soul 
in the house, since every one was in the Helds, hard at work 
on the tasks spring brought. He halted near the fence and 
looked into the yard. The dog was asleep in front of his 
kennel, three calves were going slowly, one after another, 
towards the pond. A plump turkey was strutting before 
the door, showing off before the hens with the air of an 
operatic star. 

Benoist leaned against the post : a sudden, violent desire 
to weep had seized him again. But all at once he heard a 
cry, a cry for help. It came from the house. He stood a 
moment bewildered, his hands gripping the wooden bar, 
listening, listening. Another cry, a long-drawn, agonised 
cry, thrust through his ears and mind and flesh. It was she 
crying like this. He leaped forward, crossed the grass, 
pushed open the door and saw her stretched on the floor, 
writhing, with livid and haggard eyes, taken by the pangs 
of childbirth. 

He stood there, then, pale and more violently trembling 
than she, stammering : 

“ Here I am, here I am, my lass." 

Gasping, she answered : 

Oh, don’t leave me, don’t leave me, Benoist." 
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He stared at her» not knowing what else to say or do. 
Her cries began again : 

“ Oh ! oh ! it tears me ! Oh 1 Benoist ! 

And she twisted herself in an* agony of pain. 

All at once, Benoist was overwhelmed by a wild impulse 
10 succour her, comfort her, take away her pain. Ho 
stooped, took her in his arms, lifted her up, carried her to 
her bed, and while she continued to moan, he undressed her, 
taking off her bodice, her skirt, her petticoat. She was 
gnawing her fists to keep from screaming. Then he did for 
her all he was used to do for beasts, for cows and sheep 
and mares : he helped her and received between his hands a 
plump, wailing child. 

He washed it, wrapped it in a dish-cloth that was drying 
Before the fire, and laid it on a pile of linen that was lying 
on the table to be ironed ; then he went back to the mother. 

He laid her on the floor again, changed the bed, and put 
her back in it. She stammered : “ Thanks, Benoist, you’re 
a kind soul/* And she wept a few tears, as if she were 
regretting things a little. 

As for him, he felt no love for her now, none at all. It 
was over. Why? How? He could not have said. The 
events of the last hour had cured him more effectually than 
ten years* absence would have done. 

Exhausting and fainting, she asked : 

“ What 1$ it ? ** 

He answered calmly : 

“ It*s a girl, and a very fine one.** 

They were silent again. A few moments later, the mother 
spoke in a weak voice : 

** Show her to roe, Benoist.’* 

He went to bring the infant, and he was offering it to her 
as if he held the Holy Sacrament, when the door opened 
and Isidore Vallin appeared. 
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be compelled to speak to her. What should he say to her 
now, after all he had said to her in other days, holding her 
hands and kissing the hair which fell round her cheeks ? He 
still thought often of their dike-side trysts- It was a wicked 
thing she had done, after all her promises. 

Litde by little, however, his heart foi^ot its pain ; only a 
gentle melancholy lingered in k. And one day, for the 
first time, he took again his old road past the farm where 
she lived. He saw the roof of her house long before he 
drew near. It was under this very roof that she was living 
with another. The apple-trees were in bloom, the cocks 
crowing on the dunghill. There did not seem to be a soul 
in the house, since every one was in the fields, hard at work 
on the tasks spring brought. He halted near the fence and 
looked into the yard. The dog was asleep in front of his 
kennel, three calves were going slowly, one after another, 
towards the pond. A plump turkey was strutting before 
the door, showing off before tl^e hens with the air of an 
operatic star. 

Benoist leaned against the post : a sudden, violent desire 
to weep had seized him again. But all at once he heard a 
cry, a cry for help. It came from the house. He stood a 
moment bewildered, his hands gripping the wooden bar, 
listening, listening. Another cry, a long-drawn, agonised 
cry, thrust through his ears and mind and flesh. It was she 
crying like this. He leaped forward, crossed the grass, 
pushed open the door and saw her stretched on the floor, 
writhing, with livid and haggard eyes, taken by the pangs 
of childbirth. 

He stood there, then, pale and more violently trembling 
than she, stammering : 

•• Here I am, here I am, my lass.” 

Gasping, she answered : 

“ Oh, don’t leave me, don’t leave me, Benoist. 
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He stared at her, not knowing wliat else 10 say or dn. 
Her cries began again ; 

Oh ! oh ! it tears me ! Oh ! Benoist ! ** 

And she twisted lierself in an* agony of pain. 

All at once, Benoist was overwhelmed by a wild impulse 
to succour her, comfort her, take away her pain. Ho 
stooped, took her in his arms, lifted licr up, carried her to 
her bed, and while she continued to moan, he undressed her, 
taking off her bodice, her skirt, her petticoat. She was 
gnawing her fists to keep from screaming. Then he did for 
her all he was used to do for beasts, for cows and sheep 
and mares : he helped her and received between Ids hands a 
plump, wailing child. 

He washed it, wrapped it in a dish-cloth iliat was drying 
before the fire, and laid it on a pile of linen that was lying 
on the table to be ironed ; then he went back to the mother. 

He laid her on the floor again, changed the bed, and put 
her back in it. She stammered : Tlianks, Benoist, you re 
a kind soul.’* And she wept a few tears, as if she were 
regretting things a little. 

As for him, he felt no love for her now, none at all. It 
was over. Why? How? He could not have ^^aid. The 
events of the last hour had cured him more etTeciually than 
ten years’ absence would have done. 

Exhausting and fainting, she asked : 

“ What is it ? ’* 

He answered calmly : 

“ Ii*s a girl, and a very fine one.” 

They were silent again. A few moments later, the mother 
spoke in a weak voice : 

” Show her to me, Benoist.” 

He went to bring the infant, and he was ofi*ering it to her 
as if he held the Holy Sacrament, when the door opened 
and Isidore Vallin appeared. 
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At first he did not understand ; then, suddenly, realisadon 
came to him, 

Benoist, filled with dismay, stammered : 

I was going past, I was just going past, when I heard 
her screaming, and I came in . . . here’s your baby, Vallin.” 

Tears in his eyes, the husband stooped towards him and 
took the dny morsel the other held out to him, kissed it ; 
a moment he stood, his emotion choking him ; he laid his 
child back on the bed and, holding out both hands to 
Benoist ; 

“ Put it there, Benoist, put it there : there’s nothing 
more for you and me to say now. We’ll be friends if 
you’re willing ; eh, friends ! ” 

And Benoist answered : 

“ I’m willing, I am ; of course I’m willing.” 


ONE NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENT 


Sergeant-Major Varajou had cot a week’s leave to 
visit his sister, Mme Padoie. Varajou, who was garrisoned 
at Rennes, and led a gay life there, finding himself penniless 
and in disgrace with his family, had written to his sister tliai 
he would be able to devote a week’s freedom to her. Not 
that he was very fond of Mme Padoie, a sententious little 
woman, pious and always ill-tempered, but he needed 
money, he needed it badly, and Ite remembered that the 
Padoics were the only remaining relatives on wlioin he Ind 
not levied toll. 

Varajou senior, formerly a horticulturist at Angers, liud 
retired from business, had shut his purse to his scapegrace 
of a son, and had hardly set eyes on him for two years. 
His daughter had married Padoie, formerly a bank clerk, 
who had just been made a tax-collector at Vannes. 

So Varajou betook himself by train to l»is brother-in- 
law’s house; he found him in his office, in the thick of a 
discussion with some Breton peasants from the neighbouring 
village. Padoie rose from his chair, held out a hand across 
the papers piled on his table, and murmured : 

*‘Take a seat, I’ll be ready to talk to you in a minute. 
He then sat down again, and went on with his discussion. 

The peasants did not understand his explanations, he did 
not understand their arguments ; he spoke French, the others 
spoke a Breton dialect, and the clerk who was acting as 
interpreter did not seem to understand either party. 

For a long time Varajou sat contemplating liis^ broilier- 
in-law, and thinking : “ What an impossible ass ! ” 
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Padoie must have been nearly fifty years old ; he was 
tall, thin, bony, slow and sha^y, with overarching eye- 
brows that formed hairy vaults over his eyes- His head 
was covered with a velvet cap, ornamented with a golden 
tassel ; his glance was mild, as were all his characteristics ; 
he was mild in word, deed and thought- Varajou silendy 
reiterated : ** What an impossible ass I ” 

He himself was one of your noisy roisterers, for whom 
life holds no greater pleasures than wine and bought women. 
Outside these rwo poles of existence, he understood nothing- 
Braggart, brawler, contemptuous of every living person, he 
despised the whole world from the heights of his ignorance- 
When he said : “ Damn it, what a lark,” he had certainly 
expressed the highest degree of admiration of which he was 
capable. 

At last Padoie dismissed the peasants, and asked : 

“ You going on all right ? ” 

“ Not bad, as you can see. What about you ? ” 

‘‘ Fairly well, thanks. It’s very nice of you to think of 
coming to see us.” 

“ Oh, I’ve been thinking of coming to see you for a long 
time, but in the military profession one’s not so free, you 
know.” 

“ Oh, I know, I know. Never mind, it’s very nice of you. 

“ And is Josephine well ? ” 

” Yes, yes, thanks, you’ll see her in a moment.” 

“ Where is she now, then ? ” 

” She’s out visiting ; we have a lot of acquaintances here ; 
it’s a very select town,” 

“ I’m sure it is.” 

But the door opened, Mme Padoie appeared. She ap- 
proached her brother with no great show of joy, offered 
him her cheek, and said : “ Have you been here long ? ” 

No, hardly half an hour.” 
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“ Ah, I diought the train would be late. Come inio the 
drawing-room, will you ? ” 

As soon as they were alone: “I’ve been liearing fine 
rales about you.” 

“ What have you heard ? ” 

It seems that you behave in the most disgraceful wa)s, 
that you drink and run up bills.” 

He wore an air of profound astonishment. 

” Never in my life.” 

” Oh, don’t deny it, I know better.” 

He made another attempt to defend himself, but she 
silenced him with so violent a scolding that he was corrt- 
pelled to hold his tongue. Then she added : 

** We dine at six, you’re free till dinner, I can’t keep you 
company because I’ve several things to do.” 

Left to himself, he hesitated between sleeping and going 
out. He gazed in turn at the door leading to his room, and 
the one which led to the street. He decided on the street. 

So he went out, and sauntered slowly, his sword clanking 
on his legs, through the dreary Breton town, so sleepy, so 
dead-alive beside its inland sea, the “ Morbihan.” He looked 
at the little grey houses, the rare passers-by, tlie empty 
shops, and murmured : “ What a deadly dull place, Vannes ; 
it was a rotten idea to come here.” 

He reached the gloomy harbour, returned along a sad, 
deserted boulevard, and was home again before five o’clock. 
Then he flung himself upon his bed to sleep till dinner time. 
The maid woke him by knocking on his door. 

“ Dinner is ready, sir.” 

He went down. 

In the damp dining-room, where the paper was peeling 
off the lower half of the waits, a soup-tureen waited on a 
round bare table in company with three melancholy plates. 
M, and Mme Padoie entered just as Varajou did. 
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They took their places, then husband and wife made a 
sign of tlie cross on the pit of their stomachs, after 
winch Padoie served the soup, thick soup. It was broth 

After the soup, came the beef, overdone, disintegrated, 
greasy beef, cooked to a mush. The sergeant-major masti- 
cated it slowly, overcome with disgust, weariness and anger. 

Mme Padoie was saying to her husband : 

“ You’re going to visit the President to-night ? ” 

“ Yes, my dear.” 

Don’t stay too late. You get tired every time you go 
out anywhere ; you ought not to go out with your bad 
health.” 

Then she began to talk about the society of Vannes, of 
die very select society which received the Padoies with the 
greatest respect, because of their religious beliefs. 

Then mashed potatoes, with slices of cold sausage, were 
served, in honour of the guest. Then cheese. The meal 
was finished. No coffee. 

Varajou realised that he would have to spend the evening 
alone with his sister, enduring her reproadies and listening 
to her sermons, without even a liqueur to pour down his 
throat to make her reprimands easier to swallow ; he thought 
desperately that he could not endure such anguish, and 
declared that he had to report at the police station to get 
his leave papers made properly in order. And he hurried 
away at seven o’clock. 

The instant he got into the street, he began by shaking 
himself like a dog coming out of the water. ” My God,” 
he murmured, ” oh, my God, what a filthy bore ! ” 

He set out in search of a cafe, the best caft in the town. 
He found it in a square, behind two gas-jets. Inside, five 
or six men, quiet, prosperous tradespeople, were sitting with 
their elbows on the little tables, drinking and talking quietly. 
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while two billiard-players walked round the green cloth, 
wh^re their balls rolled and collided. 

Voices rose, announcing the score. “Eighteen. Nineteen. 
No luck. Oh, good stroke; well played. Eleven. You 
ought to have taken it off the red. Twenty. Run through, 
run through. Twelve. Then I was right, wasn’t I ? 

Varajou ordered : “ Coffee, and a decanter of brandy, 
the best." 

Then he sat down, and waited for his drinks. 

He was accustomed to spending his evenings of freedom 
with his comrades, in rowdy hilarity and clouds of smoke. 
The silence and calm of this place exasperated him. He 
began to drink, first coffee, and then the decanter of brandy, 
then a second which he had ordered. He tvas ready to 
laugh now, shout, sing, fight someone. 

“ Thank the Lord," he said, “ Varajou 's himself again." 
Then the idea came into his head to find some women for 
his amusement. He called for a waiter : 

" Hi, my lad." 

" Yes, sir." 

“ My lad, whereabouts in this town can a fellow see a bit 
of fun ? " 

The man looked blank at the question. 

“ I don’t know, sir. At this caft." 

“ What do you mean, in this cafe ? What do you cal! a 
bit of fun, eh ? " 

" Why, I don’t know, sir ; drinking a glass of good beer 
or wine." 

“ Come off it, idiot. Women, what do you do for 
women ? " 

"Women! Ah!" 

" Yes, women. Where’ll I get any here ? " 

" Women ? " 

" Yes, of course, women." 
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The waiter came closer, and lowered his voice : 

‘‘ You want to know where the house is ? ” 

“ Why, yes.” 

” Take the second street to the left, and the first to the 
right. Number 15.” 

” Thanks, old bean. Here y*re.” 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

And Varajou left the caft repeating : “ Second to the 
left, first to the right, 15.” But after walking for a few 

moments, he thought : ” Second to the left — yes But 

ought I to turn right or left from the cafe } Bah, devil take 
it. I’ll soon find out.” 

He walked on, turned down the second street to the left, 
then down the first on the right, and looked for Number tj. 
It was a fairly substantial house, and he could see that the 
first-floor windows were lit up behind their closed shutters. 
The front door was half open, and a lamp was burning in 
the hall. The sergeant-major thought : ” TWs is it.” 

So he went in, and, as no one came, he called ; 

” Hullo, hullo.” 

A little maid came, and stood stock-still in amazement at 
the sight of a soldier. ” Good evening, my child,” he said 
to her. ” Are the ladies upstairs ? ” 

” Yes, sir.” 

” In the drawing-room f ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ I can go up, I suppose, can I } ” 

- Yes, sir.” 

” The door is at the top of the stairs ? ” 

” Yes, sir.” ^ ... . 

He went upstairs, opened a door, and in a room bnihantly 
lighted by two lamps, a lustre, and two candelabras of wax- 
candles, he saw four ladies in evening-gowns who seemed 
to be expecting somebody. 
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The three youngest were arranged rather stiffly on chairs 
covered in garnet velvet, while the fourth, who was about 
forty-five years old, was arranging some riower> in a \ ase- 
She was very fat, and clad in a green silk dress that, like a 
sheath of a monstrous flower, revealed her enormous arms, 
and her enormous throat, shining rose- red under a coating 
of powder. 

The sergeant-major saluted : 

“ Good evening, ladies.** 

The old lady turned round ; she seemed surprised, but 
she bowed : 

“ Good evening.’* 

He sat down. 

But perceiving that tliey showed no signs of being 
delighted to welcome him, he thought tliat probably only 
officers were admitted to this place ; the thought disturbed 
him. Then he said to himself : “ Bah, if an officer comes, 
we’ll pull it offi'* And he asked : 

“ Everything all right ? ” 

The stout lady, who was doubtless the mistress of the 
house, replied : 

“ Quite all right, thank you.” 

He found no more to say and no one else spoke. 

At last he became ashamed of hts diffidence and, laugliing 
awkwardly, said : 

“ Well, we’re not having a very riotous time. I'll pay 
for a bottle of wine. . . 

He had not finislied his remark when the door opened 
again, and Padoie appeared in evening-dress. 

At the sight of him, Varajou gave vent to a howl of 
delight, and jumping to his feet, he leapt on his brother-in- 
law, seized him in his arms, and danced him round the 
drawing-room, bawling : “ Here's old Padt)ie . . . here's 
old Padoie . . . here’s old Pacloic.” 
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Then, leaving the collector dazed with surprise, he 
shouted in his face : 

’’ Oh, you gay dog, you gay dog ! ... So you're having 
a night out . • . oh, you gay dog ! What about my sister ! 
You're giving her the go-by, are you ? ” 

And seeing in a flash all the profitable consequences of 
this unhoped-for situation, forced loans and absolutely safe 
blackmail, he flung himself full length on the couch and 
began to laugh so madly chat the whole couch creaked. 

The three young ladies rose as one, and hurried out, 
while the elder lady recoiled cowards the door, and seemed 
on the verge of fainting. 

Two gentlemen appeared, both in evening-dress, and 
wearing their orders. Padoie flung himself towards them. 

** Oh, Mr. President . . • he’s mad . . . mad. . . . He’s 
been sent to us to recuperate . . . you can see for yourself 
that he’s mad.” 

Varajou gave it up : he didn’t understand things now, 
and abruptly guessed that he had made some quite monstrous 
lapse. Then he stood up, and turned towards his brother- 
in-law : 

” What's this house, where are we ? ” he asked. 

But Padoie, seized with a sudden access of fury, 
stammered : 

“ Where are we . where are we ? . . . Wretch . . . 
miscreant . . . scoundrel . . . where arc we in the 

President's house ... in the house of President de Morte- 
main . . . de Mortemain . . . de . . • de • . . de Morte- 
main ... oh ... oh .. . swine ! . . . swine ! . . . swine 1 
. . . swine I ” 
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w HEN Captain Hector-Marie de Fontenne married 
Mile Laurine d’Estelle^ parents and friends were of the 
opinion that it was a most unsuitable match. 

Mile Laurine, pretty, slender, fragile, fair and self- 
possessed, had at twelve the assurance of a woman of thirty. 
She was one of those precocious little Parisians who seem 
to have been bom with a perfect understanding of the art 
of life, equipped with every feminine wile, every intellectual 
audacity, and with the profound guile and subtlety of mind 
that makes certain men and women seem fated, however 
they may act, to trick and deceive others. Their every 
action seems premeditated, their every move calculated, 
their every word carefully weighed ; their existence is only 
a pan that they play to an audience of their fellow-creatures. 

She was charming too : bubbling with laughter, laughter 
that she could neither restrain nor moderate when she came 
across anything amusing or odd. She laughed in people's 
faces in the most impudent way in the world, but so charm- 
ingly that no one was ever offended. 

She was rich, extremely rich. A priest acted as inter- 
mediary to arrange her marriage with Captain de Fontenne. 
Educated in a seminary, in the most austere fashion, this 
officer had brought to the regiment the manners of the 
cloister, the strictest principles and an armour-plated intoler- 
ance. He was one of those men who become by an inevitable 
fate either saints or nihilists, over whose minds ideas exercise 
an absolute tyranny, whose beliefs are never shaken nor 
their resolutions broken. 
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He was a tall, dark youth, grave, austere, ingenuous, 
single-minded, curt and obstinate, one of those men who 
go through life with not the least understanding of its 
hidden meanings, its half-tones and its subdeties, guessing 
nothing, suspecting nothing, never admitting that anyone 
thinks, judges, believes or acts otherwise than they do 
themselves- 

Mlle Laurine saw him, read his character at a glance, 
and agreed to take him for her husband. 

They got on splendidly together. She was tactful, quick- 
witted and subtle, able to adapt herself to any rdle demanded 
of her, diligent in good works and ardent in pleasure, 
assiduous in her attendance at church and theatre, urbane 
and correct, with a delicate suggestion of irony and a gleam 
that lurked in her eye as she conversed gravely with her 
grave husband. She related to him the charitable enterprises 
she undertook with all the priests of the parish and the 
neighbourhood, and these pious occupations provided her 
with an excuse for staying out from morning till night. 

But sometimes, in the very middle of reciting some 
charitable deed, she fell abruptly into a wild fit of laughter, 
nervous and quite irrepressible. Captain de Fontenne was 
surprised, uneasy and a little shocked by the spectacle of 
his wife choking with mirth. When she was recovering 
her self-control he would ask : ** Well, what is it, Laurine ? 

It’s nothing,” she answered : ‘‘I just thought of an odd 
thing that happened to me.” And she would proceed to 
tell him some tale or other. 

Well, during the summer of 1883, Captain Hector de 
Fontenne took part in the grand manoeuvres of the 32nd 
Army Corps. 

One evening, when they were camping in the outskirts 
of a town, after ten days of living under canvas and in the 
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Open country, ten days of hard work and rough living, the 
captain s comrades determined to stand themselves a good 
dinner. 

At first M. de Fontenne refused to accompany them ; 
then, as his refusal caused surprise, he agreed. 

His neighbour at table, Major de Faure, under cover of 
talking about military operations, the only thing in which 
Captain de Fontenne was really interested, filled his glass 
again and again. The day had been very warm, with a 
heavy, scorching, thirsty heat ; and Captain de Fontenne 
went on drinking without thinking what he did : he did 
not nodee that, little by little, an unwonted gaiety was 
taking possession of him, a sharp, heady excitement. He 
was glad to be alive, full of wakening desires, new appetites, 
vague longings. 

When dessert came, he was drunk. He talked, laughed, 
gesticulated, completely and clamorously drunk, with the 
mad drunkenness of your habitually quiet and abstemious 


man. 


i 


Vs 


Someone proposed to finish the evening at the theatre : 
he accompanied his comrades. One of them recognised an 
actress whose lover he had been ; and a supper party was 
arranged, that included pan of the feminine personnel of 
the company. 

Captain de Fontenne woke up next morning in a strange 
bedroom and in the arms of a little, fair*liaired woman, who 
greeted him with : “ Good morning, dearie,** when she saw 
him opening his eyes. 

At first he did not realise what had happened ; then, 
slowly, things came back to him — a little confusedly, 
however. 

Then he got up without saying a word, dressed, and 
emptied his purse on the mantelpiece. 

He was overwhelmed with shame at the vision of himself 
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Standing, in uniform, sword at his side, in this apartment 
room, with its shabby curtains and a stain^mottled couch of 
dubious aspect : he dared not go away, nor walk down the 
staircase where he would meet people, nor pass the concierge, 
and above all he dared not walk out into the street under 
the eyes of passers-by and neighbours. 

The woman ran on : “ What's the matter with you ? 
Have you lost your tongue ? You wagged it freely enough 
last night. You are a freak, you are ! ” 

He saluted her ceremoniously, and summoning up courage 
to get away, he strode back to his lodging, convinced that 
every one loiew by his manner, his bearing and his face that 
he was coming from a prostitute. 

And he was tom by remorse, the torturing remorse of an 
austere and scrupulous man. 

He confessed and took the Sacrament; but he was still 
sick at heart, obsessed by the remembrance of his fall and a 
feeling that he owed a debt, a sacred debt, to his wife. 

He did not see her until a month later, for she had been 
staying with her parents, while the grand manoeuvres took 
place. 

She came to him with open arms and a smile on her lips. 
He received her with an embarrassed, guilty air, and hardly 
spoke to her until the evening. 

As soon as they were alone together, she asked him ; 

Well, what's the matter, darling ? I find you very . 
changed." 

He answered awkwardly : 

“ There’s nothing the maner with me, my dear, absolutely 
nothing." 

“ I beg your pardon, but I know you very well, and I’m 
sure there's something the matter with you, some trouble 
or grief or annoyance or other." 
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“ Well, yes, I am troubled/’ 

“ Ah ! And by whai ? ” 

" I can*t possibly tell you/’ 

“ Not tell me ? Why not ? You alarm me/’ 

I have no reason to give you. I can’t possibly tell you 
about it/’ 

She was sitting on a low couch and he was striding up 
and down the room, hands behind his back, avoiding his 
wife’s eye. She went on ; 

Very well, so I must hear your confession — that’s my 
duty— and require the truth from you— that’s my right. 
You can no more have secrets from me than I can have 
them from you.” 

He turned his back on her and stood framed in the tall 
window. 

My dear,” he said solemnly, ** there are things it is 
better not to tell. The thing that worries me is one of them.” 

She rose, crossed the room, took him by the arm and 
forced him to turn round. She put her two hands on his 
shoulders ; then, smiling, coaxing, her eyes lifted to him, 
she said : 

Come, Marie ” (she called him Marie when she loved 
him very much), ** you can’t hide anything from me. I 
believe you’ve done something wicked.” 

He murmured : 

” I’ve done something very wicked.” 

” Oh, as bad as that > ” she said gaily. ” You of all 
people ! You astonish me.” 

you anything more,” he answered sharply. 

It’s no use your insisting.” 

Bui she led him to an arm-chair, made him sit in it, 
rtsted herself on his right knee and dropped a small swift 
kiss, a light-winged kiss, on the upturned end of Im 
moustache. 
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‘‘ If you don’t tell me, we shall never be friends again.” 

Tom by remorse and in an agony of grief, he murmured : 

If I told you what I had done, you would never 
forgive me.” 

“ On the contrary, darling, I shall forgive you at once.” 

“ No, it’s impossible.” 

“ I promise I will.” 

“ I tell you it’s impossible.” 

“ I swear I’ll forgive you.” 

” No, my dear Laurine, you couldn’t.” 

” How childish you are, darling, not to say silly. By 
refusing to tell me what you’ve done, you leave me to 
believe abominable things ; and I shall always be thinking 
about it, and I shall bear you as deep a grudge for your 
silence as for your unknown crime. While if you tell me 
about it quite frankly, I shall have forgonen it to-morrow.” 
” Well, 1. . . .” 

” What ? ” 

He crimsoned to the ears, and said gravely : 

” I confess to you as I would confess to a priest, Laurine. 

Her lips curved in the swift smile that sometimes hovered 
there, as she listened to him ; in a half-mocking voice she 
said : 

” I am all ears.” 

He went on : 

“ You know, my dear, how little I ever drink. I never 
drink anything but water with a dash of light wine, and 
never liqueurs, as you know.” 

“ Yes, I know,” 

“ Well, do you know, towards the end of the grand 
manoeuvres, I allowed myself to drink a little one evening 
when I was very thirsty, very exhausted, very tired, and. . . 

** You got drunk } How horrid of you ! ” 

“ Yes, I got drunk.” 
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She had adopted an air of severity : 

“ There now, you were quite drunk, own up, too drunk 
to walk, weren’t you ? ” 

No, not so drunk as that. I lost my senses, not my 
balance. I talked and laughed, I was mad.” 

As he was silent, she asked : 

” Is that all ? •• 

” No.” 

** Ah ! and . . . then ? ” 

“ Then ... I ... I did a very shameful thing.” 

She looked at him, uneasy, a little troubled and moved, 
too. 

** What did you do, darling ? ” 

” We had supper with . . . with some actresses . . . and 
I don’t know how it happened, Tve been unfaithful to vou. 
Laurine.” 

He had made his confession in a grave solemn voice. 

She started slightly, and her eyes gleamed with swift 
amusement, an overwhelming and irresistible amusement. 

She said : 

” You . . . you . . . you have. . . 

A little, mirthless laugh, nervous and broken, escaped 
between her lips three times, choking her speech. 

She tried to recover her gravity ; but each time she 
opened her mouth to utter a word, laughter bubbled at the 
bottom of her throat, leaped forth, was stifled, and broke 
out again and again, like the gas of an uncorked bottle of 
champagne from which the froth is pouring. She pressed 
her hand on her lips to calm herself and to stifle this mis- 
placed outburst of amusement in her mouth ; but her 
laughter slipped between her fingers, came in choking gasps 
from her breast, escaped in spite of her. She babbled, 

You . . . you . . . you have deceived me. . . . Oh ! . . . 
oh ! Oh ! oh ! , . . Oh ! oh ! oh ! ” 
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And she gazed at him with a strange expression that she 
could not keep from being so mocking that he was thunder- 
struck and stupefied. 

And abruptly she gave up her attempt at self-control and 
broke down completely. Then she began to laugh, and 
laughed like a woman with an attack of nerves. Litde, 
sharp, broken cries came between her lips, sounding as 
though they came from the very depths of her breast; 
with both hands pressed on the pit of her stomach, she 
abandoned herself to long-drawn spasms of laughter that 
almost choked her, like the spasms of coughing in whooping- 
cough. 

And every effort she made to control herself brought on 
a fresh attack, every word she tried to say convulsed her 
the more. 

“ My ... my ... my ... my poor darling ... oh ! 
oh ! oh ! . . . oh ! oh ! oh ! . . .** 

He stood up, leaving her sitting alone in the arm-chair ; 
he had suddenly turned pale and he said : 

Laurine, you are worse than vulgar.” 

In an ecstasy of amusement, she stammered : 

“ Well . . . well, what do you expect ? ... I ... I - 1 
can’t help it . . . you’re so funny ... oh ! oh ! oh ! oh 1” 

He had grown livid and he was looking at her now wth 
a steady glance that revealed the strange thoughts stirring 
behind it. 

Suddenly he opened his mouth as if to shout something, 
but said nothing, turned on his heel and went out, slamming 
the door. 

Laurine, bent double, exhausted, faint, conunued to laugh, 
in dying spasms of laughter that rose and fell like the flame 
of a half-extinguished blaze. 
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MaItre Bontran, the celebrated Parisian lawyer, who 
for ten years had pleaded and won all divorce actions brought 
by ilUassorted couples, opened the door of his consulting* 
room and drew back to admit the new client. 

He was a stout, red*faced man with thick, fair whiskers ; 
corpulent, full-blooded and vigorous. He bowed. 

“ Please be seated,*' said the lawyer. 

The client sat down, coughed and said : 

** I have come to ask you, sir, to act for me in a divorce 
case.’* 

“ Go on, I am listening.** 

“ I am a retired lawyer.** 

“ Already > ** 

Yes, already. I am thirty-seven years old.** 

‘‘ Go on.’* 

“ I have made an unfortunate marriage, very unfortunate.” 

” You are not the only one.** 

” I know it, and I sympathise with the others, but my 
case is quite unique, and my complaints against my wife 
are of a very peculiar nature. But I will begin at the 
beginning. I married in a very strange way. Do you 
believe in dangerous ideas ? ** 

” What do you mean by that ? ** 

” Do you believe that certain ideas may be as dangerous 
for certain minds as poison for the body ? ** 

*‘ Well, yes, perhaps.** 

I am sure of it. There are ideas that enter into us, 
gnaw us, kill us, madden us, if we are unable to resist them. 
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It^s a sort of spiricual phylloxera* If we are unfortunate 
enough to let one of these thoughts creep into our minds^ 
if we don't in the instant of its entry realise that it is an 
invader, a master, a tyrant, that hour by hour and day by 
day it takes firmer hold on u$, returns again and again, 
roots itself in, drives out all our usual preoccupations, 
absorbs all our attention and changes the angle of our 
judgment, we are lost. 

Listen to what has happened to me* As I have told 
you, I was a notary in Rouen, and in rather tight circum- 
stances, not poor, but pinched for money, always careful, 
forced to economise the whole time, obliged to limit all my 
desires, yes, all ! and that's hard at my age* 

“ In my capacity as a notary, I used to read with great 
care the announcements on the fourth page of the newspaper, 
the Offered and Wanted columns, the personal columns, 
etc*, etc . ; and it often happened that I was enabled by 
these means to arrange advantageous marriages for some 
clients* 

One day I came across this one : 

‘ Young lady, pretty, well educated, of good birth, 
with a dowry of two and a half million francs, wishes to 
marry an honourable man. No agents.' 

Well, that very day I dined with two of my friends, a 
solicitor and a mill-owner. I don't know how the conversa- 
tion came to turn on marriages, and I told them, laughing, 
about the young lady with two and a half million francs. 

‘ What sort of women are these women ? ' the mill- 
owner said. 

The solicitor had seen several excellent marriages made 
in this way and he gave details ; then he added, turning 
towards me : 

‘ Why the devil don't you look into that on your own 
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behalf? Lord I two and a half million francs would make 
things easy for you 1 ’ 

** We all three of u$ burst out laughing, and the talk 
turned on another subject. 

“ An hour later I went home. 

** It was a cold night. I lived, besides, in an old house, 
one of those old provincial houses that are like mushroom 
beds. When I put my hand on the iron railing of the stair- 
case, a cold shiver ran down my arm ; I stretched out the 
other to find the wall and when I touched it, I felt another 
shiver strike through me, a shiver of damp this lime ; they 
met in my chest, and Ailed me with anguish, sadness and 
utter weariness of mind and body. A sudden memory 
woke in my mind and I murmured : 

* God, if only I had two and a half million francs 1 ' 

“ My bedroom was dismal, a Rouen bachelor’s bedroom, 
looked after by a servant who was cook as well as chamber- 
maid. You can just imagine what it was like ! a big, 
curtainless bed, a wardrobe, a chest of drawers, washstand, 
no Are. Clothes on the chairs, papers on the floor. I began 
to hum, to a music-hall tune — for 1 sometimes went to 
such places : 

“ One could play pretty pranks 
With two million francs 
And a half-million more 
And a wife you adore. 

“To tell the truth, I hadn’t thought of ihe woman before, 
and I thought of her suddenly as 1 was creeping into my 
bed. I even thought of her so earnestly that 1 was a long 
time falling asleep. 

‘ When I opened my eyes next morning, before it was 
light, I recollected that I had to be at Darneul at eight 
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o'clock on important business. So I would have to get up 
at six — and it was freezing. 

“ * Christ, two and a half millions ! ' 

“ I returned 10 my office about ten o’clock. It was full 
of a smell of rusty stove, old papers about long drawn-out 
lawsuits — nothing stinks as they do — and a smell of clerks, 
boots, frock-coats, shirts, hair and bodies, ill- washed, winter- 
bound bodies, all heated to a temperature of sixty-five 
degrees. 

“ I ate my usual lunch, a burnt cutlet and a morsel of 
cheese. Then I set to work again. 

It was then that for the first time I thought really 
seriously of the young lady with two and a half millions. 
Who was she ? Why should i not write ? Why not find 
out about it } 

“ Well, to cut a long story short : for a fortnight the idea 
haunted, obsessed, tortured me. All my annoyances, all the 
little miseries I constantly sufiered, until then unconsciously, 
almost without realising them, pricked me now like the 
stabbing of needles, and every one of these little sufferings 
made my thoughts leap to the young lady with two and a 
half millions. 

I began at last to imagine the story of her life. When 
you want a thing to be, you think of it as being just what 
you wish it were. 

“ Of course, it was not very usual for a young girl of good 
family, possessed of so attractive a dowry, to seek a husband 
by way of a newspaper advertisement. However, this par- 
ticular girl might be honourable and unfortunate. 

“ From the first, this fortune of two and a half million 
francs had not dazzled me by any sense of fabulous wealth. 
We are used, we people who are always reading offers of 
this kind, to matrimonial propositions accompani^ by six, 
eight, ten or even twelve millions. The twelve-million figure 
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is even quite common. It attracts. Vm quite aware that we 
hardly credit the reality of these promises. But they do 
accustom our minds to the contempladon of these fantastic 
figures ; to a certain extent they do induce our nodding 
credulity to accept as reasonable the prodigious sums of 
money they represent, and lead us to consider a dowry of 
two and a half million francs as very possible and probable. 

** Suppose a young lady, the illegitimate daughter of a 
parvenu and a Iady*$ maid, inheridng unexpectedly from the 
father, had learned at the same dme ^e disgrace of her birth, 
and to avoid revealing it to any man who might fall in love 
with her, was trying to get into touch with strangers by a 
very customary medium, which did in itself imply almost a 
confession of dubious antecedents. 

“ My supposiuon was a stupid one. But I clung to it. 
Men of my profession, notaries, ought never to read novels— 
and I have read them. 

** So I wrote in my professional capacity in the name of a 
client, and I waited. 

*' Five days later, about three o’clock in the afternoon, 

I was working hard in my office when the head clerk 
announced : 

‘‘ * Mile Chantefrise.’ 

* Ask her to come in.’ 

“ Thereupon a woman of about thirty appeared, rather 
stout, dark, and with an embarrassed air. 

Please sit down, Madame.* 

She sat down and murmured : 

1 ve come, sir. 

But, Madame, I haven’t the honour to know you.* 

I*m the person you wrote to.’ 

‘ About a marriage ? ’ 

“ • Yes.’ 

Ah, just so.’ 
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‘ I have come myself, because these things are best 
arranged personally.* 

* I agree with you, Madame. So you wish to many } * 

“ ‘ Yes/ 

“ * You have parents ? * 

** She hesitated, lowered her glance, and stammered : 

“ ‘ No. . . . My mother . . . and my father ... are 
dead/ 

I started. So I had guessed right . . . and a sudden 
swift sympathy woke in my heart for this- poor creature. I 
did not insist, in order to spare her sensitiveness, and I 
went on : 

* Your fortune is quite unencumbered ? * 

“ This time she answered without hesitating : 

“‘Yes/ 

“ I regarded her attentively, and honesdy she didn*t dis* 
please me, although she was a litde mature, more mature 
than I had expected. She was a fine, healthy woman, a 
superior woman. And I took it into my head that I might 
play a charming litde comedy of sentiment, fall in love with 
her, and supplant my imaginary client, when I had made 
sure that the dowry was not fictitious. I talked to her about 
this client, whom I depicted as a grave, very honourable 
man, and something of an invalid. 

“ ‘ Oh,’ she said quickly, ‘ I like people who are really 

strong and healthy.’ 

“ You shall see him, however, Madame, but not for three 
or four days, for he went to England yesterday.’ 

“ ‘ Oh ! how vexing ! ' said she. 

“ ‘ Well, it is and it isn’t. Are you in a hurry to return 

home ? ’ 

“ ‘ Not at all.’ 

“ ‘ Well, stay here. I will give myself the pleasure ot 
helping you to pass the time.’ 
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** ‘ You are too kind/ 

You are staying in a hotel ? * 

“ She mentioned the best hotel in Rouen. 

Well, Madame, will you allow your future . . . notary 
to take you to dine this evening ? * 

** She seemed to hesitate, uneasy and irresolute ; then she 
made up her mind. 

‘ Yes.’ 

And I escorted her to the door. 

At seven o’clock I was at the hotel. She had made an 
elaborate toilet for me and received me in a very coquettish 
fashion. 

“ I took her to dine in a restaurant where I was known, 
and I ordered a stimulating meal. 

“ Within an hour we were very friendly, and slie was 
telling me her story. She was the daughter of a great lady 
who had been seduced by a nobleman., and had been brought 
up by some country people. She was rich now, having 
ixtherited large sums from her father and her mother, whose 
names she would never tell, never. It was no use asidng her 
for them, no use begging her, she would not give them. As 
I was not much concerned to know them, I questioned her 
about her fortune. She spoke of it readily and like a practical 
woman, quite sure of herself, sure of figures, securities, 
income, dividends and investmenes. The competent way she 
dealt with this made me feel great confidence in her at once, 
and I made myself very agreeable to her, with a certain 
amount of reserve, however, but 1 let her see quite plainly 
that I was attracted by her. 

“ She began to give herself airs, and they didn*i become 
her badly, either. I pressed her to have champagne, and I 
drank some myself, and it went to my head a little. I saw 
very plainly that I was going to become rash, and I was 
afraid, afraid of myself, afraid of her, afraid that she, too, 
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was a little excited and might yield. To steady myself, I 
began to talk to her about her dowry again, which must be 
verified beyond any possibility of mistake, for my client was 
a business man. 

** She answered gaily : 

“ ‘ Oh, I know. I have brought all the proofs.* 

“ ' Here, to Rouen ? * 

“ ‘ Yes, to Rouen.’ 

“ ‘ You have them at the hotel ? ’ 

“ ‘ Of course.’ 

“ ‘ Can you show them to me ? ’ 

“ ‘ Of course.’ 

“ ‘ This evening ? ’ 

“ * Of course.’ 

“ This was a complete relief to me. I setded the bill, and 
off we went to her hotel. 

She had, as she said, brought all her securities. I could 
not doubt their existence, I held them, fingered them, read 
them. This filled me with such heartfelt joy that I was 
immediately seized with a violent desire to embrace her. 

I mean, with a chaste desire, the desire of a satisfied man. 
And upon my word, I embraced her. Once, twice, ten 
times ... so heartily that — the champagne helping — I suc- 
cumbed ... or rather . . . no . . . she succumbed. 

“ Oh, I made a rare scene about it, after that . . . and so 
did she. She wept like a fountain, and begged me not to 
betray her, not to ruin her. I promised everything she 
wanted, and I went away in a dreadful state of mind. 

** What was I to do ? I had outraged my client. That 
would not have mattered at all if I had had a client for her, 
but I hadn’t one. I was the client, the simple-minded client, 
the deceived client, deceived by myself. What a situation ! 

I could leave her in the lurch, of course. But the dowry, 
actual, certain ! Besides, had I the right to leave her in the 
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lurch, poor girl, after having taken advantage of her like 
that ? But what amxieries I should be laying tip for myself ! 

Wliat security could I fee! with a wife who succumbed 
so easily ! 

‘‘ I spent a dreadful night, unable to make up my mind, 
tortured with remorse, harried by fears, torn tliis way and 
that by every kind of scruple. But in the morning my brain 
cleared. I dressed myself carefully, and as eleven o’clock 
was striking, I presented myself at the hotel where she was 
staying. 

“ When she saw me, she blushed to the roots of her hair. 

“ I said ; 

* Madame, there is only one thing I can do to repay you 
the wrong I have done you. I ask you to marry me.* 

“ She stammered : 

“ ‘ I consent.’ 

I married her. 

“ For six months all went well. 

“ I had given up my office, I was living on my income, 
and really, I had nothing, not a single thing, to reproach my 
wife with. 

“ However, I began to notice that every now and then 
she went out and stayed out for an appreciable time. This 
happened at regular times, one week on Tuesday, another 
week on Friday. I was sure she was deceiving me, and I 
followed her. 

It was a Tuesday. She set out on foot, about one 
o clock, walked down the Rue de la Republique, turned to 
the right down the street that runs from die Archbishop’s 
Palace, took the Rue Grand-Pont as far as the Seine, went 
along the quay as far as the Pierre bridge and <.rc^s.:d the 
water. At this point, she seemed uneasy ; slie kepi turning 
round to scrutinise all the passers-by. 
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‘‘ As I had got myself up to look like a coal-heaver, she 
did not recognise me. 

** At last she went into the station on the left side of the 
river : I had no further doubts, her lover was coming on 
the 1.45 train. 

** I hid myself behind a dray, and waited. A whisde . . • 
a rush of passengers. . . . She walked towards them, then 
ran forward, clasped in her arms a little three-year-old girl 
accompanied by a stout peasant woman, and kissed her 
passionately. Then she turned round, saw another younger 
child, a girl or a boy, carried by another countrywoman, 
threw herself on him, embraced him wildly and went off, 
escorted by the two mites and their two nurses, towards the 
long, dreary, desened promenade of Cours-la-Reine. 

“ I returned home, bewildered and in great distress of 
mind, half understanding and half not, and not daring to 
hazard a guess. 

When she came home to dinner, I rushed at her : 

‘ Who are those children ? ’ 

“ ‘ What children ? ^ 

“ ‘ The children you met on the train from Saint-Sever.’ 

** She gave a great cry and fainted. When she recovered 
consciousness, she confessed to me, in a flood of tears, that 
she had four. Yes, sir, two for the Tuesday, two girls, and 
two for the Friday, two boys. 

“ And that . . . oh, the shame of it ! , . . that was the 
origin of the fortune. The four fathers ! . . . She had 
gadiered together her dowry. 

Now, sir, what do you advise me to do ? ” 

The lawyer replied gravely : 

** Acknowledge your children, sir.*^ 
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A/, dt GartlUy aloney lying beck in an arm-chair. 

Here I am at Cannes, a cay bachelor, which is 
humorous enough. Fm a bachelor. At Paris I hardly 
realised it. Away from home, it’s another thing. Upon 
my word, Tm not complaining about it. 

And my wife is married again ! 

I wonder if my successor is happy, happier than I. What 
a fool must he be to have married her after me ! For the 
matter of that, I was no less a fool for marrying her first. 
She had her points, however, certain good points . . . 
physical ones . . . quite remarkably good, but she had 
serious moral blemishes too. 

What a slut, what a liar, what a flirt she was, and how 
attractive to men who were not her husband ! Was I a 
cuckold ? God, it’$ sheer torture to be wondering tliat from 
morning to evening, and never to know for sure. 

What plots and counter-plots I laid to watch her, and was 
never any the wiser I In any case, if I was a cuckold, I’m 
one no longer, thanks to Naquet. How easy divorce is after 
all 1 It cost me ten francs for a riding-whip, and a stiffness 
in my right arm, not counting the pleasure it gave me to lay 
on to my heart’s content on a woman whom I strongly 
suspect of deceiving me. 

What a thrashing, what a thrashing I gave her ! . . . 

He stands up^ laughings takes a few stepsy and sits down again. 

515 
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True, the verdict was given in her fevour and against 
me . . . but what a thrashing ! 

Now I am spending the winter in die South, a gay bachelor* 
What luck ! It*s delightful to travel when you can always 
hope to meet a new love round every comer. Whom shall 
I meet, in this hotel, now, or on the Croisette, or perhaps in 
the street? Where is she, the woman who will love me 
to-morrow, whose lover I shall be ? What will her eyes be 
like, her lips, her hair, her smile ? What will she be like, 
the first woman who will give me her mouth and be folded 
in my arms? Dark or fair? Tall or short? Gay or 
giave ? Plump or. ' She will be plump ! 

Oh ! how I pity people who don't know, people who no 
longer know the exquisite pleasure of anticipation ( The 
woman I really love is the Unknown, die Hoped-for, the 
Desired, she who haunts my heart, whom my eyes have 
never seen in the flesh, she whose charms are augmented by 
every ideal perfection. Where is she ? In this hotel, behind 
this door ? In one of the rooms of this house, quite near, 
or still far away ? What matter, so long as I desire her, so 
long as I am certain of meeting her ! And I shall assuredly 
meet her, to-day or to-morrow, this week or next, sooner or 
later ; it is absolutely inevitable that I shall find her. 

And I sliall have, in all their charm, the divine joy of the 
first kiss, the first caresses, all the maddening ecstasy of 
lovers’ discoveries, all the mystery of the unexplored, as 
desirable the first day as a conquered maidenhood. Oh i 
the fools who do not understand the adorable sensation of 
veils raised for the first time ! Oh, the fools who marry . . . 
since ... the said veils . . . ought not to be raised too often 
. . . on the same sight ! • • • 

Here comes a woman. 

A woman crosses the far end of the corridor ^ elegant^ slendefy 
with a tapering waists 
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Damn her, she has a figure, and an air. Let^s try to 
catch sight of ; . . her face. 

She passes near him without seeing him^ buried in the depths 
of the arm-chair. He murmurs : 


Hell, it's my wife ! My wife, or rather not my wife, 
Chant€ver*s wife. What a charming hussy she is, after 
all! . . . 


Am I going to want to marry her again now . Good, 
she’s sitting down, reading Gil Bias. Dl lie low. 

My wife 1 What a queer feeling it gives me ! My wife ! 
As a matter of fact, it’s a year, more than a year, since she 
ceased to be my wife. . . . Yes, she had her points, physically 
speaking . . . very fine ones ; what a leg I It makes me 
tremble only to think of it. And what a bosom, oh, perfect ! 
Ouf I In the old days we used to play at drill, left — right — 
left — right— what a bosom I Left or right, it was superb. 

But what a holy terror . . . where her morals were 
concerned ! 

Has she had lovers ? What I suffered from that suspicion 1 
Now, pouf! It doesn’t worry me in the least. 

I have never seen a more seductive creature when she was 
getting into bed. She had a way of jumping up and slipping 
between the sheets. . . . 

Good, I am going to fall in love with her again. . . . 

Suppose I spoke to her ? . . . But what shall I say to her ? 

And then she would shout for help, because of the 
thrashing she got. What a thrashing ! Perhaps I was a 
little brutal after all. 

Suppose I speak to her? That would be amui.ing and 
rather an achievement after all. Damn it, yes, Til speak to 
her, and perhaps if I do it very well. . . . We shall soon 
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Scene 2 

He approaches the young u'oman, 'who is deep in the study of 
Gil Blas^ and in a sweet voice : 

Will you allow me, Madame, to recall myself to your 
memory ? 

Mme de Chantever lifts her head sharply^ cries out^ and 
attempts to run away. He bars her way^ and s^s humbly : 

You have nothing to fear, Madame. I am not your 
husband now. 

Mme de Chantever : Oh, you dare 1 After . . . after 
what has happened 1 

M. de GarelU : I dare . • . and I daren’t. . . . You see. 

. . . Explain it as you like. When I caught sight of you, 

I found it impossible not to come and speak to you. 

Mme de Chantever : I hope this joke may now be con- 
sidered at an end ? 

M. de Garelle : It is not a joke. 

Mme de Chantever : A bet, then, unless it’s merely a 
piece of insolence. Besides, a man who strikes a woman is 
capable of anything. 

M. de Garelle : You are hard, Madame. It seems to me, 
however, that you ought not to reproach me to-day for an 
outburst that— moreover— I regret. On the contrary, I was, 

I confess, expecting to be thanked by you. 

Mme de Chantever {astonished) : \Hiat ? You must be 
mad ! Or else you’re attempting some boorish joke. ^ 

M. de Garelle : Not at all, Madame, and if you don t 
understand me, you must be very unhappy. 

Mme de Chantever : What do you mean ? 

M, de Garelle : That if you were happy with the man 
who has taken my place, you would be grateful to me for 
the violence that allowed you to make this new union. 
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Mme de Chantev^r : You are pushing the joke loo far, sir. 
Please leave me alone. 

M. d£ GaretU : But, Madame, tliink of it ! If I had not 
committed the infamous crime of striking you, we should 
sdll be dragging our chains to-day. 

Mme de Ckanttver {wounded): Indeed, you did me a 
great service then. 

M. de Garelle : I did, didn’t I ? A service that deserves 
better than your recent greeting. 

Mme de Ckantever : Possibly. But your face is so dis- 
agreeable to me . . . 

M. de Garelle : I will not say the same of yours. 

Mme de Chantever : Your compliments are as distasteful 
to me as your brutalities. 

M. de Garelle : Well, what am I to do, Madame ? I have 
lost the right lo beat you : I am compelled to make myself 
agreeable. 

Mme de Ckantever : Well, that’s frank, at least. But if 
you want to be really agreeable, you will go away. 

M. de Garelle: I’m not carrying my wish to please you 
to those lengths yet. 

Mme de Ckantever : Then what do you want ? 

M. de Garelle: To make reparation for my wrongs, if 1 
committed any, 

Mme de Ckantever {indignant) : Wljai ? If you committed 
any 1 You are mad. You thrashed me cruelly and perhaps 
you consider that you behaved towards me in the mo>c 
suitable manner possible. 

M, de Garelle : Perhaps I did ! 

Mme de Ckantever : What ? Perhaps you did ? 

M. de Garelle : Yes, Madame. You know the comedy 
called the Mari Cocu, Battu et Content, Very well, was 1 or 
was I not a cuckold ? — that’s the whole question ! In any 
case, it is you who were beaten, and not happy. . . . 
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Mme de Ckantever {getting up) : Sir, you are insuldng me. 

M, de GarelU {eagerly) : I implore you to listen to me a 
moment. I was jealous^ very jealous, which proves that I 
loved you. I beat you, whic^ is a sdll stronger proof of it, 
and beat you severely, which proves it up to the hilt. Very 
well, if you were fai^ful, and beaten, you have real grounds 
for complaint, indisputably real, I confess, and. . . . 

Mme de Ckantever : Don^t pity me. 

M. de GarelU : What do you mean by that } It can be 
taken in two ways. Either you mean that you scorn my 
pity, or that it is undeserved. Very well, if the pity of which 
I acknowledge you to be worthy is undeserved, then the 
blows . . . the violent blows you have had from me were 
more than deserved. 

Mme de Ckantever : Take it as you please. 

M. de GarelU : Good, I understand. So, when I was 
your husband, Madame, I was a cuckold. 

Mme de Ckantever : I don't say that. 

Af. de Garelle : You leave it to be understood. 

Mme de Ckantever: I leave it to be understood that I 
don't want your pity- 

M^ de GarelU : Don't quibble, confess honestly that I 
was. • • . 

Mme de Ckantever : Don’t say that shameful word. It 
revolts and disgusts me. 

M. de GarelU : I’ll let you off the word, but you must 
acknowledge the thing itself. 

Mme de Ckantever : Never, it’s not true. 

M, de Garelle : Then, I pity you with all my heart, and 
the suggestion I was going to make to you has now no 
possible justification. 

Mme de Ckantever : What suggestion ? 

M, de GarelU : It’s no use telling you about it, since it’s 
only feasible if you did deceive me. 
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Mme dt Chantever : Well, suppose for a moment that I 
did deceive you. 

dt GarelU : That’s not sufficient. You must confess it. 

Mmt de Chanttvtr : I confess it. 

M. de Garelle : That’s not sufficient. I must have proof. 

Mme dt Chantever {smiling) : You’re asking too much now, 
rfr GartUt : No, Madame. As I have said, I was 
going to make a very serious suggestion to you, very 
serious ; if I hadn’t intended to do so, I should not have 
come in search of you like this after what we have done 
to each other, what you did to me in the first place, and 
1 to you afterwards. This suggestion, wliich can have 
the most serious consequences, for us both, is worthless 
if you did not deceive me. 

Mmt de Chanttvtr : You are an amazing man. But what 
more do you want } I did deceive you — there. 

M. de Garelle : I roust have proof. 

Mme de Chantever .• But what proofs can I give you ? 
I haven’t them on me, or rather I no longer have them. 

M. de GarelU : It doesn’t matter where they are. I must 
have them, 

Mmt dt Chanttvtr : But one can’t keep proof of things 
of that kind . , . and ... or, at any rate, of a flagrant deltt. 
a pause) I think my word ought to be enough for you. 

M, de Garelle {bowing) : Then, you are ready to swear to it. 

Mme dt Chantever {lifting her hand) : I swear it. 

M. dt Garelle {gravely) : I believe you, Madame. And 
with whom did you deceive me ? 

Mme de Chantever : Oh, but now you’re asking too much. 

M, dt Garelle : It is absolutely necessary that I know 
his name. 

Mme de Chantever ; It is impossible to give it to you. 

M^ de Garelle : Why ? 

Mme de Chantever : Because I am a married woman. 
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M. de GarelU : Well ? 

Mme de Chantever : And professional secrecy ! 

M. de Garelle : You^re quite right. 

Mmt de Chantever : Besides, it was with M. de Chantever 
that I deceived you. 

M. de Garelle : That’s not true. 

Mme de Chantever : Why not ? 

M. de Garelle : Because he would not have married you. 

Mme de Chantever: Insolent creature! And this sug- 
gestion ? . . . 

Af. de Garelle : It’s this. You have just confessed that, 
thanks to you, I was one of those ridiculous creatures, 
always regarded as laughing-stocks whatever they do 
comic if they keep their mouths shut, and more grotesque 
still if they show their resentment— that people call deceived 
husbands. Well, Madame, it is beyond question that the 
number of cuts with a riding-whip you received are far 
from being an adequate compensation for the outrage and 
the conjugal injury I have experienced by your act, and it 
is no less beyond question that you owe me a more sub- 
stantial compensation and a compensation of a different 
nature, now that I am no longer your husband. 

Mme de Chantever : You’re mad. What do you 

mean ? , 

M, de Garelle: I mean, Madame, that you ought to 
restore to me to-day the delightful hours you stole kom 
me when I was your husband, to offer them to I don t 
know whom. 

Mme de Chantever : You’re mad. 

M. de GarelU : Not at all. Your love belonged m me, 
didn’t it? Your kisses were owing to me, all your kisses, 
without exception. Isn’t that so? You diverted a part ot 
them for the benefit of another man. Well, it s a matter ^ 
the utmost importance to me now that resutunon should be 
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made, made without scandal, secret restitution, as free from 
scandal and as secret as were the shameless thefts. 

Mmt de Chaniever : What do you take me for ? 

M, de GarelU : For the wife of M. de Chantever. 

Mme de Chantever : Upon my word, this is too bad. 

de GarelU : Pardon me, the man with wliom you 
deceived me must have taken you for the wife of M. de 
Garelle. It's only just that my turn should come. What is 
too bad is to refuse to restore what is legitimately due. 

Mme de Chantever : And if I said yes . . . you would. . . . 

M. de GarelU : Certainly. 

Mme de Chantever: Then, what purpose would the 
device have served ? 

A/, de GarelU : The revival of our love. 

Mme de Chantever : You never loved me. 

M. de GarelU : Yet I am giving you the strongest possible 
proof that I did. 

Mme de Chantever : In what way ? 

M. de Garelle : You ask me in what way. When a man 
is fool enough 10 offer himself to a woman, first as her 
husband and then as her lover, it proves that he loves licr, 
or I don't know anything about love. 

Mme de Chantever : Oh, don't let us confuse two different 
things. To marry a woman is a proof either of love or 
desire, but to make her your mistress is a proof of noiliing 
but . . , scorn. In the first case, a man undertakes all tlie 
expense, all the tediums, all the responsibilities of love ; in 
the second case, he leaves those burdens to the legitimate 
owner and keeps only the pleasure, with the privilege of 
disappearing the moment the woman ceases to please. The 
two cases are hardly on a par. 

M. de GarelU: My dear girl, your logic is very weak. 
When a man loves a woman, he ought not to marry her, 
because if he marries her he can be sure she will deceive 
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him, as you did, in my case. There’s the proof. While it’s 
incontestable that a mistress remains &irhfiil to the lover 
with the same desperate intensity of purpose she adopts to 
deceive her husband. Isn’t it so ? If you w^nt to create an 
indissoluble bond between a woman and yourself, arrange 
for another man to marry her, marriage is only a slender 
thread to be cut at will, and become that woman’s lover ; 
free love is a chain that is never broken — we have cut the 
thread, I offer you the chain. 

Afme de Chantever : You’re very amusing. But I refuse. 

M, de Garellt : Then, I shall warn M. de Chantever. 

Mme de Chantever : You will warn him of what ? 

M. de GartUe : I shall tell him that you deceived me. 

Mme de Chantever ; That I deceived you. . . . You. . . . 

M. de Garelle : Yes, when you were my wife. ► 

Mme de Chantever : Well ? 

M. de Garelle : Well, he’ll never forgive you for it. 

Mme de Chantever : He } 

A/, de Garelle : Well, dammit, it’s not the sort of thing 
to reassure him. 

Mme de Chantever (^laughing) : Don’t do that, Henry. 

j 4 voice on the staircase calling : “ Mathilde 1 ” 

Mme de Chantever (softly) .‘My husband ! Good-bye. 

M. de Garelle (getting uf) : I am going to escort you to 
him and introduce myself. 

Mme de Chantever : Don’t do that. 

A/, de Garelle : See if I don’f. 

Mme de Chantever : Please don’t. 

M. de Garelle : You accept the chain i 

The Voice : Mathilde I 

Mme de Chantever : Please go. 

A/, dc Garelle : When shall I see you again i 

Mme de Chantever : Here — this evening — after dinner. 

M. de Garelle (kissing her hand) : I love you. . . . 
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She runs aw<^. 

de Goielle returns calmly to his arm-chair and sinks 
into iu 


Well, it*8 true* I like this role better than the previous 
one* She’s charming, quite charming, and far more charm- 
ing sdll since I heard M. de Chantever*s voice calling her 
** Mathilde ” like that, in the proprietary tone that husbands 
have* 
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Yes. The memory of that evening will never fade. 
For half an hour I realised the sinister reality of implacable 
fate. I shuddered as a man shudders descending a mine. 
I plumbed the black depths of human misery; 1 under- 
stand that it is not possible for some people to live a 
decent life. 

It was after midnight. I was going from the Vaudeville 
to the Rue Drouor> hurrying along the boulevard through 
a crowd of hurrying umbrellas. A fine rain was not so 
much falling as hovering in the air, veiling the gas-jets, 
spreading a gloom over the street. The gleaming pavement 
was sticky rather than damp. Anxious to get home, the 
passers-by looked neither to right nor left. 

The prostitutes, with skirts held up showing their legs* 
revealing a white stocking to the wan gleams of evening 
light, were waiting in the shadow of doorways, speaking to 
the passers-by or hurrying brazenly past them, thrusting a 
stupid, incomprehensible phrase at them as they passed. 
They followed a man for a few seconds, jostling against 
him, breathing their putrid breath in his face ; then, seeing 
the futility of their appeals, they abandoned him with a 
sudden, angry movement and took up their promenade again, 
jerking their hips as they walked. 

I went on my way, accosted by them all, seized by the 
arm, irritated, revolted and disgusted. Suddenly I saw thw 
of them running as if they were terrified, flinging a quick 
phrase to the others as they ran. And the others began to 
run too, an open flight, bunching their clothes together so 
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that they could run the faster. They were making a round- 
up of prostitutes that night. 

Suddenly I felt an arm under mine, while a terrified voice 
murmured in my ear : Save me, sir, save me, don't 

leave me.*’ 

I looked at the girl. She was not yet twenty, although 
already fading. “ Stay with me,” 1 said to her. ” Oh, 
thank you,” she murmured. 

We reached the line of police. It opened to let me pass. 

And I proceeded down the Rue Drouot. 

My companion asked : 

** Will you come home with me ? ” 

No.” 

” Why not? You have done me a great service, and I 
shan’t forget it.” 

To get rid of her, I answered : 

” Because I'm married.” 

• ” What does that matter ? ” 

” Well, my child, that’s enough. IVe pulled you out of 
a hole. Leave me alone now.” 

The street was deserted and dark, really sinister. And 
this woman clinging to my arm added to the frightful feeling 
of sadness that had overwhelmed me. She tried to embrace 
me. I recoiled in horror, and said harshly : 

” Be off, and shut your mouth.” 

She retreated in something like anger, then abruptly began 
to sob. I stood bewildered, filled with pity, not under- 
standing : 

” Come, what's the matter with you ? ” 

She murmured between her tears : 

” It's not very pleasant, if you only knew.” 

” What isn’t ? ” 

” The life I live.” 

Why did you choose it ?.” 
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“ It wasn’t my fault.” 

“ Then whose fault was it ^ ” 

“ I know whose it was I ” 

I felt a sudden interest in this abandoned creature. 

” Won’t you tell me about yourself? ” I asked her. 

She told me. 

” I was sixteen years old, I was in service at Yvetot, with 
M. Lerable, a seedsman. My parents were dead. I had, no., 
one ; I knew quite well that my master looked at me 
strangely and tickled my cheeks ; but I didn’t think about 
It much. I knew a few things, of course. You get pretty 
shrewd in the country ; but M. Lerable was a pious old 
thing who went to Mass every Sunday. I would never 
have believed him capable of it. 

Then one day he wanted to make up to me in my 
kitchen. I resisted him. He went off. 

” There was a grocer opposite us, M. Dutan, who had a 
very agreeable assistant ; so agreeable that I let him get round 
me. That happens to everybody, doesn’t it ? So I used to 
leave the door open in the evenings, and he used to come 
and see me. 

” And then one night M. Lerable heard a noise. He came 
upstairs and found Antoine and tried to kill him. They 
fought with chairs and the water-jug and everything. I had 
seixed my bit of clothes and I rushed into the street. Off 
I went. 

I was frightened, scared stiff. I dressed under a door- 
way. Then I began to walk straight on. I was sure someone 
had been killed, and the police were looking for me already. 

I reached the high road to Rouen. I thought to myself that 
at Rouen I could hide myself quite safely. 

“ It was too dark to sec the ditches, and I heard dogs 
barking in the farms. You don’t know what you hear at 
night. Birds screaming like a man who’s having his throat 
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cut, beasts that yelp and beasts that wheeze, and all sorts of 
things that you don’t understand. I went all over goose- 
flesh. I crossed myself at every sound. You can’t imagine 
how that scares you. When it grew light, I thought of the 
police again and began to run. Then I calmed down. 

“ I fell hungry too, in spite of my anxiety ; but I hadn’t 
a thing, not a ha’penny. I’d forgotten my money, every- 
thing belonging to me in the world, eighteen francs. 

“ So I had to walk with a complaining stomach. It was 
warm. The sun scorched me. Noon passed. I went on 
walking. 

“ Suddenly I heard horses behind me. I turned round. 
The police I My blood ran cold ; I thought I should fall ; 
but I kept myself up. They caught up to me. They looked 
at me. One of them, the older, said : 

“ ‘ Good afternoon, Miss.’ 

“ ‘ Good afternoon, sir.’ 

" ‘ Where are you off like this ? ’ 

** ’ I'm going to Rouen, to service in a situation I've 
been offered.' 

* Like this, on your two feet ? * 

” ‘ Yes, like this.’ 

My heart was beating so that I could hardly speak. I 
was saying to myself ; ' They’ll take me.' And my legs 
itched to run. But they would have caught me up in a 
minute, you see. 

“ The old one began again : 

We'll jog along together as far as Barantin, Mis>s, since 
we're all going the same way.* 

‘ Gladly, sir.* 

“ So we fell to talking. I made myself as agreeable as 
I knew how, you may be sure, so agreeable that they tljoughi 
things that weren’t true. And then, as I was walking through 
a wood^ the old one said : 
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“ ‘ What do you say if we go and lie down a bit on die 
moss ? ’ 

“ I answered without stopping to think : 

“ ‘ Yes, if you like.' 

TTien he dismounted, gave his horse to the other, and 
off we both went into the wood. 

There was no chance of saying no. What would you 
have done in my place ? He took what he wanted ; dien 
he said : ‘ Wc mustn't forget the other fellow.’ And he 
went back to hold the horses, while the other one rejoined 
me. I was so ashamed of it that I could have cried. But 
I daren’t resist, you see. 

“ So we went on again. I had nothing more to say. 
I was too sad at heart. And then I was so hungry I couldn t 
walk any further. All the same, they offered me a glass of 
wine in a village, and that heanened me up for a while. 
And then they set off at a trot, so as not to go through 
Barantin in my company. Then I sat down in the ditch 
and cried till I couldn't cry any more. 

“ I was three hours more walking to Rouen. It was 
seven in the evening when I arrived. At first I was dazzled 
by all the lights. And then I didn't know where to sit 
down. ,On the roads there's ditches and grass where you 
can even lie down to sleep. But in towns there s 
nothing. 

“ My legs were giving way under me, and I had such hxs 
of giddiness I thought I was going to fall. And then it 
began to rain, small, fine rain, like this evening, that soaks 
through you without your noticing it. I have no luck on 
rainy days. Well, I began to walk in the streets. I stared at 
alt the houses, and said to myself: ‘All those beds, and all 
that bread in those houses, and I couldn’t find even a crust 
and a mattress.’ I went along the streets, where there were 
women speaking to passing men. In droes like those you 
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do what you can. I started to speak to every one, as they 
were doing. But no one answered me. I wished I was 
dead. I went on like that till midnight. I didn’t ^even know 
what I was doing now. At last, a man listens to me. 
* Where do you live ? ' he asks. Necessity makes you sharp. 
I answered : * I can’t take you home, because I live with 
mamma. But aren’t there houses where we can go ? ’ 

It’s not often I spend a franc on a room,’ he answered. 

“ Then he reflected and added : ‘ Come on. I know a 
quiet spot where we shan’t be interrupted.' 

“ He took me over a bridge and then he led me to the 
end of the town, in a meadow near the river. I couldn’t 
follow him any farther. 

He made me sit down, and then he began to busy 
himself with what we’d come for. But he was so long 
about his business that I was overcome with weariness and 
fell asleep. 

“ He went away without giving me anything. I didn’t 
hardly notice it. It was raining, as I told you. Ever since 
that day I’ve had pains I can't get rid of, because I slept in 
the mud all the night. 

I was wakened by two cops, who took me to the police 
stauon and then, from there, to prison, where I stayed a 
week while they tried to find out what I could be or where 
I came from. I wouldn’t say anything for fear of conse- 
quences. 

‘‘ They found out, however, and they let me go, after 
pronouncing me not guilty, 

I had to begin looking for work again. I tried to get 
a place, but I couldn’t, because of coming out of prison. 

Then I remembered an old judge who had rolled his 
^es at me when he was trying me, just like old Lerable at 
Yvetot did. And I went to see him. I wasn’t mistaken. 
He gave me five francs when I came away, and said ; ‘ Yog 
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shall have the same every tune, but don’t come oftener than 
twice a week.’ 

** I understood that all right, seeing his age. But that 
gave me an idea. I said to myself; ‘Young men are all 
right for a bit of fun, and they’re jolly and all that, but 
there’s no fat living to be got there, while with old men it’s 
another thing.’ And then I’d got to know them, the old 
apes, with their sheep’s eyes and their skinny little heads. 

“ Do you know what I did ? I dressed myself like a 
servant-girl coming from market, and I ran about the streets, 
looking for my foster-fathers. Oh, I caught them at 
the first shot. I used to say to myself; ‘Here’s one’ll 
bite.’ 

“ He came up. He began : 

“ ‘ Good day, Miss.* 

“ * Good day, sir.’ 

“ * Where are you off like this ? * 

“ ‘ I’m going back to my employers* house.’ 

* Do they live a long way off, your employers ? ’ 

“ * So so.’ 

“ Then he didn’t know what to say next. I used to 
slacken step to let him explain himself. 

Then he paid me a few compliments in a low voice, 
and then he asked me to come home with him. I took 
some pressing, you understand, then I gave in. I used to 
have two or three of that sort every morning, and all my 
afternoons free. That was the best time of my life. I 
didn’t worry. 

“ But there. One’s not left in peace long. Ill-luck had 
it that I got to know a wealthy old devil in society. A 
former President, who was at least seventy-five years old. 

“ One evening he took me to dine in a restaurant in the 
suburbs. And then, you see, he hadn’t the sense to go 
carefully. He died during the dessert. 
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“ I got three months in prison, because I wasn’t registered. 
** It was then I came to Paris. 

“ Oh, it’s a hard life here, sir. You don’t eat every day. 
There’s too many of us. Ah, well, it can’t be helped, every 
one has their own troubles, haven’t they ? ” 

She was silent. I was walking beside her, sick at heart. 
Suddenly she began to talk familiarly again. 

“ So you’re not coming home with me, dearie ? ” 

“ No. I told you so before.” 

” Well, good-bye, thanks all the same, and no oifence 
taken. But I assure you you’re making a mistake.” 

And she went off, through the fine veil of die rain. I saw 
her pass under a gas-jet, dien disappear in the shadows. 
Poor wretch I 
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I MADE THE ACQUAINTANCE OF MmE DE JaDELLE IN PaRIS 
this winter, I liked her immensely, at once. But you know 
her as well as I . • • no • . . pardon - . . almost as well as 
I, . . . You know how whimsical and romantic she is, all 
at once. Frank in manner and impressionable of heart, 
wilful, unconventional, fearless, adventurous, audacious, 
contemptuous of all prejudice, and, in spite of that, senti- 
mental, fastidious, easily offended, sensitive and modest. 

She was a widow. I adore widows, because I am indolent. 
I was thinking of marrying, and I paid court to her. The 
better I knew her, the better I liked her ; and I decided that 
the moment had come to venture my request. I was in love 
with her, and I was on the verge of being too much in love. 
When a man marries, he ought not to be too much in 
love with his wife, because that makes a blundering fool of 
him : he loses his self-possession, and becomes both stupid 
and crude. He must hold on to his self-control. If he loses 
his head the first night, he runs a great risk of having it 
antlered a year later. 

So one day I presented myself at her house in a pair ot 

light gloves and said to her : 

“ Madame, I am so fortunate as to love you, and I come 
to ask you whether I may hope to please you — to do which 
I will use all my best endeavours^and to give you my 
name.*’ 

She answered placidly : 

“ As you like ! I really don’t know if I shall end by 
liking you ; but I ask nothing better than to put it to the 
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test. As a man, I rather like you. It remains to discover 
what you are like in disposition and character, what son of 
habits you have. Most marriages become stormy or im- 
moral, because parties to them did not know each other 
well enough when they married. The merest trifle, a deep- 
rooted obsession, a tenacious opinion on some point of 
ethics, religion or anything else, an annoying gesture, a bad 
habit, the least fault or even a disagreeable trait, is enough 
to make two irreconcilable enemies, implacably bitter and 
chained together until death, of the lenderest and most 
passionate lovers. 

“ I shall never marry unless I know intimately, in every 
crack and cranny of his nature, the man whose life I am 
about to share. I want to study him at leisure, and at close 
quarters, for months. 

“ This is what I suggest : You shall come to spend the 
summer with me on my estate at Lauville, and tliere in that 
quiet place we shall see whether we are fitted to live side by 
side. . . . 

** Isee you laughing. You’re thinking ill. Oh, my dear 
man, if I were not sure of myself, I shouldn’t make the 
suggestion to you. I have such scorn and loatlnng for love, 
as you men understand it, that I should never be tempted to 
lose my head. Do you accept ? ” 

I kissed her hand. 

“ When do we start, Madame ? *’ 

May the tenth. Is it a bargain ? ” 

It*s a bargain.’’ 

A month later, I was installed in her house. She really 
was a singular woman.. SHe studied me from morning till 
evening. As she adores horses, we spent hours riding in 
the woods every day, talking about everything under the 
sun, for she was bent on probing my most intimate thoughts, 
as earnestly as she strove to observe my smallest actions. 
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As for me, I became madly in love with her and I troubled 
myself not a whit about the harmony of our natures. I soon 
became aware that even itiy slumbers were subject to sur- 
veillance. Someone slept in a little room next mine, never 
entering it until late at night, and with infinite precaudons. 
At last I became impatient of this incessant $p3dng. I wanted 
to hasten the issue, and one evening I became urgent. She 
dealt with me in such a way that I refrained from all 
further attempts ; but I was seized with a violent desire 
to make her pay, somehow or other, for the surveillance 
to which I was subjected, and I pondered on ways and 
means. 

You know C^sarine, her maid, a pretry girl from Granville, 
where all the girls are beautiful — but as fair as her mistress 
is dark. 

One afternoon I drew the maid into my room, slipped 
five francs into her hand, and said to her : 

‘‘ My dear child, Tm not going to ask ydu to do anything 
wrong, but I want to treat your mistress as she is treating me.*’ 

The little maid smiled mockingly. I went on : 

** I know I’m watched day and night. I’m watched eating, 
drinking, dressing, shaving, and putting on my socks, I 
know it.” 

The young girl got out : 

“ Well, you see, sir. . . •” She stopped. I continued : 

** You sleep in the room next mine to listen if I snore, or 
if I talk in my sleep, don’t deny it.” 

She began to laugh outright, and said : 

” Well, you see, sir. . . then stopped again. 

I warmed to my theme : 

” Well, you realise, my girl, that it’s not just that every- 
thing should be known about me and I should know nothing 
about the lady who will be my wife. I love her with all my 
soul. She is my ideal in looks, mind and heart ; so far as that 
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goes, Tm the happiest of men. However, there are some 
things I would give a lot to know. . . 

C^sarine decided to thrust my bank-note into her pocket. 
I understood that she had come to terms. 

“ Listen, my girl, we men, we think a lot of certain . . . 
certain . . . physical details, which don’t prevent a woman 
from being charming, but can alter her value in our eyes. 
Fm not asking you to speak ill of your mistress, nor even to 
confess her secret faults, if she has any. Only answer 
frankly four or five questions Vm going to put to you. 
You know Mme de Jadelle as well as you know yourself, 
since you dress and undress her every day. Well, now, tell 
me this : Is she as plump as she seems to be ? ’’ 

The little maid did not answer, 

I went on : 

Come, my child, you’re not ignorant that some women 
put wadding, you know, wadding where, where . . . well, 
wadding in the place where babies are fed, and on the place 
where you sit down. Tell me, does she pad ? ” 

C^sarine had lowered her gaze. She said timidly : 

Ask all your questions, sir. I’ll answer them all at once.” 

Well, my girl, some women have knock-knees, too, so 
badly that they rub against each other with every step they 
take. Others have them so widely separated that tlieir legs 
are like the arches of a bridge. You can see the country- 
side through them. Boili fashions are very pretty. Tell 
me what your mistress’s legs are like.” 

The little maid did not answer. 

I continued ; 

” Some women have such a fine breast that it forms a 
deep fold underneath. Some have plump arms and a thin 
figure. Some are well shaped in front and have no shape 
at all behind; others are well shaped behind and have no 
shape in front. All these fashions are very pretty, verj' 
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pretty ; but I would dearly like to know how your mistress 
is shaped. Tell me frankly and I will give you sdll more 
money." 

Cesarine looked at me searchingly and, laughing heardly, 
said : 

** Except that she*s dark, sir, Madame is shaped just like 
me." Then she ran away. 

1 was sold. 

This time I felt a fool, and I determined that I would at 
least avenge myself on this impertinent maid. 

An hour later, I cautiously entered the litde room where 
she listened to my slumbers, and unscrewed the bolts. 

She arrived about midnight at her observation post. 
I followed her at once. When she saw me, she made as if 
to cry out ; but I shut her mouth with my hand and con- 
vince myself with very little trouble that, unless she was 
lying, Mme de Jadelle must be very well made indeed. 

I even took a great delight in this process of verification, 
which, moreover, pushed a little farther, did not seem any 
less pleasing to C^arine. 

She was, upon my word, a ravishing specimen of the 
Bas-Normande race, at once sturdy and slender. She was 
innocent of certain delicate refinements that Henry IV would 
have scorned. I very soon taught her them, and as I adore 
perfumes, I made her a present that same evening of a flask 
of amber lavender. 

We were soon more attached than I would have believed 
possible, almost friends. She became an exquisite mistress, 
naturally intelligent, made for the pleasures of love. In 
Paris she would have been a notable courtesan. 

The delights she afforded me enabled me to wait patiendy 
for the end of Mme de Jadelle’s test. My behaviour became 
quite irreproachable, I was pliant, docile, complaisant. 

As for my betrothed, she must have found me quite 
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delightful) and I was aware from certain signs that I was 
soon to be fully accepted. I was certainly one of the happiest 
men in the world, placidly waiting for the lawful kiss of a 
woman I adored in the arms of a young and beautiful gir) 
of whom I was uncommonly fond. 

This, Madame, is where you must turn away a little. 
I have come to the delicate point. 

One evening, as we were coming back from our ride, 
Mme de Jadelle complained bitterly that the grooms had 
not given her mount certain attentions upon which she 
insisted. She even repeated several times : “ They*d better 
take care, they’d better take care. I know how to catch 
them out.” 

I passed a quiet night, in my bed. I woke up early« full 
of life and energy. And I dressed. 

I had formed the habit of going every morning to smoke 
a cigarette on a turret of the chateau that had a spiral stair^ 
case, lit by a la^e window at the height of the first floor 

I was advancing silently, my feet in felt-soled morocco 
slippers, to ascend the first steps, when I saw C^sarine 
leaning out of the window looking out. 

I did not see the whole of Cisarine, but only one-half of 
C^sarine, the lower half of her. I preferred this half I I 
might have preferred the upper half of Mme de Jadelle. 
The half presented to me was delightful, clad in a little 
white petticoat that hardly covered it. 

I approached so softly that the young girl heard nothing. 
I kneeled down ; with infinite caution I took hold of the 
two edges of the petticoat and lifted it quickly. Immediately 
I recognised, round, fresh, plump and smooth, my mistress’s 
secret face, and I pressed on it — pardon, Madame — 1 pressed 
on it a tender kiss, the kiss of a lover who dares do anydiing. 

I was surprised. There was a fragrance of verbena. But 
I had no time to think about it. I received a terrific blow, 
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or rather a push in the face, that almost broke my nose. I 
heard a cry that made my hair stand on end. The woman 
turned round — it was Mme de Jadelle. 

She beat the air with her hands like a woman on the verge 
of fainting ; for a few moments she stood gasping, lifted 
her hand as if to thrash me, then fled. 

Ten minutes later, a dumbfounded C^sarine brought me 
a letter. I read : “ Mme de Jadelle hopes that M. de Drives 
will relieve her of his company at once/* 

I went. 

Well, I am still disconsolate. I have tried by every means 
and every explanation to win pardon for my error. All my 
endeavours have been in vain. 

Since that moment, do you know, I cherish in ... in 
my heart ... a faint fragrance of verbena that fills me with 
a wild longing to savour its sweetness again. 
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\VhEN the shore-loafers of the little PROVEN5AL FORT 
of Garandou on the Bay of Pisca, between Marseilles and 
Toulon, caught sight of Abbe Vilbois* boat coming back 
from Bshing, they went down to ilie beach to help him 
draw it in. 

The Ahbi was alone in the boat, rowing like a seaman, 
with unusual energy, in spite of his fifty-eight years. His 
sleeves were turned up over his muscular arms, his cassock 
drawn up, gathered tightly between his knees and unbuttoned 
at the top, his shovel-hat on the seat beside him and a pith- 
helmet covered with white linen on his head. He looked 
like one of those solidly built, fantastic priests from the 
tropics, more suited for adventure than for saying 
Mass. 

Occasionally he looked behind to make sure of his landing, 
then pulled again, rhythmically and steadily and strongly, 
to show the poor Southern sailors once again how men 
from the North could row. The boat shot forward, touching 
the sand, over which it glided as if it were going to climb 
up the beach on its keel, then stopped dead, and the five 
men who were watching drew near, affable, cheerful, and 
friendly with their priest. 

Well,'* said one of them with a strong Provencal accent, 
had a good catch, your Reverence ? ” 

Ahhi Vilbois shipped his oars, took off his helmet, put 
on his shovel-hat, dropped his sleeves over his arms, buttoned 
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up his cassock and, resuming his ofEcial, priesdy attitude 
and bearing, replied proudly : 

‘‘ Yes, very good, three cat-fish, two eels, and a few 
rock-fish.” 

Going up to the boat and leaning over the gunwale, the 
five fishermen examined the dead fish with an expert air — 
the fleshy cat-fish, the flat-headed eels — hideous sea serpents 
— and the violet rock-fish with zigzag stripes and gold bands, 
the colour of orange-peel. 

One of the men said : “I will carry them to your 
summer-house, your Reverence.” 

” Thanks, my good man.” 

Shaking their hands, the priest surted off, followed by 
the one fisherman, the others staying behind to look after 
the boat. 

The priest, robust and dignified, strode along with big, 
slow steps. As he still felt warm from his vigorous rowing, 
he took off his hat whenever he reached the slight shade of 
the olive-trees, to expose his square-cut brow with its 
straight, white hair cut short— more the brow of an officer 
than of a priest— to the tepid night air, now slightly freshened 
by a faint sea breeze. The village revealed itself up on a 
bluff in the middle of a wide valley that ran down like a 
plain towards the sea. 

It was a July evening. The dazzling sun, neanng tne 
jagged crest of the distant hills, stretched out the priests 
long shadow on the white road, buried under a shroud ot 
dust ; the contorted shadow of his hat passed over the 
neighbouring field, a great dark patch which seemed to be 
playing at climbing up the olive-trunks it met, dropping 
swiftly down, and crawling on the earth among the uees. 

From under Abb^ Vilfaois’ feet rose a cloud of that hne, 
floury dust that covers the roads of Provence in s^mer, 
curling round his cassock like a veil and colouring its hem 
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with a faint wash of grey over the black. He strode along 
refreshed now, his hands in his pockets, with die slow, 
measured gait of a mountaineer making an ascent. His 
unruffled eyes gazed upon the village of which he had been 
the curi for twenty years, the village he had picked out and 
obtained as a great favour, and where he hoped to die. The 
church — his church — crowned the wide circle of houses 
huddled together around it with its two uneven, square 
towers of brown stone whose venerable outlines dominated 
this beautiful Southern valley, more like the donjons of a 
fortified casde than the steeples of a church. 

The Abb^ was pleased, because he had caught three 
cat-fish, two eels, and a few rock-fish. This would be a new 
hide triumph over his parishioners, who respected him 
chiefly because he was the strongest man in the country, in 
spite of his age. These litde harmless vanities were his 
greatest pleasure. He could cut oflf a flower from its stalk 
with a pistol-shot, sometimes he fenced with his neighbour, 
the tobacconist, who had been a regimental fencing-master, 
and he swam better than anyone on the coast. 

Indeed, he, Baron de Vilbcis, had been a man of the 
world, well known and a leader of fashion, till he had turned 
priest at thirty- two, after an unhappy love-affair. 

Descended from an old royalist family of Picardy, 
staunch churchmen, whose sons had been in the Army, the 
Church, and the Law for many generations, his first intention 
was to enter holy orders, as his mother advised, but his 
father’s objections prevailed, and he decided to go to Paris, 
study law, and then try for some important post at the 
Law Courts. 

As he was finishing his course, his father died of pneumonia 
caught on a shooting expedition on the marshes, and his 
mother died shortly after of grief. Having thus suddenly 
inherited a large fortune, he gave up his plans of adopting 
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any profession whatever and was content to live the life of 
a man of means. Handsome and intelligent^ although limited 
by the beliefs, traditions, and- principles he had inherited 
from his family together with his Picard muscles, he was 
popular and successful in the more serious circles of society 
and led the pleasant life of a wealthy, respected, conventional 
young roan. 

Unfortunately, after a few meetings at a friend’s house, 
he fell in love with a young actress, a student from the 
Conservatoire who had made a brilliant first appearance at 
the Odeon. 

He fell in love with the violence and passion of a man 
destined to believe in absolute ideas. He fell in love, seeing 
her through the medium of the romantic part in which she 
had made her successful first public appearance. 

She was pretty, naturally perverse, with the ways of a 
spoilt child that he called “ her angel-ways/’ She gained 
complete ascendancy over him, turning him into a raging 
maniac, a frenzied lunatic, one of those miserable beings 
whom the glance or the skirt of a woman consumes at the 
stake of a mortal passion. He made her his mistress, forced 
her to leave the stage, and loved her for four years with an 
ever-growing passion. Indeed, he would have married her 
in spite of his name and the family tradition of honour had 
he not suddenly discovered that she was deceiving him with 
the friend who had introduced them to each other. 

The blow fell with all the more force because she was 
enceinte and he was awaiting the child’s birth to make up 
his mind to get married. 

When he possessed the proofs — letters accidentally found 
in a drawer — he accused her of infidelity, treachery, and 
double-dealing, with the brutality of the semi-savage he was. 

But this child of the Paris streets, impudent and vicious, 
feeling as sure of her second lover as she did of Vilbois, as 
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bold as those viragoes of the Revolution who climb the 
barricades out of sheer bravado, defied and insulted him, 
pointing to her condition when she saw him raise his hand. 

He stopped and turned pale, remembering that a child of 
his was there within that polluted flesh, in that defiled body, 
that unclean creature : his child I 

He threw himself at her to destroy them both, to blot out 
the double shame. Terrified, feeling herself lost as she 
cowered beneath his blows, as she saw his foot raised to 
kick the swollen belly which already contained a living 
human embryo, she cried with hands outstretched to save 
herself : 

“ Don’t kill me. It is not yours, it is his/' 

He started back, stupefied and overcome, his anger 
momentarily fading, while his foot hovered in mid-air, and 
he stammered : 

“ What . . . what are you saying ? ” 

Wild with fright at the signal of death she had caught in 
his eyes and at the man’s terrifying gesture, she repeated : 

** It is not yours, it is his.” 

Appalled, he muttered between clenched teeth : 

‘‘ The child ? ” 

” Yes.” 

” You are lying.” 

And again he lifted his foot for a crushing blow, while 
his mistress, raising herself to her knees, tried to move away, 
murmuring all the time : 

But I tel! you it is his. If it was yours, would not I 
have had it long ago ? ” 

This argument struck him as the truth itself. In one of 
those flashes of thought when all the arguments on a question 
are seen together in a blinding clarity, precise, unanswerable, 
conclusive, irresistible, he was convinced, he was sure that 
he was not the father of the wretched waif-child she was 
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carrying ; and relieved^ freed, suddenly almost at rest, he 
gave up the idea of killing this foul creature. 

He said more gently : 

** Get up, go away, never let me see you again.” 

Subdued, she obeyed and went away. 

He never saw her again. 

He, too, went away. He went down to the South, to the 
sun, and stopped in a village in the middle of a valley on 
the Mediterranean. He was attracted by an inn facing the 
sea, took a room there, and stayed. He stayed there for 
eighteen months, lost in grief and despair, living in complete 
isolation. He lived there obsessed by the memory of the 
woman who had betrayed him, of her ^arm, her personality, 
her unbelievable witchery, and filled with longing for her 
presence, her caressings. 

He wandered through the valleys of Provence, seeking 
relief for his aching head with its burden of memory in the 
sun that filtered gently through the dull grey leaves of the 
olive-trees. 

In this solitude of suffering the old piety, the steadied 
fervour of his early faith, revived in his heart. Religion, 
which had once seemed to him a refiige from unknown life, 
now appeared as a haven of escape from life’s treachery and 
cruelty. He had never lost the habit of prayer, and now he 
clung to it in his great sorrow, and often went at dusk to 
kneel in the darkened church, lit only by the glimmer of the 
lamp on the altar, the holy guardian of the sanctuary and 
symbol of the Divine Presence. 

He confided his trouble to God, to his God, telling Him 
all his sorrow. He be^ed for advice, pity, help, protection, 
consolation, putting more and more feeling into his prayers, 
which grew in fervour from day to day. 

His wounded heart, ravaged by carnal love, was bare 
and throbbing, longing for tenderness, and little by little, 
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through prayer and piety, by giving liimself up to that 
secret communion of the devout with the Saviour who 
brings consolation and is a sure refuge to those in distress, 
the mystic love of God entered in him and drove out the 
other love. 

He went back to his early plans and decided to devote 
to the Church the broken life whose first purity he had 
denied her. 

He became a priest. Through family influence lie was 
appointed priest of the Provencal village into which chance 
had thrown him, and having given a large part of his fortune 
to benevolent institutions, only retaining sufficient to enable 
him to help and succour the poor until he died, he settled 
down to a quiet life full of good works and of care for his 
fello w-c rea tu res . 

He was a narrow-minded priest, but kind to hi^ people, 
a religious leader with a soldier's temperament, a guide wlio 
forcibly led the sinner into the narrow way ; the poor blind 
sinner lost in the forest of life where all our instincts, our 
desires, our tastes, are bypaths which lead us astray. But 
much of the man of old days remained. He still liked 
violent exercise, sport and fencing, and he detested all women 
with the fear of a child before some hidden danger. 


II 

The sailor who was with the priest was longing, true 
Southerner that he was, for a chat, but dared not begin, for 
the Abb6 exercised great authority over his flock. At last 
he ventured : 

“ So you are comfortable in your summer-house, your 
Reverence ? " 

The summer-house in question was one of the tiny houses 
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in which the Provencals of the towns and villages camp in 
summer, in search of fresh air. The Abb6 had rented this 
retreat in a field, five minutes' walk from the presbytery, 
which was too small and enclosed in the centre of the parish, 
right up against the church. 

Even in summer he did not live regularly at the cottage : 
he only went there occasionally for a few days to be amongst 
the fields and trees and to do some pistol-pracdce. 

Yes, my friend,” said the priest. “ I am very comfort- 
able there.” 

The low dwelling appeared among the trees, its pink 
surface speckled, striped and split up into little bits by the 
leaves and branches of the olive-trees planted over the open 
field, on which the cottage seemed to have sprouted like a 
Provencal mushroom. 

At the same moment they saw a tall woman moving 
about in front of the door, getting the little dinner-table 
ready as she went backwards and forwards, with methodical 
leisureliness setting the cloth for one, a plate, table-napkin, 
piece of bread, and glass. She wore a little ArWsienne cap, 
the pointed cone of black silk or velvet topped by a white 
starched mush room. 

When the Abbi was within hearing distance, he called out : 

” Hey, Marguerite 1 ” 

She stopped to look round and, recognising her master, 
said : 

” Oh, it's you, your Reverence ? ” 

“ Yes, I am bringing a good haul, you must grill me a 
cat-fish at once, cooked in butter, only butter, you hear ? ' 

The servant, who had come to meet the two men, exam- 
ined the fish the sailor was carrying, with an expert eye. 

” But we have already got a chicken cooked with rice. 

“ Never mind that, to-morrow's fish is not as good as 
fish fresh from the sea. I am going to have a really choice 
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meal, it does not often happen ; moreover, it is not a 
great sin.” 

The servant picked out the fish and, as slie was carrying 
it away, turned round : 

” A man has been here three times to see you, your 
Reverence.” 

He asked, indifferently : 

” A man ! What kind of man ? ” 

“ Not much, to judge from his looks.” 

“ What, a beggar ? ” 

” Perhaps. I don't know. I rather think he is a 
maoufatan** 

Abb^ Vilbois laughed at this Provencal word which njeans 
a bad lot, a tramp, for he knew Marguerite's timorous soul. 
At the cottage she lived day and night in expectation of 
assassination. 

He gave the sailor a few pence, and was preparing to 
wash his face and hands (having kept his old habits of 
neatness and cleanliness), when Marguerite called out from 
the kitchen, where she was scraping the blood-flecked 
scales that came away from the fish like tiny pieces of 
silver : 

” There he is ! ” 

The Abb^ turned towards the road and saw a man, who 
seemed in the distance to be very badly dressed, walking 
towards the house with very small steps. He awaited him, 
still smiling at his servant's fright, thinking: “ Upon my 
word, I think she's right, he certainly looks a bad lot.” 

Without hurrying, the unknown individual drew near, 
hands in his pockets, and his eyes fixed upon the priest. 
He was young, with a fair, curly beard, and hair tliat fell in 
curls under a soft felt hat, which was so dirty and crushed 
that no one could have guessed its original colour and shape. 
He wore a brown overcoat, trousers that hung in a fringe 
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over his ankles, and string^sandals that gave him a slack, 
silent, disquieting walk, a tramp’s stealthy slouch. 

When a few steps away from the priest, he took oS the 
ragged hat tliat covered his head, with a flourish, exposing 
a withered, dissolute, but well-shaped head, bald on the 
top — a sign of fatigue or of early debauchery, for the man 
was certainly not over twenty-five. 

The priest immediately took off his hat too, for he felt 
that this was no ordinary vagabond, or unemployed, neither 
was he the habitual jail-bird wandering about between two 
prisons who had forgotten all speech except the mysterious 
language of the convict. 

“ Good day, your Reverence,” said the man. The priest 
replied simply : Good day,” not wishing to call this 

doubtful, ragged passer-by ” sir.” They stared at each other ; 
the fixed, steady look of the tramp made Abb4 Vilbois feel 
uncomfortable, distressed as before an unknown enemy, and 
attacked by one of those strange feelings of uneasiness that 
send shivers through body and blood. At last the vagabond 
said : 

” Wei! ! do you recognise me ? ” 

The priest replied, very astonished : 

” I ? Not at all, I don’t know you.” 

“ Ah 1 You don’t know me. Look at me again. 

“ What is the good of looking at you ? I have never 
seen you before.” 

” That is true enough,” said the other ironically, ” but I 
will show you someone you do know.” 

He put on his hat and unbuttoned his coat, under whi^ 
his chest was bare. A red sash wound round his thin waist 
held his trousers up over his hips. 

He took an envelope from his pocket— an envelope 
marked with every possible kind of stain, one of those 
envelopes that tramps keep tucked away in the lining of 
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their clothes, containing the papers, genuine or faked, 
stolen or legally correct, whicli are treasured defences of 
their liberty in encounters with the police. From the 
envelope drew a photograph of the letter-size once 
common : yellow, crumpled with much handling, faded by 
the heat of the body against which it had been kept. 

Holding it up to the Abbe, he asked : 

“ And him, do you know him ? 

The Abh6 took two steps forward to see better, then 
stopped ; he turned pale, profoundly distressed, for this 
was a photograph of himself taken for Aer in the bygone 
days of his love. 

Still he did not understand and made no reply. 

The tramp repeated : 

Do you recognise him ? 

The priest stammered : 

“ Yes,^* 

“ Who is it ? 

Me/' 

** It is really you ? " 

Certainly/* 

‘ Right ; now look at your photograph, then look at me." 

The miserable priest had already seen that the two — the 
man In the photograph and the man grinning beside him — 
were as alike as two brothers, but still he did not under- 
stand and stammered : 

** What do you Vant me to do ? " 

With a malevolent voice the beggar said : 

‘What do I want? Well, first of all I want you to 
recognise me/' 

‘ But who are you ? " 

‘ What am I ? Ask the first-comer on the road, ask the 
servant j tf you like, let us go and ask the mayor of the 
village and show him the photograph ; he will have a good 
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laughs I promise you* Ah ! you refuse to recognise me as 
yoiu* son, Papa cure? ** 

The old man, lifting his arms with a biblical and despairing 
gesture, moaned : 

“ It can’t be true.” 

The young man drew nearer and, facing him, said : 

“ Ah ! It can’t be true. Ah^ you priest, stop lying, do 
you hear ? ” 

The expression on his face was threatening, his fists were 
clenched, he spoke with so much violence that the Abb4, 
moving further away, asked himself which of the two was 
making a mistake. 

However, he insisted again : 

I never had a child.” 

The other retorted : 

” And you never had a mistress cither ? ” 

The old man uttered resolutely a single word, a dignified 
assent : 

■■ Yes.” . 

" And this mistress was not with child when you turned 

her out ? ” 

Suddenly the old rage, stifled twenty-five years not 
stifled but walled-up deep in the lover’s heart — burst asunder 
the fabric of faith, of resigned devotion to God, of renun- 
ciation of the world that he had built up over it; and 
beside himself with rage, he shouted : 

” I turned her out because she had deceived me and was 
with child by another, otherwise I would have killed her, 

sir, and you too.” i . • r 

The young man hesitated, surprised at the sincenty ot 

the cKrt’j outburst ; he said in a gentler tone : 

” And who told you the child was another’s f ’ 

•• She did, she herself, while she defied me.” 

Without questioning this statement, the tramp said 
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with the casual manner of a street- boy pronouncing 
judgment : 

** Well, then, mamma made a mistake wlien she defied 
you, that’s all/' 

Quickly regaining self-control after liis sudden outburst, 
the Abbe asked in his turn : 

“ And who told you that you were my son ? " 

She did when she was dying, your Reverence. . . - 
Besides, what about this ! " 

And he held the little photograph up to the priest. 

The old man took it, and slowly, long, with anguish in 
his heart, he compared this unknown passer-by widi hiyold 
photograph, and doubted no more ; this was indeed his son. 

Distress filled him, an inexpressible emotion, intensely 
painful, like remorse for some old crime. He understood a 
little, guessed the rest, and saw again the brutal scene of 
their parting. To save her life, threatened by the man she 
had wronged, the woman — the deceitful, faithless female — 
had thrust this lie at him. . . . And the lie had succeeded. 
A son of his had been born, grown up, and turned into 
this sordid tramp who stank of vice as a he-goat stinks of 
the beast. 

He said in a low voice : 

Will you go for a short stroll with me so that we may 
clear the matter up ? " 

The other sneered : 

Will 1 ? That is what I came for.” 

They went off together, side by side, through the olive 
orchard. The sun had gone down and the keen freshness 
of the Southern twilight spread its invisible, cooling cloak 
over the country-side. The Abbe shivered ; raising his 
eyes to Heaven in the usual orthodox way, he* saw all 
around him, trembling against the sky, the small grey leaves 
of the holy tree which had sheltered under its frail shadow 
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the greatest of all suffering — the one moment of Christ’s 
weakness. A brief and desperate prayer welled up within 
him, spoken with that inner voice that never passes the lips, 
with which believers call upon the Saviour ; ** O God, 
help me.” 

Then, turning towards his son : 

” Then your mother is dead ? ” 

As he said the words : Your mother is dead,” a new 
wave of grief swept through him, making his heart sink, a 
curious torment of the unforgetiy human flesh, a cruel 
echo of the torture he had suffered ; but most of all, because 
she was dead, a shiver of that delirious, short-lived happiness 
which had left nothing behind it but the scar of remembrance. 

The young man replied : 

Yes, your Reverence, my mother is dead.” 

” Long ago ? ” 

” TTiree years ago.” 

Another doubt troubled the priest. 

” Why did you not come sooner and look for me ? ” 

The other hesitated. 

” I could not. I was prevented. ... But excuse me if I 
interrupt the secrets which I will reveal to you later on, 
with as many details as you please, to say that I have had 
nothing to eat since yesterday morning.” 

The old man was filled with pity, and quickly holding 
out his hands, he said : “ Oh, my poor child.” 

The young man took the outstretched hands, which 
closed over his thin, moist, feverish fingers. Then he replied 
with the sardonic air which never left him : 

“ Well, really, I begin to think we shall get on together 

after all.” 

The cure started walking again. 

‘‘ Let us go and dine,” he said. 

Suddenly he remembered with a vague feeling of pleasure 
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that was odd and confused, the beautiful fish he had caught, 
which, with the chicken and rice, would make a good meal 
for the wretched youngster. 

The Arl^sienne, anxious and beginning to grumble, was 
waiting for them at the door. 

“ Marguerite/* cried the Abbe, “ take away the table and 
carry it into the room, quick, quick, and set the cloth for 
two, quick/* 

The servant stood aghast at the thought that her master 
was going to dine with a criminal. 

Then the Abb6 Vilbdis himself began to take the tilings 
away and remove what had been set for him into the single 
room on the ground floor. 

Five minutes later he was seated opposite the tr^mp 
before a tureen full of cabbage soup that sent up a faint 
cloud of boiling steam between tlieir faces. 


Ill 

When the plates were full, the tramp started to swallow 
his soup greedily, in quick spoonfuls. The Abbe was not 
hungry now, and he only took a few sips of the savoury 
cabbage soup, leaving the bread at the bottom of die plate. 

Suddenly he asked : 

What is your name ? ** 

The man, glad to be satisfying his hunger, laughed. 

“ Father unknown/’ he said, “ no surname except my 
mother's, which you have probably not forgotten. On die 
other hand, I have two Christian names, which, by the way, 
certainly do not suit me : Philippe -Auguste.** 

The Abb6 turned pale and asked with a strangled voice : 

“ Why were you given those Christian names ? *' 
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The vagabond shrugged his shoulders. 

“ I expect you can guess why. After leaving you, 
mamma wanted to make your rival believe that I was his 
child, and he did believe it until I was about fifteen. Then 
I grew too like you. He repudiated me, the scoundrel ! I 
had been given the two Christian names, Philippe-Auguste, 
and if I had had the luck not to be like anybody, or simply 
CO have been the son of a third unknown ne*er-do-wel!, I 
should now be known as the Viscount Philippe-Auguste de 
Pravallon, the recently acknowledged son of the Count of 
that name, the Senator. As for me, I christened myself 
‘ No Luck.’ ” 

“ How do you know all this ? ” 

** Because there were scenes in my presence, and violent 
they were, you may be sure. Ah ! that is the sort of thing 
that teaches you life.” 

A still more painful and stricken feeling than what he 
had felt and suffered in the last half-hour oppressed the 
priest. It was the beginning of a form of suffocation that 
would grow worse and worse until it killed him, caused not 
so much by the things he was told as by the way they were 
told, and by the brutish face of the outcast that gave emphasis 
to them. Between this man and himself, between his son 
and himself, he began to feel that swamp of moral filth that 
works as a deadly poison on certain beings. This was his 
son ? He still could not believe it. He wanted every proof, 
every possible proof; he must learn all, hear all, listen to 
all, and suffer all. Again he thought of the olive-trees 
surrounding his little house, again he murmured: “Oh, 
God help me ! ” 

Philippe-Auguste had finished his soup, and asked ; 

“ Is there no more to eat, Abhi ? ” 

As the kitchen was outside the house in an annexe, 
Marguerite could not hear the curi's voice, so he warned her 
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of his needs by a few strokes on a Chinese gong that hung 
behind him on the walk 

He picked up a leather hammer and struck the round 
metal plaque several times. A sound escaped from it, 
faint at first, then growing louder and stronger, the 
vibrating, sharp, violent, horrible, strident clamour of 
« beaten copper. 

The servant appeared. Her face was drawn, and she 
glared at the scoundrel as if, with the instinct of a faithful 
dog, she felt a presentiment of the drama that was hanging 
over her master. In her hands she held the grilled nsh, 
which sent out a delicious odour of melted butter. The 
Abb6 divided the fish from head to tail and offered the back 
fillet to the child of his youth. 

I caught it just now,** he said, a remnant of pride 
hovering in his distress. 

Marguerite stayed in the room. 

The priest continued : 

Bring some wine, good wine, some of the white wine 
of Cape Corsica.** 

She seemed almost ready to rebel, and he had to repeat 
sternly : 

Now then, two bottles.** For when he offered wine to 
a guest— an unusual pleasure — he always stood himself a 
bottle too. 

Philippe- Auguste said, beaming : 

** A jolly good idea. I haven't had a meal like this for a 
long time.** 

The servant came back two minutes later. The two 
minutes had seemed as long as a twofold eternity to the 
Abbi ; the desire to know was scorching his blood now, 
consuming it like hell-fire. 

The bottles were uncorked, and still the servant lingered 
with eyes fixed on the young man. 
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** Leave us,” said the curi. 

She pretended not to hear. 

He repeated) almost harshly : 

” I cold you to leave us alone.” 

Then she left the room. 

Philippe-Auguste ate the fish greedily, while his father, 
watching him, became more and more surprised and dis- 
tressed at the degradation he saw in the face so like his own* 
The morsels that the Abh€ Vilbois lifted to his lips refused 
to pass his contracted throat, and he chewed them slowly, 
casting about in his mind for the most utgent of the questions 
that crowded upon him. 

He ended by saying : 

” What did she die of? ” 

” Of lung trouble.” 

” Was she ill long ? ” 

About eighteen months.” 

“ How did she get it ? ” 

” No one knows.” 

A silence fell upon them. The Abb4 was lost in thought. 
Too many things weighed on him that he wanted to know, 
for since the day of the rupture, the day when he had almost 
killed her, he had heard nothing. It was true that he had 
not wanted news ; he had resolutely buried all memory of 
her and of his days of happiness. But now that she was 
dead, he felt a sudden violent desire to know everything, 
a jealous desire, almost a lover^s desire. 

He resumed : 

“ She was not alone, was she ? ” 

” No, she was still living with him.” 

The old man shrank within himself. 

** W-ith him, with Pravallon ? ” 

** Of course.” 

And the man who had been betrayed so long ago cal- 
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culated that the woman who had deceived him had lived 
over twenty years with his rival. 

Almost in spite of himself^ he stammered : 

“ Were they happy together ? " 

The young man replied, grinning : 

Well, yes, though there were ups and downs. It would 
have been all right but for me. I always spoilt everything.” 

“ How, and why ? ” said the priest. 

I have already told you. Because he believed I was his 
son until I was about fifteen. But he was no fool, the old 
man, he discovered the likeness himself, and then there were 
rows. He accused mamma of having sold him. Mamma 
retorted : * Am I to blame ? When you took me, you 
knew quite well that I was the other’s mistress.* ‘ The other * 
was you.** 

“ Oh, so they talked about me sometimes ? ** 

Yes, but they never mentioned your name in front of 
me, except at the end, the very end, the last days when 
mamma knew she was done for. They were cautious, all 
the same.** 

** And you ... did you soon learn that your mother 
was living an irregular life ? ** 

“ What do you think ? I am not a fool, you bet, 1 never 
was. You guess these things directly, as soon as you know 
something of life.** 

Philippe-Auguste was pouring out one glass of wine after 
another. His eyes lighted up, intoxication quickly followed 
his long fast. The priest noticed this and was about to stop 
him, when he remembered that drink makes men reckless 
and talkative, so he took the bottle and refilled the young 
man's glass. 

Marguerite brought in the dish of chicken and rice. As 
she placed it on the table, she glared at the tramp again, then 
said to her master indignantly : 
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“ Just look how drunk he is, your Reverence/* 

“ Leave us alone and go away/’ said the priest. 

She went out slamming the door. 

He asked : 

“ What did your mother say about me ? ” 

The usual thing one says about a man one’s left: that 
you were not easy to live with, a worry to a woman, and 
that you A'ould have made her life very difficult with your 
ideas.” 

” Did she say that often ? ” 

” Yes, sometimes in a roundabout way so that I should 
not understand, but I guessed what had happened.” 

” And you, how were you treated in the home ? ” 

” Me ? Very well at first, but very badly later on. When 
mamma saw I was in the way, she chucked me out.” 

” How ? ” 

” How ! Quite easily. I played some pranks when I 
was about sixteen, so the swine put me into a reformatory 
to get rid of me.” 

He put his elbows on the table, resting his cheeks on his 
hands, and quite drunk, his wits turned upside-down by 
the wine, he suddenly felt that irresistible wish to talk 
about himself that sets drunkards on to fantastic bragging. 
He had a pretty smile, a charming, female smile, a perverse 
charm which the Abb^ recognised. He recognised it and 
felt it too, the hated, caressing charm that had conquered 
and ruined him in the past. For the moment the yoking 
man was more like his mother, not in feature, but in the 
alluring and insincere expression of his face, and more 
especially in the attraction of that misleading smile that 
seemed to open a door on all the incredible baseness of his 
nature. 

Philippe-Augusie continued : 

” Well, well ! I have had a life, I have, ever since I left 
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the reformatory, a curious litc, a novelist would give pounds 
to hear. Really, old Dumas witli liis Monte Crisio never 
imagined stranger adventures tlian have happened to me.’’ 

He was silent, witli die philosophical seriousness ot* die 
meditative drunkard, then he said slowly : 

If you want a boy to turn out well, no matter wliat he 
has done he should never be sent to a reformatory, because 
of the people he has to mix with. 1 had a jolly good idea, 
but it failed. One night about nine o'clock I was wandering 
around with three pals, all four of us rather the worse for 
drink, on the main road near Folac Ferry, when what should 
I see but a carriage with every one in it asleep, both the 
driver and his family, Maninon folk coming home from 
dinner in town. I took the horse by the reins and led it 
on to the ferry-boat, then I pushed the boat into the middle 
.of the river. That made a noise, and the driver woke up 
and didn't see anything and whipped. Off went the horse 
^d jumped into the stream witli the carriage. All drowned ! 
My pals informed against me. At first they laughed like 
anything when they watched me play the joke. We never 
thought it would turn out so badly. All we expected was 
a bath, something to laugh about. 

“ Since that I have done worse out of revenge for ilie 
first joke, which, I must say, did not deserve punishment. 
But it*s not worth while telling you. 1 will only tell you 
about my last trick because that'll please you, I know. I 
paid him out for you, Papa.” 

The Ahb€ looked at his son with terrified eyes and stopped 
eating. 

Philippe-Auguste was going on with his story. 

“ No,” the priest said, ” not now, presently,” 

Turning round, he struck the strident Chinese cymbal 
and made it cry out. 

Marguerite came at once. 
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Her master gave his orders so harshly that she bowed 
her head, afraid and docile : 

** Bring us the lamp and all that is still to be put on the 
table ; after that you must not come back unless I strike 
the gong,** 

She went out, came back again and put a white china 
lamp on the table*cloth, a big piece of cheese, and some 
fruit, and then left the room. 

The Abb4 said with determination : 

“ Now I am listening,** 

Quite undisturbed, Philippe* Auguste filled up his plate 
with dessert and filled his glass with wine. The second 
botde was nearly empty, although the curi had not touched 
it. The young man, his mouth sticky with food and drink, 
stammering, resumed ; 

“ The last one : well ... It is pretty bad. I had returned 
home • • . and I stayed there in spite of them because they 
were afraid of me . . . afraid of me. . . , Ah ! You must 
not annoy me. ... I can do anything when I'm annoyed, 

. . . You know , , . they were living together and yet 
not together. He had two homes, he had, one the senator’s, 
the other the lover’s. But he lived at mainma*$ more than 
he did at his own home, because he could not do without 
her. Ah ! . . , she was shrewd, she was knowing, mamma 
. . . she knew how to hold a man, she did ! She had 
taken him body and soul, and she kept him to the end. 
What fools men are ! Well, I had returned and I ruled 
them by fear. I know my way about when it*s wanted,’ 
and for tricks and dodges, and violence, too. I’m anyone’s 
match. Then mamma fell ill and he settled her in a beautiful 
place near Meulan in the middle of a park as big as a forest. 
That lasted about eighteen months ... as I told you. Then 
we felt the end coming. He came from Paris cveiy day, he 
was unhappy, no doubt about it, really unhappy, 
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“ Well, one morning they had been jabbering for nearly 
an hour» and T was wondering what they could be chattering 
about so long, when they called me ; and mamma said : 

“ ‘ I am going to die, and there’s something I want to 
tell you, although the Count doesn't agree ' — she always 
called him the Count when she spoke about him — ‘ it is the 
name of your father, who is still alive.’ 

I had asked for it more than a hundred times . . . 
more than a hundred times . . . my father's name . . . 
more than a hundred times . . . and she had always refused 
to tell me . . 4 I even think that I hit her one day to make 
her talk, but it was no use. And then» to get rid of me, 
she said that you had died penniless, that you were a good- 
for-nothing, an error of her youth, a maiden’s slip, any old 
dung. She told the story so well that I swallowed it whole, 
the story of your death. 

“ So she said to me : ‘ It is your father’s name.* ^hc 
other, who was sitting in an arm-chair, repeated three times, 
just like this : 

You are wrong, you are wrong, you are wrong, 
Rosette.’ 

Mamma sat up in bed. I can still see htfcfrjvifh the red 
spots on her checks and her bright eyes, loved me 

in spite of all ; she said to him : 

‘ * Then do something for him you* self, Philippe.’ 

” When talking to him she always called him ‘ Philippe ' 
and me ‘ Auguste.’ 

He started shouting out like a madman : 

‘ For that blackguard, never, for that rogue, that jail- 
bird, that . . 4 that . . that. . . 

‘‘ He called me all kinds of names just as if he had done 
nothing else all his life except look for names for mo. I 
nearly lost my temper^ Mamma bade me be quiet, and said 
to him : 
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Do you want him to die of hunger, for I have nothing 
to give him.’ 

He replied, calm a$ you please : 

Rosette, for thirty years I have given you thirty-five 
thousand francs a year, that makes over a million. Thanks 
to me you have led the life of a rich woman, a well-loved 
woman, and, I dare to add, a happy woman. I owe nothing 
to this blackguard who has spoilt our last years together, 
and he will get nothing from me. It is no good arguing. 
Let him know the name of the other one, if you wish, I 
am sorry, but I wash my hands of the matter.’ 

Then mamma turned towards me. I said to myself : 

* God ... I am going to get my own father back ; . . . 
if he has any cash, I am a saved man. . . 

** She continued : 

** * Your father, the Baron of Vilbois, is now known as 
the Abb^ Vilbois, cure of Girandou, near Toulon. He was 
my lover when I left him for this man.* She then told me 
everything except how she had tricked you about her 
pregnancy. But, there it is, women never tell the truth.” 

He sniggered, unconcerned, displaying all his vileness. 
He went on drinking and, still with a smiling face, continued : 

” Mamm^^^d two days . . . two days later. We 
followed her coffin to the grave, he and I . . . wasn’t it 
comical ! ... eh ! ... he and I . . . and three servants 
. . . that was all. He cried like a cow • . . we were side 
by side . • • you would have said it was papa and papa’s 
dear boy. 

” Then we went home. Only the two of us. I said to 
myself : ‘ I must be off, without a halfpenny.’ I had just 
fifty francs. What could I do to pay him out ? 

” He touched my arm and said : 

“ ‘ I want to speak to you.’ 

” I followed him to Itis study, he sat down before his 
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table and snivelling and crying, he said he wouldn't treat 
me as badly as he had told mamma he would ; he begged 
me not to worry you. . . . But that's our business, yours 
and mine. . . • He offered me a thousand-franc note . . . 
a thousand ... a tliousand . . . what could I do with a 
thousand francs ... me - a man like me ? I saw there 
were lots more in the drawer, a whole heap. At the sight 
of all that paper, I felt I wanted to do for someone. I held 
out my hand to take his gift, but instead of accepting his 
charity I sprang upon him, threw him down, strangling 
him until his eyes bulged out, then when I saw he was 
going to peg out I gagged and trussed him, undressed liim 
and turned him over, then ... Ha ! ... Ha ! Hal... 
I jolly well paid him out for you !...'* 

Philippc-Auguste coughed, choking with joy ; and once 
again the curve of ferocious gaiety on his lips reminded 
Abbi Vilbois of the smile of the woman over whom he 
had lost his head. 

“ Then ? " he said. 

“ Then . . . Ha 1 Ha ! Ha i . . . There was a big fire in 
the grate ... it was December ... in cold weather . . . 
she died . . . mamma ... a big coal fire ... I took up 
the poker . . . made it all hot . . . you see ... I made 
crosses on his back, eight, ten, I don't know how many, 
then I turned him over again and made the same number 
on his belly. Wasn't it funny, eh, Papa ! That is how 
convicts were marked in the old days. He wriggled like 
an eel . . . but I had gagged him well, he couldn't cry out. 
Then I took the notes — twelve of them — with my own that 
made thirteen • . . but they brought me no luck. Then I 
made off telling the servants not to disturb the Count until 
dinner-time, because he was asleep. 

I made sure he would say nothing about it from dread 
of exposure, as he was a senator. But I was mistaken. 
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Four days later I was pinched in a Paris restaurant. I got 
three years in jail. That is why I could not come and see 
you sooner.” 

He was still drinking and spluttering and could hardly 
pronounce one word clearly. 

“Now . . . Papa . . . Pzpzcurd/ Isn’t it funny to have 
a curd for a papa 1 . . • Ha ! Ha ! must be kind, very kind 
to the darling boy, because darling boy is out of the com*^ 
men . . . and he played a lovely trick . . . didn’t he ? . . . 
a lovely one ... on the old man. . . 

The same feeling of rage that had maddened Abb6 Vilbois 
in that final scene with the mistress who had betrayed him, 
seized him now towards this abominable wretch. 

He who, in God’s name, had dealt out forgiveness to 
many shameful secrets whispered in the privacy of the 
confessional, was pitiless, merciless towards himself, he had 
ceased to call upon an alUmerciful Father to help him, for 
he understood that no protection from heaven or earth could 
save anyone afflicted with such misfortune. 

All the fire of his passionate heart and of his violent 
blood, subdued by church discipline, awoke in an irresistible 
revolt against this wretch, his son, against this likeness to 
himself, and more to that unworthy mother who had con- 
ceived the boy in his own likeness, and against the fatality 
which had riveted this scoundrel to his paternal foot like 
the fetters of a galley-slave. 

He saw, he foresaw all in a flash of clear-sightedness, 
roused by this shock from his twenty-five years of pious 
tranquillity and rest. 

Suddenly convinced that he must take a high tone with 
this criminal, to cow and terrify him at the outset, he said 
through teeth clenched with anger, forgetting his dninken- 
iiess : 

“ Now that you have told me all, listen. You will gp 
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away to-morrow morning. You will live in a place that I 
shall choose and you will not leave it without my permission. 
I will make you an allowance enough to live upon, but 
small, for I have no money. If you disobey me once, this 
arrangement will come to an end and I will deal with you. . . 

Although stupefied by wine, Philippe-Auguste understood 
the threat, and the criminal within him rose instantly to the 
surface. Hiccupping, he spat out some words : 

“ Ah I Papa, no use trying it on me. . . . You are a 
curi . . . Tve got you in my power . . . you will take it 
quietly, like the others.** 

The Abbi surted, the muscles of the old Hercules were 
aching to seize the bully, to bend him like a reed, and show 
him that he must submit to authority. 

Pushing the table against his son’s chest, he shouted ; 

“ Take care, take care. ... I fear no man, not I.** 

Losing his balance, the drunkard rocked on his chair, 
then feeling that he was going to fall and that he was in tlie 
priest's power, with a villainous look on his face he stretched 
out his hand towards a knife that was lying on the cloth. 
Abb^ Vilbois noticed the movement and gave the table a 
violent push that sent his son head over lieels on to the 
floor, where he lay on his back. The lamp rolled along the 
ground and went out. 

For a few seconds a thin tinkle of glasses jingling against 
each other sounded through the darkness, then the creeping 
of a soft body over the stone floor, then silence. 

With the crash of the fallen lamp, black night, swift and 
unexpected, had fallen upon the two, leaving diem dazed as 
in the presence of some unspeakable horror. 

The drunkard, crouching against the wall, stirred no more ; 
the priest remained on his chair, plunged in the blackness of 
the night that was gradually swallowing up his anger. The 
veil of darkness thrown over him stayed his anger, cut short 
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his furious outburst of temper; other ideas came to him, 
black and sad as the darkness around him. 

Silence reigned, a silence dense as the closed tomb, in 
which nothing seemed to live or breathe. Not a sound 
came from without, no sound of wheels in the distance, no 
sound of a dog barking, not even the rustle of a slight 
breath of wind among the branches or the tapping of a twig 
against the walls. 

The silence dragged on ; it might have been an hour. 
Then suddenly the gong rang. It rang as if struck by a 
single hard stroke, sharp and loud, followed by a curious 
noise of something dropping and of an overturned chair. 

Marguerite, who was listening, rushed to the room, but 
on opening the door she drew back in terror of the im- 
penetrable darkness. With pounding heart, and trembling 
all over, she called out in a low voice, panting for breath r 

“ Your Reverence, your Reverence.*’ 

There was no answer, not a sound. 

“ My God, my God, what have they done, what has 
happened ? ** 

She dare not go in nor dared she go back to fetch a light : 
she longed madly to run away, to escape, to scream, although 
her limbs shook so violently that she could hardly stand. 
She repeated ; 

“ Your Reverence, your Reverence, it is I, Marguerite.” 

Suddenly, in spite of her fear, she felt she must save her 
master. One of those sudden fits of bravery that occasion- 
ally give women strength to perform heroic deeds filled her 
soul with the recklessness of terror, and running back to the 
kitchen, she fetched her lamp. 

She stopped just inside the room. The first thing she 
saw was the tramp lying against the wall, asleep or apparently 
asleep, then the broken lamp, then under the table the black 

and black -stockinged legs of Abbe Vilbois, whose head 
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must have knocked the gong as he fell over on lo his 
back. 

Breathless with fright^ her hands trembling, she repealed ; 

" My God, my God, what is the matter ? ” 

As she stepped forward slowly, taking small steps, she 
slipped on something greasy and nearly fell down. 

Leaning forward, she saw a red liquid trickling over the 
red flags and spreading around her feet, and running fast 
towards the door. She guessed that it was blood. 

Mad with terror, she fled, throwing aside the lamp so 
that she might see nothing more, and rushed through the 
fields towards the village. She ran, knocking against the 
trees, with eyes fixed on the distant lights, screaming. 

Her shrill cries pierced the night like the sinister call of 
an owl, and she screamed ceaselessly : “ The tramp . . . the 
cramp . . . the tramp. . . 

When she reached the nearest houses, scared men came 
out and gathered around her, but she struggled without 
answering their questions ; she had completely lost her head. 

At last they understood that some accident had happened 
at the curi*s^ and made up a party to go to liis rescue. 

The little pink-painted house in the middle of the olive 
orchard had become invisible and black in the deep silent 
night. Since the one light from the illuminated window had 
gone out like a closed eye, the house had been drowned in 
shadow, lost in the darkness, undisco verable to any but 
natives of the place. 

Soon lights were moving over the giound, through the 
trees, coming towards it. They threw long, yellow rays on 
the burnt grass, and under their wavering beams distorted 
trunks of the olives looked like unreal monsters, like serpents 
of hell enlaced and writhing. Tlie beams projected in the 
distance suddenly showed up against something whitish and 
vague in the darkness, then the low, square wall of the 
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little house turned pink again in the lantem-Iight. The 
lanterns were carried by the peasants, who accompanied two 
gendarmes with revolvers, the village constable, the mayor 
of the village, and Marguerite, supported by some of the 
men, as she was in a state of collapse. 

They hesitated for a minute in front of the open, terrifying 
doorway, but the inspector seized a lantern and entered, 
followed by the others. 

The servant had not lied. The blood, now congealed, 
spread over the flags like a carpet. It bad trickled as far as 
the tramp, staining one of his legs and one of his hands. 

Father and son were asleep. The one with cut throat, 
slept the everlasting sleep, the other slept the sleep of the 
dnmkard. The two policemen threw themselves upon the 
latter and had handcuffed him before he awoke. He nibbed 
his eyes, stupefied, besotted with wine ; when he saw the 
priest’s corpse he looked terrified and uncomprehending. 

“ Why ever did he not run away ? ” said the Mayor. 

“ He was too drunk,” replied the inspector. 

They all agreed with him ; it never occurred to anyone 
that Abb6 Vilbois might possibly have killed himself. 
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A BOATING man’s REMINISCENCE 

He said to us : 

** What queer things and queer women 1 have seen in 
those old days when I used to go on the river ! Many a 
time I have longed to write a litde book, called * On the 
Seine/ describing that athletic, care- free life, gay and penni- 
less, roistering and noisy, that I led from twenty to thirty. 

" I was a penniless clerk : now 1 am a successful man 
who can throw away big sums of money to gratify a moment’s 
whim. I had a thousand, modest, unattainable desires in my 
heart, which gilded my existence with all tlie imaginary 
hopes in the world. To-day, I don’t really know what 
fancy could make me rise from the arm->chair where I sit 
nodding. How simple and pleasant, and difficult, it is to 
live so, between an office in Paris and the river at Argenteuil 1 
For ten years, my great, my only, my absorbing passion 
was the Seine. Oh, the lovely, calm, varied and stinking 
river, filled with mirage and all uncleanliness ! I think I 
loved it so much because it gave me, I think, a sense of life. 
Oh, the strolls along the flowery banks, my friends the frogs 
dreaming on a water-lily leaf, their stomachs in the cool, and 
the frail, dainty water-lilies in the middle of tall 6ne grasses 
that all at once, behind a willow, opened to my eyes a leaf 
from a Japanese album as a kingfisher darted off before me 
like a blue flame. I loved it ail, with an instincrive sight- 
bom love that spread through my body in a deep natural joy. 

“ As others cherish the memories of tender nights, I 
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cherish memories of sunrises on misty mornings, floatings, 
wandering vapours, white as the dead before dawn ; then, 
when the first ray glided over the meadows, lit with a rosy 
light that ravished the heart ; memories of a moon that 
silvered the quivering, running water with a glimmering 
radiance where all dreams came to life. 

“ And all that, symbol of the eternal illusion, was bom, 
for me, from the foul water that drifted all the sewage of 
Paris down to the sea. 

‘‘ And what a gay life we friends led 1 There were five 
of us, a little circle, serious-minded men to-day ; and as we 
were all poor, we had founded in a frightful pot-house at 
Argenteuil an indescribable colony that possessed nothing 
but a dormitory bedroom, where I have spent what were 
certainly the maddest evenings of my life. We cared for 
nothing but amusing ourselves and rowing, for we all, with 
one exception, looked upon rowing as a religion. I re- 
member such singular adventures, such incredible jests in- 
vented by those five vagabonds, that no one could believe 
them to-day. You never get anything like it now, even on 
the Seine, for the whimsical madness diat kept us brimful of 
life has died out of the modem spirit. 

We five owned one boat between us, bought with im- 


mense effort, over which we have laughed as we shall never 
laugh again. It was a big yawl, rather heavy, but solid, 
roomy and comfortable. I won't describe my comrades to 
you. There was one small, very mischievous fellow, nick- 
named Petit Bleu ; a tall fellow, of uncivilised appearance, 
with grey eyes and black hair, nicknamed Tomahawk; 
another, an indolent, witty fellow, nicknamed La Toque, 
the only one who never touched an oar, on the excuse that 
he would capsize the boat; a thin, elegant, very well- 
groomed young man, nicknamed N’a-qu’un-(Eil, in memory 
of a just-published novel by Claudel, and because he wore 
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a monocle ; and myself, who was dubbed Joseph Prunier- 
We lived in perfect harmony, our sole regret being that we 
had not a steerswoman. A woman is indispensable in a 
river boat. Indispensable because she keeps wits and liearts 
awake, because she livens, amuses, distracts, gives a spice to 
life, and a decorative effect too, with a red sunshade gliding 
past the green banks. But our steerswoman must be no 
ordinary one, since we five were like no one else in the world. 
We wanted something unexpected, uncommon, ready for 
anything, almost unfindable, in fact. We had cried several 
without success, girls at the helm, not helmswomen, idiotic 
river girls who always preferred the thin wine that went 
to their heads to the running water that bore the yawls. 
You kept them one Sunday, then dismissed tliem in disgust. 

“ But one Saturday evening, N’a-qu’un-(Eil brought us 
a little, slender creature, lively, quick on her feet, loose- 
tongued and full of jokes, the jokes that pass for wit among 
the jackanapes, male and female, hatched on the side-walks 
of Paris. She was pleasant-looking, not pretty, a mere 
sketch of a woman that had got no farther, one of those 
silhouettes that draughtsmen pencil in three strokes on a 
napkin in a restaurant after dinner, between a glass of brandy 
and a cigarette. Nature makes tliem like that sometimes. 

The first evening, she astonished and amused us, and 
was so unexpected in her ways that we couldn't decide 
about her. Dropped into this nest of men, who were ready 
for any mad prank, she quickly made herself mistress of 
the situation, and with the next day, she had conquered 
us. 

“ She was, moreover, quite crazy, bom with a glass of 
absinthe in her stomach, that her mother had drunk wlien 
she was brought to bed, and she had never got sober since, 
for her nurse, she said, enriched her blood with draughts of 
rum j and she herself never called all the bottles ranged 
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behind the wine merchant’s counter by any other name than 
‘ my holy family.’ 

“ I don’t know which of us christened her ‘ Mouche,’ nor 
why this name was given her, but it suited her very well, 
and stuck to her. And our yawl, which was called FeuiUe^i^ 
V Enver Sy bore on the Seine every week, between Asni^res 
and Maisons^Lafitte, five youngsters, happy and healthy, 
ruled from under a painted paper parasol by a lively, madcap 
young person who treated us as if we were slaves whose 
duty was to take her on the river, and whom we adored. 

“ We adored her, at first, for a thousand reasons, and 
afterwards for only one. She was a sort of little mill of 
talk in die stem of our craft, chattering to the wind that 
slipped over the water. She babbled endlessly, with the 
light, continuous sound of those mechanical wings that turn 
in the breeze ; and she blurted out the most unexpected, the 
most ridiculous and the most amazing things. In her mind, alt 
the parts of which seemed disparate like rags of all kinds and 
colours, not sewn together but only tacked, there was fantasy 
like a fairy-tale, smut, effrontery, impudence, incongruity, 
humour, and air — air and scenery like travelling in a balloon. 

“ We used to ask her questions to provoke unexpected 
answers. TTie one with which we most often worried her 
was this : 

“ ‘ Why are you called Mouche ? ’ 

“ She produced such fantastic reasons that we stopped 
rowing to laugh. 

“ We liked her as a woman, too ; and La Toque, who 
never rowed, and spent the whole day seated at her side in 
the cox’s seat, one day answered the usual question : Why 
are you called Mouche ^ ’ by saying : 

“ ‘ Because she’s a little blister-fly.’ 

“ Yes, a little, buzzing, fever-bearing cantharis, not the 
classic poisoned cantharis, gleaming and sheathed, but a 
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little, red-winged cantharis who was beginning to trouble 
the entire crew of the FeuUU-4-VEn\crx strangely. 

“ What senseless jests were perpetrated, thougli, on rlie 
leaf where this Mouche had aliglued ! 

'' Since Mouche arrived in tlie boat, N’a-qu’un-QJIl had 
assumed a superior and preponderant rote among us, the 
role of a gentleman who has a woman among four others 
who have not. He abused this privilege sometimes to the 
point of exasperating us by embracing Mouche under our 
eyes, seating her on his knees at the end of a meal, and by 
various other prerogatives as humiliating as irritating. 

“ We had made a separate place for them in the dormitory 
by a curtain. 

“ But I soon realised that my companions and I must be 
turning over the same arguments in our bachelor heads : 

‘ Why, by virtue of what law of exceptions, on wliat in- 
admissible principle, should Mouche, who appeared unem- 
barrassed by any sort of prejudice, be faithful to her lover 
when women of better classes were not faithful to their 
husbands ? ^ 

“ Our reflection was justified. We were soon convinced. 
We only ought to have done it earlier, and we should have 
had no regrets for lost time. Mouche betrayed N a-qu’un- 
CEi! with all the other sailors of the FeuilU-^A' Envisrs, 

“ She betrayed him without objections, withour resistance, 
at the first request from each of us. 

I suppose prudes will be terribly sliocked. Wl'^y ? 
What fashionable courtesan has not a dozen lovers, and 
which of those lovers is stupid enough not to know it ? Is 
it not the fashion to spend an evening with a celebrated and 
sought-after woman, as one spends an evening at ilic Opera, 
at the Fran^ais or tlic Od^on, because they are playing tlie 
minor classics there? Ten men combine together to keep 
a cocoite who shares out her time grudgingly, as they dub 
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together to own a racehorse whom no one rides but a 
jockey, the equivalent of the amant de caur. 

** From motives of delicacy, we left Mouche to N'a-qu*un* 
CEil from Saturday evening to Monday morning. The days 
on the river were his. We only betrayed him during the 
week, in Paris, far from the Seine, which, for rowing men 
like us, was almost no betrayal at all. 

“ The situation was peculiar in this one way, that the 
four robbers of Mouche*s favours were fully aware of the 
way they were shared out, and talked about it among them- 
selves, and even to her, in veiled allusions that made her 
laugh heartily. Only N'a-qu’un-(Eil seemed to know 
nothing about it ; and this special position produced a 
certain awkwardness between him and us ; it seemed to set 
him apart, isolate him, raise a barrier across our old con- 
fidence and our old intimacy. It gave him in our eyes a 
difficult and rather ridiculous part to play, the part of 
deceived lover, almost the part of husband. 

“ As he was very intelligent, and possessed of a peculiarly 
sly wit, we sometimes wondered, not without a certain un- 
easiness, whether he had not his suspicions. 

“ He took care to enlighten us in a fashion that was very 
painful for us. We were going to dine at Bougival, and we 
were rowing vigorously, when La Toque, who wore that 
morning the triumphant aspect of a satisfied man and, 
sitting side by side with the steerswoman, seemed to be 
pressing himself against her a little too freely in our opinion, 
halted the rowing, crying : ‘ Stop/ 

“ Eight oars were lifted out of the water. 

“ Then, turning to his neighbour, he demanded ; 

“ ‘ Why are you called Mouche ? ’ 

“ Before she could reply, the voice of N*a-qu’un-(Eil, 
seated in the bows, observed dryly : ^ 

“ * Because she settles on every sort of carrion/ 
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‘‘ There was profound silence at first, and a sense of em- 
barrassment followed by a wish to laugh. Mouche herself 
was taken quite aback. 

“ Then La Toque ordered : 

“ ‘ All together.* 

The boat shot forward again. 

“ The incident was closed, the air cleared. 

“ This little adventure occasioned no change in our 
habits. Its only efiect was to re-establish the cordiality 
between N*a-qu'un-(Eil and ourselves. He became once 
more the honoured proprietor of Mouche, from Saturday 
evening to Monday morning, his superiority over us having 
been firmly established by this definition, which closured, 
moreover, the era of questions about the word ‘ Mouche.* 
We contented ourselves for the future with the secondary 
r 61 e of grateful and attentive friends who profited discreetly 
on week-days, without any sort of competition among us. 

Everything went very well for about three months. 
But all at once Mouche adopted, towards all of us, strange 
attitudes. She was less gay, nervy, ill at ease, almost irritable. 
We were continually asking her : 

“ ‘ What’s the matter with you ? ' 

She answered : 

** ‘ Nothing. Leave me alone.* 

The truth was revealed to us by N'a-qu'un-<Eil one 
Saturday evening. We had just sat down to table in the 
little dining-room that the proprietor of our pot-house 
reserved for us in his wayside inn, and, soup over, we were 
waiting for the fried fish, when our friend, who also seemed 
anxious, first took Mouche’s hand, and then spoke ; 

“ ‘ My dear comrades,’ said he, * I have a very grave 
communication to make to you, which will perhaps occasion 
lengthy discussions. We shall have time, however, lo aigue 
between the courses. Our poor Mouche has announced a 
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disastrous piece of news to me, bidding me at the same 
time to pass it on to you, 

“ ‘ She is enceinte.^ 

“ ‘ I add only two words/ 

“ ‘ I’his is no time to desert her, and any attempt to 
settle the paternity is forbidden/ 

“ The first effect of this news was blank amazement, a 
sense of disaster ; and we looked at one another, feeling a 
desire to accuse someone- But whom ? Oh, whom ? I 
have never felt, so sharply as in that moment, how treacherous 
is this cruel jest of Nature that never allows a man to know 
beyond shadow of doubt whether he is the father of his child. 

“ Then, gradually, we experienced a certain sense of 
comfort and consolation, bom, in compensation, from a 
vague feeling of solidarity. 

‘‘ Tomahawk, who spoke litde, expressed this dawning 
serenity by these words : 

“ * Well, well, union is strength/ 

** The gudgeon came in, borne by a scullion. We did 
ni't fling ourselves on it, as was our custom, because we 
We re still disturbed. 

“ N*a-qu'un-CEil went on : 

“‘In these circumstances, she has had the delicacy to 
make full confession to me. My friends, we are all equally 
guilty. Give me your hands and let us adopt the child. 

“ The decision was carried unanimously. We lifted our 
arms towards the dish of fried fish and took the oath. 

“ ‘ We will adopt it/ 

“ At that, in ^at moment, saved, delivered from the 
dreadful weight of anxiety which for a month had been 
torturing this dear, wanton little waif of love, Mouche cried : 

“ ‘ Oh, my friends, my friends I You are so kind . . . 
so kind ... so kind. . , . Thank you all ! ^ 

“ And she wept, for the first time, in our sight. 
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Henceforth we talked in the boat about ihc chile! as if 
it were already bom, and each of us showed an interest, 
with an exaggerated air of anxious concern, in ihc slow, 
regular change in our steen>woman*s figure. 

We stopped rowing to ask : 

** ‘ Mouche ? ’ 

She replied : 

Here, sir,* 

Boy or girl ? * 

“ ‘ Boy.* 

What will he be ? ^ 

“ Then she let her imagination take flight in ilic most 
fantastic fashion. She gave us interminable narratives, 
amazing inventions, stretching from the day of his birtli to 
his final triumph. He was everything, this child, to the 
artless, passionate, loving dreams of this extraordinary little 
creature who now lived chaste among us five men, whom 
she called her ‘ five papas,* She saw and described him as a 
sailor, discovering a new world greater than America, a 
general, regaining Alsace-Lorraine for France, then an 
emperor, founding a dynasty of wise and generous sovereigns 
who gave our country lasting happiness, then a scientist, 
first discovering the secret of making gold, then that of 
eternal life, then an aeronaut, inventing means to visit tho 
stars and making of infinite space a vast playground lor men, 
the realisation of all the most unforeseen and most magnifi- 
cent dreams. 

‘‘ Ah ! How gay and amusing she was, poor little tiling, 
until the end of the summer ! 

“ It was the twentieth of September that destroyed licr 
dream. We had been lunching at Maison-Lafiite, and wc 
were passing Saint-Germain, when she felt thirsty and asked 
us to stop at Pecq. 

“ For some time now, she had been growing heavy, and 
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this annoyed her very much. She could no longer leap 
about as before, nor jump from the boat to the bank, as she 
was used to doing. She still tried, in spite of our cries and 
our efforts ; and twenty times, but for our arms outstretched 
to catch her, she would have fallen. 

This particular day, filled with just such bravado as 
sometimes proves fatal to athletes who are ill or dred, she 
was rash enough to try to get on shore before the boat stopped. 

** Just as we were drawing alongside, before any of us 
could foresee or prevent her movement, she stood up, made 
a spring, and tried to jump on to the quay. 

She was too weak, and only the top of her foot touched 
the edge of the stone quay ; she slipped, hit her stomach 
full on the sharp comer, gave a loud cry, and disappeared 
in the water. 

The whole five of us plunged in together, and brought 
out a poor swooning creature, pale as death, and already 
suffering frightful pains. 

** We had to carry her without delay to the nearest inn, 
where a doctor was called. 

“ Throughout the ten hours during which her premature 
labour lasted, she bore her abominable torture with heroic 
courage. We were standing miserably round her, on fever 
with grief and fear. 

** Then she was delivered of a dead child ; and for some 
days more we had the gravest fears for her life. 

“ At last one morning the doctor said to us ; ‘I think she 
is safe. She's made of steel, that girl.* And we entered her 
room together with glad hearts. 

“ N'a-qu'un-<Eil, speaking for all of us, said to her ; 

“ * You’re out of danger, little Mouche, and we’re very 

happy.* . j 

“ Then she cried in front of us for the second ume, and, 

her eyes swimming in tears, she stammered : 
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“ * Oh, if you knew, if you knew . . . how unhappy , . . 
how unhappy I am I » . . I shall never be comforted.’ 

* “ ‘ But why, little Mouche ? ’ 

Because I killed him, I killed him 1 Oh, I never 
meant to ! How unhappy I am 1 ’ 

“ She sobbed. We stood round her, very upset, not 
knowing what to say to her. 

“ She went on : 

“ ‘ Did you see him ? ’ 

With one voice we answered : 

“ • Yes.’ 

‘ It was a boy, wasn’t it ? ’ 

“ • Yes.’ 

“ ‘ He was beautiful, wasn’t he ? ’ 

** We hesitated. Petit^Bleu, the least scrupulous of us, 
decided to affirm : 

“ ‘ Very beautiful.’ 

He was ilUadvised, for she began moaning, almost 
shrieking with despair. 

Then N’a*qu’un*(Eil, who perhaps loved her more than 
any of u$, had a brilliant idea to quiet her, and kissing her 
tear-stained eyes, said : 

“ ‘ Cheer up, little Mouche, cheer up, we’ll make you 
another one.' 

** The sense of humour that was bred in her bones woke 
suddenly, and half convinced, half joking, still all tears and 
her heart contracted with pain, she asked, looking at all 
of us : 

** * Promise ? ’ 

** And we answered together : 

‘ Promise.’ ” 
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I 

Every one in Fecamp knew the story of old Mother 
Patin. She had undoubtedly been unhappy with her man, 
liad old Mother Patin ; for her man had beaten her during 
his lifetime, as a man threshes wheat in his bams. 

He was owner of a fishing*smack, and had married her 
long ago, because she was nice, although she was poor. 

Patin, a good seaman, but a brute, frequented old Auban's 
tavern, where, on ordinary days, he drank four or five 
brandies, and on days when he had made a good catch, 
eight or ten, and even more, according how he felt, as he 

said. , 

The brandy was served to customers by old Aubans 
daughter, a pleasant-faced, dark-haired girl, who drew 
custom to the house merely by her good looks, for no one 
had ever wagged a tongue against her. 

When Patin entered the tavern, he was content to look 
at her and talk civilly to her, quiet, decent conversation. 
When he had drunk the first brandy, already he found 
nicer ; at the second, he was winking at her; at the third, 
he was saying: “Miss Desirie, if you would only • . • 
without ever finishing the sentence ; at the fourth, he was 
trying to hold her by her petticoat to embrace her ; and 
when he had reached the tenth, it was old Auban who 
served him with the rest. 

The old wine-seller, who knew every trick of the trade, 
used to send Desiree round between the tables to liven up 
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the orders for drinks ; and Desiree> who was not old Auban’s 
daughter for nothing, paraded her petticoat among the 
drinkers and bandied jests, wiili a smile on her lips, and a 
twinkle in her eye. 

By dint of drinking brandies, Palin grew $0 familiar with 
D^sir^e's face that he thought of it even at sea, when he 
threw his nets into the wu:.-, out on the open sea, on 
wndy nights and calm nights, on moonlit nights and black 
nights. He thought of it as he held the helm in the stern of 
his boat, while his four companions slept with their lieads 
on their arms* He saw her always smiling at him, pouring 
out the yellow brandy with a lift of her shoulders, then 
coming towards him, saying : 

“ There 1 Is this what you want ? 

And by dint of treasuring her so in eye and mind, he 
reached such a pitch of longing to marry her that, unable 
to restrain himself longer, he asked her in marriage. 

He was rich, owner of his boat, his nets and a house at 
the foot of the cliff, on the Retenue ; while old Auban had 
nothing. He was, therefore, accepted eagerly, and the 
wedding took place as quickly as passible, both parties 
being, for different reasons, anxious to make it an accom- 
plished fact. 

But three days after the marriage was over, Paiin was no 
longer able to imagine in the least how he liad come to think 
D4sir4e different from other women. He must have been a 
rare fool to hamper himself with a penniless girl who had 
wheedled him with her cognac, so she had, with the cognac 
into which she had put some filthy drug for him. 

And he went cursing along the shore, breaking his pipe 
between his teeth, swearing at his tackle ; and having cursed 
heartily, with every term he could think of, everything he 
knew, he spat out the anger still left in his stomach on the 
fish and crabs that he drew one by one out of his nets. 
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throwing them into the baskets to an accompaniment of 
oaths and foul words- 

Then, returning to his house, where he had his wife, old 
Auban’s daughter, within reach of his tongue and his hand, 
he soon began to treat her as the lowest of the low. Then, 
as she listened resignedly, being used to the paternal violence, 
he became exasperated by her calm, and one evening he 
beat her. After this, his home became a place of terror. 

For ten years, nothing was talked of on the Retenue but 
the beatings Patin inflicted on his wife, and his habit of 
cursing when he spoke to her, whatever the occasion. He 
cursed, in fact, in a unique way, with a wealth of vocabulary 
and a forceful vigour of delivery possessed by no other man 
in Fecamp. As soon as his boat reached the harbour mouth, 
back from Ashing, they waited expectantly for the first 
broadside he would dischaige on the pier, from his deck, 
the moment he saw the white bonnet of his other half. 

Standing in the stern, he tacked, his glance fixed ahead 
and on the sheets when the sea was running high, and in 
spite of the close attention required by the narrow, difficult 
passage, in spite of the great waves running mountain-high 
in the narrow gully, he endeavoured to pick out — from the 
midst of the women waiting in the spray of the breakers for 
the sailors — his woman, old Auban^s daughter, the pauper 

wench. . 

Then, as soon as he saw her, in spite of the clamour ot 
waves and wind, he poured on her a volley of abuse with 
such vocal energy that every one laughed at it, although 
they pitied her deeply. Then, when his boat reached the 
quay, he had a way of dischaiging his ballast of civilities, 
as he said, while he unloaded his fish, which attracted 
round him all the rascals and idlers of the harbour. 

It issued from his mouth, now like cannon-shots, lernble 
and short, now like thunderclaps that rolled for five nunures, 
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such a tempest of oaths that he seemed to have in his lungs 
all the storms of the Eternal Father. 

Then, when he had left his boat, and met among the 
curious spectators and fishwives, he fished up again from 
the bottom of the hold a fresh cargo of insults and hard 
words, and escorted her in such fashion to their home, she 
in front, he behind, she weeping, he shouting. 

Then, alone with her, doors shut, he beat her on the 
least pretext. Anything was enough to make him lift his 
hand, and once he had begun, he never stopped, spitting in 
her face, all the time, the real causes of his hate. At each 
blow, at each thump, he yelled : ‘‘ Oh, you penniless slut, 
oh, you gutter-snipe, oh, you miserable starveling, 1 did a 
fine thing the day I washed my mouth out with the fire- 
water of your scoundrel of a father.*’ 

She passed her days now, poor woman, in a state of 
incessant terror, in a continuous trembling of soul and of 
body, in stunned expectation of insults and thrashings. 

And this lasted for ten years. She was so broken that 
she turned pale when she talked to anyone, no matter who, 
and no longer thought of anything but the beatings that 
threatened her, and she had grown as skinny, yellow and 
dried up as a smoked fish. 


II 

One night when her man was at sea she was awakened by 
the noise like the growling of a beast which the wind makes 
when it gets up, like an unleashed hound. She sac up in 
bed, uneasy, then, hearing nothing more, lay down again ; 
but almost at once, there was a moaning in the chimney 
that shook the whole house and ran across the whole sky 
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as if a pack of furious animals had crossed the empty spaces 
panting and bellowing. 

Then she got up and ran to the harbour. Other women 
were running from all sides with lanterns. Men ran up and 
every one watched the foam flashing white in the darkness 
on the crest of the waves out at sea. 

The storm lasted fifteen hours. Eleven sailors returned 
no more, and Paiin was among them. 

The wreckage of his boat, the Jeime-AmilUy was recovered 
off Dieppe. Near Saint-Valiry, they picked up the bodies 
of his sailors, but his body was never found. As the hull of 
the small craft had been cut in two, his wife for a long time 
expected and dreaded his return ; for if there had been a 
collision, it might have happened that the colliding vessel 
had taken him on board, and carried him to a distant country. 

Then, slowly, she grew used to the thought that she was 
a widow, even tliough she trembled every time that a neigh- 
bour or a beggar or a tramping pedlar entered her house 
abruptly. 

One afternoon, almost four years after the disappearance 
of her man, she stopped, on her way along the Rue aux 
Juifs before the house of an old captain who had died 
recently, and whose belongings were being sold. 

Just at that moment, they were auctioning a parrot, a 
green parrot with a blue head, which was regarding c 
crowd with a discontented and uneasy air. 

“ Three francs,” cried the auctioneer, ” a bird that talks 

like a lawyer, three francs.” 

A friend of Widow Patin jogged her elbow. 

You ought to buy that, you’re rich,” she it 

would be company for you ; he is worth more than thirty 
francs, that bird. You can always sell him again for twenty 

to twenty-five easy.” ^ ^ , 

“ Four francs, ladies, four francs,” the man repeated. 
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“ He sings vespers and preaches like the priest. He’s a 
phenomenon ... a miracle ! ” 

Widow Padn raised the bid by fifty centimes, and they 
handed her the hook-nosed creature in a little cage and she 
carried him off. 

Then she installed him in her house, and as she was 
opening the iron-wire door to give the creature a drink, she 
got a bite on the finger that broke the skin and drew blood. 

‘‘ Oh, the wicked bird,” said she. 

However, she presented him with hemp-seed and maize, 
then left him smoothing his feathers while he peered with a 
malicious air at his new home and his new mistress. 

Next morning day was beginning to break, when widow 
Parin heard, with great distinctness, a loud, resonant, rolling 
voice, Palin’s voice, shouting : ” Get up, slut.” 

Her terror was such that she hid her head under the bed- 
clothes, for every morning, in the old days, as soon as he 
had opened his eyes, her dead husband shouted in her ears 
those three familiar words. 

Trembling, huddled into a ball, her back turned to the 
thrashing that she was momentarily expecting, she mur- 
mured, her face hidden in the bed : 

” God Almighty, he’s here ! Cod Almighty, he’s here ! 
He’s come back, God Almighty ! ” 

Minutes passed ; no other sound broke the silence of her 
room. Then, shuddering, she lifted her head from the bed, 
sure that he was there, spying on her, ready to strike. 

She saw nothing, nothing but a ray of sun falling across 
the window-pane, and she thought : 

** He’s hiding, for sure.” 

She waited a long time, then, a little reassured, thougln : 

‘ I must have been dreaming, seeing he doesn’t show 
himself.” 

She was shutting her eyes again, a little reassured, when 
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right in her ears the furious voice burst out, the thunderous 
voice of her drowned man, shouting ; 

“ Damn and blast it, get up, you bitch/* 

She leaped out of bed, jerked out by her instinctive 
obedience, the passive obedience of a woman broken in by 
blows, who still remembers, after four years, and will 
always remember, and always obey that voice. And she said : 

Here I am, Patin. What do you want ? ** 

But Patin did not answer. 

Then, bewildered, she looked round her, and searched 
everywhere, in the cupboards, in the chimney, under the 
bed, still hnding no one, and at last let herself fall into a 
chair, distracted with misery, convinced that the spirit of 
Patin itself was there, near her, come back to torture her. 

Suddenly, she remembered the loft, which could be 
reached from outside by a ladder. He had certainly hidden 
himself there to take her by surprise. He must have been 
kept by savages on some shore, unable to escape sooner, 
and he had come back, more wicked than ever. She could 
not doubt it ; the mere tone of his voice convinced her. 

She asked, her head turned towards the ceiling : 

“ Are you up there, Patin ? ** 

Patin did not answer. 

Then she went out, and in an unutterable terror that set 
her heart beating madly, she climbed the ladder,. opened the 
garret window, looked in, saw nothing, entered, searched, 
and found nothing. 

Seated on a truss of hay, she began to cry ; but while 
she was sobbing, shaken by an acute and supernatural terror, 
she heard, in the room below her, Patin telling his story. 
He seemed less angry, calmer, and he was saying : 

“ Filthy weather . . . high wind . . . filthy weather. I ve 
had no breakfast, damn it.** 

She called through the ceiling : 
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** Fm here, Patin ; I*U make you some soup. Don't be 
angry. I'm coming," 

She climbed down at a run. 

There was ho one in her house. 

She felt her body giving way as if Death had his hand 
on her, and she was going to run out to ask help from the 
neighbours, when just in her ear the voice cried : 

** IVe had no breakfast, damn it." 

The parrot, in his cage, was watching her \vHth his round, 
malicious, wicked eye. 

She stared back at him, in amazement, murmuring : 

" Oh, it's you." 

He answered, shaking his head : 

" Wait, wait, wait, 1*11 teach you to idle.** 

What were her thoughts ? She felt, she realised that this 
was none other than the dead man, who had returned and 
hidden himself in the feathers of this creature, to begin 
tormenting her again, that he was going to swear, as of old, 
all day, and Bnd fault with her, and shout insults to attract 
their neighbours* attention and make them laugh. Then she 
flung herself across the room, opened the cage, seized the 
bird, who defended himself and tore her skin with his beak 
and his claws. But she held him with all her might, in both 
hands, and throwing herself on the ground, rolled on tup 
of him with mad frenzy, crushed him, made of him a mere 
rag of flesh, a Utile, soft, green thing that no longer moved 
or spoke, and hung limp. Then, wrapping him in a dish- 
cloth as a shroud, she went out, in her shift, bare-footed, 
crossed the quay, against which the sea was breaking in small 
waves, and shaking the cloth, let fall this small, green thing 
that looked like a handful of grass. Then she returned, threw 
herself on her knees before the empty cage, and utterly over- 
come by what she had done, she asked pardon of the good 
God, sobbing, as if she had just committed a horrible crime. 
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A PLEASANT COUPLE, THE BONDELS, THOUGH A LITTLE 
bellicose. They often quarrelled for trivial reasons and then 
made it up. 

A retired tradesman who had given up business after 
amassing enough to live on in accordance with his simple 
tastes, Bondel had rented a little cottage at Saint-Germain, 
and settled down there with his wife. 

He was a placid-natured man, whose hrmly-rooted ideas 
reorientated themselves with difficulty. He had some 
education, read the more serious papers and yet appreciated 
a broad joke. Gifted with reason, logic, and the pracdcal 
good sense that is the supreme quality of the hard-working 
French bourgeois, his thoughts were few but sure, and he 
made resolutions only on grounds that his instinct assured 
him to be infallible. 

He was a man of middle height and distinguished appear- 
ance, and was going a little grey. 

His wife, endowed with real qualities, had also some 
faults. Of a passionate nature, with a frankness of bearing 
that bordered on the violent, and obstinate to a degree, she 
cherished undying resentments against people. Once a 
pretty woman, she had become too plump and too highly 
coloured, but she passed even now, in their circle at Saint- 
Germain, for a very pretty woman, though rather vulgarly 
healthy. 

Their disputes almost always began at lunch, in the course 
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of some quite unimportant discussion, and then they re- 
mained estranged until die evening, often until the next day. 
Their life, simple and limited as it was, lent a gravity to 
their lightest concerns, and every subject of conversation 
became a subject of dispute. It had not been so in other 
days, when they had a business that absorbed them, joined 
them in mutual anxieties, gripped their hearts, confined and 
imprisoned them both in bonds of partnership and a common 
interest. 

But at Saint-Germain they saw fewer people. It had been 
necessary to make new friends, to build for themselves, in a 
society of strangers, a new and wholly unoccupied life. 
Then the monotony of hours that were all alike had made 
them a little bitter against each other, and the peaceful 
happiness for which they had hoped and had expected leisure 
to bring them, did not materialise. 

They had just sat down to the table one June morning, 
when Bondel asked : 

Do you know the people who live in the little red 
cottage at the end of the Rue dc Berceau ? 

Mme Bondel must have got out of bed on the wrong side. 
She replied : 

“ Yes and no. I know them by sight, but I don't care to 
know them,’* 

“ But why ? They look very pleasant." 

" Because. ..." 

" I met the husband this morning on the terrace and wc 
took a couple of turns together." 

Realising that there was danger in the air, Bondel added : 

" It was he who accosted me and spoke first." 

His wife regarded him with displeasure. She replied : 

** You’d have done well to avoid him." 

" But why ? " 

" Because people are talking about them." 
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“ Talking ! Good iieavens, people are always talking.” 

M. Bondel, foolishly, spoke a little strongly ; 

“ My dearest, you know that I have a horror of talk. 
The fact that tliey are being talked about is enough to make 
me take a liking to people. For my part, I find these people 
very pleasant.” 

She asked furiously : 

” The wife too, I suppose ? ** 

” Well, yes, the wife too, although IVe hardly seen her.” 

And the argument went on, becoming slowly more and 
more venomous, implacably fastened on one subject from 
sheer lack of other interests. 

Mme Bondel obstinately refused to say what sort of talk 
was going the rounds about these neighbours, leaving it to 
be understood that quite dreadful things, which she did not 
specify, were being said. Bondel shrugged his shoulders, 
sneered, exasperated his wife. She ended by shouting : 

” Well, your gentleman is a cuckold, there ! ” 

Her husband answered unemotionally : 

” I don’t see in what way diat affects a man’s good 
name.” 

She seemed stupefied. 

** What, you don’t see it? . . . you don’t' see it? . . . 
upon my word, that’s too much . . . you don’t sec it? 
But it’s a public scandal ; he’s a dishonoured cuckold ! ” 

He answered : 

** Not at all. Is a man dishonoured because he’s deceived, 
dishonoured because he’s betrayed, dishonoured because he s 
robbed ? . . . Not at all. I agree with you as regards his 
wife, but as for him. . . 

She became furious. 

” He’s as much in it as she. They’re dishonoured, it’s a 
public scandal.” 

Bondel, very calm, asked : 
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Firstly, is it true? Wlio can assert such a thing, short 
of taking them in the act ? ” 

Mme Bondel bounced in her chain 

“ What ? Who can assert it ? Why, every one ! every 
one I A thing like that is as plain as the nose on your face^ 
Every one knows it, every one talks about it. There’s no 
question about in It*s as well known as a public holiday/’ 

He sneered. 

** And for a long time people believed that the sun moved 
round the earth, and a thousand other equally well-known 
things, which were untrue. This man adores his wife ; he 
talks about her with affection and respect. It*s not true.” 

She stammered, stamping her foot ; 

” Considering that he knows all about it, the fool, the 
idiot, the dishonoured brute ! ** 

Bondel did not lose his temper ; he argued : 

“ Pardon me. The man is no fool. He seemed to me, 
on the contrary, exceptionally intelligent and very acute ; 
and you won’t make me believe that an intelligent man 
would not notice such a thing in his house when his neigh- 
bours, who are not there, are conversant with every detail 
of this adultery, for I’ll warrant they are conversant with 
every detail.” 

Mme Bondel gave way to a spasm of angry mirth that 
jarred her husband’s nerves. 

** Oh ! oh ! oh ! You’re all alike, all of you ! As if 
there was a single man in the world who would Bnd it out. 
unless his nose was rubbed in it.” 

The discussion took another turn. She became heated on 
the question of the blindness of deceived husbands, which 
he called in doubt and she asserted with an air of such 
personal scorn that he finally lost his temper. 

The quarrel became a violent one in which she took the 
side of women and he defended men. 
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He had the folly to declare : 

** We”, I take my oath that if I had been deceived, I 
should have seen it, and at once too. And I would have 
cured you of your fancy in such a fashion that it would 
have needed more than a doctor to put you on your feet 
again/' 

She was transported with rage and shouted in his face : 

You ? You ! Why, you're as stupid as ,any of them, 
do you hear ? " 

He asserted again : 

“ I take my oath Vm not/' 

She burst into so impudent a laugh that he felt his pulses 
quicken and his skin creep. 

For the third time, he said : 

“ I should have seen it ! " 

She got up, still laughing in the same way. 

“ No, it’s too much,” she got out. 

And she went out, slamming the door. 


II 

« 

Bondei remained alone, ill at ease. That insolent, pro- 
vocative laughter had affected him like the sting of one of 
those venomous flies which we do not feel at first, but soon 
begin to smart and hurt intolerably. 

He went out, and walked about, brooding. The solitary 
nature of his new life disposed him to unhappy, even gloomy, 
thoughts. The neighbour whom he had met that morning 
suddenly approached him. They shook hands and began 
to talk. After touching on various subjects, they began to 
talk about their wives. Each of them seemed to have some- 
thing to confide, some inexpressible, vague and painful 
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thing concerning the very nature of this creature associated 
with his life : a woman. 

The neighbour said : 

“ You know, one would really think that women some- 
times feel a kind of peculiar hostility against tlieir husbands 
for no other reason ^an that they are their husbands. Take 
me. I love ray wife. I love her dearly. I appreciate her 
and respect her. Well, she sometimes seems to feel more 
at home and intimate with our friends than with me." 

Bondel thought at once ; ** There you are, my wife was 
right.” 

When he had parted from the man, he began thinking 
again. He was conscious of a confused medley of contra- 
dictory thoughts in his mind, a sort of unhappy agitation, 
and his ear still rang with that impudent laughter, that 
exasperated laughter that seemed to say ; " You're in the 
same boat as die others, you fool.” It was certainly a 
gesture of defiance, one of those insolent gestures typical of 
women, who will venture anything, take any risk, to wound 
and humiliate the man against whom diey are irritated. 

So that poor fellow must be a deceived husband, coo, 
like so many others. He had said wistfully : ” She some- 
times seems to feel more at home and intimate with our 
friends than with me.” It showed how a husband — the 
blind sentiment that the law calls a husband — formulated 
his reflections on the particular attentions his wife shows 
another man. That was all. He had seen nothing more. 
He was like alt the rest. ... All the rest ! 

Then, that strange laugh of BondePs own wife : "You 
too . ♦ . you too.” The mad imprudence of these creatures 
who could put such suspicions into a man's heart for sheer 
pleasure in defying him ! 

He thought back over their life together, trying to re- 
member whether, in their former relationship, she had ever 
V 
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seemed more at home and intimate with anyone else than 
with him. He had never suspected anyone, so placid he 
had been, sure of her, trustful. Yes, she had had a friend, 
an intimate friend, who had dined with them three times a 
week for nearly a year, Tancrei, good honest Tancret, whom 
he, Bondel, loved like a brother, and he continued to see in 
secret since the time when his wife, for some unexplained 
reason, had fallen out with the pleasant fellow. 

He stood still to think about it, staring into the past with 
uneasy eyes. Then he suffered an inward revulsion against 
himself, against this shameful insinuation put forward by 
the defiant, jealous, malicious self that lies buried in all of 
us. He blamed himself, accused and insulted himself, even 
while he was recalling all the visits and the behaviour of 
this friend whom his wife had valued so highly, and had 
expelled for no grave reason. But abruptly other memories 
came to him, of similar ruptures due to the vindictive nature 
of Mme Bondel, who never forgave an affront.* Thereupon 
he laughed frankly at himself, and at the pricks of anguish 
that had assailed him ; and remembering his wife’s malignant 
expression when on his return in the evenings he remarked 
to her : “ I met old Tancret, and he asked me for news of 
you,” he was completely reassured. 

She always replied : ” When you see the gentleman, you 
can tell him that I do not trouble to concern myself with 
him.” Oh, with what an air of irritation and vindictive 
fury she used to utter these words ! How obvious it was 
that she did not foi^ive, would not foi^ive ! . . . And he 
had found it possible to suspect ? even for a second ? God, 
what a fool he was ! 

But why was she so vindictive ? She had never told him 
the exact starting-point of this quarrel, and the reason for 
her resentment. She owed him a rare grudge, a rare 
grudge ! Could it be ? . . . But no— no. ... And Bondel 
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declared that he was degrading himself by thinking of 
such things. 

Yes, there was not the least doubt that he was degrading 
himself, but he could not refrain from thinking about it, 
and he asked himself in terror whether this thought that 
had come into his mind was not going to stay there, whether 
in this thought he had not admitted to his heart the germ 
of an abiding torture. He knew himself: he was the sort 
of man who would brood over his doubt, as he had formerly 
brooded over his commercial transactions for days and 
nights, weighing pros and cons, interminably. 

Already he was becoming agitated, quickening his step 
and losing his peace of mind. No one can fight against 
Thought. It is impregnable, it can neither be cast out nor 
killed. 

And abruptly he conceived a plan, an audacious plan, so 
audacious that he doubted at first whetherhe could carry itout. 

Each lime that he met Tancret, the latter demanded news 
of Mme Bondel ; and Bondel answered ; ** She*$ still a little 
annoyed.** That was all. God ! . . . had he himself been 
the typical husband ? Perhaps. . . . 

He would take the train to Paris, go and see Tancret, and 
bring him home with him this very evening, assuring him 
that his wife's inexplicable resentment was over. Yes, but 
what a state Mme Bondel would be in . . . what a scene ! 
what fury ! . . . what a scandal ! Never mind ... it 
would be a rare revenge, and seeing them suddenly face to 
face, she altogether unprepared, he would easily be able to 
read the truth in the emotions written on their faces. 

Ill 

He went to the station at once, took his ticket, climbed 
into a carriage and when he felt himself being swept along 
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by the train as it ran down hill at Pecq, he felt a stab of fear, 
a sort of giddiness at the thought of his audacity. To keep 
himself from weakening, from backing out of it and re- 
turning alone, he strove to give up thinking ,about it, to 
seek distraction in other thoughts, to do what heliad planned 
to do with a blind determination, and he set himself to hum 
songs from the operettas and the music-halls all the way to 
Paris, to stifle his thoughts. 

As soon as he saw before him the pavements that would 
lead him to Tancret^s street, he felt a desire to stop. He 
loitered in front of several shops, priced some of the objects 
for sale, took an interest in the novelties, was seized with a 
desire to drink a bock, which he ordinarily never did, and 
as he approached his friend *s house, hoped earnestly that he 
would not And him. 

But Tancret was at home, alone, reading. He jumped up 
in surprise, crying : 

Ah ! Bondel ! What luck ! ” 

And Bondel, embarrassed, answered : 

“ Yes, old man, I came to do a little business in Paris and 
I came along just to see how you were.” 

” That's good of you, very good of you. All the more 
so because you've rather lost the habit of coming to see 
me.” 

•• Well, what could I do ? There are certain kinds of 
pressure you can't resist, and as my wife seemed to be 
annoyed with you. . . 

Damn it . . . seemed to be annoyed ... she went 
farther than that, seeing that she turned me out of the house. 

“ But what was it all about ? I myself have never known 

that.” 

“Oh, nothing! ... a silly affair ... a discussion m 

which I disagreed with her.” 

“ But what was the discussion about ? 
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About a lady whom you may know by name ; Mme 
Boutin, a friend of mine.” 

” Indeed ! ’Well, I believe my wife is tired of it now, 
for she spoke to me about you this morning in the frienditesi 
possible terms.” 

Tancret started violently, and seemed so astounded that 
for some instants he found nothing to say. Then he 
replied : 

” She spoke to you about me ... in friendly terms ? ” 

“ Of course.” 

You're sure of it ? 

Bless my soul . . . I’m not given to day-dreams.” 

“ Well ? ” 

” Well ... as I was coming to Paris, 1 thought it would 
please you to hear about it.” 

” Of course . . . of course.” 

Bondel seemed to hesitate ; then, after a brief silence : 

” I even had an idea ... an original idea.” 

‘‘ What was it ? ” 

" To take you back with me to dine at home.” 

At this suggestion, Tancret, who was temperamentally 
cautious, seemed uneasy. 

” Oh, do you think ... is it possible . . . aren’t we 
risking . . . scenes.” 

” Not at all . . . not at all.” 

“ Only . , . you know . . . Madame Bondel has a long 
memory.” 

Yes, but I assure you that she’s tired of it now. I am 
quite convinced that it would give her great pleasure to see 
you like that, unexpectedly.” 

” Really ? ’’ 

“ Yes, really.” 

** Well, come along, old man. Fm only too delighted. 
Believe me, this tiff was very painful to me.” 
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And they set off towards the Gare Saint-La^are arm- 
in-arm. 

The journey was made in silence. Both seemed lost in 
profound reveries. Seated facing one another in the carriage^ 
they looked at each other without talking, each observing 
that the other was pale. 

Then they left die train and took each other by the arm 
again, as if they were standing together against a common 
danger. After a few minutes' walking, they halted, both 
a little out of breath, before Bondel’s house. 

Bondel ushered his friend in, followed him into the 
drawing-room, called the maid, and said to her : 

“ Is your mistress at home ? ” 

“ Yes, sir." 

“ Ask her to come down at once, please.” 

They sank into two arm-chairs and waited, filled now by 
a common longing to get away as quickly as ever possible, 
before the dreaded personage appeared in the doorway. 

A familiar tread, a firm tread, was descending the steps 
of the staircase. . A hand touched the lock, and the eyes of 
both men saw the copper handle turning. Then the door 
opened wide, and Mme Bondel stood still, with the intention 
of seeing who was there before coming in. 

Then she stared, blushed, trembled, recoiled half a step, 
and then remained motionless with flaming cheeks and hands 
pressed against the wall at each side of the doorway. 

Tancret, now as pale as if he were going to faint, rose, 
dropping his hat, which rolled across the floor. He 
stammered : 

“ Heavens Madame It's I I thought . . . 

I ventured ... I was so unhappy. . . 

As she did not reply, he went on : 

** Have you foigiven me ... at last ? ” 

At that, abruptly, carried away by some inward impulse, 
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she walked towards him with both hands outstretched ; and 
when he had taken, clasped and held her two hands, she 
said in a small voice, a moved, faltering voice that her 
husband had never heard : 

“ Oh, my dear ! I am so glad/’ 

And Bondel, who was watching them, felt his whole body 
grow icy cold, as if he had been drenched in a cold bath. 
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There was a fancy-dress ball that evening at the 
£lys^-Mon(marire. It was to celebrate Mid-Lent, and the 
crowd was pouring, like the water rushing over a weir, 
down the itluminated corridor that led to the dance room. 
The overpowering clamour of the orchestra, crashing like 
a storm of music, burst through walls and roof, spread 
abroad through the neighbourhood, and roused in the streets, 
and even in the neighbouring houses, the irresistible desire 
to leap, to be warm and amused, that slumbers in the depths 
of the human animal. 

The regular frequenters of the place were arriving from 
all the four corners of Paris, people of all classes, who were 
fond of coarse, rowdy amusements that had a touch of 
drunkenness and debauch about them. There were shop 
assistants, pimps, prostitutes, prostitutes of every style, from 
the common cotton to the finest batiste, wealthy prostitutes, 
old and bejewelled, and the penniless sixteen-year-olds 
longing to enjoy themselves, to find men, to spend money. 
Elegants in tailed coats, in search of youthful flesh, deflowered 
of its primal innocence but still desirable, roved through 
the overheated crowd, peering, seemingly scenting it out, 
while the masks appeared absorbed in their desire for amuse^ 
ment. The famous quadrilles had already gathered round 
their caperings a crowded circle of people. The swaying 
hedge, the quivering mass of women and men who encircled 
the four dancers, knotted itself round like a serpent, advancing 
and withdrawing in time to the swerving movements of the 
dancers. The two women, whose thighs seemed fastened 
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to their bodies by india-rubber springs, executed amazing 
movemeats with tlieir legs. They flung them up in the air 
with such vigour that the limbs seemed to be flying towards 
the sky, then suddenly, parting them as if they were open to 
the navel, sliding one in front and the other behind, they 
touched the ground with the centre of their bodies in a 
quick, wide split, revolting and comical to watch. 

Their partners leaped, pirouetted on their feet, whirled 
round, their arms flapping and raised like stumps of feather- 
less wings, and one guessed that under their masks their 
breath was coming in gasps. 

One of them, who had taken a part in the most famous of 
the quadrilles to replace a celebrated dancer who was absent, 
the magniflcent Songe-au-gosse,*^ and was doing his best 
to keep pace with the indefatigable “ Arete-de-veau,*' was 
executing fantastic solo steps that provoked the joy and 
ironic mirth of the public. 

He was lean, attired like a dandy, with a handsome 
varnished mask on his face, a mask with a fair curling 
moustache, topped by a curled wig. 

He looked like a waxwork from the Grcvin Museum, a 
strange and fantastic caricature of a charming young man in 
a fashion-plate, and he danced with an earnest but awkward 
effort, a comic ecstasy. He seemed rusty beside the others 
as he tried to imitate their gambols : he seemed crippled, 
clumsy, like a pug-dog playing with greyhounds. Mocking 
bravos encouraged him, and he, drunk with enthusiasm, 
leaped about with such frenzy that all at once, carried away 
by a wild rush, he ran full tilt into the wall of standers-by, 
which parted before him to let him pass, then closed up 
again round the inert body of the motionless dancer, lying 
face downwards. 

Men picked him up and carried him away. There were 
shouts for ‘‘ a doctor.** A gentleman came forward, young, 
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very elegant, in a black coat with enormous pearls in his 
dress-shirt. “ I am a professor in the Medical School/* he 
said, modestly. They made way for him, and in a little 
room full of cartons, like a business man’s office, he found 
the still unconscious dancer stretched across the chairs. The 
doctor tried first to remove the mask and discovered that it 
was fastened on in a complicated fashion, by a multitude of 
fine meul threads, which attached it cleverly to the edges of 
his wig and enclosed his entire head, in a solid ligature, of 
which one would have to know the secret. The neck itself 
was imprisoned in a false skin which formed a continuation 
of the chin, and this glove-like skin, painted flesh-colour, 
reached lo the neck of his shirt. 

They had to cut it all away with strong scissors, and when 
the doctor had made a gash from shoulder to temple in this 
amazing apparatus, he opened out this carapace and found 
therein an old face, the face of a pale, worn-out, thin, 
wrinkled man. The shock to those who carried in the young 
curled mask was so great that no one laughed, no one said 
a word. 

They stared, where it lay on the rush -chairs, at this sad 
face with its closed eyes, besprinkled with white hairs, some 
long, falling from the forehead over his face, others short, 
sprouting from cheeks and chin, and there beside this poor 
head — the small, charming, polished mask, the fresh, still 
smiling mask. 

The man came to himself after remaining unconscious 
for a long time, but he seemed still so feeble, so ill, that the 
doctor feared some dangerous complication. 

“ Where do you live ? ” said he. 

The old dancer seemed to search in his memory and then 
to remember, and he gave the name of a street which no 
one knew. They had to ask him again for details of the 
neighbourhood. He furnished them with infinite pain, with 
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a slowness and indecision that betrayed the disturbance 0/ 
his mind. 

The doctor continued : 

** ril take you back there myself.’’ 

He had been seized with curiosity to know who this 
strange mummer was, to see where this amazing mountebank 
lived, 

A cab soon carried them both to the other side of the 
slope of Montmartre. 

It was in a tall house of poverty-stricken aspect, ascended 
by a shiny staircase, one of those for ever unfinished houses, 
riddled with windows, standing between two amorphous 
stretches of ground, squalid dens where live a horde of 
ragged, miserable wretches. 

The doctor, clinging to the hand-rail, a winding wooden 
rod to which his hand stuck fast, supported the dazed old 
man, who was now regaining his strength, up to the fourth 
floor. 

The door at which they had knocked opened, and a 
woman appeared, old too, and clean, with a white night-cap 
framing a bony face with strongly-marked features, the 
characteristic, broad, good, rough-hewn face of an industrious 
and faithful woman of the working-class. She cried : 

** My God, what’s happened to him ? ” 

When the affair had been explained to her briefly, she 
was reassured, and reassured the doctor himself by telling 
him that this was by no means the first of such adventures 
that had happened. 

“ He must go to bed, sir, that’s all, he’ll sleep, and next 
day there’ll be nothing to show for it.” 

The doctor answered : 

” But he can hardly speak.” 

“ Oh, it’s nothing, he’s a little drunk, nothing else. He 
ate no dinner so that he should be supple, and then he drank 
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two absinthes to liven himself up. The absinthe, you know, 
revives his legs, but it takes away his wits and his words. 
He’s not of an age now to dance as he does. No, indeed, 
I’ve lost all hope of his ever getting any sense.*' 

The doctor, surprised, insisted ; 

“ But why does he dance like that, old as he is ? " 

She shrugged her shoulders ; she was flushed with the 
anger that was slowly rousing in her. 

“ Why, why indeed ! To tell the truth, it’s so that people 
will think he’s young under his mask, so that the women will 
still take him for a gay dog and whisper nasty things in his 
ear, so that he can rub himself against their skin, all their 
dirty skins with their scents and their powder and their 
pomades. Oh, it’s a nasty business 1 Well, I’ve ^ad a life 
of it, I have, sir, for the forty years it’s been going on. . . . 
But he must be got to bed flrst so he doesn’t take any 
harm. Would it be too much trouble to you to give 
me a hand ? When he’s like that, I can’t manage by 
myself.” 

The old man was sitting on the bed, with a drunken look, 
his long white hair fallen over his face. 

His companion regarded him with pitying, angry eyes. 
She went on : 

” Look what a fine face he has for his age, and he must 
go and disguise himself like a scamp so ^at people will 
think he’s young. What a pity ! He really has a fine face, 
sir ! Wait, Til show you before we put him to bed.” 

She went towards a table on which was the hand-basin, 
the water-jug, soap, comb and brush. She took the brush, 
then returned to the bed and, lifting tlie old drunkard’s 
tangled head of hair, in the twinkling of an eye she gave 
him the face of a painter’s model, with long curls falling on 
his neck. Then, stepping back to contemplate him : 

” He really is handsome for his age, isn’t he ? ” 
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‘‘ Very handsome/* declared the doctor^ who was be- 
ginning to find it very amusing. 

She added ; 

“ And if you had known him when he was twenty-five ! 
But we must put him to bed, or else his absinthes will upset 
his stomach. Now, sir, will you draw oflf his sleeve ? . . . 
higher . . . that*sit . . . good . . . the breeches now . . . 
wait, ril take off his shoes . . . that's better. . . . Now, 
hold him up while I turn down the bed . . . there ... lay 
him down ... if you think he'll disturb himself presently 
to make room for me, you're mistaken. I must find my 
corner, anywhere, anyhow. He doesn’t worry about it. 
There, you gay spark, you ! ” 

As soon as he felt himself between his bed-clothes, tlie 
good man shut his eyes, reopened them, shut them again, 
and his whole contented face expressed an energetic deter- 
mination to sleep. 

The doctor, examining him with an ever-growing interest, 
asked : 

** So he plays the young man at fancy-dress balls, 
does he ? " 

** At all of them, sir, and he comes back to me in tlic 
morning in such a condition you can’t imagine. You knoTt , 
it’s regret that drives him there, and makes him put a card- 
board face over his own. Yes, regret that he's no longer 
what he was, and so has no triumphs any more." 

He was sleeping now, and beginning to snore. Slie 
contemplated him with a compassionate air, and added : 

** Oh, he has had his triumphs, that man has ! More than 
you'd think, sir, more than the fine society gentleman and 
more than any tenor or any general." 

" Really ? What was he then ? " 

“ Oh, it surprises you at first, seeing that you didn't know 
him in his best days. When I met him, ii was at a ball, too, 
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for lie was always attending them. I was taken as soon as 
I saw him — yes, taken like a fish on a line. He was charming, 
sir, so charming he’d bring tears to your eyes to look at 
him, dark as a crow, and curly-haired, with black eyes as 
large as windows. Oh, yes, he was a beautiful young man. 
He carried me off that evening, and I never left him again, 
sir, no, not for a day, in spite of everything. Oh, he has 
given me some bad times ! ” 

The doctor asked : 

“ You are married ? ” 

She answered simply : 

Yes, sir • . . or else he would have left me like the 
others. I have been his wife and his nurse, everything, 
everything he wanted , . . and he has made me weep for 
it . . . tears that I did not let him see. For he used to tell 
his adventures to me, to me ... to me . sir — never 
realising how it hurl me to listen to them. . . 

But what was his profession ? ” 

“ Oh, yes ... I forgot to tell you. He was head 
assistant at Martel’s, such an assistant as you never saw . . . 
an artist at ten francs the hour, on an average. . . 

“ Martel ? . . . who was Martel ? ” 

“ The hairdresser, sir, the famous hairdresser of the Opira, 
who had all the actresses as his customers. Yes, all the 
smartest actresses came to have their hair done by Ambroise, 
and gave him rewards that made his fortune. Oh, sir, all 
women are alike, yes, all of them. When a man pleases 
them, they offer themselves to him. It’s so easy . . . and 
that’s a hard lesson to leam. For he used to tell me all . . . 
he couldn’t keep silent . . . no, he couldn’t. These things 
give $0 much pleasure to men ! and more pleasure still to 
tell about than to do, perhaps. 

“ When I saw him come home in the evening a little pale, 
with an air of contentment, and shining eyes, I used to say 
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to myself: ‘ Another one. I am sure he's caught anodier 
one.' Then I used to long to question him, a longing that 
scorched my heart, and I longed not to know, too, to 
prevent him from talking if he began. And we used to 
look at each other. 

** I knew well that he would not hold his tongue, that 
he was going to come to the point. I felt it in his manner, 
in the laughing manner he assumed to make me understand. 

'I have had a good day to-day, Madeleine.' I pretended 
not to see, not to guess : I set the table ; 1 brought the 
soup ; I sat down opposite him. 

In those moments, sir, it was )ust as if my liking for 
him was being crushed out of my body with a stone. That’s 
a bad thing, that is, a dreadful thing. But he didn’t guess it, 
not he, he didn't know : he felt the need to tell someone 
about it, to boast, to show how much he was loved . . . 
and he had only me to tell it to • . . you understand 
• • . only me ... so ... I had to listen and take it like 
poison. 

He began to eat his soup and then lie used to say : 

Another one, Madeleine.’ 

“ I used to think : ‘ Now it’s coming. My God, wliat a 
man ! That I should have taken up with him ! * 

“ Then he started : ‘ Another one, and a beauty. . . 
And it would be a little girl from the Vaudeville or maybe 
a little girl from the Varietes, and maybe one of the grc.it 
ones too, the most famous of these theatrical ladies. He 
told me their names, described their rooms, and all, all, yes, 
all, sir. , . . Details that tore my lieart. And he would 
keep on about it, he would loll his story again from 
beginning to end, so pleased that I used to prcicntl ro 
laugh so that he would not be angry wiih me. 

“ Perhaps it wasn’t all true. He was so fund of glorilj ing 
himself that he was quite capable of inventing such things ! 
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And perhaps, too, ii was true. On tliose evenings, he made 
a show of being tired, of wanting to go to bed after supper. 
We liad supper at eleven, sir, because he never came in 
earlier, on account of the evening hairdressing. 

Wlten he had finished relating his adventures, he used 
to smoke cigarettes and walk up and down the room, and 
he was such a handsome fellow, with his moustache and his 
curly hair, that I thought : ‘ It’s true^ all tlie same, what he 
tells me. Since Tm mad about that man myself, why 
shouldn’t other women be infatuated with him too ? ’ Oh, 
I wanted to cry about it, to scream, to run away, to throw 
myself out of the window', as I was clearing the table while 
he went on smoking. He yawned when he opened his 
mouth, to show me how tired he was, and he used to say 
two or three times before getting into bed : ‘ God, how I 
shall sleep to-night ! ’ 

** I bear him no grudge for it, because he did not know 
he hurt me. No, he could not know it ! He loved to boast 
about women like a peacock spreading his tail. He came to 
imagine that they all looked at him and wanted him. It 
made it hard when he began to grow old. 

“ Oh, sir, when I saw his first white hair, it gave me a 
shock that took my breath away, and then joy ... a cruel 
joy — but so deep, so deep. I said to myself : ‘ It’s the end 
. . . it’s the end.’ I felt that I was going to be let out of 
prison. I should have him all to myself, when the others 
didn’t want him any more. 

“ It was one morning, in our bed. He was still sleeping, 
and I was bending over him to kiss him awake, when I saw 
in the curls on his temple a little thread that shone like 
silver. What a surprise ! I would not have believed it 
possible. For a moment I thought of pulling it out, so that 
he shouldn’t see it himself ! but looking closely, I caught 
sight of another one higher up. White hairs 1 He was 
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going to have white hairs ! It made my heart beat and my 
skin wet ; but all the same> at the bottom of my heart, 
I was very glad about it. 

“ It’s not pleasant to think of it, but I went about my 
work in rare spirits that morning, and I didn’t wake him 
just then; and when he had opened his eyes without being 
roused, I said to him : 

* Do you know what I discovered when you were 
asleep ? ’ 

“ ‘ No.’ 

‘ I discovered that you have some white hairs/ 

** He gave a start of vexation that made him sit down as 
if I had tickled him, and he said in an angry tone : 

“ ‘ It’s not true.’ 

’ “ * Yes, on the left temple. There are four of them/ 

“ He jumped from the bed to run to the mirror. 

“ He did not find them. Then I showed him the first* 
the lowest down, the little curly one, and I said to him : 

” * It’s not surprising considering the life you lead. Two 
years from now you’ll be finished.’ 

“ Well, sir, I spoke truly ; two years later, you wouldn’t 
have known him. How quickly a man changes ! He was 
still handsome, but he was losing his freshness, and women 
no longer ran after him. Oh, I had a hard life of it, I did, 
in those days : he made me suffer cruelly for it ! Nothing 
pleased him, not the least thing. He left his profession for 
the hat trade, in which he got rid of a lot of money. And 
then he tried to be an actor, and failed, and then he began 
to frequent public dances. Well, he ha^ had the good sense 
to keep a little of his money, on which wc’rc living. It’s 
enough, but it’s not much. To think that at one time lie 
had almost a fortune ! 

Now you see what he does. It’s like a frenzy that 
takes hold of him. He must be young, he must dance with 
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women wlio smell of scent and pomade. Poor old darling 
t1iat he is I 

Moved, ready to weep, she looked at her old husband 
who was snoring. TTien, drawing near him with light steps, 
she dropped a kiss on his hair. The doctor had risen and 
was preparing to leave; he could find nothing to say in 
the presence of this fantastic pair. 

Then, as he was going, she asked : 

“ Will you just give me your address ? If he gets worse 
I will come and fetch you/’ 
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A FASHIONABLE VICTORIA, DRAWN BY TWO MAGNIFICENT BLACK 
horses, stood at the door-step of the mansion. It was about 
half-past five on an evening towards die end of June, and the 
sky between the gables which fenced the courtyard, was full 
of bright light, warmth and brilliance. 

The Comtesse de Mascaret appeared on the door-step exactly 
at the moment in which her husband, coming in, reached the 
gateway. He stopped for several seconds to watch his wife, 
and turned a little pale. She was very lovely, supple, and 
distinguished, with her long oval face, her complexion of warm 
ivory, and her la^e grey eyes and black hair : she stepped into 
the carriage without glancing at him, without even appearing 
to have seen him, with a grace so extraordinarily well-bred 
that the hideous jealousy by which he had been so long 
devoured tore at* his heart afresh. He went up to her, and, 
bowing : 

“ You’re going for a drive ? he said. 

She let four words slip through her scornful lips ; 

You see for yourself.” 

The Bois ? " 

Probably.” 

May I be allowed to come with you } ” 

The carriage is yours,” 

Without surprise at the tone in which slie answered him, he 
stepped in and seated himself beside his wife ; then he ga\ c the 
order : “ The Bois.” 

The footman leaped on to the seat beside the coachman and 
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the horses, as usual, pawed and tossed their heads until they 
had turned into the street* 

The couple remained side by side without speaking. He 
sought how to begin the conversation, but she maintained so 
obstinately hard an expression that he did not dare. 

At last, he stealthily slid his hand towards the gloved hand 
of his wife and touched it as if by accident, but the gesture 
that she made in withdrawing her arm was so swift and so 
expressive of disgust that he hesitated anxiously, in spite of his 
habitual authority and despotism. 

At length he muttered : 

“ Gabrielle.” 

Without turning her head, she asked : 

What do you want ? 

“ You are perfectly adorable.” 

She made no answer, and remained leaning back in the 
carriage with the expression of an infuriated queen. 

By now they were going up the Champs-£lys<es, towards 
the Arc de Triomphe de r£toile. The enormous monument 
at the end of the long avenue reared its colossal arch against 
a fiery sky. The sun seemed to fall on it, scattering from the 
horizon a flaming dust. 

And the flood of carriages, splashed with the rays of the sun 
on copper fittings and on the silver plating and crystal of 
harness and lamps, flowed in a double stream towards the park 
and the city. 

The Comte de Mascaret began again : 

‘‘ Dear Gabrielle.” 

Then, out of patience, she replied in an exasperated voice : 

Oh, leave me in peace, I beg you. I am now not even free 
to be alone in my carriage.” 

He pretended not to have heard, and went on : 

I have never seen you look as pretty as you do to-day.” 

She was quite at the end of her patience, and replied, with 
an anger which she could contain no longer : 
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I am sorry you think so, for I swear that I will never be 
yours again." 

He was obviously stunned and overwhelmed, and, his 
customary violence getting the better of him, he flung a 
" What’s that you say ? " which revealed more of the brutal 
master than of the man in love. 

In a low voice, although the servants could hear nothing 
amid the deafening rumbling of the wheels, she repeated : 

" ‘ What’s that you say } * ‘ What’s that you say ? ’ How 
well I recognise you ! You want me to tell you ? " 

" Yes." 

" Tell you everything ? " 

" Yes." 

" Everything that I have held in my heart since I became the 
victim of your ferocious egoism ? " 

He turned scarlet with astonishment and rage. He muttered 
between his clenched teeth : 

" Yes, go on." 

He was a man of tall build, with broad shoulders, with a 
great tawny beard, a handsome man, a gentleman, a man of 
the world who passed for a perfect husband and an excellent 
father. 

For the first time since they had left the house, she turned 
towards him and looked him full in the face. 

Well, you are going to hear some unpleasant things, but 
you may as well know that I am ready for anything, that I will 
outface everybody, that I fear notliing, and to-day, you less 
than anybody." 

He loo looked her in the face, and a storm of anger shook 
him already. He whispered : 

" You must be mad." 

" No, but I will no longer be the victim of the detestable 
torture of maternity that you have made me undergo these last 
eleven years ! I wish to live as a woman in society should, as 
I have a right to, as all wives have a right." 
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Suddenly turning fiale again, he stammered : 

“ I don’t understand.” 

“ Oh, yes, you do. It is now three months since my last 
child was bom, and as I still have all my beauty — which, in 
spite of your efforts, it is practically impossible to ruin, as you 
recognised just now when you saw me on the door-step— you 
think that it is time I became enceinte again.” 

“ You are out of your mind.” 

“ No. I am thirty and have seven children. We’ve been 
married for eleven years, and you hope that this will go on for 
another ten, after which you will stop being jealous.” 

He seized her arm, and squeezing it : 

“ I am not going to allow you to talk to me like this any 

‘^And I shall talk to you to the end, until I have finished all 
that I have to tell you. If you try to stop me, I shall raise ray 
voice loud enough to be understood by the two servants on 
the box. I only let you sit beside me for this purpose, because 
I now have these wimesses who compel you to listen to me 
and to control yourself. Now listen. You have always ^n 
distasteful to me and I have always let you see it, for I have 
never lied. You married me against my will, you brought 
pressure to bear on my parents, who were shamed into gmng 
me to you because you were very rich. They forced me to it, 

in spite of my tears. _ 

“ So you bought me, and as soon as I was m your power, 

when I began to become a companion ready to. attach ro>^lf 
to you, to forget your campaign of intimidation and coercion, 
to remember only that I ought to be a devo^ wife md to 
love you as much as it was possible for me to do, you became 
jealous, yes, as no other man has ever been, the jealousy of a 
spy base, ignoble, degrading to yourself and insulting to me. 
I had not iSn married eight mondis before you 
of every treachery. You even informed me of it. What 
shame ! And since you could not prevent me from bemg 
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beautiful and pleasing, from being spoken of in drawing* rooms 
and even in the papers as being one of die prettiest women in 
Paps, you sought what you could discover to cut me off from 
flirtations, and so you hit on this abominable idea of making 
me pass my life in a state of perpetual pregnancy, until the 
lime came when I should disgust every man. Oh, don’t deny 
it ! For a long time I understood nothing, then I guessed. 
You boasted of it even to your own sister, who told me, 
because she loves me and was horrified by your peasant 
grossness. 

Think of our battles, the doors broken open, the locks 
forced. Think of the existence to which you have condemned 
me these eleven years, the existence of a brood*mare in a stud. 
Then, the moment I became pregnant, you too lost your taste 
for me, and I would not see you for months. I was sent into 
the country to the family seat, to grass, to pasture, to have my 
baby. And when I reappeared, fresh and beautiful, indestruct- 
ible, as alluring as ever, and still the centre of aiiraction, hoping 
at last that I was going to live for a short time as a young, 
wealthy woman in society should, jealousy overlook you again, 
and once more you began to pursue me with the infamous and 
hateful desire by which you are tortured at this moment as you 
sit beside me. It is not the desire to possess me — 1 would 
never have refused myself to you — it is the desire to deform me. 

Then there is another thing, abominable and mysterious, 
that I was long in perceiving (but I have grown quick 10 note 
your acts and thoughts) : you are attached to your children by 
all the security which they have given you during the time 1 
carried them in my body. You made your affection for them 
out of all the aversion that you had for me, out of all your 
shameful fears, momentarily set at rest, out of your joy at 
seeing me grown big. 

Oh, how often have I felt that joy in you, recognised it in 
your eyes, guessed it. You love your children as victories, 
not as flesh of your flesh. They are victories over me, over 
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my youth, over my beauty, over my charm, over the compli* 
ments paid to me, and over those whispered round me and 
left unspoken. And you are proud of it : you parade with 
them, you take them for drives in the Bois de Boulogne, and 
donkey-rides at Montmorency. You take them to mating, 
so that people shall see you surrounded by them, and say; 

What a good father I ’ and repeat it. . . 

He had seized her wrist with savage brutality, and was 
gripping it so violently that she fell silent, a groan tearing her 
throat. 

And speaking very sofdy he said : 

“ I love my children, do you hear ! Your confession is a 
shameful one for a mother to make. But you are mine. I am 
the master . . . your master ... I can exact from you what 
I like, when I like ... and 1 have the law . . . on my side.” 

He tried to crush her 'fingers in the vice of his heavy masculine 
fist. Livid with pain, she struggled in vain to withdraw her 
hand from the grip that was grinding it ; and the suffering 
made her gasp for breath, and tears came to her eyes. 

“ You realise that I am the master,” he said, ” the stronger.” 

He had loosed his grasp a little. She replied ; 

“ You believe I am a pious woman ? ” 

Surprised, he stammered ; 

** Of course.” 

You think that I believe in God ? ” 

“Of course.” 

“ Do you think that I could swear a lie to you before an 
altar that holds the body of Christ f 

“ No.” 

“ Will you come with me to a church ? ” 

“ What to do ? ” 

“ YouH see. Will you come > ” 

“ If you insist, yes.” 

She raised her voice, calling : 

“ Philippe.” 
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The coachman^ bending his neck sligluly, wiihout taking lii^ 
eyes off the horses, seemed to turn only his ear towards liis 
mistress, who went on : 

“•Drive to the Church of Saint-Philippe-du-Roulc/’ 

And the victoria, which had just reached tlie entrance to tlie 
Bots, turned back towards Paris. 

Wife and husband exchanged no further word during their 
new journey. Then, when the carriage had stopped before the 
entrance to the church, Mme de Mascaret jumped out and 
went in, followed a few paces behind by the Count. 

She went straight up to the railings of the choir, and falling 
on her knees on a chair, hid her face in her hands and prayed. 
She prayed for a long time, and, standing beside her, he saw 
at last that she was weeping. She wept silently, as women 
weep in moments of terrible poignant grief, li was a sort of 
shudder that ran through her body and ended in a little sob, 
hidden and stifled under her fingers. 

But the Comte de Mascaret decided that the situation was 
lasting too long, and he touched her on the shoulder. 

The contact roused her as if it had burned her. Standing 
up, she looked him straight in the eyes : 

“ This is what I have to say to you. Tm not afraid, you 
can do what you like. You can kill me if you like. One of 
your children is not yours. I swear it to you before G<id who 
hears me in this place. It was the only revenge I could take 
on you, against your abominable masculine tyranny, against 
the forced labour of procreation to which you have condemned 
me. Who was my lover? You will never know. You will 
suspect the whole world. You will not discover liim. I gave 
myself to him without love and without pleasure, solely to 
deceive you. And he too made me a mother. Which cliild 
is his? You will never know. I have seven children; find 
out the one 1 I had intended to tell you this later, for to 
deceive a man is no revenge unless he dreads it. You have 
forced me to confess it to you to-day : I have finisl^ed.” 
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And she fled through the church, towards the open street- 
door, expecting to hear behind her the swift footsteps of the 
husband she had defied, and to lie crushed on the paveinent 
under the sledge-hammer blow of his fist. 

But she heard nothing and reached the carriage. She sprang 
in, shaken with anguish, fainting with fear, and cried to the 
coachman : 

“ Home.^' 

The horses set off at a quick trot. 

n 

Shut in her room, the Comiesse de Mascaret awaited the 
dinner-hour as a condemned man waits for the hour of his 
execution. What would he do ? Had he come in ? Despotic 
and ungovernable as he was, ready for any violence, what had 
he meditated, what had he planned, what resolved ? There 
was no sound in the house, and she looked at the hands of 
her watch every moment. Her maid had come to dress her 

for the evening ; then she had gone. 

Eight o'clock struck, and almost on the instant, there was a 

double knock at the door. 

Come in.*' 

The butler appeared, and said : 

Dinner is served, Madame." 

” Is the Comte in ? ” 

“ Yes, Madame. M. le Comte is in the dining-room. 

For a moment she had some thought of arming hersdf 
with a little revolver that she had bought some time pre^ously, 
in view of the drama she was preparing in her heart. But she 
remembered that all the children would be there : and she took 
nothing but a bottle of salts. 

When she entered the djning-room, her husband was waiting, 
standing' near his chair. They bowed slightly to each odier 
and sat down. Then the children took their places, too. Ihe 
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three boys, with their tutor, the Abbe Marin, were on their 
mother’s right hand : the three girls, with the English governess, 
Miss Smith, were on her left. Only the youngest child, a baby 
of three months, stopped in her room with her nurse. 

The three girls, all fair, die eldest ten years old, wore blue 
frocks and were like exquisite dolls. The youngest was not 
yet three. They were all pretty already, and gave promise of 
becoming as lovely as their mother. 

The three boys, two brown-haired, and the eldest, aged nine, 
already very dark, seemed likely to grow into vigorous, tall, 
broad-shouldered men. The whole family seemed to come of 
one stock, healthy and active. 

The*Abb6 said grace, as always when no one had been 
invited to dinner, for the children did not come to the table 
when there were guests. Then they began dinner. 

The Comtesse, in the grip of an emotion she had not anti- 
cipated, sat with downcast eyes, while the Count scrutinised 
both the three boys and the three girls, with questioning eyes 
that wandered from one head to another, disturbed and 
wretched. Suddenly, as he replaced his thin-stemmed glass in 
front of him, he broke it, and the red liquid spread upon tlie 
table-cloth. At the slight noise made by this slight accident, 
the Comtesse started so violently that she jumped in her chair. 
They looked at each other for the first time. Then, from 
moment to moment, in spite of themselves, in spite of the 
revulsion of body and mind with which every glance they 
^changed overwhelmed them, they continued to cross eyes 
like exchanging shots. 

The Abb^, feeling a constraint, but ignorant of its cause, 
tried to raise a conversation. He scattered subjects round him, 
but his useless attempts failed to hatch out one idea or bring 
one word to birth. 

The Comtesse, out of natural tact and instinctive breeding, 
tried two or three times to answer him : but in vain. She 
found no words in the confusion of her thoughts ; and in the 
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silence of the vast room where the only sounds were the slight 
ones made by the knives and forks and plates^ her voice almost 
frigluened her. 

Suddenly her husband, leaning towards her, said : 

“ Here in this room, in the midst of your children, will you 
swear to the truth of what you told me ? ** 

The hatred that had fermented in her veins broke suddenly 
out, and answering the question as determinedly as she answered 
his glance, she lifted her rwo hands, the right towards the heads 
of her sons, the left towards her daughters’, and in a firm, 
resolute and unfaltering voice, said : 

On my children’s heads, I swear that I told you the truth.” 

He got up, and flinging his napkin on the table with a gesture 
of exasperation, he turned away, pushing his chair against the 
wall ; then went out without another word. 

Thereupon she drew a deep breath, as if she had won a first 
victory, and went on in a calm voice ; 

“ Don’t take any notice, my darlings, your father has just 
suffered a great sorrow. And he is still very unhappy. It will 
pass off in a few days.” 

Then she talked to the Abbi ; she talked to Miss Smith) 
for her children she found loving words, little kindnesses, the 
gentle, indulgent mother ways that gladden childish hearts. 

When dinner was over, she went into the drawing-room 
with all her family. She made the elder ones chatter, told 
stories to the young ones, and when it was time for them all 
to go to bed, she pressed lingering kisses on them, and then 
sending them away to sleep, she returned to her bedroom alone. 

She waited, expecting him to come. And now that her 
children were far from her, she determined to defend her 
mortal body as she had defended her life in society ; and in 
the pocket of her gown she hid the little loaded revolver that 

she had bought some days before. 

Hours passed ; clocks struck. All the noises of the hou^ 
died down. Only the carriages continued to rush down the 
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streets with a confused rumbling, faint and far off through the 
thickness of the walls. 

Siie waited, wide-awake and poised, not afraid of him now, 
prepared for anything and almost triumphant, since she had 
found for him a torture that he would feel every moment 
throughout his life. 

But the first gleam of daylight had slipped through the 
fringed border of her curtains, and still he had not come to 
her. Then, stunned, she realised that he was not coming. 
Locking her door and thrusting across it the safety bolt that 
she had had fixed, she went to bed at last and lay there with 
wide-open eyes, thinking, unable to understand now, unable to 
guess what he was going to do. 

Her maid, bringing in her tea, gave her a letter from her 
husband. He inform^ her that he was going on a long journey 
and announced in a postscript that his lawyer would supply her 
with all the money she required for her expenses. 


Ill 

It was at the Op^ra, during an entr'acte of Roben le Diatk^ 
In the stalls, men stood up, hats on their heads, low-cut waist- 
coats revealing white shirts on which shone gold or jewelled 
studs, and looked round at the boxes full of women in evening- 
dress, covered with diamonds and pearls, blooming in this 
brilliantly-lighted greenhouse where lovely faces and gleaming 
shoulders seemed blossoming for all eyes to gaze on, in the 
midst of music and human voices. 

Two friends, their backs turned to the orchestra, were 
quizzing, as they talked, all this gallery of elegance, all this 
exhibition of true or artificial charm, jewels, luxury and ostenta- 
tion that spread itself in a circle round the great theatre. 

One of them, Roger de Salins, said to his companion, 
Bernard Grandin : 
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‘‘ Look at the Comtesse de Mascaret, as lovely as ever-’’ 

The other man turned to stare at a tall woman in the box 
opposite : she still looked very young, and her startUng beauty 
seemed to draw all eyes from every comer of the theatre. 
Her pale complexion, with its ivory gleams, gave her the look 
of a statue, while in her hair, which was blaci as night, a 
slender rainbow-shaped diadem, powdered with diamonds, 
glittered like a milky way. 

When he had looked at her for some time, Bernard Grandjn 
replied with a humorous accent of sincere conviction : 

“ Indeed, she’s lovely ! ” 

How old will she he now ? ” 

“ Wait. I can tell you exactly. I have known her since her 
childhood. I saw her make her entry into society as a young 
girl. She is ... she is .. . thirty . . . thirty . . . thirty-six 

years old.” 

Impossible ! ” 

I’m sure of it.” 

She looks twenty-five.” 

She has had ^ven children.” 

Incredible ! ” ^ ^ * • ui .u .. 

They are all seven alive too, and she s an admirable mother. 

I visit the house sometimes : it’s a pleasant house, very qmet 

and restful. She achieves the difficult art of being a mother 

and a social being.” n u . > >• 

“ Odd, isn’t it ? And there’s never been any talk about her . 

** Never.” 

“ But what about her husband ? He’s a strange man, 

and no. There may have been some little incident 

between them, one of those little domestic 

suspects, never hearing the whole story but guessing it fairly 

accurately.” 

“ I^^riiow. Mascaret was a model husband once ; now 
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he is very much the man about town. So long as he remained 
a good husband, he had a friglitful temper, suspicious and 
surly. Since he took to a gay life, he has become quite careless, 
but one feels that he has some worry, some grief, a gnawing 
canker of some kind : he is ageing very much, if his wife is not.’* 

For a few minutes the two friends philosophised on the 
secret, incommunicable troubles, that differences of character 
or perhaps physical antipathies, unnoticed at first, can create 
in a family. 

Roger de Salins, who was still eyeing Mme de Mascaret, 
added : 

It is incomprehensible that this woman has had seven 
children.** 

“ Yes, in eleven years. After which she made an end, at 
the age of thirty, of her period of reproduction, in order to 
enter on the brilliant period of display, which seems far from 
finishing,*’ 

** Poor women ! ** 

** Why do you pity them ? ** 

“ Why ? Oh, my dear friend, think of it ! Eleven years of 
pregnancy for a woman like tltat ! What a hell ! All her 
youth, all her beauty, her every hope of success, the whole 
romantic ideal of the brilliance of life, sacrificed to this abomin- 
able law of reproduction which turns the normal woman into 
a mere egg-laying machine.” 

** What’s to be done ? That’s only nature ! ” 

* Yes, but I say that Nature is our enemy, that we must 
fight all our lives against Nature, because she never ceases to 
force us back and back to the beast. Whatever there is of 
decency, of beauty, of graciousness, of idealism, on earth, was 
not put there by God, but by man, by man’s brain. It is we 
who have introduced into the created world some little grace, 
beauty, a charm foreign to it, and mystery, by the songs we 
sing of it, the interpretations we oflTer, by the admiration of 
poets, the idealisations of artists, wise explanations which are 
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wrong, but do 6nd ingenious reasons for phenomena. God has 
created only gross creatures, full of the germs of disease, who 
after a few years of animal development grow old in infirmity, 
with all the ugliness and all the impotence of human decrepitude. 
He made them, it seems, only to reproduce themselves in a 
revolting fashion and thereafter to die, like the ephemeral 
insects of summer evenings. I said, ‘ to reproduce themselves 
in a revolting fashion ’ : I repeat it. What, indeed, is more 
shameful, more repugnant than the filthy and ridiculous act of 
human reproduction, from which all delicate sensibilities shrink 
and will always shrink in disgust ? Since all the organs in- 
vented by this economical and malignant creator serve two 
purposes, why did he not choose others, that were not ill- 
Lited and defiled, to which to entrust this sacred mission, me 
noblest and most uplifting of all human functions ? The 
mouth that nourishes the body with material food, «s also the 
medium of words and thoughts. The flesh is restored by itat 
the same time that it gives expression to the intelligence. Ifte 
sense of smell, which gives the lungs their vital 
brain all the perfumes in the world : the scent of 
woods, trees, the sea. The ear which puts us in 
with our fellow-beings, has also made it possible us to 
invent music, to create from its sounds imagination, happmes^ 
the infinite, and even physical pleasure 

that a malicious and cynical creator had wished to P ^ 

from ever ennobling, 

with women. Nevertheless, m^ Endowed it 

bad as a reply to th'is sardonic God, and he has so endowed it 

wil poetical conceits that woman often forgets 
tacts she is forced. Those among us who are powerless to 
delude ourselves by self-idealisation, have mvented v.« jd 
refined debauch, which is yet another way of making a 

God and rendering a wanton homage to 

But the normal human being makes children like a beast 

maced by law. 
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Look at this ^oman ! Isn’t it abominable to think that 
this jewel, this pearl bom to be beautiful, admired, feted and 
adored, has passed eleven years of her life in giving heirs to 
the Comte de Mascaret ! ” 

Bernard Grandin said, laughing : 

“ There’s a good deal of truth in that ; but few people would 
understand you.” 

Salins became excited. 

‘‘ Do you know my conception of God ? ” said he. “ A 
monstrous creative organ unknown to us, who sows millions 
of worlds through space as a single fish lays eggs in the sea. 
He creates because that is his God^funcdon : but he is ignorant 
of what he does, senselessly prolific, unconscious of the multi- 
tudinous combinations produced by his scattered germs. 
Human thought is a happy little accident bom of the chances 
of his fecundities, a local accident, passing and unforeseen, 
condemned to disappear with the earth, and to begin again, 
perhaps, here or elsewhere, the same or different, with the new 
combinations of the eternal re-beginnings. It is due to this, 
to this little accident of intelligence, that we exist $0 ill at case 
in a state of being not made for us, not prepared to receive, 
house, nourish and content intelligent beings, md it is due to 
this too that we have to fight without rest, such of us as are 
truly refined and civilised, against what are still called the 
designs of Providence.” 

Grandin, who was listening to him attentively, knowing of 
old the startling leaps of his imagination, asked him : 

” So you believe that human thought is a spontaneous 
product of the blind parturition of God ? ” 

” Why not ? A fortuitous function of the nervous centres 
of our brains, similar to unforeseen chemical actions due to 
new combinations, similar too to a manifestation of electricity, 
created by friction or by unexpected contiguities, in short to 
all the phenomena engendered by the infinite and fecund 
fermentations of living matter. 

X 
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“ Why, my good fellow, the proof leaps to the eye of any- 
one who looks round him. If human thought, willed by a 
conscious creator, had been intended to be that which it has 
become, quite different from the thought and the resignation 
of the beasts, exacting, questing, disturbed, tormented, would 
the world created to receive the creatures that we are to-day 
have been this uncomfortable little rabbit-run, this salad bed, 
this stony, spherical, sylvan kitchen-garden, where your short- 
sighted Providence destined us to live naked, in caves or under 
trees, nourished by the murdered flesh of the animals, our 
brothers, or the raw vegetables growing in surt and rain ? 

“ But it only requires a second's reflection to realise that this 
world is not made for creatures like us. Thought, hatched and 
developed by a miraculous quality of the nerves of our brain 
cells, all powerless, ignorant and confused as it is and will 
always remain, makes all us intellectuals eternal and miserable 


exiles in this world. 

“ Contemplate this world, as God gave it to the beings who 
dwell on it. Is. it not visibly and solely designed, planted md 
wooded for animals ? What is there for us ? Nothing. And 
for them, all : caves, trees, leafy places, rivers, watering-places, 
food and drink. So fastidious people like me are never happy 
there. Only men who approximate to the brutes are content 
and satisfied. But the others, poets, squeamish creamres, 
dreamers, seekers, restless beings . . . Ah, poor wretch^ ! 

“ I eat cabbages and carrots, my God, onions, turnips and 
radishes, because we have been forced to accustom ourselves 
to them, even to acquire a taste for them, and because nothing 
else grows, but these things are a food fit only for rabbi« md 
goats, as grass and clover are food for horses and cows, ^en 
I look at the ears of a field of ripe com I don t doubt that it 
has germinated in the soil for the beaks of sparrows and l^ks, 
but not for my mouth. So when I masiicate bread I am robbing 
the birds, as I am robbing the weaSet and the fox in 
poultry. Are not quail, pigeon and partridge the natural prey 
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of the hawk ; mutton, venison and beef the prey of the great 
carnivorous beasts, rather than meats fattened for us to be 
served roasted with truffles ll)at have been disinterred especially 
for us by the pigs ? 

“ Animals have nothing to do but live here. They are in 
their own place, sheltered and fed, they have only to browse 
or hunt or eat each other, following die promptings of tlteir 
instincts, for God never foresaw gentleness and peaceful ways : 
he foresaw only the death of creatures impelled to destroy and 
devour each other. 

** As for us ! Oh, we have had to use labour, effort, patience, 
invention, imagination, industry, talent, and genius to make this 
rooNbound, stony soil something like a dwelling-place. Think 
what we have done, in spite of Nature, in opposition to Nature, 
to establish ourselves in barely tolerable conditions hardly 
decent, hardly comfortable, hardly elegant, unworthy of us. 

And the more civilised, intelligent and refined we are, the 
more we must vanquish and tame the animal instinct that 
represents the will of God in us. 

‘‘ Consider how we have had to invent civilisation, which 
includes so many things, so very many things of all kinds, from 
socks to telephones. Think of all the things you see every 
day, all the things iliat are useful to us in every sort of way. 

To soften our brutish fate, we have discovered and manu- 
factured everything, beginning with houses, and going on to 
delicate foods, sweets, cakes, drinks, liqueurs, stuffs, clothing, 
ornaments, beds, mattresses, carriages, railways, innumerable 
machines : more, we have discovered science and art, writing 
and poetry. Yes, we have created the arts, poetry, music, 
painting. Everything that belongs to the imagination comes 
from us, and all the gay conceits of life, minine dress and 
masculine talent, which have managed to make the merely re- 
productive existence, for which alone a divine Provjdence gave 
us life, a little more beautiful in our eyes, a little less naked, 
less monotonous and less harsh. 
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** Look at this theatre. 1$ there not here a human world 
created by us, unforeseen by the eternal Fates, unknown to 
Them, comprehensible to our minds alone, a gay ddlladon of 
mind and senses, created solely for and by the feeble, dis- 
contented, resdess animal that we are ? 

** Look at this woman, Mme de Mascaret. God had made 
her to live in a cave, naked, or clothed in the skins of beasts. 
Isn’t she better like this ? But, talking of her, who knows why 
or how her brute of a husband, having had a woman like that 
for a companion and especially after having been uncouth 
enough to make her seven times a mother, abandoned her all 
at once to run after loose women ? 

Grandin replied : 

“ Well, that’s probably just the reason. He discovered at 
last that sleeping in his own bed costs him too much. He has 
arrived by way of domestic economy at the same theories you 
hold philosophically.” 

The bell rang three dmes for the last act. The two friends 
turned round, removed their hats and took their seats. 

IV 

Side by side in the brougham that took them back to their 
house after the performance at the Op<ra, the Comte and 
Comtesse de Mascaret sat in silence. But suddenly the husband 
said to his wife : 

Gabrielle ! ” 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ Don’t you think this has lasted long enough } ” 

“ What ? ” 

“ The abominable torture to which you have condemned me 
for the last six years.” 

Well, I can’t help it.” 

At least, tell me which one it is.” 

Never I ” 
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“ Think how I can no longer see my children or feel them 
round me without my heart being wrung by this doubt. Tell 
me which it is, and I swear I will forgive, dial Til treat it just 
like the others/' 

** I have no right to do that." 

" Don't you see that I can't endure this life any longer, this 
gnawing thought, this question that I never cease to ask myself, 
dus question that tortures me every time I look at diem ? I 
shall go mad." 

She asked : 

** So you have suffered deeply ? " 

" Frightfully. Would I otherwise have endured the horror 
of living beside you, and the still worse horror of feeling, of 
knowing that there is one child among diem, whom 1 can't 
recognise, who makes it impossible for me to love the others ? " 
She repeated ; 

" So you really have suffered very much } " 

He answered in a sad, restrained voice : 

" Don't 1 tell you every day diai it is an intolerable torture 
to me ? But for that, would I have come back, would 1 have 
remained in this house, near you and near them, if I had not 
loved them, my children ? Oh, you have behaved shamefully 
towards me. The only passion of my heart is for my cliildren : 
you know it well. I feel for them as a father of olden days, as 
I was for you the husband of an older ideal of family life, for 
I remain a man of instinct, a man of nature, a man of an earlier 
day. Yes, I own it, you made me terribly jealous, because you 
are a woman of ano^er race, another spirit, with other needs. 
Oh, I shall never forget the things you said to me. From that 
day, too, I cared no more what you did. I did not kill you, 
because that would have deprived me of the last means on 
earth by which I could find out which of our ... of your 
children is not mine. 1 have waited, but 1 have suffered more 
than you would believe, for 1 dare not love them now, except 
perhaps the eldest : I daren't look at diem now, call them, 
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embrace them, I can*t take one of them on my knees now 
without wondering : ‘ Is this the one ? ’ For six years I have 
been courteous to you, even kind and complaisant towards 
you. Tell me the truth and I give you my word that I will 
do nothing unkind.’* 

In the darkness of the carriage, he thought he could feel 
that she was moved, and feeling that at last she was going to 
speak, he said : 

“ I beg you to tell me, I implore you.** 

She murmured : 

“ Perhaps I have been more guilty than you think. But I 
could not, I could not go on with that detestable life of continued 
pregnancies. There was only one way in which I could drive 
you from my bed. I lied before God, and I lied with my hand 
raised to my children’s heads, for I never deceived you.'* 

He seized her arm in the darkness, and gripping it as he 
had done on the terrible day when they drove in the Bois, 
he stammered ; 

Is it true ? *' 

“ Quite true.” 

But, distraught with agony, he groaned : 

” Oh, I shall be a prey to new doubts that will never end. 
Which time did you lie, that other day or to-day ? How can 
I believe you now ? How can I believe a woman after that f 
I shall never know again what to think. I had rather you had 
said to me : * Ii*s Jacques,* or ‘ It*s Jeanne.* ’* 

The carriage was turning into the courtyard of the house. 
When it drew up before the steps, the Comte descended first 
and, as always, offered his arm to his wife to mount the 
steps. 

” Can I talk to you for a few minutes ? ” he said. 

She answered : 

** Certainly.” 

They went into a small sitting-room, and a rather surprised 
footman lit its candles. 
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Then, when they were alone, he went on : 

“ How am I to know the truth ? I have implored you a 
thousand times to speak, you remained silent, impenetrable, 
inflexible, inexorable, and now you come to me to-day and 
tell me that you lied. For six years you have found it in your 
heart to let me believe a thing like that ! No, it*s now you’re 
lying, I don’t know why, out of pity for me, perhaps ? 

She replied, with a grave, sincere air : 

“ But if I had not lied I should have had four more children 
in the last six years.” 

He cried : 

“ 1$ it a mother who talks so ? ” 

Ah,” she said, ” I don’t feel in the least as a mother towards 
children who are not bom, Tm content to be the mother of 
those I have, and to love them with all my heart. I am, we are, 
women of the civilised world. We no longer are, and we 
refuse to be, mere females who replenish the earth.” 

She rose, but he seized her hands. 

” One word, only one word, Gabrielle. Will you tell me 
the truth ? ” 

” I have just told you it. I have never deceived you.” 

He looked her squarely in the face, so lovely as she was, 
with her eyes grey as cold skies. In her dusky hair, in that 
shadowy night of black hair, shone the diadem powdered witli 
diamonds like a milky way. Then he felt suddenly, by some 
intuition he felt that this being before him was not only a 
woman destined to perpetuate her race, but the strange and 
mysterious product of all our complicated desires, garnered in us 
by the centuries, turned aside from the primitive and divine goal 
to wander towards a mystic beauty half-seen and intangible. 
Thus there are some of them which flourish only for our 
dreams, adorned with all the poetry, the romantic luxury, the 
conceits and the aesthetic charm that civilisation has gathered 
round woman, this statue of flesh that engenders immaterial 
appetites as much as fevers of the senses. 
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Her husband remained standing in front of her, dazed by 
this tardy and obscure discovery, reaching directly back to the 
cause of his old jealousy and understanding it hardly at all. 

At last he said : 

“ I believe you. I feel that at this moment you are not 
lying: and indeed it always seemed to me before that you 
were lying/* 

She held out her hand : 

** We are friends then ? ** 

He took this hand and kissed it, answering : 

We are friends. Thank you, Gabrielle/’ 

Then he went out, still looking at her, marvelling that she 
was still so lovely, and feeling in himself the birth of a strange 
emotion, an emotion perhaps more terrible than the simple 
love of old. 


A PORTRAIT 


Look, there’s Milial,” said someone near me. I looked 
at the man they were pointing out, for I had long wanted to 
make the acquaintance of this Don Juan. 

He was no longer young. His grey hair, a shaggy grey, 
was a little like one of those skin caps that certain Northern 
races wear on their heads, and his fine, long beard, falling to 
his chest, also bore a resemblance to fur. He was talking to a 
woman, leaning towards her, speaking in a low voice, while 
he looked at her with a lender gaze, eloquent of homage and 
afieccion. 

I knew his manner of life, or at least such of it as was 
generally known. He had been loved madly, many times, and 
his name had been mixed up in various dramas. He was spoken 
of as a very fascinating, almost irresistible man. When I 
questioned women who were loudest in his praise, to 
discover the source of his power, they always replied, after 
some searching : 

I don’t know ... it’s charm.” 

Certainly, he was not handsome. He had none of the 
elegances which we imagine to be attributes of the conquerors 
of feminine hearts. I wondered, with much interest, in what 
ky his fascination. In his wit ? . . . No one had ever quoted 
his sayings to me, nor even celebrated his intelligence. ... In 
his look? . . . Perhaps. ... Or in his voice? . . . Some 
peoples’ voices have sensuous and irresistible attractions, the 
savour of exquisite foods. One hungers to hear them, and the 
sound of their words penetrates our sensibilities, tike an epi- 
curean dish. 

A friend was passing ; I asked him : 

635 
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‘‘ Do you know M. Milial } ** 

“ Yes/' 

“ Please introduce us/' 

A minute later we were exchanging handshakes and con- 
versing between two doors. What he said was sensible, and 
pleasant to listen to, but in no way superlative. He had, indeed, 
a beautiful voice, soft, caressing, musical ; but 1 have heard 
voices more taking, more moving. One listened to it with 
pleasure, as one watches the flowing of a pleasant stream. No 
great effort of thought was necessary to follow it, no hidden 
meaning roused one's curiosity, no anticipation kept one’s 
interest on the alert. His conversation was rather tranquillising, 
and awoke in us neither a lively desire to respond and contra- 
dict, nor a delighted approbation. 

It was, moreover, as easy to answer him as to listen. The 
reply rose to one's lips of its own accord, as soon as he had 
flnished talking, and the phrases ran towards him as if what 
he had said made them issue quite naturally from one's mouth. 

I was shortly struck by a reflection. I had known him for a 
quarter of an hour, and it seemed to me that he was an old 
friend, that everything about him had been familiar to me for a 
long time : his face, his gestures, his voice, his ideas. 

Abruptly, after a few moments of talk, he seemed to me to 
have established himself on an intimate footing. All doors 
between us were open, and perhaps, of my own volition, 1 
would— had he solicited them — have made confidences which 
ordinarily are given only to one’s oldest friends. 

There was certainly a mystery here. The barriers that sepa- 
rate all creatures, which rime removes one by one, when 
sympathy, like tastes, an Identical intellectual culture and con- 
stant relationship have little by little unpadlockcd them, seemed 
not to exist between him and me, nor, doubtless, between 
him and all people, men and women, whom chance threw in 
his path. 

At the end of half an hour, we separated, agreeing to see 
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each other again often, and he gave me his address, inviting me 
to dine with him on the next day but one. 

I forgot the hour and arrived too early : he had not come 
in. A correct and silent servant showed me into a beautiful 
drawing-room, a rather dim, intimate, studied room. I felt at 
home there, as in my own house. I have often remarked the 
effect of rooms on the mind and disposition. There are some 
in which one always feels stupid : there are others, on the 
contrary, where one always feels alert. Some sadden us, 
although they are light, white and gilded : others cheer us, 
although they are hung in quiet colours. Our eye, like our 
heart, has its hates and its likings, which often it does not 
openly declare to us, imposing them secretly and stealthily on 
our imaginations. The harmony of furniture and walls, the 
style of our whole surroundings, acts instantly on our intellectual 
nature as the air of forest, sea or mountain modifies our physical 
nature. 

I was seated on a divan completely covered with cushions, 
and I felt suddenly sustained, borne up, held in place by these 
small, silk-covered sacks of feathers, as if the form and place of 
my body had been impressed beforehand on this furniture. 

Then I looked round. There was nothing startling in the 
room ; it was filled with pretty, unobtrusive things, furniture 
at once rare and simple, Oriental curtains that did not seem to 
have come from the Louvre but from the interior of a harem, 
and facing me, the portrait of a woman. It was a portrait of 
medium size, showing the head and upper part of the body, 
and the hands, which held a book. She was young, bare- 
headed, her hair arranged in smooth plaits, and was smiling a 
little sadly. It may have been because she was bare-headed, 
or it may well have been due to the effect of her artless charm, 
but never had a woman’s portrait seemed to me so much at 
home as this one did in this place. Almost all those I know are 
definitely on show, whether the lady is in elaborate dress, with 
her hair becomingly arranged and an air of being fully conscious 
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that she is posing before the painter in the first place, and 
ultimately before all the people who will look at her, or whether 
she has adopted an attitude of abandon, and attired herself with 
careful informality. 

Some are standing, majestic creatures, in all their beauty, 
with an air of hauteur which they cannot have sustained for 
long in the ordinary course of their lives ; others languish in 
the immobility of the painted canvas ; and all of them have 
some trifle, a flower or a jewel, a fold of their gown or their 
lips, which one feels to have been arranged by the painter, for 
the sake of an effect. Whether they wear a hat, a lace scarf on 
their head, or simply their hair, they convey the impression of 
something just a little unnatural. Why ? One doesn't know, 
since one doesn't know them all, but the impression is there. 
They have the air of paying a visit somewhere, among people 
whom they wish to please : before whom they wish to appear 
to their best advantage : and they have studied their attitude, 
sometimes a modest one, sometimes an arrogant. 

What shall I say of this portrait ? She was in her own home 
and alone. Yes, she was alone, for she was smiling as people 
smile when they think in solitude on something at once sad 
and sweet, and not as they smile when they are being looked 
at. She was so much alone and so much in her own place, 
that she created solitude in this huge room, absolute solitude. 
She dwelt in it, filled it, she alone gave it life: a crowd of 
people might enter there, and all of them speak, laugh, even 
sing : she would be there, for ever alone, smiling a solitary 
smile, and alone she would bring it alive with her pictured gaze. 

Her gaze was unicpie, too. It was turned directly to me, 
caressing and steady, but it did not see me. All portraits know 
that they are being contemplated, and they answer with their 
eyes, with eyes that see, and think, that follow us unwinkingly 
from the moment we enter the room where they inhabit until 
the moment we leave it. 

This portrait did not see me, saw nothing, although its glance 
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was bent directly on me. I recalled Baudelaire’s amazing 
line : 

“ Thine eyes that draw me like a portrait’s eyes.” 

They did indeed draw me in an irresistible fashion, they 
disturbed me in some strange, powerful, novel way, these 
painted eyes that had lived, that perhaps lived still. Ah, what 
infinite charm, soft as a passing breeze, seductive as the fading 
sky of a rose and blue and lilac twilight, and faintly melancholy 
like the night that follows on its heels, came from that sombre 
frame, those impenetrable eyes ! Those eyes, those eyes created 
by a few strokes of the brush, held in their depths the mystery 
of that which seems to be and is not, of that which a woman’s 
look can express, of that which wakes in our hearts the first 
stirring of love. 

The door opened. M. Milial came in. He apologised for 
being late. I apologised for being early. Then I said to him ; 

” Is it indiscreet to ask you who this woman is ? ” 

He answered : 

” It is my mother, who died very young.” 

And at that I understand whence came this man's inexplicable 
charm. 
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This adventure happened to me about 1882. 

I had just settled myself in the comer of an empty carriage, 
and had shut the door, in the hope of being left undisturbed, 
when it was abruptly reopened and I heard a voice say ; 

** Take care, sir, we are just at the crossing of the lines : the 
footboard is very high.” 

Another voice answered : 

” Don’t worry, Laurent, I’ll hold fast.” 

Then a head appeared, covered with a round cap, and two 
hands, clinging to die leather straps that hung from both sides 
of the carriage door, slowly hoisted up a fai body whose feet 
on the footboard produced the sound of a stick striking the 

But when the man had got the upper part of his body into 
the compartment, I saw the black-painted end of a wooden leg 
appearing in the limp-hanging leg of his trousers, followed 
shortly by a similar stump. 

A head came into view behind this traveller, and asked : 

” Are you all right, sir ? ” 

” Yes, my boy.” 

” Then here are your parcels and your crutches.” 

And a manservant, who had the appearance of an old soldier, 
climbed up too, carrying in his arms a quantity of objects 
wrapped in black and yellow papers, carefully tied with strings, 
and placed them one after another on the rack above his master's 
head. Then he said : 

“ There you are, sir, that’s the lot. There are five of them : the 
sweets, the doll, the drum, the gun, and the pat^ de foie gras ” 

” Thai’s right, my boy.” 
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I hope you’ll have a comfortable journey, sir.** 

“ Thanks, Laurent ; keep yourself fit/* 

The man went away, reclosing the door, and I looked at my 
neighbour. 

He must have been about thirty-five years old, although his 
hair was almost white ; he wore various decorations, he was 
moustached, and very stout, a victim to the short-winded 
obesity that falls on strong active men whom some infirmity 
deprives of exercise. 

He mopped his forehead, panted, and giving me a direct 
glance, said : 

Does smoke annoy you, sir ? ** 

“ No, sir/’ 

That eye, that voice, that face, 1 knew them well. But 
where, whence ? I had certainly met the fellow, 1 had talked 
to him, I had shaken his hand. It went a long way back, a very 
long way, it was lost in those mists where the mind seems to 
grope after memories and pursue them, like flying phantoms, 
without grasping them. 

He too was now scrutinising my face in the fixed and tenacious 
manner of a man who has some dim remembrance but cannot 
quite place it. 

Our eyes, embarrassed by this unwinking exchange of glances, 
turned away ; then, a few minutes later, drawn back once more 
by the secret obstinate will of die labouring memory, they met 
again, and I said : 

“ Really, sir, instead of looking at one another out of the 
corner of our eyes for an hour, wouldn*i it be more sensible 10 
join forces to discover where we knew each other ? *' 

My neighbour answered pleasantly : 

“ You’re quite right, sir.” 

I told him my name. 

My name is Henry Bouclair. I’m a magistrate.” 

He hesitated a moment ; then with that uncertainty of glance 
and voice produced by severe mental tension, he said : 
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“ Ah, that’s it* I met you at the Poincels, a long time ago, 
before the war, it must be twelve years since/’ 

Yes, sir . • • ah • • • you’re Lieutenant Revali^e ? ” 

“ Yes, I was even Captain Revaliere undl the day when 1 
lost my feet, both at one stroke, from a passing ball/’ 

And we looked at one another again, now that we knew 
each other* 

I recalled perfectly having seen this handsome, slender youth 
who led cotillions with an agile, graceful energy which had 
earned him the nickname of ** Whirlwind.” But behind this 
vision, sharply evoked, hovered yet another one I could not 
grasp, some story that I had known and forgotten, one of 
those stories to which one lends a friendly and short-lived 
interest, which leave in one’s mind only an almost imperceptible 
trace. 

It was something to do with love. 1 recaptured just that 
particular emodonal impression in the depths of my memory, 
but nothing more, an emodonal impression comparable to the 
scent which a dog can perceive on ground where game has 

by little, however, the shadows lifted and the fece of 
a young girl rose before my eyes. Then her name burst in my 
head like an exploding cracker : Mile de Mandal. I recalled the 
whole affair now. It was, indeed, a love-story, but a common- 
place one. That young girl was in love with that young man, 
when I met him, and there was talk of their approaching 
marriage. He himself seemed very much in love, very happy. 

I lifted my eyes towards the rack where all the parcels earned 
by my neighbour’s servant were shaking with the jolts of the 
train, and the man’s voice sounded again in my ears as if he 
had hardly finished speaking. 

He had said : 

“ There you are, sir, that’s the lot. There are five of them : the 
sweets, the doll, the drum, the gun, and the piti de foie gras.”^ 

Thereupon, in a flash, a romance developed and unfolded 


passed. 
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itself in ray head. It was, indeed, exactly like all the romances 
I had read, in which sometimes the young man, sometimes tlie 
young girl, marries his or her betrothed after die catastrophe, 
bodily or financial. So this officer who had been maimed in 
the war, had after the campaign come back to find die girl who 
had promised to marry him, and she had kept her word and 
given herself to him. 

I thought it beautiful, but simple, as one diinks all self- 
sacriBces and all the denouements of books and plays simple. 
It always seems to us, as we read or as we listen, in these schools 
of magnanimity, that we should have sacrificed ourselves with 
enthusiastic pleasure, with superb impulsiveness. But we are 
sorely put out the next day, when some luckless friend comes 
to borrow a litde money from us. 

Then, suddenly, another supposition, less romantic and more 
realistic, took the place of the first. Perhaps he had married 
before Ae war, before the frightful accident when his legs were 
shot away, and she, desolate and resigned, had been forced to 
take back, care for, console and sustain this husband, who had 
left her strong and handsome, and returned with feet mowed 
off, a dreadful wreckage condemned to immobility, to impotent 
rages and an inevitable obesity. 

Was he happy or in torment ? A desire, at first vague, then 
increasing, at last irresisdbte, came upon me, to learn his story, 
to know at least the principal points of it, which would allow 
me to guess what he could not or would not say. 

I talked to him, my thoughts busy all the time. We had 
exchanged a few commonplace words ; and, my eye turned 
towards the rack, I kept thinking : ** So he has three children. 
The sweets arc for his wife, the doll for his little girl, the dtum 
and the gun for his boys, the pate de foie gras for himself.'' 

I asked him abruptly : 

** You are a father, sir ? " 

He answered : 

“ No, sir,^^ 
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I felt suddenly confused^ as if I had commined a gross breach 
of taste, and 1 added : 

I beg your pardon. 1 had imagined that you were, from 
hearing your man speak of the toys. One hears things without 
listening, and draws conclusions in spite of oneself/* 

He smiled, then murmured : 

“ No, I am not even married. I never got beyond the 
preliminaries/* 

I had the air of remembering suddenly. 

“ Oh . . . ihat*s so, you were engaged when 1 knew you, 
engaged to Mile de Mandal, I tliink.” 

“Yes, sir, you have an excellent memory.** 

I became outrageously audacious, and added ; 

“ Yes, I think I remember also having heard that Mile de 
Mandal had married Monsieur . . . Monsieur . . /* 

He uttered the name placidly : 

M. de Fleurel/’ 

Yes, tl»ai*s it. Yes ... I even remember having heard 
your wound spoken of in this connection.** 

1 looked him full in the face ; and he blushed. 

His full, swollen face, which the constant accession of blood 
had already made purple, took on a still deeper hue. 

He replied eagerly, with the abrupt earnestness of a man who 
is pleading a cause lost beforehand, lost in his mind and in his 
heart, but which he wishes to carry in the eyes of the world. 

“ People are wrong, sir, to couple my name with Mmc de 
Fleurel’s. When I returned from the war, without my feet, 
alas, I should never, never have allowed her 10 become my 
wife. Was such a thing possible.^ One does not marry to 
make a parade of generosity, sir : one marries to live every 
day, every hour, every minute, every second with one man ; 
and if this man is deformed, as I am, to marry him is to be 
condemned to a suffering which will last until death. 0)i, I 
understand, I admire all sacrifices, all devotions when they have 
a limit, but 1 do not countenance a woman’s renunciation of 
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the whole of a life in which she hopes for happiness, of all joys, 
of all dreams, just to satisfy die admiration of tlic gallery. 
When I hear, on die floor of my room, the clatter of my slumps 
and my crutches, the noise like a mill-wheel that I make Tvith 
every step I take, I feel exasperated to the verge of strangling 
my servant. Do you dunk one could allow' a woman to bear 
what one cannot endure oneself? And then, do you suppose 
they're pretty, my stumps of legs ? . . 

He was silent, Wliat could I say to him ? I leli that he was 
right. Could I blame her, despise her, even give judgment 
against him, or against her ? No. And yet ? This denouement, 
conforming as it did to convention, the usual tljing, truth and 
appearances, did not satisfy my appetite for romance. Those 
heroic stumps called for a splendid sacrifice of which 1 hud 
been deprived, and I felt cheated thereby. 

I asked him abruptly : 

“ Mme de Fleurel has children ? 

“ Yes, a girl and two boys. I am taking these toys to them. 
Her husband and she have been ver)* good to me." 

The train was climbing the lull of Saint-Germain. It ran 
through the tunnels, entered the station, came to a standstill. 

I saw going to offer my arm to help the mmilutccl officer to 
descend when two hands were siretclicd out to him ihrt^ugh 
the open door. 

** How do you do, my dear Revaliere ? ' 

" Ah, how do you do, Fleurel ? " 

Behind the man, his wife stood smiling, radiant, srill prei(\ , 
waving greetings with her gloved fingers. Beside lier, a liiilc 
girl was jumping for joy, and two small boys were staring with 
greedy eyes at the drum and the gun emerging from the carriage 
rack in’ their father’s hands. 

Wlien the cripple reached the platform, all the children em- 
braced him. Then they set off, and the small girl lovingK held 
the polished crossbar of one crutch in her liny liand, as she might 
have held her big friend’s thumb, as she walked beside him. 


THE MOTHER SUPERIOR’S TWENTY-FIVE FRANCS 


He REALLY WAS COMIC, OLD PAVILLY, WITH HIS GREAT SPADER 
legs, his little body, his long anns, and his pointed beard, sur** 
mounted by a flame of red hair on the top of his skull. 

He was a clown, a peasant clown, a bom clown, bom to 
play tricks, to raise laughter, to play parts, simple parts, since 
he was the son of a peasant, and a peasant himself, hardly able 
to read. Oh, yes, ^e good God had created him to amuse 
other people, the poor devils of the country-side who have no 
theatres and no feasts ; and he amused them with all his might 
and main. In the cafe, they stood him drinks to keep him there, 
and he drank undauntedly, laughing and joking, laughing at 
every one without annoying anyone, while the onlookers rolled 
with laughter. 

He was so comic that, ugly as he was, the girls themselves 
did not resist him, they were laughing so heartily. He carried 
them, with quips and jests, behind a wall, into a ditch, into a 
stable, then he tickled them and squeezed them, keeping up 
such an amusing patter, that they held their sides as they re- 
pulsed him. Then he leaped about, pretending he was going 
to hang himself, and they writhed, with tears in their eyes; 
he chose his moment, and tumbled them over so handily that 
they surrendered all, even those who had defled him, as a 
joke. 

Well, towards the end of June, he went as harvest labourer 
to Le Hariveau*s farm, near Rouville. For three whole weeks 
he delighted the harvesters, men and women, by his pranks, 
night and day. In the daytime, he appeared in the fields, in the 
middle of the swaths of com, in an old straw hat that hid 
his russet top-knot, gathering up the yellow com with his long 
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skinny arms and binding it into sheaves ; then stopping to 
sketch a comic gesture that evoked shouts of laughter down 
the length of the field from the workers, whose eyes never left 
him. At night, he glided like a crouching beast through the 
straw in the bams where the w'omen slept, and his hands 
prowled about, rousing shouts and creating disturbances. They 
chased him off, using their sabots as weapons, and he Hed on 
all fours, like a fantastic monkey, amid explosions of mirth 
from the entire room. 

On the last day, as the wagon-load of harvesters, adorned 
with ribbons and bagpipes, shouting and singing and joyously 
drunk, were going down the wide white road, drawn at the 
slow pace of six dappled horses, led by a youngster in a smock, 
with a cockade in his cap, Pavilly, in the middle of sprawling 
women, was dancing a drunken satyr's dance, that kept the 
young rascals of boys open-moutlied on the banksides of the 
farms, and the peasants lost in wonder at his incredible anatomy. 

All at once, as they reached the fence of Le Hariveau s farm, 
he made a bound with upfiung arms, but as he fell back he 
unluckily struck against die side of the long cart, Rent head- 
long over, fell on to the wheel, and bounced off on to ilie road. 

His comrades sprang out. He moved no more, one eye sluic, 
the other open, pale with fear, his great limbs streiclied out in 
the dust. 

When they touched his right leg, he began to cry out, and 
when they tried to stand him up, he fell down. 

“ ril be bound he's broken his leg," cried a man. 

He had indeed broken a leg. 

Farmer Le Hariveau had him laid on a table; and a lirhr 
hurried to Rouville to find a doctor, who arrived an hour later. 

The farmer was a very generous man, and he announced that 
he would pay for the man to be treated at the hospiul. 

So the doctor carried Pavilly off in his carriage, and depo'>iie(l 
him in a whitewashed dormitory, where liis fracture was sot. 

As soon as he realised that he would not die of it, and tl<at 
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he was going to be cared for, cured, pampered, and nourished, 
with nothing to do, lying on his back between two sheets, 
Pavilly was seized with an overwhelming merriment, and began 
to laugh a silent, long-drawn laughter that revealed his decay- 
ing teeth. 

As soon as a sister approached the bed, he grimaced con- 
tentedly at her, winking his eye, twisting his mouth, and moving 
his nose, which was very long and which he could move as he 
pleased. His neighbours in the dormitory, ill as they were, 
could not refrain from laughing, and the sister in charge often 
came to his bedside to enjoy a quarter of an hour’s amusement. 
He invented the most comic tricks for her, quite novel jests, 
and as he had in him an instinct for every sort of play-acting, 
he turned devout to please her and spoke of the good God with 
the grave air of a man that knows that there are moments to 
which jests are inappropriate. 

One day, he bethought himself of singing songs to her. She 
was delighted and came oftener; then, to turn his voice to 
good account, she brought him a book of hymns. Then he 
might be seen sitting up in his bed, for he was beginning to 
move himself about again, intoning in a falsetto voice the 
praises of the Eternal Father, of Mary, and of the Holy Ghost, 
while the stout, good sister, standing at his feet, beat time with 
one finger as she gave him the key. As soon as he could walk, 
the Mother Superior offered to keep him a little longer to sing 
the offices in the chapel, serve at Mass, and act as sacristan. 
He accepted. And for a whole month he could be seen, clad 
in a white surplice, limping slightly, intoning responses and 
psalms with such graceful bendings of the head that the number 
of the faithful grew, and people deserted the parish church to 
attend Vespers at the hospital. 

But as everything comes to an end in this world, it became 
necessary to dismiss him when he was quite cured. The 
Motlier Superior, by way of thanking him, made him a present 
of twenty-five francs. 
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As soon as Pavilly found himself in the street with this 
money in his pocket, he wondered what he should do. Return 
to the village ? Certainly not before he had a drink, a pleasure 
long unknown, and he entered a cafe. He did not come 10 
the town more than once or twice a year, and he cherished, of 
one of those visits in particular, a confused and intoxicating 
remembrance of a debauch. 

So he ordered a glass of cognac, which he sw'al lowed at a 
gulp to lubricate his throat, then he poured down another to 
enjoy the taste of it. 

As soon as the brandy, strong and fier)', had touched his 
palate and his tongue, reawakening, the more sharply because 
of his long abstinence the well-loved and desired sensation of 
alcohol, caressing, stinging, spicing and burning his mouili, he 
realised that he would drink the whole bottle, and he asked ai 
once what it would cost, in order to save money on the separate 
glasses. They charged it to him at three francs, w hich he paid, 
then he set himself to get drunk quickly. 

He set about it with a certain method, however, being 
desirous of retaining enough sensibility to enjoy other pleasures. 
So as soon as he felt himself on the point of seeing the chimney- 
pieces nod, he got up and went away, with faltering steps, his 
bottle under his arm, in search of a brothel. 

He found it, not without difficulty, after having inquired of 
a. wagoner who did not know it, a postman w'lio directed h'm 
wrongly, a baker who began to curse and call him un old pig, 
and, at last, a soldier who obligingly conducted him there, 
telling him to be sure and choose “ the Queen." 

Pavilly, although it was hardly noon, walked into iliis house 
of delights, where he was received by a ser\Mnt who tried to 
turn him out. But he made her laugh by a grimace, showed 
her three francs, the ordinary price for the special entertain- 
ments of the place, and follow'cd her with some difficulty up a 
very dark staircase which led to the first floor. 

When he found himself in a room, lie called for “ the 
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Queen/* and awaited her, swallowing another drink from the 
bottle. 

The door opened, a girl appeared. She was tall, plump, 
red-faced, enonnous. With an unerring glance, the glance of 
a connoisseur, she took the measure of the drunkard sprawling 
on a chair, and said to him ; 

“ Aren't you ashamed to come at this time ? " 

He stammered : 

“ Why, princess > " 

“ Disturbing a lady before she’s even had her meal.” 

He tried to laugh. 

“ There’s no time to a brave man." 

“ There’s no time for getting dpsy, neither, old pint-pot ! ” 

Pavilly lost his temper. 

“ I’m not a pint-pot, to begin with, and I’m not tipsy 
neither.” 

Not tipsy ! ” 

'* No, I’m not tipsy.” 

“ Not tipsy, you couldn’t stand on your feet even 1 ” 

She regarded him with the savage anger of a woman whose 
companions are all dining. 

He got himself up. 

“ Look at me. I’ll dance a polka, I will.” 

And to prove his stability, he climbed on a chair, made a 
pirouette, and jumped on the bed, where his great muddy shoes 
plastered two frightful stains. 

“ Oh, you dirty beast,” cried the girl. , . . 

Rushing at him, she drove her fist in his stomach, giving 
him such a blow that Pavilly lost his balance, see-sawed over 
the foot of the couch, turned a complete somersault and fell 
back on the chest of drawers, dragging with him basin and 
water-jug ; then he rolled on the ground, uttering wld shouK. 

The noise was so violent and his cries so piercing that the 
whole house came running, Monsieur, Madame, the servants, 
and all the members of the establishment. 
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Monsieur tri^ at first to pick the man up> but as soon as he 
had got him on his feet, the peasant lost his balance again, then 
began yelling chat he had broken his leg, the other leg, the 
good one, the good one ! 

It was true. They ran to fetch a doctor. It was the very 
doctor who had attended Pavilly at Farmer Le Hariveau’s. 

“ What, is it you again ? ** said he, 

“ What’s the matter with you ? ” 

“ It’s the other leg that’s got broken, too, doctor.” 

” How did it happen, my man ? ” 

” A wench.” 

Every one was listening. The girls in their loose wrappers, 
their mouths still greasy from their interrupted meal, Madame 
furious. Monsieur uneasy. 

” This is going to look bad,” said the docior. ” You 
know that the Town Council regards you with small favour. 
You’ll have to contrive to keep this business from getting 
about” 

” What’s to be done ? ” asked Monsieur. 

” Well, the best thing to do would be to send this man h > 
the hospital, which he’s just left, by the way, and pay for his 
treatment.” 

Monsieur answered : 

” I’d much rather pay than have a scandal.” 

So, half an hour later, Pavilly returned, drunk and moaning, 
to the dormitory he had left an hour earlier. 

The Mother Superior flung up her arms, grieved because she 
was very fond of him, and smiling because she was not dis- 
pleased to see him again. 

” Well, my good man, what’s the matter with you ? ” 

” The other leg broken, sister dear.” 

” Oh, so you’ve been climbing on loads of straw again, have 
you, you old mountebank ? ” 

And Pavilly, confused and shy, stammered : 

” No , . . no. . . . Not this time . . . not this time. . . • 
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No . . . no. . . . It's not my fault . . . not my fault. ... It 
was a straw mattress did il” 

She could not get any other explanation of the aflair, and 
never knew that her twenty-five francs were responsible for 
this relapse. 



A DIVORCE CASE 


M ME Chassel’s counsel began his speech : My Loro, 
gentlemen of the jury, the case which I am called on to defend 
before you would more suitably be treated by medicine than 
by justice and constitutes much more a pathological case than 
an ordinary case of law. At first sight tlic facts seem simple. 

A young man, of considerable wealth, of a high-minded and 
ardent nature, a generous heart, falls in love with a supremely 
beautiful young girl, more than beautiful, adorable, as gracious, 
as charming, as good, and as tender as she is pretty, and he 
marries her. 

For some lime, he conducts himself towards her as a solicitous 
and affectionate husband ; then he neglects her, bullies her, 
seems to feel for her an insurmountable aversion, an unconquer- 
able dislike. Orte day even, he strikes her, not only without 
any right, but even without any excuse. 

I will not labour to represent to you, gentlemen, his strange 
behaviour, incomprehensible to every one. I will not paint for 
you the unspeakable life of these two creatures and the frightful 
grief of this young woman. 

To convince you I have only to read to you some fragments 
from a diary written each day by this poor man, this poor 
madman. For it is with a madman that we have to do, gentle- 
men, and the case is all the more curious, all the more interest- 
ing in that it recalls in many particulars the mania of the 
unfortunate prince who died recently, the fantastic king who 
reigned platonically in Bavaria. I will recall that case : the 
madness of a romantic. 

You will remember all the tales told of that strange prince. 
He had built in the heart of the most magnificent scenery in 
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his kingdom veritable fairy castles. Even the reality of the 
beauty of things and places was not enough for him, he 
imagined and created in these fantastic dwellings artificial 
horizons produced by means of theatrical devices, changes of 
scene, painted forests, fabled demesnes where the leaves of the 
trees were of precious stones. He had alps and glaciers, 
steppes, sandy deserts scorched by the sun ; and at night, 
under the rays of the real moon, lakes illuminated below by 
fantastic electric lights. On these lakes swans floated and 
small boats glided, while an orchestra composed of the finest 
musicians in the world intoxicated the royal madman's senses 
with romance. 

This man was chaste, this man was a virgin. He had never 
loved anything save a dream, his dream, his divine dream. 

One evening he carried off in his boat a young woman, a 
great artiste, and begged her to sing. She sang, herself intoxi- 
cated by the beauty of the country-side, by the warm, sweet 
air, by the fragrance of flowers and by the ecstasy of this young, 
handsome prince. 

She sang, as women sing whom love has touched, then, 
distraught, trembling wildly, she fell on the king's heart and 
sought his lips. 

But he threw her in the lake, and taking up his oars, gained 
the shore, without troubling whether she were rescued or not. 

Gentlemen of the jury, we have before us a case in all 
respects similar. I will do no more than read to you now some 
passages from the diary which we discovered in the drawer of 
a bureau. 

How dull and ugly everything is, always the same, always 
hideous ! How I dream of a lovelier, nobler, more changeful 
world ! How wretched would be the imagination of their God, 
if their Gud existed or if he had not created other things, 
elsewhere. 

Always woods, little woods, rivers that arc like all other 
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rivers^ plains like all other plains^ all things ai*e alike and 
monotonous. And man 1 . . . Man ? . . . What a horrible 
animal, wicked, proud and disgusting ! 


One should love, love madly, without seeing the object of 
one's love. For to see is to understand, and to understand is 
to despise. One should love, intoxicating oneself with the 
beloved as one gets drunk on wine, in such a way as to lose 
consciousness of what one is drinking. And drink, drink, 
drink, without drawing breath, day and night. 


I have found her, I think. She has in al! her person some- 
thing ideal that seems not of this world and lends wings to my 
dream. Oh, how far otherwise than in reality do people seem 
to me in my dreams ! She is fair, very fair, with hair full of 
inexpressible delicate shades. Her eyes are blue. Blue eyes are 
the only ones that ravish my soul. The whole being of a 
woman, the woman who exists in the depths of my heart, 
shows itself to me in the eye, only in tlie eye. 

Oh, a mystery ! What mystery ^ The eye ? . . . The 
whole universe lies therein, because it sees it, because it reflects 
it. It contains the universe, things and beings, forests and 
oceans, men and beasts, sunsets, stars, the arts, all, all, it sees, 
plucks, and bears everything away ; and it holds still more, it 
holds the soul, it holds the thinking man, the man who loves, 
who laughs, who suffers. Oh, look into the blue eyes of 
women ; they are deep as the sea, changing as the sky, so 
sweet, so sweet, sweet as gentle winds, sweet as music, sweet 
as kisses, transparent, so clear that one secs behind, one sees 
the soul, the blue soul that colours them, tliat animates them, 
that makes them divine. 

Yes, the soul shares the colours of the glance. Only tijc 
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blue soul bears the dream in its depdis^ it has stolen its azure 
from sea and space. 

The eye ! Think of it ! The eye ! It drinks in the visible 
creation 10 feed thought. It drinks in the world, colour, move- 
ment, books, pictures, all beauty, all ugliness, and creates ideas 
therefrom. And when it looks at me, it fills me with the sense 
of a happiness not of this world. It foreshadows to us the 
things of which we are for ever ignorant ; it makes us realise 
that the realities of our thoughts are despicable and filthy 
things. 


I love her too for her manner of walking. 

4 

Mcfnt (fiiond Voistau marchcy on sent <ju il a dcs aiUs^ 
the poet said. 

When she passes, one feels that she is not of the same race 
as ordinary women, she is of a finer, more divine race. 

I marry her to-morrow. ... I am afraid. ... I am afraid 
of SO many things. 


Two beasts, two dogs, two wolves, two foxes, prowl 
the woods and meet. The one is male, the other female. They 
mate. They mate because of an animal instinct which drives 
them to continue the race, their race, the race whose form, skin, 
stature, movements and habits they have. 

AH beasts do as much, without knowing why 5 
We too. . . • 


All that I have done in marrying her is to obey this sense- 
less urge that drives us towards the female. 

She is my wife. So long as I desired her ideally, she was for 

me the irrealisable dream on the verge of being realised. 
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From the very second when 1 Ijeld her in my arms, she was 
no more than die being of whom Nature lias made use to bring 
to naught all my hopes. 

Has she brought them to naught? No. Yet I am tired of 
her, so tired that I cannot touch her, brush her with my hand 
or my lips, without my heart swelling with an inexpressible 
disgust, not perhaps disgust with her, but a loftier, wider, 
more contemptuous disgust, disgust with the embrace of love, 
so vile as it has become for all refined beings, a shameful act 
which must be hidden, which is only spoken of in low tones, 
with blushes. . . . 


I can no longer endure the siglit of my wife approaching 
me, calling to me with smile and glance and arms. I can no 
longer endure it. I imagined once that her kiss would trans- 
port me to the heavens. One day she was suffering from a 
passing fever, and I caught in her breach the faint, subtle, 
almost imperceptible odour of human decay. I was utterly 
overcome ! 

Oh ! flesh, seductive living dung, decay that walks, thinks, 
speaks, looks and smiles, full of fermenting food, rosy, pretty, 
tempting, deceitful as the soul. . . . 

Why is it only the flowers that smell so good, the great 
pale or brilliant flowers, whose tones and hues make my heart 
flutter and trouble my eyes ? They are so beautiful, so delicate 
in structure, so varied and so sensual, half-open like mouths, 
more tempting than mouths, and hollow, witli lips curled back, 
toothed, fleshy, powdered with a seed of life that engenders in 
each one of them a different perfume. 

They reproduce themselves, they, only they, in all the 
world, without defilement of their inviolable race, giving off 
round themselves the divine intense of their love, the fragrant 
sweat of their caresses, the essence of ilicir incomparable bodies, 
f their bodies that are adorned with all grace, all elegance, all 
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form, and possess the fascination of all colour forms ; and the 
intoxicating charm of all scents. . . . 


StUeted fragmentSy six months later. 


... I love flowers, not as flowers but as delicate and material 
beings ; I pass my days and my nights in the greenhouses where 
I hide them like women in harems. 

Who, except myself, knows the sweetness, the maddening 
charm, the shuddering, sensual, ideal, superhuman ecstasy of 
these tender caresses ; and these kisses on rosy flesh, on red 
flesh, on white flesh, the miraculously varied, delicate, rare, fine, 


unctuous flesh of these wonderful flowers i 

I have greenhouses where no one enters but myself and the 
gardener. 

I enter them as if I were stepping into a place of secret 
delight. In the high glass gallery, I pass first between two 
throngs of corollas, shut, half-open or spread wide, which slope 
from ground to roof. It is the first kiss they send me. 

Those flowers, those that adorn this anteroom of my 
mysterious passions, are my servants and not my favourites. 

They greet me, as I pass, with their changing brilliance and 
their fresh exhalations. They are darlings, coquettes, rising 
tier upon tier in eight rows on my right hand and eight rows 
on my left, and so crowded that they look like two gardens 
coming down to ray feet. 

My heart palpitates, my eye lights up at sight of them, the 
blood runs madly through my veins, my soul leaps within me, 
and my hands tremble already with the desire to touch them. 
I pass on. There are three closed doors at the end of this high 
gallery. I can make my choice. I have three harems. 

But I turn oftenest to the orchids, my drowsy favourites. 
Their room is low, stifling. The damp, warm air makes my 
skin moist, my throat contract for want of air, and my fing 
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tremble. They come, these stranger women, from swampy, 
burning^ unhe^thy countries. Tliey are fascinating as sirens, 
deadly as poison, marvellously grotesque, soul^destroying, 
terrifying. Some are like butterflies, wiili dieir enormous wings, 
their tiny paws, their eyes. For they have eyes. They look 
at me, they see me, prodigious, unbelievable beings, fairies, 
daughters of the holy earth, the impalpable air, and warm light, 
the mother of the world. Yes, they have wings and eyes and 
delicate shades that no painter can catch, all the charms, all the 
graces, all the shapes imaginable. Their sides are deft, per- 
fumed and transparent, open for love and more tempting than 
any woman's flesh. The unimaginable contours of il^eir tiny 
bodies thrust the intoxicated soul into a paradise of visions and 
ideal delights. They quiver on their stems as if about to take 
flight. Will they fly, wall they come to me ? No, it is my 
heart which hovers above them like some mystic male creature, 
’^tortured with love. 

No insect's wdng can brush them. We are alone, they and 
I, in the translucent prison that I have built them. I watch 
them and I contemplate them, I admire them, I adore them, 
one after the other. 

How sleek they are, how mysterious, rosy, with a rosiness 
that moistens the Ups with desire. How I love them ! The 
rim of their calyx is curled, paler than their throats, and the 
corolla hides itself there, mysterious, seductive mouth, sweet to 
the tongue and displaying and concealing the delicate, wonder- 
ful and sacred organs of these divine little creatures which 
smell pleasant and do not talk. 

Sometimes I am seized with a passion for one of ihcm which 
endures as long as its existence, a few days, a few nights, 
en it is taken from the common gallery and enclosed in a 
ling little glass retreat where a thread of water murmurs 
ugh a bed of tropic grass come from the islands (>t the 
Pacific. And there I stay, at her side, ardent, feverish 

her death so close and watching her 
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fade, while I possess her, while I breathe, drink, pluck her 
short life with one inexpressible caress. 


When he had finished reading these fragments, counsel 
continued : 

Decency, gentlemen of the jury, restrains me from con- 
tinuing to lay before you the curious confessions of this shame- 
fully idealistic madman. The few passages that I have just 
laid before you will be sufficient, I think, for you to under- 
stand this case of mental disease, less rare than one might 
think in our age of hysterical dementia and corrupted decadence. 

I feel therefore that my client is entitled more than any other 
woman to demand her divorce in the exceptional posiUon in 
which she has been placed by the strange menul derangement 
of her husband. 


4 


WHO KNOWS? 


My God ! My God 1 So at last I am going to write 
down what has happened to me. But shall I be able to ? Shall 
I dare ^ — so fantastic, so inexplicable, so incomprehensible, so 
crazy is it. 

If I were not certain of what I had seen, certain that there 
has been no faulty link in my reasoning, no error in my in- 
vestigations, no lacuna in the relentless sequence of my obser- 
vations, I would have believed myself merely the victim of an 
hallucination, the sport of a strange vision. After all, who 
knows ? 

I am to-day in a private asylum ; but I entered it voluntarily, 
urged thereto by prudence, and fear. Only one living creature 
knows my story. The doctor here. I am going to w'riie it. 
I hardly know why. To rid myself of it, for it fills my thoughts 
like an unendurable nightmare. 

Here it is : 

1 have always been a recluse, a dreamer, a son of detached 
philosopher, full of kindly feeling, content with little, with no 
bitterness against men or resentment against heaven. I lived 
alone, all my life, because of a sort of uneasiness tliat the 
presence of other people induces in me. How can I explain 
it ? I could not explain it. I don’t refuse to see people, to 
talk to them, to dine with friends, but when I have endured 
eir nearness for some urat^ even those with whom I am 
.CSC intimate, they weary me^'fethausc me, get on my nerves, 
I suffer an increasing, ^asperating longing to see diem go 
go myself, to be alon 


i>ti 
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This longing is more than a desire, it is an irresistible 
necessity. And if I had to endure the continued presence of 
the people in whose company I was, if I were compelled, not 
to listen but to go on for any length of time hearing their 
conservation, some accident would certainly befall me. What ? 
Ah, who knows ? Perhaps merely a fainting fit ? Yes, prob- 
ably that ! 

I have such a passion for solitude that I cannot even endure 
the nearness of other people sleeping under my roof : I cannot 
live in Paris because of the indefinable distress I feel there. 
I endure spiritual death, and I am tortured, too, in my body 
and my nerves by the vast crowd that swarms and lives round 
me, even when it sleeps. Ah, the slumber of others is more 
unendurable to me than their speech ! And 1 can never rest 
when at the other side of the wall I am aware of lives held in 
suspense by these regular eclipses of consciousness. 

Why am I so made ? Who knows ? The cause is perhaps 
quite simple. I am quickly wearied of all that exists outside 
myself. And there are many like me. 

There are two races on earth. Those who need others, who 
are distracted, occupied and refreshed by others, who are 
worried, exiiausted and unnerved by solitude as by the ascen- 
sion of a terrible glacier or the crossing of a desert ; and those, 
on the other hand, who are wearied, bored, embarrassed, utterl^y 
fatigued by others, while isolation calms them, and the detach- 
ment and imaginative activity of their minds bathes them in 


peace. 


In fact, this is a usual psychical phenomenon. Some people 
are made to live an outward life, others to live within themselves. 


I myself have a short and quickly exiiausted power of attention 
^ • • * . limit 


to the outside world, and as soon as it has reached its lirnu 
1 suffer in my whole body and my whole mind an intolerah 

'^'Vhe result is that I attach^yself, that I attached my, 
strongly to inaminate things, tHStassume for me the imporr= 
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of living creatures, and that my house has become, had become, 
a world where 1 lived a solitary and active life, surrounded by 
things, furniture, intimate trifles, as sympathetic to my eyes as 
faces. I had filled it widi them little by little. 1 had decorated 
it with them, and I felt myself housed, content, satisfied, as 
happy as in the arms of a loving woman whose familiar caress 
was become a calm and pleasant need. 

1 had had this house built in a beautiful garden which shut 
it off from the roads, and within reach of a town where I could, 
when occasion arose, find the social resources to which, at odd 
moments, I felt impelled. All my servants slept in a distant 
building at the end of the kitchen-garden, which was sur- 
rounded by a great wall. The sombre folding down of the 
nights, in the silence of my habitation, lost, hidden, drowned 
under the leaves of great trees, was so iranquillising, so pleasant 
to me, that every evening I delayed going to bed for several 
hours, to enjoy it the longer. 

That particular day, SigurJ had been played at the local 
theatre. It was the first time I had heard this beautiful, fairy- 
like musical drama, and it had given me the greatest pleasure. 

I walked home, at a brisk pace, my head full of sounding 
rhythms, my eyes filled with visions of loveliness. It was 
dark, dark, so unfathomabty dark that I could hardly make out 
the high road and several times almost went headlong into the 
ditch. From the toll-gate to my house is about two-thirds of 
a mile, perhaps a little more, maybe about twenty minutes' 
slow walking. It was one o'clock in the morning, one or half- 
past ; the sky grew faintly light in front of me, and a slip of a 


moon rose, the wan slip of the moon's last quarter. 1‘lie 
crescent moon of the first quarter, that rises at four or five 
% o'clock in the evening, is brilliant, gay, gleaming like silver, 
but the moon that rises after midnight is tawny, sad and sinister : 
^ it is a real witches' Sabbath of a moon. Every walker by 
must have made this observation. I'hc moon of the 
quarter, be it thin as a dircad, sends out a small, joyous 
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light that fills the heart with gladness and flings clear shadows 
over the earth ; the moon of the last quarter scarcely spreads a 
dying light, so wan that it hardly casts any shadow at alL 

I saw from some way off the sombre mass of my garden, 
and, sprung from I know not where, there came to me a certain 
uneasiness at the idea of entering it. I slackened my seep. It 
was very mild. The heavy clump of trees looked like a tomb 
in which my house was buried. 

1 opened my gateway and made my way down the long 
avenue of sycamores which led to the house, arched and vaulted 
overhead like a high tunnel, crossing shadowy groves and 
winding round lawns where under the paling shadows clumps, 
of flowers jewelled the ground with oval stains of indeterminate 


hues. 

As I approached the house, a strange uneasiness took posses- 
sion of me. I hailed. There was no sound. There was not a 
breath of air in the leaves. What's the matter with me ? ” 
I thought. For ten years I had entered in like manner without 
feeling the faintest shadow of disquietude. I was not afraid. 
I have never been afraid at night. The sight of a man, a 
marauder, a thief, would have filled me with fury, and I would 
have leaped on him without a moment's hesitation. Besides, 
I was armed. I had my revolver. But I did not touch it, for 
I wished to master this sense of terror that was sdrring in me. 

What was it ? A presentiment ? The mysterious presend- 
ment that lakes possession of one’s senses when they are on the 
verge of seeing the inexplicable ? Perhaps ? Who knows ? 

With every step I advanced, I felt my skin creep, and when 
I was standing under the wall of ray vast house, with its closed 
shutters, I felt the need of waidng a few moments before 
opening the door and going inside. So I sat down on a bench 
under the windows of my drawing-room. I remained there, a 
little shaken, my head leaning against the wall, my eyes open 
on the shadows of the trees. During these first instants, I 
noticed nothing unusual round me. 1 fell a sort of dronif 
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sound in my ears, but that often liappened to me. It some- 
times seems to me that 1 hear trains passing, that 1 hear clocks 
striking, that I hear the footsteps of a crowd. 

Then shortly, these droning sounds became more distinct, 
more differentiated, more recognisable. I had been mistaken. 
It was not the usual throbbing sound of my pulse that filled 
my ears with these clamourings, but a very peculiar, though 
very confused noise that came, no doubt about it, from the 
interior of my house. 

I made it out through the wall, this continuous noise, which 
was ratlier a disturbance than a noise, a confused movement of 
a crowd of things, as if all my furniture was being puslied, 
moved out of its place and gently dragged about. 

For an appreciable time longer I doubted the evidence o{ 
my ears. But when I had pressed myself against a shutter the 
better to make out this strange disturbance of my house, 1 
became convinced, certain, that something abnormal and in- 
comprehensible was taking place in my house. I was not 
afraid but I was — how shall I say it ?— stunned with astonish- 
ment, I did not draw my revolver— feeling quite sure that 1 
should not need it, I waited. 

I waited a long time, unable to come to any decision, my 
mind quite lucid, but wildly anxious. I waited, standing there, 
listening the whole time to the noise, that went on increasing : 
at times it rose to a violent pitch, and seemed to become a 
muttering of impatience, of anger, of a mysterious tumult. 

Then suddenly, ashamed of my cowardice, I seized my 
bunch of keys, I chose the one I wanted, I thrust it in the lock, 

I turned it twice, and pushing the door with all my force, i 
sent the door clattering against the inner wall. 

The crash rang out like a pistol shot, and, amazingly, from 
top to bottom of my house, a formidable uproar broke out in 
answer to this explosive sound. It was so sudden, so terrible, 
so deafening, that I recoiled some steps and although 1 siifl ielt 
it to be useless, I drew my revolver from its holster. 
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I went on waiting, oh, not long. I could distinguish, now, 
an extraordinary tap^tapping on the steps of my staircase, on 
the floors, on the carpets, a tap-tapping, not of shoes, of slippers 
worn by human beings, but of crutches, wooden crutches, and 
iron crutches that rang out like cymbals. And then all at once 
I saw, on the threshold of my door, an arm-chair, my big 
reading-chair, come swaggering out. It set off through the 
garden. Others followed it, the chairs out of my drawing- 
room, then the low couches dragging themselves along lil^ 
crocodiles on their short legs, then all my chairs, leaping like 
goats, and the little stools trotting along like hares. 

Imagine the tumult of my mind ! I slipped into a grove of 
trees, where I stayed, crouched, watching the whole time this 
march past of my furniture, for they were all taking their 
departure, one after the other, quickly or slowly, according to 
their shapes and weight. My piano, my large grand, passed 
galloping like a runaway horse, with a murmur of music in its 
depths ; the smallest objects glided over the gravel like ants, 
brushes, glass dishes, goblets, where the moonlight hung glow- 
worm lamps. The hangings slithered past in whorls, like 
octopuses. I saw my writing-table appear, a rare piece of the 
last century, which contained all the letters I have received, 
the whole story of my heart, an old story which caused me so 
much suffering. And it held photographs too. 

Suddenly, I was no longer afraid, I flung myself on it and 
seized it as one seizes a thief, as one seizes a flying woman; 
but it pursued its irresistible course, and in spite of my efforts, 
in spite of my anger, I could not even retard its progress. As 
I struggled desperately against this terrible force, I fell on the 
ground, still wrestling with it. Then it tumbled me over, 
dragged me over the gravel, and the pieces of furniture that 
were following it began to walk over me, trampling over my 
legs and bruising them ; then, when I had loosed my hold of 
it, the others passed over my body like a cavalry charge over a 
dismounted soldier. 
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Mad with fear at last, I managed to drag myself out of the 
main avenue and to hide myself again among the trees, to 
watch the disappearance of the meanest, smallest, most over- 
looked by me, most insignificant objects that had belonged to me. 

Then far away, in my house, now full of echoing sounds as 
empty houses are, I heard the dreadful sound of shutting doors. 
They clashed shut from top to bottom of the building, until 
the hall door that 1 myself, in my mad folly, had opened for 
their flight, had finally shut itself, last of all. 

I fled too, running towards the town, and 1 did not recover 
my self-control until I was in the streets, and meeting belated 
wayfarers. I went and rang at the door of a hotel where I was 
known. I had beaten my clothes witli my hands to remove 
the dust, and I explained chat I had lost my bunch of keys 
which contained also the key of the kitchen- garden, where my 
servants were sleeping in a house isolated behind the enclosing 
wall that preserved my fruit and my vegetables from marauding 
visitors. 

I buried myself up to my eyes in the bed they gave me. 
But I could not sleep, and I waited for daybreak, listening to 
the beating of my heart. I had given orders that my people 
were to be warned at dawn, and my man knocked on my door 
at seven o’clock in the morning. 

His face seemed convulsed with emotion. 

“ A terrible thing happened last night, sir," he said. 

“ What’s that ? " 

“The whole furniture of the house has been stolen, sir, 
everything, everything, down to the very smallest articles. " 

This news pleased me. Why ? Who knows f 1 had myself 
absolutely in hand, absolutely determined to dissimulate, to 
say nothing to anyone about what I had seen, to hide it : bury 
it in my conscience like a frightful secret. I answered : 

" They must be the same people who stole my keys. Vv e 
must warn the police at once. I will get up and be with you 
in a few moments." 
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The investigarions lasted five months* They discovered 
nothing, they did not find the smallest of my possessions, not 
the faintest trace of the thieves. Lord ! if 1 had told what I 
knew. If I had told . . . they would have shut me up, me, 
not the robbers, but the man who had been able to see such 
a thing. 

Oh, I know enough to hold my tongue. But I did not 
refurnish my house. It was quite useless. The thing would 
have happened again and gone on happening. I did not want 
to enter the house again. I did not enter it. I never saw it 
again. 

I went to Paris, to a hotel, and I consulted doctors on my 
nervous state, which had been giving me much uneasiness since 
that deplorable night. 

They ordered me to travel. I followed their advice. 

II 

I began by travelling in Italy. The sun did me good. For 
six months, I wandered from Genoa to Venice, Venice to 
Florence, Florence to Rome, Rome to Naples. Then I went 
over Sicily, a country alike notable for its climate and its 
monuments, relics of the Greek and Norman occupation. I 
went over to Africa, I peacefully crossed the huge, calm, 
yellow desert over which camels, gazelles and vagabond Arabs 
wander, and nothing haunts the light, crystalline air, either by 
night or day. 

I returned to France by Marseilles, and despite the Provenjal 
gaiety, the dimmer light of the sky sadden^ me. I felt, on 
returning to the Continent, the strange sensation of' a sick 
man who believed himself cured and is warned by a dull pain 
that his malady is not yet quite extinct. 

Then I came back to Paris. A month later, I was bored 
with it. It was autumn, and before winter came on, I wanted 
to make an expedition across Normandy, which I did not know. 
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I began at Rouen, of course, and for a week I wandered 
ecstatically, enthusiastically, througli this medieval city, in this 
amaz'ng mirror of extraordinary Gothic monuments. 

One -afternoon, about four o'clock, as I was entering an ex- 
traordinary street, in which a stream flows, black as ink, wliicli 
they call ** Robec Water,** my attention, which was wliolly 
fixed on the bizarre and antiquated character of the houses, 
was suddenly distracted by a glimpse of a line of second-hand 
dealers* shops which succeeded each other from door to door. 

How well they had chosen their pitch, these obscene tra flickers 
m rubbish, in this fantastic alley, perched above the evil water- 
course, beneath the roofs bristling with tiles and slates on 
which the weather-cocks of bygone days still creaked 1 

Higgledy-piggledy in the deptlis of those dark shops, could 
be seen carved presses, Rouen, Neders, Mousiicrs pottery, 
painted statues, others in oak, Christs, Virgins, saints, church 
Ornaments, chasubles, copes, even chalices, and a paintcti shrine 
from which the Almighty had decamped. Ctirious, are they 
not ? these caverns in these tall houses, in these huge towns, 
filled from cellar to attic w'iih every kind of article ^^ hose 
existence seemed ended, which outlived their natural owners, 
their century, their period, their fashion, to be bought by new 
generations as curiosities. 

My weakness for trinkets reawakened in this stronghold of 
antiquaries. I went from stall to stall, crossing in two strides 
the bridges made of four rotten planks thrown across the 
nauseous Robec Water. 

Heavens ! What a shock ! One of my most handsome 
wardrobes met my eyes at the end of a vault crow'ded w'iih 
articles, looking like the entrance to tlic catacombs of a cemetery 

> 

( 

wardrobe, easily recognisable by anyone wlto had ever seen it. 
^ Suddenly casting my eyes a little further, into the deeper 


tor old furniture. I drew nearer, trembling in cver> lim 
trembling so much that I dared not touch it. I put out my han 
I hesitated. It was really it. after all : a uniaue Louis Xi 
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shadows of the gallery, I caught sight of three of my arm- 
chairs, covered with p^tit point tapestry; then, still further 
back, my two Henri II tables, so rare that people came from 
Paris to look at them. 

Think I Think of my state of mind ! 

I went on, aghast, tortured with emotion, still, I went 
forward, for I am a brave man, as a knight of the Dark Ages 
thrust his way into a nest of sorcery. Step by step, I found 
everything which had belonged to me, my ^andeliers, my 
boolU, my pictures, my hangings, my armours, everything 
except the desk full of my letters, which I could see nowhere. 

I went on, climbing down dim galleries, climbing up to 
higher floors. I was alone. I shouted ; no one answered. I was 
alone ; there was no one in this vast house, tortuous as a maze. 

Night fell, and I had to sit down in the shadows on one of 
my own chairs, for I would not go away. From rime to time 
I called : ** Hallo ! Hallo ! Is anyone there i 

I must have been there for certainly more than an hour 
when I heard steps, light, slow footsteps, I don’t know where. 

I was on the point of fleeing, but taking heart, I called once 
more and saw a light in an adjoining room. 

“ Who is there ? said a voice. 

I replied 2 A customer.” 

The answer came 2 

“ It is very late to come into shops like this.” 

“ I have been waiting for more Aan an hour,” I returned. 

“ You could come back to-morrow ! ” 

“ To-morrow, I shall have left Rouen.” 

I dared not go forward, and he did not come. All the time, 

I was watching the reflection of his light on a tapestry on which 
two angels hovered above the bodies on a battle-field. It, too, 
belonged to me. I said : 

Well ! Are you coming ? ” 

He answered : 

” I am waiting for you.” 
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I rose and went towards him. 

In the middle of a large room stood a tiny man, tiny and 
very fat, fat as a freak, a hideous freak. 

He had a thin, straggling beard, chin-grown and yellowish, 
and not a hair on his head. Not a hair ! As he held his candle 
at arm’s length to see me the better, his skull looked to me 
like a little moon in this vast room cluttered with old furniture. 
His face was wrinkled and swollen, his eyes scarcely visible. 

I bargained for three chairs, which we»*e mine, and paid a 
big price for them on the spot, giving only tlie number of my 
room at the hotel. They were to be delivered before nine 
o’clock on the following morning. 

Then I went out. He accompanied me politely to ilie door. 

I at once went to the head police station, where I related the 
story of the theft of my furniture and of the discovery I had 
)u$t made. 

He immediately asked for information by telegram from cliv 
Department which had had charge of the burglary, asking me 
to wait for the reply. An hour later a quite satisfactory answer 
arrived. 

I shall have this man arrested and questioned at once,” the 
chief told the, “ for he may possibly have been suspicious 
made away with your belongings. If you dine and c<)me back 
m a couple of hours, I will have him here and make him undergo 
a fresh examination in your presence.” 

” Most certainly, sir. My warmest thanks. ...” 

I went to my hotel and dined with a better appeiiie than I 
could have believed possible. Still, 1 was contented enougli. 
^ey had him. Two hours later I went back to the chief 
inspector, who was waiting for me. 

” Well, sir,” he said, as soon as he saw me, ” they haven’t 
found your man. My fellows haven’t been able to put iheir 
hands on him ! ” 

” Ah 1 ** I felt that I should faint. ” Bur . . . you have 
found his house all right ? ” I asked. 
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“ Quite. It will be watched and held until he comes back. 
But as for himself, vanished ! 

“ Vanished ? ” 

“ Vanished. Usually he spends the evenings with his neigh- 
bour, herself a dealer, a queer old witch, Widow Bidoin. She 
has not seen him this evening and can give no information 
about him. We must wait till to-morrow.” 

I departed. How sinister, ho^* disturbing, how haunted the 
streets of Rouen seemed to me ! 

I slept badly enough, with nightmares to drag me out of 
each bout of sleep. As I did not want to appear either too 
worried or in too much haste, I waited on the following day 
until ten o’clock before going to the police station. 

The dealer had not appeared. His shop was <still shut. 

The inspector said to me : 

” I have taken all the necessary steps. The Department has 
charge of the affair ; we will go off together to this shop and 
have it opened, and you shall point out your belongings to me.” 

We were driven there in a carriage. Some policemen with 
a locksmith were posted in front of the shop door, which stood 
open. 

Wlien I entered, I found neither my wardrobe, my arm- 
chairs, nor my tables, nor anything — nothing of what had 
furnished my house — absolutely nothing, even though on the 
previous evening I could not move a step without meeting one^ 
of my pieces. 

The inspector, surprised, at first looked at me with distrust. 

“ Good God, sir ! ” I said, ” the disappearance of this furni- 
ture coincides amazingly with the disappearance of the dealer. 

He smiled : 

” True enough. You were wrong to buy and pay for those 
things of yours yesterday. It put him on his guard ! ” 

I replied : 

“ ^J^^at seems incomprehensible to me is that all the places 
where my furniture stood are now occupied by other pieces 1 ” 
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“ Oh,” answered the inspector, ” he had the whole night, 
and accomplices too, no doubt. This house probably com- 
municates with its neighbours. Never mind, sir, I am going 
to move very quickly in this matter. This rogue won’t keep 
out of our hands very long, now we hold his retreat ! ” 


Ah, my heart, my poor heart, how it was beating. 


I stayed in Rouen for a fortnight. The man did not return. 
My God ! My God 1 Is there any man alive who could con- 
found, could overreach him ? Then on the morning of the 
sixteenth day, I received from my gardener, the caretaker of 
my pillaged and still empty house, the following strange letter ; 

Slfl,— r 

I beg to inform you that last night there occurred some- 
thing which no one can fathom, the police no more than 
ourselves. All the furniture has come back, everything with- 
out exception, down to the very smallest objects. The house 
is now exactly the same as it was on the night of the burglary. 
It is enough to drive one off one’s head. It happened during 
the night of Fiiday-Saturday. The drive is cut up as if they 
had dragged everything from the gate to the door — exactly 
as it was on the day of the disappearance. 

We await you, sir, while remaining, 

Your obedient servant, 

Philippe Rajdin. 


re J 


Ah, no, no, no, no ! I will never go back thci 
I took the letter to the police inspector. 

"This restitution has been made very skilfully,” he said. 
” Let’s pretend to do nothing now. We’ll catch our man one 
of those days.” 
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But he is not caught. No. They liaven’t got him, and I 
am as afraid of him now as if he was a wild beast lurking 
behind me. 

Not to be found ! He is not to be found, this moon-headed 
monster. Never will he be caught. He will never again come 
back to liis house. What does that matter to him ! I am the 
only person who could confront him, and I will not. 

I will not ! I will not ! I will not ! 

And if he returns, if he comes back to his shop, who could 
prove that my furniture was in his place Mine is the only 
evidence against him ; and 1 am well aware that it is regarded 
with suspicion. 

Oh, no, such a life was no longer bearable. And I could 
not keep the secret of what 1 had seen. I could not go on 
living like anyone else with the dread that such happenings 
would begin again. 

I went to see the doctor in cha^e of this private asylum, and 
told him the whole story. 

After questioning me for a long time, he said ; 

“ Would you be willing to remain here for some time ? 

Very willing.'* 

“ You have means ? ** 

** Yes.** 

“You would like separate quarters ? *’ 

“ Yes.*’ 

“ Would you care to see friends ? ’* 

“ No, not a soul. The man from Rouen might dare, for 
vengeance* sake, to follow me here.” 

And I have been alone, alone, quite alone, for three months. 

I am almost at peace. I have only one fear. . . . Suppose the 
antique-dealer went mad . . . and suppose they brought him 
to this retreat. • . . The prisons themselves are not safe. . . . 
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At four o’clock that day, as usual, ALtKANDtlX CAML 
round to the front of Maramballe’s little house v, iih the three- 
wheeled invalid carriage in which, by tlie doctor’s orders, lie 
took his helpless old mistress out until six o’clock every day. 

When he had propped the light carriage against the step at 
the exact spot from which he could easily help the siout old 
lady in, he returned to the house and soon an angry voice was 
heard— -a hoarse, old soldier’s voice— cursing : it uas liie voice 
of the master of the house, Captain Joseph Maramballe, fc»nnerly 
of the infantry. 

Then followed a noise of slammed doors, upset chairs and 
hasty footsteps, then a silence; and after a Icr moments, 
Alexander appeared in the doorway, holding up Mmc Ma’am- 
balle with all his strength, for the walk do^nacairs had quite 
exhausted the old lady. When, after a certain amount of 
trouble, she had been settled in the wheeled chair, Alexander 
took hold of the handle at tl^e back and startetl off in rhe 
direction of the river-bank. 

This was their usual way of crossing the small nnvn, ihrtujgh 
which they passed amid respectful greetings that were acldre' sed, 
perhaps, as much to the servant as to the old lady, for if ‘'lie was 
loved and looked up to by every one, he, this old troijpei wuh 
his white, patriarchal beard, was considered the model sejvatu. 

The July sun shone down into the streets w ith cruel violefjce, 
bathing the low houses in a light made sad by its power and 
crudity. Dogs were asleep on the pavement in the line oi 
shadow thrown by the walls, and Alcxaiider, rather out of 
breath, hurried to reach the avenue tliat led to the bank of the 
river, as quickly as possible. 
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Mme Maramballe dozed under her white parasol, the point 
of which swayed to and fro against tlie man’s impassive face. 

As they reached the avenue of limes, whose shade thoroughly 

woke her up, she said good-naturedly : _ 

“ Not so fast, ray good fellow, you will kill yourself in 

this heat/' . , ..j 

It never occurred to the kind-hearted woman, in her 
selfishness, that she now wanted to go slower because she had 

reached the shelter of the leaves. 

Near the road over which the old limes formed an arch,^e 
winding Navette flowed between two willow-hedges. The 
chuckle of the eddies, of water splashing over the rocks and ot 
the sudden twists of the current, cast over the promenade a 
low song of moving water that mingled with the freshness of 

the moisture-laden air. j u 

When she had thoroughly breathed and savoured the green, 

cool charm of the place, Mme Maramballe sad : 

“ Now I feel better. But he got out of bed the wrong side 

this morning.” 

Alexander replied : 

» Indeed he did, Madame.” , , . . 

He had been in their service for thirty-five years, first as 

officer’s orderly, then as an ordinary valet, having been un- 
willing to leave his master ; now- for six years he had wheeled 
his mfstress every afternoon through the narrow roads round 

^VhiTlong, devoted service, and then this daily companion- 
ship had e^stablished a certain familiarity between the old 
lady and the old servant, affectionate on her part, deferential 

°”Thev discussed household affairs as between eqiwls. Their 

bnlliantly, run its course without promotion, and ended wi - 
out glory. 
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Mme Maramballe resumed the conversation : 

“ Yes, he certainly got out of bed the wrong side, it has 
happened too often since he left the army/’ 

With a sigh Alexander completed his mistress’s thought : 

“ Oh I Madame may say that it happens to him every day, 
and did even before he left the army.” 

** That is true. But he has had no luck, the poor man. He 
started by an act of bravery for which he was decorated when 
only twenty, then from the age of twenty to that of fifty he 
never rose higher than the rank of captain, although at the 
start he had counted on being at least a colonel when he 
retired.” 

“After all, Madame may say it is his own fault. Had he 
not always been about as gentle as a riding- whip, his superiors 
would have liked him better and used their influence in his 
favour. It’s no good being cranky, you must please people if 
you want to get on.” 

“ That he should treat us like that, well, that is our own 
fault, because it suits u$ to stay with him, but it is a different 
matter for others.” 

Mme Maramballe was thinking. Every day for years and 
years she had thought about the brutality of the man she 
married long ago, because he was a fine-looking officer, decor- 
ated quite young, with a brilliant future, so every one said. 
What mistakes one can make in life 1 

She said gently : 

“ Let us stop awhile, my poor Alexander, you must have a 
rest on your seat.” 

The seat was a small one, partly rotted away, placed at the 
turning of the avenue for the use of Sunday visitors. When 
they came this way Alexander always had a short rest on the 
seat. 

He sat down, holding his fine, while, fan-shaped beard in 
his hands with a simple gesture full of pride ; he grasped it 
tightly, then slid his closed fingers down to the bottom, which 
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he held over the pit of his stomach for a few minutes, as if he 
wanted to fasten it there, and show off the great length of his 
growth. 

Mme Maramballe resumed : 

** As for me, I married him : it is only just and natural that 
I should bear with his unkindness, but what i cannot under« 
stand is that you put up with it too, my good Alexander 1 
He gave a slight shrug of his shoulders, saying : 

“ Oh, me . . . Madame/* 

She added : 

‘‘ Really. I have often thought about it* You were his 
orderly when I married and could hardly do otherwise than 
put up with him. But since then, why have you stayed with 
us who pay $0 little and treat you so badly, when you might 
have done like others, settled down, married, had children, 
founded a family ? ** 

He repeated : 

Oh, me, Madame, that*s another question.** He stopped 
and began to pull his beard as if it were a bell ringing inside 
him, as if he wanted to pull it off ; the scared look in his eyes 
showed his embarrassment. 

Mme Maramballe followed her own line of thought ; 

“ You are nor a peasant. You have been educated. . . .** 

He interrupted her with pride : 

“ I studied to be a land-surveyor/* 

“ Then why did you stay on with us, spoiling your life.? ** 

He stammered ; 

“ Why ! Why ! It is a natural weakness of mine/* 

“ What do you mean, a natural weakness ? ” 

“ Yes, when I attach myself to anyone, I attach myself, that*s 
the end of it/* 

She laughed. 

“ Come, you are not going to make me believe that Maram- 
balle's kindness and gentleness have attached you to him for 
life.*’ 
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Ale^cander moved restlessly about on the seat, visibly em- 
barrassed, and mumbled into his long moustache : 

** It*s not him, it*s you I ** 

TTie old lady, whose sweet face was crowned by a snow- 
white ridge of curly hair that shone like swan’s feathers, care- 
fully put into curl-papers every day, gave a stare and looked at 
her servant with surprise in her eyes. 

*' Me, my poor Alexander ? How do you mean ? ** 

He looked up into the air 6rst, then to one side, il)en into 
the distance, turning his head about as shy men do when 
forced to admit some shameful secret. Then with the courage 
of a soldier ordered into the firing-line, he said : 

** It*s like this. The first time I took a letter from the 
Lieutenant to Mademoiselle, and Mademoiselle smiled at me 
and gave me a franc, that settled the matter.'* 

Not understanding, she insisted : 

'* Come, come, explain yourself-” 

Overcome by the terror of the criminal who knows iliat all 
is over when he confesses a crime, Alexander blurted out : 

“ I felt drawn towards Madame. There ! ” 

She made no reply and did not look at him, while she turned 
this over in her mind. She was kind, straightforward, gentle, 
reasonable, and full of good feeling. 

She thought, in an instant, how great was the devotion of 
this unfortunate man, who had given up everyiliing to live 
near her, without saying a word. She wanted to cry. 

** Let us go back,” she said, looking serious, but was not 
angry. 

He got up, walked round to the back of the wheeled chair 
and began to push it. As they approached the village they 
saw Captain Maramballe in the middle of the road, coming 
towards them. 

As soon as he had joined them he said to his wife, obviously 
anxious to pick a quarrel : 

” What is there for dinner 
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“ A chicken and flageolets/' 

He shouted indignantly : 

“ Chicken, chicken again, always chicken, damn it ! I have 
had enough of your chickens. Can't you think of anything 
else, must you always give me the same thing to eat every 
day ? ” 

Resignedly, she replied ; 

But, my darling, you know the doctor ordered it. It is 
the best thing for your digestion. There are lots of things I 
dare not give you that you should have if you did not suffer 
from indigestion." 

Exasperated, he stood right in front of Alexander : 

If I am ill it is this brute's fault- For thirty-five years he 
has been poisoning me with his filthy cooking." 

Mme Maramballe turned her head round quickly to look at 
the old servant. Their eyes met in a glance which contained 
their mutual thanks- 
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A FKIEND HAD TOLD ME THAT IF, DURING MY TRAVELS IN 
Algeria, 1 happened to be near Bordj^Ebbaba, I was to be sure 
to visit his old friend Auballe, who had settled down there. 

These names had passed from my mind, and ilic settler was 
far from my thoughts, when by pure chance 1 came across him. 

For a month I had been roaming afoot over that magnificent 
country which stretches from Algiers to ChercheU, Orleansville 
and Tiaret. The region is both barren and wooded, bmli im- 
posing and friendly. Between the mountains dense forests of 
pines clothe narrow valleys through which die winter torrents 
rush. Enormous trees fallen across the ravine serve as bridges 
for the Arabs, and support a mass of creepers which twine 
around their dead trunks and deck them anew with life. In 
Ae secluded folds of the mountains there are dells awe-inspiring 
in their beauty, and streamlets whose level banks, covered witli 
rose-bay, delight the eye with their inconceivable charm. 

But my sweetest memories of the journey are those of my 
afternoon walks along the shady roads over those undulating 
hills, from which one overlooks a vast, russet-brown expanse 
of rolling country, stretching from the bluish sea to the mountain 
range of the Ouarsenis, crowned by the cedar forests of Teniet- 
el-Haad. 

On the day I was speaking of, I had lost my way. I had 
climbed up to a crest from which 1 could see, above a line of 
hills, the wide plain of the Mitidja, and far in the backg:ound, 
on the summit of another range of mountains, almost invisible 
in the distance, that strange monument called the Christians’ 
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Tomb, tile burying-place, so they say, of a family of Mauri- 
tanian kings. I went down the other side, towards the South, 
while before me, stretching as far as the peaks upreared against 
the clear sky on the edge of the desert, there appeared a broken 
country, high and tawny, as if all the hills were covered with 
lion skins sewn together. Here and there, higher than the rest, 
rose a yellowish, pointed hummock, like the hairy back of a 
camel. 

I walked rapidly, light-hearted, as one feels when following 
the intricate windings of a mountain path. Life has no burdens 
during these vigorous tramps in the keen mountain air; body 
and soul, thoughts and cares alike, all cease to trouble. That 
day I was oblivious of all the cares that oppress and torture 
our lives, oblivious of everything but the joy of that descent. 
In the distance! discerned Arab encampments, brown, pointed 
tents, clinging to the ground like shellfish to the rocks, or little 
cabins, mere huts made of branches, from which a grey smoke 
issued. White forms, men or women, wandered slowly about, 
and the bells of the herds sounded thinly in the evening air. 

The arbutuses along my path drooped under their curious load, 
and spattered the road with their purple fruit. They looked 
like martyred trees from which a bloody sweat dripped, for at the 
end of each branch hung a red spot like a drop of blood. 

The soil around them was covered with this scarlet rain, 
and the fruit trodden underfoot left gory stains on the ground. 
Now and again, springing upwards as I went along, I gathered 
some of the ripest and ate them. 

Now all the valleys were filling with a white mist which 
rose slowly like the steam from a bull’s flanks, and above the 
mountains which rose on the horizon, bordering the Sahara, 
flamed a sunset like an illuminated missal. Long streaks of 
gold alternated with streaks of blood-red (more blood ; the 
whole story of man is blood and gold !), while here and there, 
between the streaks, a narrow owning yielded a glimpse of a 
greenish-blue sky, infinitely far, like a dream. 
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Oh ! how fax I was, how far from everything and everybody 
connected with a town-dweller’s life, even far from myself, a 
kind of wandering being, without consciousness or tliought, 
merely seeing things as I went along and liking what I saw ; 
far also from the road I had planned to follow and which i 
had forgotten about, for with the approach of night I realised 
that I was lost. 

Darkness fell upon the land like a pall, and I could see 
nothing in front of me but the mountain looming in the distance. 
Seeing tents in a valley, I went down to them, and endeavoured 
to make the first Arab I met understand where 1 wanted tu go. 
I cannot tell whether he guessed my meaning, but he replied 
at great length in a tongue of which I understood not a word. 
In despair, I had made up my mind to spend il^e night near 
the camp, wrapped in a rug, when amongst the strange words 
which came from his mouth, I thought I recognised the name 
of Bordj-Ebbaba. 

“ Bordj-Ebbaba ? ” I repeated, and he replied : ** Yes, yes ! ” 

I showed him two francs, a fortune to him, and he started 
off, I following him. Long, long, in iJ^e darkness of the night, 
I followed this pale phantom who hurried bare-footed bef^ore 
me over stony paths on which I continually stumbled. 

Suddenly a light appeared. We came to the door of a white 
house, a kind of small fort, straight- walled and with no windows 
on the outside. I knocked, and the howling of dogs came from 
within. A Frenchman’s voice inquired : “ Who is there ? ” 
Does M. Auballe live here f ” I replied. 

The door opened, and I was face to face with M. Auballe 
himself, a tall, fair-haired fellow, down at heel, a pipe in his 
mouth, looking like a good-natured Hercules. 

I introduced myself, and he held out both hands to me, 
sa>dng : “ Make yourself at home, sir.” 

A quarter of an hour later I was dining exceedingly wtH 
opposite my host, who continued to smoke. 
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I knew his story. After having wasted a considerable fortune 
on women, he had invested all he had left in an Algerian estate, 
and liad planted a vineyard. The vines were doing well ; he 
was happy, and looked serene and self-satisfied. 1 could not 
understand how this gay Parisian had been able to get used to 
this monotonous, solitary life, and I questioned him about it. 

“ How long have you been here ? ” I asked. 

“ Nine years/* 

“ Don*t you get terrible fits of depression ? 

“ No, one gets reconciled to this country, and then ends by 
liking it. You would scarcely believe how it grips people by 
means of a host of trivial anim^ instincts that we are unconscious 
of in ourselves. At first we become attached to it by the subtle, 
inexplicable satisfaction of our senses. The air and the climate 
conquer our bodies, in spite of ourselves, and the cheerful 
sunlight which floods the country keeps the mind clear and 
peaceful, easily. Through our eyes it pours into us continuously, 
and you might truly say that it purges the darkest recesses of 
the soul.*' 

“ And women ? " I asked. 

“ Ah ! one misses them a little." 

“ Only a little ? 

My God ! Yes— a little. For even amongst the tribes, 
one always finds accommodating natives who wish to copy 
European ways." 

He turned to the Arab who was waiting on me, a tall, dark 
fellow with black eyes gleaming under his turban, and said : 

“ Leave us, Mohammed ; I will call you when I want you. 

Then, turning to me, he explained : 

He understands French, and I am going to tell you a story 
in which he plays a great part." 

On Mohammed's departure he began : 

“ I had been here about four years, and was still very litue 
at home in this country, whose language I was only just be- 
ginning to stammer ; I was compelled from time to time to 
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spend several days in Algiers to avoid breaking right away 
from the pleasures — the pleasures that have cost me so dear. 

I had bought this farmhouse, a ‘ bordj/ as diey call it, an 
old fortified guard*house, some hundreds of yards from the 
native encampment whose men I employ in my fields. From 
this tribe — a branch of the tribe of Ulad Taadja— I had chosen 
for my personal servant a strapping fellow, Mohammed ben 
Lam*har, whom you saw just now, and he soon became ex- 
tremely devoted to me. As he did not like sleeping in a house, 
being unaccustomed to this, he pitched his tent a few steps 
from the door, so that I could call him from my window. 

“ My life, well, you can guess it. Ail day 1 supervised the 
clearing and planting, I shot a little, and dined with tlie officers 
of the neighbouring stations, or they came to dine with me. 

** As for . . . amusements — you have heard about those. 
Algiers supplied the best of them ; and now and again an 
accommodating and sympathetic Arab would stop me in the 
middle of a walk, to suggest that he should bring me home a 
native woman in the evening. Sometimes I accepted his offer, 
but more often I refused, thinking of the trouble that might 
follow. 

“ One evening in early summer, on returning from a tour 
of inspection around the fields, I wanted Mohammed, and 
entered his tent without calling, as I often did. 

On a big, red, woollen Jebel-Amour rug, thick and soft 
as a mattress, a woman was sleeping, a girl, almost nude, with 
crossed over her eyes. Her white body, gleaming in 
the light admitted through the raised flap, seemed to me to be 
one of the most perfect specimens of the human race I had 
ever seen. Round here women are very beautiful, tall and 
uncommonly graceful in form and features. 

Somewhat confused, I dropped the flap of the tent and 
returned to the house. 

1 am very fond of women. That lightning vision had 
pierced me through and through, kindling again in my blood 
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the old, formidable ardour which had obliged me to leave 
France. It was a warm evening in July, and I spent nearly 
the whole night at the window, my eyes Axed on the dark 
shadow on the ground which was Mohammed*s tent. 

“ Wlien he came into my room the next day, I looked him 
full in the face, and he lowered his head like a man who feels 
ashamed and guilty. Did he guess what I knew f 

“ I asked him bluntly ; ‘ So you are married, Mohammed ? ' 

** I saw him blush, and he stammered : 

“ ‘ No, sir.* 

“ I made him speak French and teach me Arabic, and the 
result was one of the most incoherent jumbles imaginable. 

“ * Then why is there a woman under your roof ? ’ I retorted. 

“ * She is from the South,' he murmured. 

‘ Ah ! she is from the South. That does not tell me how 
she comes to be in your tent.’ 

“ Without answering my question, he continued : 

“ ‘ She is very pretty.’ 

** ‘ Yes, indeed ! Well, the next lime you have a very pretty 
woman from the South to stay with you, please show her into my 
cabin and not into yours. Do you understand, Mohammed f ' 

** He replied very eamesdy : ‘ Yes, sir.’ 

“ I must confess that during the whole day my feelings 
were dominated by the memory of that Arab girl lying on the 
red rug, and on my way back to dinner, I wanted to go into 
Mohammed’s tent again. In the evening he waited on me as 
usual, coming and going with impassive face, and I was often 
on the point of asking whether he was going to keep this very 
pretty Southern maiden for long under his camel-skin roof. 

About nine o’clock, still haunted by the lure of the female, 
which is as tenacious as the hunting instinct in dogs, I went 
out for a breath of air, taking a short walk in the direction of 
the brown canvas tent, through which I could see the bright 
Aame of a lamp. Then I wandered further away, lest Mohammed 
should And me near his quarters. 
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** On returning an hour later, 1 saw clearly his characteristic 
prohle in silhouette on the tent. Then, taking my key from 
my pocket, I made my way into the bordj where there slept, 
besides myself, my steward, rwo French labourers and an old 
cook brought from Algiers. 

“ I went upstairs and was surprised to notice a streak of 
light under my door, I opened it, and saw facing me, seated 
on a wicker-chair beside the table on which a candle was 
burning, a girl with the face of a statue, quietly wailing for me, 
and weaHng all the silver trinkets which the women of the 
South wear on legs and arms, on die iliroat and even on the 
stomach. Her eyes, dilated by the use of kohl, gazed at me ; 
her forehead, her cheeks and her chin were studded with /our 
little blue marks delicately tattooed on the skin. Her arms, 
loaded with bangles, rested on her thighs, which were covered 
by a kind of red silk jibbah which hung from her slioulders. 

‘ Seeing me come in, she stood upright before me, covered 
with her barbarous jewellery, in an attitude of proud submission. 

‘ What are you doing here ? " I said to her in Arabic. 

‘ I am here because I was told to come.* 

‘ Who told you to come ? ’ 

Mohammed.* 

All right. Sit down.* 

She sat down and lowered her eyes, while I stood looking 
at her. 


She had an unusual face: regular, refined features with a 
Mightly animal expression, but mystical like that of a Buddlu. 
Her thick lips, coloured with a kind of reddish bloom wiuch 
was also apparent elsewhere on her skin, pointed tt> a slight 
mixture of Negro blood, although her hands and arms were 
irreproachably white. 

Perplexed, tempted and embarrassed, I felt doubtful as to 
what I ought to do. In order to gain time, and to give myself 
an opportunity to consider the problem, 1 asked further ques- 
tions about her origin^ her arrival in this country and h^r 
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connection with Mohammed. But she only answered those 
which least interested me, and I found it impossible to ascertain 
why or when she had come, with what object, on whose orders, 
or what had taken place between her and my servant. 

“ Just as I was going to tell her to return to Mohammed's 
tent, she apparendy anticipated my words, suddenly drew her- 
self up, and raising her bare arms, while the tinkling bracelets 
slid in a mass towards her shoulders, she clasped her hands 
behind my neck and drew me towards her with an air of 
entreaty and irresistible wilfulness. 

Her eyes, burning with the desire to bewitch, with that 
need of conquest that imparts a feline fascinadon to a woman’s 
immodest gaze, appealed to me, capdvated me, robbed me of 
all power of resistance, and roused me to an impetuous passion. 
It was a short, silent and violent struggle, carried on through 
the medium of the eyes alone, the eternal struggle between the 
primirive man and woman, in which man is always conquered. 

‘‘ Her hands behind my head drew me, with slow, increasing, 
irresistible pressure, towards her smiling red lips, to which I 
suddenly pressed mine, holding her close to me, while the 
silver bangles, from her throat to her feet, jingled under the 
pressure. 

She was as wiry, supple and healthy as an animal, with 
the tricks and movements, the grace and even the scent of a 
gazelle, which gave her kisses a rare, indescribable flavour, as 
foreign to my senses as a taste of some tropical fruit, 

‘‘ After a while ... I say after a while, it was perhaps as 
dawn was breaking, I decided to send her away, thinking that 
she would go just as she had come. I had not yet considered 
what I should do with her, or what she would do with me. 
But as soon as she understood my intention, she murmured : 

“ ‘ If you send me away, where would you have me go? 
I will have to sleep out of doors, in the dark. Let me sleep on 
the carpet at the foot of your bed.* 

“ What could I say ? What could I do ? I reflected that 
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Mohammed) in his turn, was doubtless watching tlie lighted 
window of my room) and all kinds of problems, which had not 
occurred to me in the embarrassment of the first few moments, 
now confronted me. 

* Stay here/ I said ; ‘ We must talk it over.' 

“ My decision was made almost immediately. Since this girl 
had been thrown into my arms, I would keep her as a kind of 
slave mistress, hidden in my house, like the women of the 
harems. When she no longer pleased me, it would always be 
easy to get rid of her somehow, for in Africa these creatures 
belong to us almost body and soul. 

** ‘ I will be kind to you,' I said, ‘ I will treat you well, but 
I want to know who you are, and where you come from.* 

“ She understood that she had to tell me something, and 
related her story to me, or rather a story, for she was probably 
lying from beginning to end, as Arabs invariably do, witli or 
without a motive. 

** The habit of lying is one of the most surprising and in- 
comprehensible features of the native character. These people 
who are so steeped in Islamlsm that it forms a part of them, 
governs their instincts, modifies their racial characteristics and 
differentiates them from others in mental outlook as much as 
the colour of the skin differentiates the Negro from the white 
man, are liars to the backbone, to such an extent that one can 
never believe what they say. Do they owe it to their religion ? 

I cannot say. One must have lived among them to understand 
to what a degree falsehood forms a part of their whole existence 
a kind of second nature, a necessity of life. 

** She told me, then, that she was a daughter of a Caid of 
Ouled Sidi Cheik and of a woman captured by him In a raid 
on the Touaregs. This woman must have been a black slave, 
or at least the offspring of an earlier mixture of Arab and 
Negro blood. It is well known that Negresses are highly 
pri^^d in harems, where they play ilie pan of aphrodisiacs. 

Nothing of this origin was evident except in the purplish 
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colour of her lips and the dark flush on her long supple breasts. 
The rest belonged to the beautiful Southern race, white and 
slender, her features as simple and regular as the head of an 
Indian image, a likeness which was enhanced by her wide- 
set eyes. 

” Of her real life I could get no exact information. She 
described it to me in disconnected trifles which seemed to pour 
haphazard from a confused memory, mingled with delightfully 
childish remarks, a whole picture of nomad life bom of the 
brain of a squirrel which leaped from tent to tent, from camp 
to camp and from tribe to tribe. 

“ All this was narrated with the serious air which this strange 
race always preserves, with the expression of an idol descending 
to gossip, and with a rather comical gravity. 

“ When she had finished, I realised that I had absorbed 
nothing of her long story, full of trifling incidents stored up in 
her nimble brain, and I wondered whether she had not been 
merely playing with me in this meaningless and serious gossip, 
which left me no wiser than before about her or any event in 
her life. 

“ I reflected on this conquered race in the midst of whom 
we settle, or rather, who settle in the midst of us, whose 
language we are beginning to speak, whose everyday life we 
see going on under the flimsy canvas of their tents, on whom 
we impose our laws, our relations and our customs, and of 
whom we know nothing, nothing at all, as though we were 
not there, as though we had not been watching little else for 
nearly sixty years. We no more know what happens under 
that hut of branches or under that little cone of cloth anchored 
to the ground with stakes, than we know what the so-called 
civilised Arabs in the Moorish houses in Algiers do or think. 
Behind the whitewashed walls of their city dwellings, behind 
the leafy screens of their huts or behind the brown curtain of 
camel skin flapping in the wind, they live on our thresholds 
unknown, mysterious, sly and untrustworthy, smiling and 
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impenetrable in their submission. Believe me, when I look at 
the neighbouring encampment from a distance through my 
field-glasses, I find that they have superstitions, ceremonies, 
and innumerable customs still unknown and not even suspected 
by us I Never, perhaps, has a race conquered by force been 
able to escape so completely from any eflective domination, 
nloral influence or persistent but useless inquiry on die part of 
their conquerors, 

‘ I suddenly felt, as never before, that secret and impassable 
bvrier which Nature has mysteriously erected between die races, 
raised between me and that Arab girl who had given herself, 
offered herself to me, become mine, 

jinking of it for die first time, 1 asked her : 

What is your name ? ' 

She had been silent for some minutes, and I saw* her start 
involuntarily as if she had forgotten that I was diere. Then 
1 saw in her eyes, lifted to mine, diat die short interval had 
^en sufficient for sleep to claim her, a sudden, irresistible 
slumber, almost overwhelming, like everything that seizes the 
changing fancies of women. 

^ She replied dully, stifling a yawn : ' Allouma.' 

You want to go to sleep ? * I continued. 

Yes,^ she replied. 

^ Very well, then, sleep,* I said. 

She quietly stretched herself by my side, lying face down, 
her forehead resting on her crossed arms, and 1 felt almost 
at once that her primitive, fugitive thoughts had vanished in 
sleep. 

As for me, lying near her, I began to wonder why Moham- 
med had given her to me. Had he played the part of the 
generous and self-sacrificing servant who gives up the woman 
e had taken for himself, or had he acted on an idea more 
complex and practical in thus giving up to me this girl who liad 
en my fancy ? An Arab, where women are concerned, has 
c most rigorous standards, coupled with the most inexplicable 
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tolerance, and one can understand his stem yet easy-going 
morality no better than his other feelings. Perhaps in my 
chance entry into his tent I had forestalled the kindly intentions 
of this thoughtful servant who had intended for me this woman, 
his friend, perhaps even his mistress. 

“ Tormented by all these possibilities, I became so tired that, 
in my turn, I gradually fell into a deep slumber. 

“ The creaking of my door aroused me ; Mohammed was 
coming in to wake me as he did every morning. He opened 
the window, through which a flood of daylight poured, lighting 
up the figure of Allouma still asleep on the bed ; then he 
gathered up my trousers, waistcoat and jacket from the floor 
in order to brush them. He did not look at the woman lying 
by my side, he did not even appear to notice that she was 
there, and his gravity, his demeanour and his expression were 
the same as usual. But the light and movement, the slight 
patter of the man’s bare feet, and the feeling of the fresh air on 
her skin and in her lungs roused Allouma from her torpor. 
She stretched her arms, turned over and opened her eyes, 
looked at me and at Mohammed with the same indifference, 
and sat up. Then she murmured : 

‘“lam hungry now.’ 

“ ‘ What will you have to eat > ’ I inquired. 

“ ■ Kahoua.’ ^ 

“ ‘ Coffee with bread and butter ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes.’ 

“ Mohammed, standing near our bed, my clothes over his 
arm, waited for orders. 

“ ‘ Bring something to eat for Allouma and myself, I told 
him, and he went out without the least trace of astonishment 
or annoyance on his face. 

“ When he had gone, I asked the girl 

“ ‘ Do you wish to live in my house ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes.’ 


t An Arab dish. 
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“ ‘ I will give you a room for yourself, and a woman to 
wait on you.’ 

* You are generous, and I am grateful for it/ 

But if you do not behave yourself, I will send you away 
from here/ 

** ‘ I will do anything you want of me.’ 

She took my hand and kissed it, in token of submission. 

Mohammed returned, bringing a tray with breakfast. 

* is going to live in the house,’ I told him. 

Spread some rugs in the room at the end of the passage, and 

send for the wife of Abd-el*Kader-el-Hadara to come and wait 
on her/ 

“ ‘ Yes, sir.’ 

That was all he said. 

An hour later, my beautiful Arab girl was installed in a 
wge, welUlighted room ; and when I came to see that every- 
thing was ri^t, she entreated me to give her a wardrobe with 
a ^rror on the door. I promised and left her squatting on a 
Jebel-Amour rug, a cigarette in her mouth, gossiping with the 
old Arab woman whom I had engaged, as if they had known 
each other all their lives. 


II 

a month I was very happy with her, and in a queer 
lashion I became attached to this creature of another race, who 

^med to me to be almost of another species, bom on a neigh- 
bouring planet. 

I did not love her; no, one does not love the young 
women of this primitive continent. Between them and ourselves, 
even between them and their own menfolk the Arabs, love as 
we understand it does not exist. They are too primitive, their 
eelings are insufficiently refined to arouse in our souls that 
sentimental exaltation which is the poetry of love. There is 
mental or moral intoxication blended with the physical 
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intoxication which these charming and worthless creatures 
stimulate in us. 

Yec they grip us and take possession of us just as other 
women do, but in a different way, less tenacious, less painful 
and sorrowful. 

** I cannot yet describe with any accuracy what 1 felt towards 
her. I told you a little while ago that Africa, this bare, artless 
country, devoid of all intellectual attraction, gradually over- 
comes us by an indefinable and unfailing charm, by the breath 
of its atmosphere, by the constant mildness of the early morn- 
ings and the evenings, by its delightful sunlight and by the 
feeling of well-being that it instils in us. Well, Allouma 
attracted me in the same way by numberless hidden and fas- 
cinating enticements, by die keen allurements, not of her 
caresses, for she was typically Oriental in her nonchalance, but 
of her charming unconstraint. 

** I left her absolutely free to come and go as she pleased, 
and she passed at least one afternoon out of every two in the 
neighbouring camp, amongst my native labourers' womenfolk. 
Often, too, she would spend a whole day admiring herself in 
the glazed mahogany wardrobe that I had obtained from 
Miliana. She admired herself in all conscience, standing before 
the great glass door, in which she followed her movements 
with deep and serious attention. She would walk with her 
head thrown back in order to pass judgment on her hips and 
her back, turn, move away and come back again, until, tired of 
moving about, she would sit on a hassock and contemplate her 
reflection face to face, her mind absorbed in this occupation. 

“ After a little while, I noticed that she went out nearly every 
day after breakfast, and disappeared completely undl the evening. 

“ Feeling somewhat anxious, I ask^ Mohammed whether 
he knew what she might be doing during this lengthy absence. 

“ ‘ Don’t let it trouble you,’ he replied, unconcernedly, * the 
Feast of Ramadan will soon be here. She has to carry out Her 
devotions.' 
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He also seemed delighted with the presence of Allouma in 
the house, but not once did I detect the least sign of anything 
suspicious between them, nor did they seem to be in collusion, 
or to hide anything from me. ^ 

” Sol accepted the situation, without understanding it, leaving 
the solution to the workings of time and chance. 

Often, after inspecting my fields, the vines and the clearings, 
1 would go for a long walk. You know the magnificent forests 
this part of Algeria, those almost impenetrable ravines where 
the fallen pine-trees dam the torrents, and those little dells full 
of rose-bay which from the mountain tops look like Oriental 
^rpcts spread out along die watercourses. You know that 
frequently in these woods and on these slopes, where never a 
soul seems to have penetrated, you may suddenly come across 
the snow-white dome of a koubla containing the bones of a 
lonely, humble marabout, visited at infrequent intervals by a 
few determined followers, who come from the neighbouring 
Village with candles in their pockets to light them on the tomb 
of the holy man. 


One evening, as I was returning, I passed close to one of 
these Mohammedan chapels, and glancing through die ever 
open door, I saw that a woman was praying before the shrine. 
It made a charming picture, this Arab girl bowed on the floor 
m the ruinous building, where the wind entered at will and 
piled up into yellowish heaps in the corners the withered, 
aeiicate pine-needles. I drew near to sec better, and recognised 
^louma. Absorbed in her devotions, she neither saw nor 
heard me, and continued to address the saint in a low voice, 
thinking herself alone with him, and pouring out to God’s 
servant all her troubles. Sometimes she stopped awhile to 
meditate, to remember what she had still to say, to make sure 
of forgetting none of her store of confidences ; at other limes 
she grew excited as if he had answered her, or as if he had 

advised her to do something against her will, against which slie 
was arguing. 
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“ I Stole away noiselessly, as I had come, and returned to 
dinner. 

“ In the evening I sent for her, and as she came in I saw on 
her face a thoughtful look that was not usually there. 

” ‘ Sit down there,’ I said to her, indicating a seat on the 
couch by my side. 

“ She sat down, and as I leaned towards her to kiss her, she 
drew her head back quickly. 

“ I was astonished and asked her what was the matter. 

“ ‘ It is Ramadan,’ she said. 

“ I began to laugh. 

“ ‘ And the marabout has forbidden you to allow yourself to 
be kissed during Ramadan ? ' 

“ ‘ Oh, yes 1 I am an Arab, and you are an infidel.’ 

" ‘ That would be a great sin ? ’ 

‘“Oh, yes!’ 

“ ‘ Then you have eaten nothing all day, until sunset r 

“ ‘ No, nothing.’ 

“ ‘ But after sunset you had something to eat ? ’ 

“‘Yes.’ ^ . 

“ ‘ Well, then, as it is quite dark now, you need not t>e 

stricter about the rest than you are about food ? ’ 

“ She looked ruffled and hurt, and retorted with a haughtiness 
that I had not known in her before : 

“ ‘ If an Arab girl let herself be touched by an infidel during 
Ramadan, she would be accursed for ever.’ 

“ ‘ And this will last the whole month ? ’ 

“ She replied resolutely : 

“ ‘ Yes, the whole month of Ramadan.’ 

“ I put on a stem air, and said to her : 

“ ‘ Very well, you may go and spend Ramadan with your 
family.’ 

“ She seized my hands and clasped them to her, crying : 

“ ‘ Oh I I beg of you, don’t be cruel ; you shall see how 
good I will be. Let us keep Ramadan together, if you will. 
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I will look after you, I will do anything you fancy, but don’t 
be cruel.’ 

“ I could not help smiling at her quaint air of grief, and sent 
her away to bed. 

“ An hour later, as I was going to bed, there were two light 
taps on my door, so light that I scarcely heard them. 

Come in, I cried, and Allouma entered, carrying a large 
tray loaded with Arab delicacies, sweet fried croquette^, and a 
strange collection of native pastry. 

a l^^ghed, showing her fine teeth, and repeated : 

We are going to keep Ramadan together.* 

You know that the fasting which begins at dawn and ends 
at dusk, at the moment when the eye can no longer distinguish 
^tween a white and a black thread, is followed every evening 
by pnvate little feasts in which eating goes on until dawn. It 
tollows that for a native not overburdened by his conscience, 
Uamadan merely consists in transposing day and night. 
Allouma, however, was more conscientious about it. She 
placed her tray between us on the couch, and taking in her 
long slender fingers a little powdered ball, she put it in mv 
mouth, murmuring ; 

“ ‘ Eat this, it is good.* 

I munched the light cake, which was indeed excellent, and 
asked her : 


Did you make that ? * 

Yes, I did.' 

For me ? * 

‘‘ ‘ Yes, for you.’ 

‘ ‘ To enable me to tolerate Ramadan ? * 

don’t ^ unkind ! I will bring you day.’ 

What a terrible month I spent there ! a sugary, 
a ening month, full of little indulgences, temptations, fits of 
struggles against an invincible resistance. 

Beiram arrived, I celebrated 
m in my own way, and Ramadan was forgotten. 
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** A very hot summer passed, and towards the early days of 
autumn, AJlouma seemed to be preoccupied and abstracted and 
took no interest in anything. 

** One evening, when I sent for her, she was not in her room, 
and thinking that she was somewhere about the house, I sent 
someone to look for her. She had not come back, so I opened 
the window and called for Mohammed. 

“ His answer came from within the tent : 

‘ Yes, sir ? ^ 

** ‘ Do you know where Allouma is ? ’ 

** ‘ No, sir. She is not lost, is she ? ^ 

“ A few seconds later, he entered my room, so agitated that 
he could not suppress his anxiety. 

“ ‘ Allouma lost ? * he asked. 

‘ Yes, she has disappeared.’ 

" ‘ Surely not.* 

“ ‘ Go and look for her,’ I told him. 

He remained standing there, lost in thought and trying to 
grasp the situation. Xhen he entered Allouma s room, where 
her clothes were scattered in truly Oriental disorder. He 
examined everything like a policeman, or rather he snuffed 
around like a dog, and then, incapable of further effort, he 
murmured with an air of resignation : 

“ ‘ Gone ! she is gone t ’ 

“ For my part, I feared some accident, a fall down a ravine, 
a sprain, and I sent out all the men in the camp with orders to 

search until they had found her. 

They searched for her all night, the whole of the next day and 
for a week, but could discover no clue that would put us on the 
right track. I suffered, I missed her ; the house seemed empty 
and life seemed a desert. Then disturbing thoughts began to 
pass through my mind : I thought that she might have bwn 
kidnapped, or even killed. But every time I attempted to question 
Mohammed or to tell him my fears, he replied steadfasdy : 

“ ‘ No, she has gone away.’ 
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‘‘Then he added the Arab word ‘ r’ezale,’ meaning a gazelle, 
as jf to say that she ran quickly and was far away. 

Three weeks passed, and I had given up hope of ever 
^ng my Ar^ mistress again, when one morning Mohammed, 

4 aj'd said : 

Allouma has returned, sir ! * 

<« J of bed and asked him where she was. 

“ A I come in ! Look, under the tree over there ! * 

And with outstretched arm he pointed through the window 
to a whitish shadow at the foot of an olive-tree. 

1 u ^ approached diat bundle of 

Cloth which seemed to have been thrown against the twisted 
trunl^ I recognised the large dark eyes and the tattooed stars 
on the long, regular face of the wild girl who had bewitched 
me. As I advanced, I was seized by a fit of anger, a longing 
to make her suffer in revenge. 

I called to her from a distance : 

Where have you been ? ’ 

She did not reply, and remained motionless, as if she 
scaraly lived, resigned to the expected blows. 

was now standing right above her, gazing with astonish- 
ment at the rags she wore, tatters of silk and wool, grey with 
dust, and torn and filthy. 

•< ^T/!^ raised as if to a dog, I repeated : 

Where have you been ? ’ 

“ i J™™ she murmured. 

From where ? * 

“ ‘ From the tribe.’ 

“ ‘ From what tribe i ’ 

From my own.’ 

", ‘ ‘^jd you go away i ’ 

ji,,i “‘"8 diat I was not going to strike her, she plucked up a 
little courage, and said in a low voice ; 

1 . I wanted ... I could not live in the house 

“ny longer.’ 
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“ I saw tears in her eyes, and immediately I felt a foolish 
sort of pity. I stooped towards her, and on turning round to 
sit down I perceived Mohammed watching in the distance. 

“ Very gendy I condnued : 

“ ■ Come, will you tell me why you went away ? ’ 

“ Then she told me that she had long felt in her heart the 
nomad’s irresistible desire to get back to a tent, to sleep, run 
and roll on the sand, to wander from plain to plain with the 
herds, to feel nothing over her head, between the yellow stars 
of heaven and the blue stars on her face, except the thin curtain 
of worn and patched cloth through which one can see, awaken- 
ing in the night, the gleam of coundess spots of light. 

“ She pictured this to me so simply, so forcibly and so 
reasonably that I was convinced of the truth of it, and feeling 
sorry for her, I asked : 

“ ‘ Why didn’t you tell me that you wanted to go away for 
a while ? ’ 

“ ' Because you would not have liked. . . 

“ ‘ If you had promised to come back, I would have given 

you permission.’ 

“ ‘ You would not have believed me.’ 

“ Seeing that I was not angry, she laughed, and added : 

“ ‘ You see, it is all over. I have come back and here I am. 
I had to spend a few days over there. Now I have had enough : 
it is all over and done with. I have come back and I am no 
longer unhappy. I am very pleased. You are not cruel to me. 

“ ‘ Come to the house,’ I said to her. 

“ She stood up, and I took her hand, held her slender fingers ; 
and triumphant in her rags, with a jingling of bracelets, neck- 
laces and ornaments, she walked solemnly towards my house, 
where Mohammed was waiting for us. 

“ Before going in, I repeated : 

“ ‘ Allouma, if at any time you want to go home, tell me so 

and I will let you go/ 

“ ‘ You promise ? ’ she asked cautiously. 
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** ‘ Yes, I promise.* 

** ‘ I promise also. When I feel home-sick,* and she placed 
her hands on her forehead with a magnificent gesture, * I will 
tell you that I roust go yonder, and you will let me go.* 

“ I accompanied her to her room, followed by Mohammed 
bringing water, for we had not yet been able to warn the wife 
of Abd-el-Kader-eUHadara of the return of her mistress. 

“ She entered, perceived the mirror, and with joy in her face 
ran towards it as if to welcome a long-lost mother. She looked 
at herself for a few seconds, then pouted and said to the mirror, 
with a shade of annoyance : 

" ‘ Wait a minute, I have silk dresses in the wardrobe. I will 
be beautiful very soon.* 

“ I left her to flirt with her reflection in the glass. 

** Our life together went on as before, and I fell more and 
more under the strange spell, the physical allurement of this 
girl, for whom at the same time I fell a kind of paternal 
superiority. 

All went well for six months, and then I felt that she was 
again becoming nervous, restless and rather sad. One day I 
said to her ; 

Do you want to go home ? * 

“ * Yes, I should like to.' 

“ ‘ You* did not dare to tell me ? ’ 

No, I did not dare.’ 

Very well, then : you may go.* 

She seiaed my hands and kissed them as she did in all her 
outbursts of gratitude, and the next day she had disappeared. 

** As before, she returned after about three weeks, again in 
tatters, black with dust and sunburn, and satiated with the 
nomad's life, with sand and with freedom. During two years 
she went home in that way four times. 

I used to take her back cheerfully and without jealousy, 
for I felt that jealousy could not exist without love as we 
understand love in our own country. Certainly, I might very 
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well have killed her if I had caught her deceiving me, but it 
would have been rather as I would have thrashed a disobedient 
dog, from pure anger. I should not have felt that torture, that 
consuming fire, that terrible suffering that constitute jealousy 
in the North. I said just now that I might have killed her as 
I would have thrashed a disobedient dog. I loved her, indeed, 
rather as one might love a very rare animal, a dog or a horse 
that one could not replace. She was a wonderful, a delightful 
animal, in the form of a woman : nothing more. 

“ I can hardly describe what a gulf separated our souls, 
although no doubt our hearts came into contact at times and 
responded to the touch. She was a pleasant object in my 
house and in my life, one to which I had become accustomed 
and which appealed only to my physical senses. 

“ One morning Mohamm^ came into my room with a 
strange expression on his face, the anxious look an Arab’s eyes 
have, like a cat faced by a dog and preparing to flee. 

Seeing his face, I asked ; 

“ ‘ Hullo ! what is the matter } ’ 

“ * Allouma has gone away.’ 

I began to laugh. 

“ ‘ Gone ? where to ? ’ 

“ ‘ Gone right away, sir.’ 

‘‘ * What, gone right away ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes, sir.’ 

“ * You must be mad, my lad ! ’ 

“ ‘ No, sir.’ 

“ ‘ Why has she gone away ? How ? Come, explain 
yourself 1 ’ 

“ He stood still, unwilling to speak ; and then, all of a 
sudden, he gave vent to one of those typical outbursts of 
rage which we see occasionally in die street flare out between 
two fanatical Arabs, in which Oriental silence and gravity 
give place to the wildest gestures and the most ferocious 
threats. 
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In the midst of his ravings I gathered that Allouma had 
fled with my shepherd. 

I had to calm Mohammed and drag from him, one bv one, 
the full details. 


It was a long story. I understood at last that for a week 
he had been keeping watch on Allouma, who had been meeting, 
Mhind the nearby clumps of cactus or in the ravine where 
the rose-bay grew, a tramp who had been engaged as a shep- 
herd by my superintendent at the end of the month before. 

had seen her go out the night before, and he 
had not seen her come back, and he repeated, with an incensed 


air : 


* Gone, sir : she has gone for good.* 

. ^ cannot tell why, but his conviction that she had eloped 
vagabond instantly came home to me also, absolutely 
and irresisribly. It seemed absurd and improbable, yet all tlie 

more certain when one considered the irrational logic typical of 
women. ® 


WiA aching heart, and fuming with rage, I strove to 
recall this man's features, and I suddenly recollected seeing him, 
a ^^k or two before, standing on a hillock in the midst of his 
k locking at me. He was a big Bedouin whose bare 
imbs matched the colour of his rags, a typical savage brute 
^ j cheek-bones, a crooked nose, a receding chin 

thin legs, like a tall skeleton clothed in tatters, with the 
treacherous eyes of a jackal. 

I was quite certain that she had fled with this scoundrel, 
y • Because she was Allouma, a child of the desert. Another 
^ Paris, a street- walker, would have run away with mv 
coachman or with a hooligan of the slums. 

All right,' I said to Mohammed. ‘ If she has gone, so 

muc the worse for her. Leave me alone : I have some letters 
to write.' 

i* T* 

th away, surprised at my calm. I got up and opened 

c window, and began to draw in deep breaths of the stifling 
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air which the sirocco was bringing from the South. Then I 
thought to myself : 

* My God) she is a . • . woman, like many others. Can 
anyone tell why they do these things, what makes them love 
and follow a man, or leave him ? * 

“ Yes, occasionally we know : generally we do not. At 
times, we are doubtful. 

“ ^XTiy had she disappeared with that repulsive brute } Why, 
indeed ? It may have been because for practically a whole 
month the wind had been blowing from the South. 

“ A breath of wind I That was reason enough ! Did she 
know, do any of them, even the most introspective of them, 
know in most cases why they do certain things ? No more 
than a weathercock swinging in the wind. The slightest breeze 
sways the light vane of copper, iron or wood, in the same way 
that some imperceptible influence, some fleeting impression, 
stirs and guides the fickle fancy of a woman, whether she be 
from town or country, from a suburb or from the desert. 

They may realise, afterwards, if they consider it and 
understand, why they have done one thing rather than another ; 
but, at the same lime, they have no idea, for they are the play- 
things of their susceptibilities, the feather-brained slaves of 
events and environment, of chance and caprice, and of all their 
lightest whims.*’ 

M. Auballe had risen to his feet. He took a few steps, 
looked at me and laughingly said : 

“ There you have a desert love-affair ! ” 

“ What if she comes back ? ** I inquired. 

“ The wicked girl ! ” he murmured. ** Yet I should be very 
glad all the same.” 

And you would foi^ive the shepherd ? ” 

“ Well, yes. Where women are concerned, one must always 
forgive ... or ignore.” 
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In front of the building, hxlp farmhouse, half manor- 

ouse— one of those semi^feudal country dwellings of mixed 

c ancier now occupied by wealthy farmers — the dogs chained 

to the apple-trees in the courtyard were barking and howl- 

ing at the sight of the bags carried by the gamekeepers and 

€ oys. In the large dining-room-kitchen, Hautot and 

ms son, M. Bermont the tax-collector, and M. Mondarn 

ft noary, were having a bite and a mouthful of wine 

e ore they Went out shooting, for it was the first day of the 
season, ^ 

The elder Hautot, proud of his possessions, was boasting of 
ft that his guests would find in his shoot. He was a 

>g Norman, one of those powerful, ruddy, big-boned men 
who can lift a cart-load of apples on to their shoulders. Half 
gft^'tleman, rich, respected, influential, autocratic, 
W Ar insisted that his son C^sar should work up to the 
twrd form so that he might be well informed, and then he had 
8 opped his education for fear he should became a fine gentle- 
man and take no interest in the farm. 

early as tall as his father, but thinner, C^sar Hautot was a 
goo son, docile, contented, full of admiration, respect and 
wishes and opinions of the elder Hautot. 

, u tax-collector, a short, stout man whose red 

• showed a thin network of violet veins like the tributaries 
** T' j ® * river on a map, asked : 

Jwd hares — are there any hares ? " 

1 he elder Hautot replied: 
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As many as you please, especially in the hollows of 
Puysatier.” 

“ Where shall we begin ? asked the notary, a good-natured, 
stout, pale man, whose flesh bulged out in his tight-fltting, 
brand-new shooting-kit recently bought at Rouen. 

“ In that direction, through the bottoms. We will drive the 
partridges into die open and fall upon them.** 

Hauiot got up. The others followed his example, took their 
guns from the comer, examined the locks, stamped their feet 
to ease them in their boots, not yet softened by the waimth 
within. Tlien they went out, and the dogs straining at the 
leash barked and beat the air with their paws. 

They set out towards the hollows. This was a litde glen, or 
rather, a long, undulating stretch of poor land unfit for culti- 
vation, furrowed with ditches and covered with ferns— an 
excellent preserve for game. 

The sportsmen took their places, Hautot senior to the right, 
Hautot junior to the left, with the two guests in the centre. 
The keepers and game-bag carriers followed. The solemn 
moment had come when sportsmen await the first shot, their 
hearts bearing more rapidly, and their nervous fingers unable 
to leave the trigger alone. 

Suddenly there was a shot. Hautot senior had fired. They 
all stopped and saw a partridge fall out of a swift-flying covey 
and drop into a ditch covered with thick shrubs. The excited 
sportsman began to run, taking big strides, dragging aside the 
briers in his path, and disappeared into the thicket to look for 
the bird. 

Almost immediately a second shot was heard. 

“ Ha 1 Ha! the rascal,** exclaimed M. Bermont, he must 
have started a hare from the undergrowth.** 

They all waited with eyes fixed on the mass of dense under- 
wood. The notary, making a trumpet of his hands, shouted ; 

** Have you got them f *’ 

As there was no reply from the elder Hautot, C4sar, turning 
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towards the gamekeeper, said ; “ Go and Iielp liim, Joseph. 
We must keep in line. We’ll wait.” 

And Joseph, an old, dry stick of a man widi swollen, knotty 
jointe, set off at an easy pace down to the ditch, searching for a 
suii^le opening with the caution of a fox. Then, suddenly, 

e s outed t Oh, hurry up ! Hurry up ! There has been an 
* accident P* ^ 

They all hurried along and plunged through ilie briers, 
autot had fallen on his side in a faint with both hands pressed 
on his abdomen, from which long trickles of blood flowed on 
to the grass ^rough his linen jacket, wliich was tom by the 
s ot. In letting go of his gun to pick up the dead partridge 
at ay withing reach, he had dropped it, and the second 
ISC ai^e, going off in the fall, had tom open his bowels. 
f ^ ditch, undressed him, and saw a 

ng t|ul wound through which the intestines protruded. Then, 
alter binding him up as well as they could, they carried him 
ome and waited for the doctor, who had been sent for, as 
well as the priest. 

When the doctor arrived, he shook his head gravely, and turn- 
ing towards young Hautot, who was sobbing on a chair, he said : 
My poor boy, this looks bad.** 

ut when the wound was dressed, the patient moved his 
j ^ opened his mouth, then his eyes, cast around him 
a troubled, haggard glance, then appeared to be trying to recall, 
to understand, and he murmured : 

Good God, I am done for." 
pe doctor held his hand. 

‘No, no ; just a few days’ rest, it will be all right.” 
pautot resumed : 

am done for! I am tom to bits ! I know ! ” 
t nen, suddenly : 

I want to talk to my son, if there is time.** 
little bo*^ himself, C^sar was weeping, and repeufcd like a 
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“ Papa, papa, poor papa ! 

But the father said in a more determined tone : 

Come, stop crying, this is no time for tears. I have some- 
thing to say to you. Sit down there, close to me, it will soon 
he over, and I shall be easier in my mind. You others, please 
leave us alone for a minute/^ 

As soon as they were alone : 

Listen, my boy. You are twenty-four, one can talk to 
you. After all there is not such a mystery about these matters 
as we attach to them. You know that your mother has been 
dead seven years and that I am only forty-five, seeing that I 
married when I was nineteen. Is that not true ? ” 

The son stammered : 

Yes, quite true.** 

So then your mother has been dead for seven years, and 
I am still a widower. Well I a man like me cannot remain a 
widower at thirty-seven, can he ? ” 

The son replied : 

True enough.** 

Gasping for breath, very pale and his face drawn with pain, 
the father continued : 

“ God ! how I suffer ! Well, you understand. Man is not 
made to live alone, but I did not want to give your mother a 
successor, since I had promised I would not do so. Well . . . 
you understand ? ** 

** Yes, father.** 

“ Well, I kept a girl at Rouen, i8 Rue de TEperlan, the 
second door on the third floor — I am telling you all this, don*t 
forget — this young girl has been as nice as nice to me, loving, 
devoted, a real wife. You understand, my lad ? ’* 

“ Yes, fatlier.** 

Well, if I am taken, I owe her something, something 
substantial that will place her out of the reach of want. You 
understand ? ** 

“ Yes, father. * 
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I tell you she is good, really good, and but for you and the 
memory of your mother and also because we three lived here 
together in this house, I would have brought her here, and 
men married her, sure enough . . . listen . . ^ listen ... my 
lad, 1 might have made a will I have not done so ! I did 
not want to . . , you must never write things down ... not 
tlungs of that sort ... it is bad for the rightful heirs . . . thetL 
u muddles up everything ... it ruins everyone. . . . Look 
you, never go in for legal documents, never have anything to 
o ^th them. If I am rich it is because I have avoided diem 
all my life. You understand, my boy ! 

Yes, father/' 

will listen. . . , Listen close. ... So I have made no 
^ u- j to. . . . Besides, I know you, you 

are nd^hearted, you are not greedy, not stingy. I said to 
myse that when my end came, I would tell you all about it 
^ j forget the girl : Caroline Donet, 

rvue de 1 Eperlan, third floor, second door on the right, 
on t torgci. And go there directly I am gone — and see she 
does have no reason to complain. You have plenty. ... You 
spare^ it — I am leaving you well provided for. Listen I 
ou won t find her at home on week-days. She works at 
a ame Moreau's in the Rue Beauvoisine. Go on a Thursday. 

6 a ways expects me on Thursdays. It has been my day for 
IX years. Poor thing, how she will cry ! 1 tell you all this, 
th^ because I know you so well. You cannot ^ell tliese 

either to the notary or to die priest, 
ah happen, every one knows that* but no one talks 

in except when one has to. Then there are no outsiders 

e secret, nobody except the family, because a family’s die 
me^ oneself. You understand ? ” 

;; Yes, father.'' 

You promise ? " 

Yes, father." 

** You swear ? " 
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“ Yes, father.” 

“ I beg, I pray, do not forget, my boy. It means so much 
to me.” 

“ No, father.” 

“ Go yourself. I want you to make sure of everything.” 

” Yes, father.” 

”And then, you will see . . . you will see what she says. 
I can’t tell you more about it. You swear ? ” 

” Yes, father.” 

” That’s right, my boy. Embrace me. Good-bye, I am done 
for, I know it. Tell the others they may come in.” 

The son embraced his father, sobbing as he did so ; then, 
obedient as usual, he opened the door and the priest appeared 
in a white surplice carrying the holy oils. 

But the dying man had closed his eyes and refused to open 
them again, he would make no answer, he even refused to 
make any sign to show that he understood. 

The man had talked enough, he could not continue. Besides, 
he now felt quiet in his mind and wanted to die in peace. He 
felt no need to confess to the priest when he had just made his 
confession to his son who at all events belonged to the family. 

Surrounded by his friends and servants on their bended 
knees, he received the last rites, was purified, and was given 
absolution, no change of expression on his face showing that 
he still lived. 

He died towards midnight after four hours of convulsive 
movements which indicated terrible suffering. 

n 

He was buried on Tuesday, the shooting season having 
opened on Sunday. On returning home from the cemetery 
Cisar Hautot spent the rest of the day weeping. He scarcely 
slept that night and felt so sad when he awoke that he wondered 
how he could manage to go on living. 
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day Zd ^V- he must go to Rouen the following 

1’EMrlan th^. Donet, who lived at i8 Rue de 

1 ^rlan, Ae second door on the third storj'. He went on 

t? reSd so^™" bread.-as a prayer 

~ «"ded by mufierine 

to such a anything, 

AccorcW? '"‘u^ become obsessed by die set phrase. 

d’orS tf hf f about eight o’clock next day he ordered Grain- 

sSn?n« Tr? die long. 

a silk hat in^ ^ wearing a black frock-coat, 

the drcum,« strapped under his shoes. Owing to 

to protilt^r f journey s end, over his black clothes 
protect them from dust and din. 

the hIS as it was striking ten, put up as usual at 

sTbmitt^ rn iL Trois-Mari^s, 

five sont^ for^"® T5”k landlord, his wife and their 

tell them’ all ^ ^ news; then he had to 

repel thdrlff?°“f which made him shed tears, 

wealth and ” of service, thrust upon him on account of his 
Havinr luncheon, which hurt their feelings. 

cleaneT^TP'*^ ‘J" ^is hat, brushed his coat and 

noTdaring to Sfot T'l ^ 

suspicion.* recognised and of arousing 

">^tiilting"S*dIe P'^.®®' *'® 5ight of a priest, 

he asked fof help*^^ professional discretion of the priesthood, 

street to the^ri^t°^* hundred steps farther on — the second 

confused hiim*r^**j' '^P present he had felt agitated, 

i' ^nce ot the woman who had been his father’s mistress. 
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AJl the morality developed by centuries of family training, 
all that he had been taught since early childhood about women 
of loose character, the instinctive distrust that all men feel of 
these women even when they marry them, all his narrow- 
minded peasant virtue ; all combined to disturb him, to make 
him hesitate, and fill him with shame. 

But he said to himself ; I promised my father. I must not 
fail.** So he pushed the pardy-opened door of Number i8, 
discovered a dark staircase, went up three flights, saw first one 
door, then a second, then found a bell rope, which he pulled. 

The tinkle that sounded in the next room sent a shiver 
through his body. The door opened and he found himself 
face to face with a well-dressed young lady, a brunette with 
rosy cheeks, who gazed at him with eyes full of astonishment. 

He did not know what to say, and she, who suspected 
nothing and was expecting the father, did not invite him in. 
They looked at each other about thirty seconds until, at last, 
she said : 

“ What do you want, sir ? ** 

He muttered : 

“lam the young Hautot.** 

She started, turned pale, and stammered as if she had known 
him for a long time : 

“ Monsieur C#sar ? 

“ Yes.*’ 

“ Well > *’ 

“ I have a message for you from my father.” 

She exclaimed : ” My God ! ” and moved away so that he 
might enter. He closed the dOor and followed her. 

Then he caught sight of a little boy of four or five years 
playing with a cat, seated on the ground in front of a stove 
from which rose the odour of food being kept hot. 

“ Sit down,” she said. 

He sat down. She said : ” Well ? ” 

He dare not speak, he fixed his eyes on the table in the 
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tmddic of the room, that was laid for two grown-ups and a 
ciuld. He Ipoked at the chair with its back to the fire, the 
p ate, the table-napkin and glasses, tl»e bottle of red wine 
a ready opened, and the bottle of white wine still uncorked, 
lhai was his father’s chair, widi its back to the fire. They 
were expecting him. That was his bread near the fork, he 
ew that because the crust had been removed on account of 
nauiot’s bad teeth. Then, raising his eyes, lie noticed his 
a er s portrait hanging on the wall, the large photograph 
t en at Paris the year of the Exhibition, the same one that 
hu^ above the bed in the room at Ainville. 

The young woman asked again : 

* Well, Monsieur C^sar ? 

She stared at him. Her face was deathly white with anxiety, 
and she waited, her hands trembling with fear, 
rhen he picked up courage : 

Well, Miss, papa died on Sunday, the first dav of the 
season.’* 


She was too overcome to make any movement. After a 

seconds, she faltered almost inaudibly : 

Oh, ids not possible } ’* 

TJen the tears came to her eyes, and covering Iter face with 
ner hands, she burst out sobbing. 

eeing his mother cry, the little boy turned round and began 

voice. Then, understanding that the 
M caused by the unknown visitor, lie threw 

^pon C<sar, caught hold of his trousers with one hand 
fpit k ^Wns as hard as he could with the other. Cesar 

ewildered, deeply affected, thus placed between the uoman 
^o^ning for his. father, and the child who was defending his 
^ Their emotion communicated itself to him and his 
lo^talk tears, so, to regain his self-control, he began 

V >» 1. 

• ” the accident occurred on Siinda\ morning, 

t o clock.’* And he told the story in detail, as if she 
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were listening to him, mentioning the most trivial matters witli 
cliaracteristic peasant thoroughness. The child kept up its 
blows ; it was now kicking his ankles. 

When lie reached the point of Hautot’s anxiety for her, she 
heard lier name mentioned and, taking her hands from face, 
asked : 

“ Excuse me ! I was not following you. I would like to 
know — would it be a bother to you to b^in all over again ? '' 

He began die story in the same words : “ The accident 
occurred Sunday morning at eight o’clock/* 

He repeated everything, at great length, with pauses and 
occasional reflections on his own. She listened eagerly, feeling 
with a woman's keen sensitiveness the events as they were 
unfolded, and, trembling with horror, exclaimed at intervals: 

My God ! ** The boy, thinking that she was all right again, 
left off kicking C4sar and took hold of his mother’s hand, and 
listened attentively as if he understood what was happening. 

When the story was finished, young Hautot continued : 

“ Now, we’ll settle matters together according to his wishes. 
Listen ! I am well off, he has left me plenty. I don’t want you 
to have anything to complain about.” 

Site interrupted quickly : 

“ Oh ! Monsieur C6sar, not to-day. My heart is . . . An* 
other time . . . another day. , . . No, not to-day. ... If I 
accept, listen ... it is not for myself ... no, no, no, I swear. 
It is for the child. Besides, what you give will be placed to his 
account.” 

Wliereupon Cesar, feeling troubled, guessed the truth and 
stammered : 

” So then ... it is his .. . the little one ? ” 

“ Why, yes,” she said. 

The voung Hautot looked at his brotlier with confused 
feelings both intense and painful. 

After a long silence, for she was crying again, C6sar, very 
embarrassed, went on : 
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Well, Mam’s^le Donet, I am going. When would you 
like to talk this over ? ” 

She exclaimed : 

. , \ go ! don’t go ! Don’t leave me all alone 

j ^ would die of grief. I have nobody in the world, 

nobody but my little one. Oh ! what misery, what misery, 
Monsieur C^ar. Do sit down. Tell me some more. Tell 
me how he spent his time at home.” 

C^ar, .accustomed to obey, sat down again. 

She drew another chair near to his, in front of the stove on 
which the food prepared for lunch was bubbling, took Emile 
on her lap and asked C^sar hundreds of questions about his 
^ ®^“^iich simple questions about his ordinary everyday life, 

at, wthout reasoning on the subject, he felt that she had 
loved Hautot with all her poor heart. 

And by the natural association of his scanty thoughts he 
returned to the accident and began to tell her all about it again, 
same details as before. 

«^en he said j He had a hole in the stomach inio which you 
yotir two fists,” she uttered a faint cry and her eyes 
^am filled with tears. Infected by her grief, C^sar began to weep 
00, and as tears always soften the heart, he bent over Emile, 
w ose forehead was close to his own mouth, and kissed him. 

Hoovering her breath, the mother murmured : 

Poor boy, he is an orphan now.” 

And so am I,” said C^sar. 

Iney said no more. 

. suddenly the housewife’s practical instinct, accustomed to 
tnink of everything, reawakened. 

expect you have had nothing to eat this morning, Mon- 
sieur Cfcar?” ^ ^ 

No, Mam’selle.” 

Oh 1 You must be hungry. You will have a bite ? ” 

• you/* he said, ” I am not hungry ; I have been too 
worned.’* 
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She replied : 

In spite of grief one must go on living, you are surely not 
going to refuse. Then that will keep you here a little longer* 
When you are gone, I don’t know what I shall do.” 

He yielded after a little hesitation, and sitting down with 
his back to the fire, facing her, he ate some of the tripe that 
was crackling in the oven and drank a glass of red wine. But 
he would not allow her to uncork the white wine. Several 
times he wiped the child’s mouth, as he had smeared his chin 
all over with gravy. 

As he got up to go, he asked : 

“ Wlien would you like me to come back to talk the matter 
over, Mam’selle Donet? ” 

If it is all the same to you, next Thursday, Monsieur Qsar. 
I shall not waste any time that way, as I am always free on 
Thursdays.” 

“ That will suit me — next Thursday.” 

“ You will come to lunch, won’t you ? ” 

“ Oh ! as for that, I can’t promise.” 

” Well, you know, it is easier to talk when eating. Besides, 
there is more time.” 

” Well, all right. At twelve o’clock then.” 

And off he went after having kissed little Emile and shaken 
hands with Mademoiselle Donet. 


Ill 

The week seemed long to Cesar Hautot. He had never felt 
so lonely, and die solitude seemed unbearable. Hitherto he 
had lived with his father, just like his shadow, following him 
to the fields and superintending the execution of his orders ; 
and when he did leave him for a short time it was only to 
meet again at dinner. They spent their evenings silting opposite 
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eacl) other, smoking their pipes and talking about horses, cows 
or sheep ; and the handshake they exchanged every morning 
was symbolic of deep family affection. 

Now C^ar was alone. He strolled about looking on while 
the harvesters worked, expecting at any moment to see his 
father’s tall gesticulating form at the far end of a field. 
To kill time he visited his neighbours, telling all about the 
accident to those who had not already heard it and telling 
it over again to those who had. Then having reached the end 
of all that interested him, he would sit dowm at rlie side 
of the road and wonder whether this kind of life would last 
very long. 

He often thought of Mademoiselle Donei. He remembered 
her with pleasure. He had found her ladylike, gentle and good, 
exactly as his father had described her. And she was certainly 
a good girl. He was determined to do the thing handsomely 
and give her two thousand francs a year, settling the capital on 
the child. He even felt a certain pleasure at tlie prospect of 
seeing her again on the following Thursday, and making all 
the arrangements for her future. Then, alihouglj the idea of 
the brother, the little chap of five — his father’s son — did worry 
and annoy him, it also filled him with a friendly feeling. This 
illegitimate youngster, though he would never bear the name 
of Hautot, was, in a sense, a member of the family life, whom 
he might adopt or abandon as he pleased, but would always 
remind him of his father. 

So that when, on Thursday morning, he was trotting along 
the road to Rouen on Graind’orge’s back, he felt lighter-hearted, 
more at peace than he had done since his bereavement. 

On entering Mademoiselle Donet’s apartment, he saw the 
table laid as on the previous Thursday, the only difference 
being that the crust had been left on the bread. 

He shook hands with the young woman, kissed Emile on 
both cheeks and sat down feeling more or less at home, although 
his heart was heavy. Mademoiselle Donet seemed to him to 
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have grown thinner and paler. She must have wept bitterly. 
She appeared rather awkward in his presence, as if she now 
understood what she had not fell the previous week when 
under the hrst impression of her loss. She treated him with 
exaggerated respect, showing stricken humility, and waiting 
upon him witli solicitude, as if to repay by her attentions and 
devotion the kindness he had shown her. The lunch dragged 
on as they discussed the business that had brought him to the 
house. She did not want so much money. It was too much, 
far too much. She earned enough to keep herself, and she only 
wanted Emile to find a small sum awaidng him when he was 
grown up. Cisar was 6rm, and even added a present of one 
thousand francs for her mourning. 

When he had finished his coffee, she asked : 

Do you smoke 

Yes ... I have my pipe.** 

He felt in his pocket. Good heavens 1 he had forgotten it. 
He was quite miserable until she brought out his father’s pipe, 
which had been put away in a cupboard. He accepted it, took 
hold of it, recognised it and smelt it, said what a good one it 
was, in a voice choked with feeling, filled it with tobacco and 
lighted it. Then he set Emile astride on his knee and let him 
play at horses while the mother removed the table-cloth and 
put the dirty dishes aside in the bottom of the cupboard, 
intending to wash up as soon as he had gone. 

About three o’clock he got up relucilantly, very depressed 
at the idea of leaving. 

Well, Mademoiselle Donet,” he said, “ I wish you good 
afternoon. It has been a pleasure to make your further 
acquaintance.” 

She stood before him, blushing, deeply moved, and gazed at 
him while she thought of the father. 

“ Shall we never see each other again ? ” she said. 

He replied simply ; 

“ Why, yes, Mademoiselle, if it give you any pleasure.’* 
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** Indeed it will, Monsieur C^sar. Next Thursday, then, if 
tliat suits you ? ” 

Yes, Mademoiselle Donet.” 

“ You will come to lunch, without fail ? 

Well — as you are so kind, I won't refuse.” 

“It's settled then, .next Thursday, at twelve, the same as 
to-day.** 

** Thursday at twelve, Mademoiselle Donet ! ” 
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Old Antoine Boitelle’s speciality throughout the 
country was doing the dirty jobs. Whenever a cesspool had 
to be cleaned out, a manure heap removed, drains flushed, or 
any filthy old hole attended to, he was sent for. 

He would come along with the necessary implements, his 
sabots soaked in filth, and start work, whining all the time 
about his job. Then when asked why he did such repulsive 
work, he would reply resignedly : “ Well, for 
they must be fed. It pays better than anything else. He had 
fourteen children and when anyone asked what had hecome ot 
them, he would say indifferently : “ There are e^ht 8““ 
home. One is in service, and five are mamed. When asEea 
whether they were happily married he replied vivaciously: 
“ I didn’t oppose them. I have never opposed them, m any 
way. They married as they pleased. You must never 
oppose their tastes, ill comes of it. If I am a ^venger, 
it is because my parents opposed my tastes. Otherwise 1 
would have been a workman like the others. 

This is how his parents had thwarted him : 


He was a soldier then, serving his time at Havre, not more 
stupid than the others, not sharper either, but rather siraple- 

"''in Ws free time his greatest pleasure was to walk along the 
quay where the bird-dealers congregated. Somenmes alone, 
J^metimes with a friend from his own part of the country, he 
would pass slowly in front of the cages contaimng parrots with 
green backs and yellow heads from the Amazon, parrots 
grey backs and red heads from Senegal, enormous macaws that 
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looked like birds bred in hothouses with cheir gorgeous feathers^ 
their plumes, and their tufts, parakeets of 411 sizes that looked 
as if they had been painted with great care by a heavenly 

little tiny birds that hopped about, red, 
yellow, blue, variegated ; all these mingled their cries widi the 
noise of the quay, adding to the din of vessels unloading, of 
passers-by and of vehicles, the wild murmur, shrill and deafen- 
ing, of a distant, ghost-ridden forest. 

Boitelle would stop with astonishment in his eyes and wide- 
open mouth, laughing and delighted, showing his teeth to die 
cockatoo prisoners who saluted with their white or yellow 
crestt the bright red of his breeches and the copper buckle of 
>s belt. When he found a bird that could talk he asked it 
questions, and if it happened to be a day when the bird felt 
isposed to enter into conversation with him or answer his 
quesdtms, the amount of fun and amusement he carried away 
rom the interview lasted till evening. He got any amount of 
pleasure from looking at the monkeys and could imagine no 
greater luxury for a wealthy man than to keep these animals as 
one keeps cars and dogs. He had the love of the exotic in his 
ood, as others have the love of hunting, medicine or the 
hurch. He could not help going back to the quay every 
time the gates of the barracks were opened, drawn towards it 
oy an irresistible longing. 

Once, then, he had stopped, in something like ecstasy, in 
ront of an enormous macaw that was puffing out its feathers, 
sending forward and drawing itself up as if it were curtsying 
at the court of Parrotland, when he saw the door of a little 
ca 4 adjoining the bird shop open, and a young Negress appear 
^th a red kerchief on her head, sweeping the corks and sand 
*rom the floor into the street. 

Boitelle's attention was immediately divided between the 
ir and the woman, and he could not have said which of the 
bim the greater astonishment or pleasure. 

The Negress swept the dirt from the cafe into tlic street, 
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raised her eyes and, in her rum, was dazzled by the soldier’s 
uniform. Tliere she stood facing him with her broom in her 
hands as if she were presenting arms, while the macaw went 
on bowing, 

After a few seconds the soldier began to feel embarrassed at 
so much attention and went off slowly, to avoid any appearance 
of retreat. 

But lie came back. He passed the Cafe des Colonies nearly 
every day and through the window often saw the little dark- 
skinned servant handing beer or brandy to the sailors of the 
port. She often came out when she caught sight of him; 
indeed, they were soon smiling at each other like acquaintances 
although they had never spoken to each other; and Boitelle 
felt his heart stirred when he saw the dazzling row of teeth 
suddenly glitter between the girl’s dusky lips. One day he 
went in and was surprised to find that she spoke French just 
like every one else. The bottle of lemonade, of which she 
accepted a glass, remined a delightful memory to the soldier, 
and it soon became his custom to frequent the little tavern and 
drink all the syrupy mixtures he could afford. 

It was a treat for him — a perpetual joy — to watch the black 
liand of the little serving-maid pour something into his glass 
while her teeth smiled even more brightly than her eyes. 

After seeing each other in this way for two months they 
became fast friends, and Boiieile, having recovered from his 
surprise at finding that the ideals of this Negress were the same 
as those of the girls of his country, that she respected thrift, 
work, religion and good manners, loved her the more for it 
and was so infatuated that he wanted to marry her. 

This suggestion made her dance for joy. She had a little 
money left to her by an oyster-woman who had sheltered her 
when abandoned by an American captain on the quay at Havre. ' 
Tlie captain had found her when she was about six years old, 
huddled against the bales of cotton in the ship’s hold, a few 
hours after leaving New York. On reaching Havre he aban- 
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doned the little black creature hidden on board, he knew not 
how or by whom, to the care of the compassionate oyster- 
woman. >^Jen the oyster-woman died, the young Negress 
went to the Caft des Colonies as waitress 
Antoine Boitelle added : ” We shall be married if my parents 
make no objections. I wiU never do anytlung against their 
wshes, you imderstand that, never 1 I will mention it to tliem 
the first Qme I go back home.” 

The next week, having got twenty-four hours' leave, he went 

see hi$ people, who farmed a small holding at Tourteville 
near Yvetot * 

He w^ted till the meal was over, for tlie moment when 

f his parents 

^at he had found a girl so completely to his taste that no other 
s^*'**! ‘o him could possibly exist, 
rhe old people, on hearing this, became cautious and asked 

colorofters'kin «cepr, indeed, the 

She was a servant, without much money, but strong, ilirifty 
Clean, well-conducted and sensible. These were things that 
ere nwre valuable than money in the hands of a bad house- 
wte. Besides she had a few sous left her by the woman wi,o 

“P’ ® number of sous, almost a little 

owry— fifteen hundred francs in the savings bank. The old 
|»ople, won over by his account and having confidence in liis 
) dgment, gradually gave way; then he reached the ticklish 
pomt of the explanation. Laughing in a forced way, he said : 

1 nere IS only one thing that may upset you. There is not a 
^rap of white about her.” They could not understand what 
ne meant and he was obliged to explain at length and with 
m^y precautions, so as to avoid shocking them, that she 
^longed to the dark race of which they had only seen samples 
in ^ coloured picture-books. 

Then they became anxious, perplexed, alarmed as if he had 

proposed to marry the Devil. 
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The mother said : “ Black ? How mucli of her ? Is she all 
black ? ” 

He replied : Why, yes ; black all over, just as you are 
while all over ! ” 

The father said : Black ? Is she as black as the kettle } 

The son answered : ** Perhaps a little bit less I She is black 
but not nastily black. The curb's cassock is black enough but 
it is no uglier than a white surplice/* 

The father said : “ Are there any blacker than she is in her 
own country ? ” 

The son, with an air of conviedon, exclaimed ; “ Certainly 1 ” 

But the old man shook his head. 

“ That must be nasty/* 

** It’s no nastier than anything else, you soon get accustomed 
to it/* 

The mother asked : ** They don’t soil their underwear more 
than others, those creatures ? ” 

No more than you do, it*s the colour of her skin.*’ 

After a great many more quesdons it was agreed that the old 
people should see the girl before taking any decision, and that 
the young fellow, whose military service would be finished in 
another month, should bring her to the house so that they 
miglit pass judgment upon her; then they could talk the 
matter over and decide whether she was too dark to be received 
into the Boitelle family. 

Antoine accordingly announced that on Sunday, the 22nd of 
May, the day of his discharge, he would start for Tourieville 
with his sweetheart. 

For the visit to her lover*s parents she had put on her most 
beautiful and most showy clothes, in which yellow, red and blue 
predominated, $0 that she looked as if decorated for a national 
ftte. 

At Havre station everybody stared at her, and Boitelle was 
proud of being seen arm-in-arm with a person who attracted 
so much attention. Then, in the third-class carriage, seated 
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beside him, she caused such surprise among die peasants that 
those in the adjoining compartments stood up on the seats to 
have a good look at her over the wooden partition that divided 
the carriage. One cliild, frightened at her appearance, began 
to cry, another hid its face in its mother‘s apron. 

However, all went well until they reached their destination. 
As the train slowed down for Yveiot, Antoine felt uncomfort- 
able, as though at an inspection when he was not sure of him- 
self. Then, leaning out of the window, he recognised in the 
distance his father holding the bridle of the horse, and his 
mother standing at the barrier that held back the spectators. 

He alighted first, took hold of his sweetheart’s hand and 
holding himself erect as if escorting a general, he went to meet 
his father and mother. 

The mother, seeing this black an** brilliant lady escorted by 
her son, was so amazed that she had not a word to say and the 
father found it difficult to hold the horse, that kept rearing at 
w engine or the Negress. But Antoine, suddenly filled with 
joy at seeing the old people, rushed forward with open arms, 
kissed his mother and his father too in spite of the nag’s fright, 
then turning to his companion, at whom the wonder-struck 
passers-by stopped to stare, he explained : 

‘ Here she is. I told you that a first glimpse was rather up- 
setting, but as soon as you know her, as sure as 1 stand here, 
there is nothing better in the world. Say how-d’you-do to her 
to make her feel at home.” 

old Mother Boitelle, almost frightened out of 
her wits, made a sort of curtsy, while the father took off his 
cap and murmured ; ** My best wishes.” Then without further 
delay they clambered into the cart, the two women at the back 
on chairs that made them bounce up and down at every jolt, 
^nd the two men in front on the seat. 

No one spoke. Antoine, feeling anxious, was whistling a 
barrack-room song. The father whipped up the nag and the 
mother looked out of the corner of her eyes, casting sly glances 
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at the Negress, whose brow and cheek-bones shone in the 
sunlight like well -polished shoes. 

Antoine, wanting to break the silence, turned round and said : 

“ Well, has no one anything to say ? ” 

“ Give us time,*' replied the old woman. 

He went on : ** Come ! tell us the story of your hen’s eight 
eggs.” 

This was one of the family’s funny stories. But as his 
mother still kept silent, paralysed by her feelings, he started to 
tell the tale himself, laugUng all the dme, of the never-forgotten 
adventure. The father, who knew it by heart, cheered up at 
the very first words ; the mother soon followed his example, 
and the Negress herself burst into a fit of laughter at the funniest 
part, such a noisy, rolling torrent of laughter that the excited 
horse broke into a gallop. 

This broke the ice and they started to talk. 

They had scarcely reached the house and had all got down 
from the cart when, after taking his sweetheart to Her room to 
change her dress, which might get stained while cooking an 
appetising dish that was to win the old people’s affections 
through their stomachs, he led his parents out of doors and, 
with beating heart, asked : 

” Well, what do you think ? ” 

The father was silent. The mother, more courageous, 
exclaimed : 

” She is too black ! Too black, really. I can’t stomach it.” 

” You will get used to it,” said Antoine. 

“ Possibly, but not just at first.” 

They went into the house, and the good woman was touched 
to see the Negress busy in the kitchen. Then, rucking up her 
skirts, she started to help her. 

The meal was good, long and enjoyable. When they were 
wandering round afterwards Antoine took his father aside. 

“ Well, father, what do you think of her ? ” 

The peasant never committed himself. 
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1 can’t say. Ask your motlier.” 

joined his mother and, keeping behind the others, 
said : ‘ Well, mother, what do you think of her ? 

“ My poor lad, really, she is too black. Only the least lititle 
bit ess and I would say nothing, but it is too much. She 
might be Satan himself 1 


knowing how obstinate the old woman 
was, but he felt a tempest of grief rage within him. He racked 
s br^ns for a solution of the difficulty, surprised that she had 
not taken Uieir fancy at once, as she had taken his. So the 
lour of them strolled through the cornfields in silence. When 
they passed a fence, farmers appeared at tlje gate and little boys 
aimbed the hedges, every one rushed out to sec the “ blackie '' 
that young Boitelle had brought home. In the distance people 
could be ^n scampering across die fields as they do when the 
makes some public announcenjv-nt. Old Boitelle 
and hjs wife, scared at the curiosity aroused by their approach, 
qw^ened their pace, walking side by side, leaving tlicir son far be- 
ind, Hiscompanion asked him what his parents thought of her. 

Hesitatingly he replied that they had not yet made up their 
minds. ^ 


But in the village square diere was an excited rush from all 

me cottages, and at sight of the gathering crowd the old Boitclles 

c home, while Antoine, furious widi anger, his sweetheart 

^ mg his arm, advanced majestically under the astonished 
gaze of the crowd. 

, that it was all over, that there was no hope, 

that he could never marry his Negress ; she understood it too ; 
^ they both began to cry as they drew near to the farm. 

s soon as they got back she took off her dress to help die old 
woman ; she followed her everywhere, to the dairy, the stables, 
e poultry-run, taking upon herself the hardest work, and 
^ways saying : Let me do it, Madame Boitelle/* so diat in 

e evening the old woman, her heart softening but still inexor- 
able, said to her son : 
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** All the same she is a good girl. It is a pity she is so black, 
but tliere, she really is too black. I could never get used to it, 
she must go back again, she is too black ! ** 

And young Boitelle said to his sweetheart : 

“ She won’t have it, she says you are too black. You must 
go back again. I will take you to the station. Never mind, 
don’t be miserable about it. I will talk to them when you are 
gone.” 

He took her to the station, bidding her hope, and after em- 
bracing her, put her into the train, which he watched out of 
sight, his eyes swollen with tears. 

He appealed in vain to his parents, they would never give 
their consent. 

When he had told this story, well known throu'ghout the 
country-side, Antoine Boitelle always added : 

** From that time, I have had no heart for anything, for 
anything whatever. 1 took no interest in any trade, and so I 
became what I am, a scavenger.” 

People would say to him : ” Yet you have married.” 

Yes, and 1 can’t say that I disliked my wife, considering 
that I have had fourteen children, but she was not the other 
one, oh, no — certainly not ! The other one, you see, my 
Negress, if she only looked at me, I felt I was in the seventh 
heaven. . . 


THE ORDERLY 


The cemetery was full of officers, and looked like a 
field of flowers. Red caps and breeches, gold stripes and 
buttons, sabres, the $houlder*knots of the staff officers, the 
gold lace of the Chasseurs and the Hussars, all moved through 
the midst of the graves where black or white crosses stretched 
their mournful arms of iron, marble or wood over the vanished 
hosts of the dead. 

They had been burying Colonel Limousin’s wife, who had 
been drowned bathing two days previously. 

All was over, the clergy had departed, but the Colonel, 
supported by two officers, remained standing before the open 
grave, at the bottom of which he could still see the wooden 
coffin which hid the mouldering corpse of his young wife. 

He was getting on in years, tall and thin, with a white 
moustache. Three years earlier, he had married a comrade’s 
daughter, who had been left an orphan after the death of her 
father, Colonel Sortis. 

T^e captain and lieutenant upon whom their chief was 
leaning tried to lead him away. He resisted them, his eyes full 
of tears which he bravely forced back ; and murmuring in a 
low voice : No, no I wait a little,” he insisted on remaining 
there, scarcely able to stand, on ihe'edge of the grave, which 
appeared bottomless to him, an abyss which had swallowed up 
love and life, all that remained to him on earth. 

Suddenly General Ormont approached, seized the Colonel 
hy the arm, and dragged him away, almost by force, saying : 

Come, come, old friend, you must not stay there I ” The 
Colonel submitted and returned home. 

As he opened the door of his study, he noticed a letter lying 

7^9 
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on his desk. Picking it up, he staggered with surprise and 
emotion, for he recognised his wife’s handwriting. And the 
letter bore the postmark of that day. He tore open the envelope, 
and read : 

“ Father — I hope I may still call you Father, as I have 
always done. When you receive this letter, I shall be dead 
and buried j thus perhaps will you be able to pardon me. 

“ I am not seeldng to rouse your pity nor to midgate my 
fault. I only wish to tell you, with all the sincerity of a woman 
who is going to kill herself in an hour’s time, the whole and 
complete truth. 

“ When in your generosity you married me, I became yours 
in return, and I loved you as much as a young girl can. I 
loved you as I loved my own father, almost as much ; and one 
day when I was on your knee and you were embracing me, 
I called you ‘ Father ’ in spite of myself. That cry came 
instinctively and spontaneously from my heart. You were 
indeed .a father to me, nothing but a father. You laughed and 
said to me : ‘ Always call me that, my child, I like it.’ 

“ We came to this town, and, forgive me, father, 1 fell in 
love. Oh I I struggled for a long time against it, for nearly 
two years, you must understand, nearly two years, and then I 
yielded, I became a guilty, a ruined woman. 

“ What of him > You will not guess who it was. I am 
quite easy in my mind on that point, since there were a dozen 
officers, always around me and with me, whom you used to 
call my twelve constellations. 

“ Father, do not try to find out who he is, and do not nurse 
any hatred of him. He has done what anyone else would have 
done in his place, and then, I am sure that he also loved me 
with all his heart. 

“ But listen ! one day we had arranged to meet on the 
island of B^casses, you know the litde island, near the wind- 
mill. I w^s to land there while swimming, and he was to wait 
for me in the bushes, and then remain there until the evening. 
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SO that nobody should see him leave. I had just met him, when 
the branches parted, and we saw your orderly, Philip, who had 
taken us by surprise. I felt that we were lost, and I uttered a 
loud cry; but he said to me, he, you understand: ‘Don’t 
worry, my dear, go for a swim, and leave me with this man.* 

I went away, so agitated that I nearly drowned myself, 
and I returned to your house, waiting for something terrible 
to happen. 

** An hour later, in the drawing-room corridor, I met Philip, 
who said to me in a low voice : * I am at Madame ’s command, 
if she has a letter to give me.* I knew then that he had sold 
himself, and that my friend had bought his silence. 

“ I gave him letters indeed, all my letters. He delivered 
them and brought me the replies. 

** That lasted about two months. We trusted him, even as 
you yourself trusted him. 

“ Now, father, see what happened. One day, on the same 
island to which I had gone swimming, this lime alone, I again 
met your orderly. He was expecting me and warned me tJiat 
he was going to denounce us to you and give you some letters 
which he had kept, stolen, if I did not yield to his desires. 

*' Oh 1 dear father, I was seized with fear, a vile, cowardly 
fear, above all a fear of you, so kind, yet deceived by me ; 
fear for him also, for you would have killed him ; fear for 
myself also, perhaps ; how can I tell ? I was bewildered and 
dismayed, so I thought that once more I would buy this 
wretch who also loved me. Oh, the shame of it 1 

“ We are so weak, we women, that we lose our heads more 
easily than you. And then, when one has fallen, one sinks 
lower and lower. How could I tell what I was doing ? I only 
knew that one of us three had to die, and I surrendered to that 
brute. 

“ You see, father, that I am not tiying to make excuses for 
myself. 

“ Thereafter, what I should have foreseen happened ; again 
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and again, by threatening me, he took advantage of me when 
he liked. Like the other one, he has continually been my lover. 
Was it not abominable ? And what a punishment, father ! 

** At last, I decided that I must kill myself. Living, I could 
never have confessed such a wrong to you. In deadi I could 
dare anything. No alternative was left to me, nothing could 
have washed away the stain of my wickedness. I felt that I 
could no longer love, or be loved, and even my handshake 
seemed to me to be tainted. 

** In a little while I am going to bathe, and I shall not come 
back. 

“ This letter for you will go to my lover’s house. He will 
receive it after my death, and in ignorance of its contents, will 
send it to you in accordance with my last wish. You yourself 
will read it on returning from the funeral. 

‘‘ Good-bye, father, I have nothing more to tell you. Do 
what you will, and forgive me.” 

The Colonel wiped the perspiration from his forehead. His 
self-command, the coolness of his battles, suddenly came back 
to him. 

He rang the bell, and a servant appeared. 

“ Send Philip to me,” he said, and half opened the drawer of 
his desk. 

The man entered almost at once, a tall, red-whiskered soldier, 
with a sly look and cunning eyes. 

The Colonel looked straight at him. 

” You will tell me the name of my wife’s lover/’ 

” But, sir. . . 

The officer took his revolver from the drawer. 

Now then, be quick 1 You know I am not to be trifled 
with.” 

” Very well, sir . . . it is Captain St. Albert.” 

Scarcely had he uttered the name, when a spurt of flame 
seared his eyes, and he fell on his face, with a bullet through 
the middle of his forehead. 
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At the usual time, between five and a quarter past five 
in the morning, old Lecacheur appeared ai the door of his 
house to watch his men start work. 

Red in the face and half-asleep — one eye open and the other 
nearly shut — he buttoned his braces with difficulty over his fat 
stomach, casting the while a keen glance round the familiar 
scene of the farm. The sun shed its oblique rays through the 
beech-trees by the ditch and the squat apple-trees in the court- 
yard, making the cocks on the dunghill crow, and the pigeons 
on the roof coo. In the fresh morning air the smell of the 
cow-house drifted through the open door, mingled with the 
pungent odour from the stable, where the neighing horses 
turned their heads towards the light. 

As soon as his trousers were safely fastened, old Lecacheur 
started off, going first to ll»e hen-house to count the morning’s 
eggs, as he had recently suspected pilfering. 

The servant-girl rushed towards him with her arms in the 
air, shouting : 

Master, master, a rabbit has been stolen in the night.’* 

“ A rabbit ? 

** Yes, master, the big grey one from the hutch on il»e right.” 

The farmer opened his left eye wide and said simply : 

1 must see to it.” 

And off he went. The hutch had been broken, and the 
rabbit was gone. 

Then the man became thoughtful, closed his right eye and 
scratched his nose. After thinking the matter over, he told 
the scared servant-girl, who was standing stupidly beside him : 

” Co and fetch the police. Say I expect them at once.” 

733 
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Old Lecacheur was mayor of his commune, Pavigny-le- 
Gras, over which he ruled with a high hand owing to his 
wealth and position. 

As soon as the girl had disappeared in the direction of the 
village which was about five hundred yards away, the peasant 
went home to have his morning coffee and discuss the maner 
with his wife, whom he found on her knees in front of the 
fire, blowing it to make it bum up. 

When he reached the door he said : ** Now, someone has 
stolen a rabbit/* 

She turned so quickly that she slipped down on to the floor, 
and cried, looking at her husband in dismay : ** What’s that ? 
Stolen a rabbit ? ** 

The big grey one/’ 

She sighed. “ What a shame I Whoever can have stolen 
that rabbit ? ” 

She was a little, thin woman, energetic, neat, and an 
excellent housewife. 

Lecacheur had his own ideas on the matter. 

” It must be that fellow Polyte.” 

The wife suddenly got up from the floor and said in a furious 
voice j 

” He did it ! He did it ! No need to hunt about for anyone 
else. He did it ! You are right, Cacheux 1 ” 

All the avarice and fury of the careful peasant woman against 
the manservant, who is always suspect, and the servant-girl; 
who is always suspected, showed in the contraction of her 
mouth and in the wrinkles in the cheeks and forehead of her 
thin, angry face. 

” What have you done ? ” she asked. 

“ I have sent for the police.” 

Polyte was a labourer who had been employed on the farm 
for a few days and dismissed by Lecacheur for insolence. He 
had been a soldier and was said to have kept the habits of 
pilfering and debauchery acquired in his African campaigns. 
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He turned his hand to all trades. He was mason, navvy, carter, 
reaper, stone*breaker, or tree-pruner, but above all, loafer. 
Not only -could he never keep a place, but he was often obliged 
to go to different parts of the country to find a job. 

From the very first day that he came to the farm, Lecacheur*$ 
wife had detested him, and now she was sure that he had com- 
mitted the theft. 

In about half an hour the two policemen arrived. Sergeant 
S^nateur was very tall and thin, Constable Lenient was short 
and fat. 

Lecacheur made them sic down and told them all about it. 
Then they visited the scene of the theft to verify ihe destruction 
of the hutch and to collect evidence. When they got back to 
the kitchen, the mistress of the house brought out some wine, 
filled up the glasses and asked with a defiant glance : 

Are you going to catch him ? ” 

The Sergeant, his sabre between his legs, seemed anxious. 
Of course he was sure to catch the thief if he were pointed 
out to him. If not, he could not promise to find the culprit. 
After long refieccion he asked tliis simple question : 

** Do you know the thief? '' 

An expression of Norman cunning crept round Lecacheur*s 
big mou^, and he replied : 

* I can’t say 1 know him, since I didn’t see him steal. If I 
had seen him I would have made him eat the beast raw, skin 
and flesh too, without a drop of cider to help it down. So I 
can’t actually say who it is, but I’m sure it’s that good-for- 
nothing Polyte.” 

Then he related at length his troubles with Polyte, why the 
man had left his service, his scowling face, the tales that were 
told about him ; piling up insignificant, petty details. 

The sergeant, who listened attentively although he was 
always emptying and refilling his glass, turned towards the 
constable and said casually : 

** We must search the cottage of the shepherd Severin’s wife.” 
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The constable smiled and nodded his head three times in 
reply. 

Then Madame Lecacheur came up and in her turn, and 
with all a peasant’s artfulness, very gendy questioned the 
sergeant. This shepherd Severin, a natural, a sort of animal, 
had grown up on the hillside surrounded by his roaming, 
bleating dock, knowing nothing about anything but sheep* 
Nevertheless he had the peasant's instinct for saving. For 
years and years he must have hidden in hollow trees and in 
crevices of rocks all that he earned either as a keeper of docks 
or as an animal doctor, healing sprains by his touch and his 
spells — for the bone-setter’s secret had been handed down to 
him by an old shepherd whose place he had taken. Then one 
day he bought at public aucdon for three thousand francs a 
little bit of land consisting of a cottage and field. 

A few months later his marriage was announced. He 
married the innkeeper’s servant, a woman notorious for her 
immorality. The boys of the village said that the girl, knowing 
he was fairly well off, had been going to his hut every night, 
had taken him, conquered him, and had gradually persuaded 
him to marry her. 

After they were married she went home to the house which 
her man had bought, and here she lived while he went on 
watching his flocks, night and day, on the plains. 

The sergeant added : 

Polyte has been sleeping with her for three weeks, the 
scoundrel has no other shelter.”. 

The constable ventured to say : 

” He is taking the shepherd’s blankets.” 

Madame Lecacheur, seized by a fresh fit of rage that was 
intensified by a married woman’s anger against impropriety, 
exclaimed : 

” 1 am sure it is she. Go at once. Ah ! the blackguards I ” 

But the sergeant calmly said : 

” One minute. Let us wait until twelve o’clock ; as he goes 
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tliere to dinner every day I will catch Uiem with their noses 
over it/' 

The constable smiled, pleased at his chief's idea. Lacacheur 
smiled too, for the shepherd's story seemed funny to him — 
betrayed husbands are always a joke. 

Twelve o'clock had just struck when Se^eant Senateur, 
followed by his man, knocked gently three times at the door 
of a Hide lonely house, at the comer of a wood, five hundred 
yards from the village. 

They were standing waiting close against the wall so as not 
to be seen from inside. After a minute or rwo, as nobody 
answered, the sergeant knocked again. The house seemed 
empty, ic was so quiet, but the constable Lenient, whose 
hearing was very good, said that someone was moving about 
inside. 

Then S^naceur got angry. He would not allow anyone to 
defy the authority of the law for one second, so knocking at 
the wall, he shouted j 
Open the door,” 

As this order produced no efiect, he roared : 

If you do not do as I bid you, I shall smash the lock. I 
^ je«««ant of police, by God ! Here, Lenient.” 

He had not finished before the door opened and S^naieur 
saw a fat woman with a red face, swollen cheeks, drooping 
breasts, protruding stomach and big hips, a coarse, female 
animal : the wife of Severin the shepherd. 

He went in, saying ; 

^ have come to see you about a little investigation 1 must 


round. On the table a plate, a jug of cider, and 
a half-filled glass indicated the beginning of a meal. Two 
lyitig side by side and the shrewd constable winked 
at his chief and said : ** It smells good,” adding gaily : ** I 
would swear it was stewed rabbit.” 

Will you have a brandy ? ” the peasant women asked. 
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“ No, thank you. I only want the skin of the rabbit you 
are eating.” 

She pretended not to understand, but was trembling in 
every limb, 

” What rabbit ? ” 

The sergeant had sat down and was calmly wiping his brow. 

” Coroe, come, mother, you are not going to try to make 
us believe that you live on couch*grass. What were you 
eating, all by yourself, for your dinner ? ” 

” Me, nothing, no^ng, I swear. A tiny bit of butter on 
my bread.” 

” The deuce, my good woman, a tiny bit of butter on your 
bread . . . you are making a mistake. What you mean is a 
tiny bit of butter on the rabbit. Damn it all ! your butter 
smells good I It is special butter, extra goo<j', wedding butter, 
special frying-butter, surely, not ordinary household butter, 
buner like that 1 ” 

The constable, doubled up with laughter, repeated : 

” Surely, not ordinary household butter.” 

As Sergeant S^nateur was fond of a joke, the local police 
all indulged in witticisms. 

He continued : ” Where do you keep your butter ? ” 

” My butter ? ” 

” Yes, your butter.” 

” Well, in the pot.” 

” What pot ? ” 

“ The butter-pot, of course ! Here it is.” 

She brought out an old cup with a layer of salt, rancid 
butter in the bottom. The sergeant sniffed at it and, shaking 
his head, said : ” That’s not the same. I want the butter that 
smells of stewed rabbit. Come, Lenient, let us have a look 
round ; you look on the sideboard, my boy, I am going to 
look under the bed.” 

Having closed the door, he went up to the bed and tried to 
move it, but it was fixed to the wall and had apparendy not 
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been moved for over fifty years. Then, die sergeant bending 
down, his uniform cracked, and a button gave way. 

** Lenient,*’ he said. 

Sergeant ? ” 

“ Come over here to the bed, my boy. I am too tall to see 
underneath. I will look after the sideboard." He got up and 
waited while the man carried out his orders. 

Lenient, short and fat, took off his helmet, threw himself on 
his stomach, and gluing his head to die ground, gazed for 
some time into the black hollow under the bed. Then he 
suddenly cried out : “ I’ve got him ! Tve got him ! ” 

The sergeant bent over the constable : " What have you got, 
the rabbit ? ” 

“ No, the thief ! ” 

“ The thief! Fetch him out, fetch him out ! " 

The constable, whose arms were bodi under the bed, was 
pulling at something with all his strength. Ac last witli his 
right hand he pulled out a foot wearing a heavy shoe. The 
sergeant caught hold of it : " Courage, courage ! pull hard ! ” 
Lenient, who was now on his knees, pulled at the other leg. 
But it was hard work, for the prisoner was kicking steadily, 
rolling about and arching his back, wedged up against die 
cross-bar of the bed by his hips. 

“ Courage, courage t Pull," cried S^nareur. 

They pulled so hard that the cross-bar gave way and the 
man’s body was dragged out, but not his head, which he still 
kept concealed in his hiding-place. 

At last they managed to get it out too, and they saw die angry, 
terri/ied face of Polyte, whose arms were still under the bed. 

" One more pull 1 " cried die sergeant. Then there was a 
strange sound, and as arms followed shoulders, and hands 
followed arms, and in the hands a sauce -pan handle, and at 
the end of the handle, the saucepan, containing the stewed 
rabbit. ** Hurrah, hurrah ! *’ bellowed the sergeant, wild with 
joy, while Lenient made sure of the prisoner. 
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Tlic rabbi t-skin, undeniable proof of theft, the last and most 
damning piece of evidence, was discovered in the mattress. 

Then tlie police returned to the village in triumph with the 
prisoner, tlie stewed rabbit, and the rabbit-skin. 

A week later, the whole affair liaving made a considerable 
stir, Master Lecacheur, on arriving at the Hall to discuss 
matters with the schoolmaster, was told that the shepherd 
Severin had been waiting for an hour to see him. 

He was sitting on a chair in the comer with his stick between 
his legs. When he caught sight of the mayor he got up, took 
off his cap and bowed, saying r “ Good day. Master Cacheux,” 
and remained standing, timid and awkward. 

“ What do you want ? said the farmer. 

“ Well, Master Cacheux, is it true that a rabbit was stolen 
from your place the other week ? ” 

“ Yes, that’s true, Severin.” 

” Ah, then it’s really true ? ” 

“ Yes, my good fellow.” 

” And who stole the rabbit ? ” 

” Polyte Ancas, the labourer.” 

” Good. And is it really true that he was found under my 
bed ? ” 

” What, the rabbit ? ” 

” The rabbit and Polyte as well, one at one end and the 
other at the other.” 

” Yes, my poor Severin. That’s true.” 

“ Then it’s really true } ” 

“ Yes. Who told you about it ? ” 

“ Pretty well everybody. I understand. And then, and 
then, well, you must know all about marriage, seeing that you 
as a mayor marry people.” 

” What about marriage ? ” 

” I mean about one’s rights.” 

What do you mean by one’s rights ? ” 

All about the rights of husband and wife.” 
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‘‘ Yes, I know all that/’ 

*' Well, then, tell me, Master Cacheux, has my wife the right 
to sleep wth Polyte ? ’’ 

What do you mean, to sleep with Polyie ? ” 

“ Yes, has she the right, according to law and seeing that 
she is my wife, to sleep with Polyte ? ** 

“ No, no, of course not, she has not the right.” 

“ If I find her at it again, have I the right to beat her ? To 
beat her and him too ? ” 

Why . . . why . . . why, yes.” 

“ That’s all right and settled. Now I am going to tell you 
why I asked. 

‘‘ One night last week, as I had my doubts, I went home and 
found them there, and not lying back to back, mind you. I 
chucked Polyte out of doors to sleep ; but that was all, as I 
did not know what my rights were. This time I did not see 
them, I heard about it. Well, it’s over, we will say no more 
about it. But if I catch them at it again ... by G— , if I 
catch them at it again, 1*11 make them lose the taste for this 
kindof joke. Master Cacheux, as sure as my name is Severin. • • 



ONE EVENING 

The steamer “Kleber*' had stopped and I looked in 
delight at the beautiful Gulf of Bougie that spread out ahead 
of us. The Kabyle forests covered the high mountains; in 
the distance the yellow sand edged the blue sea with powdered 
gold, while the sun fell in torrents of fire over the white houses 
of the little town. 

The warm African breeze wafted the delightful odour of the 
desert to my nostrils, the odour of that great, mysterious con- 
tinent into which men from the North rarely penetrate. For 
three months I had been wandering on the borders of that vast, 
unknown world, on the outskirts of that strange land of the 
ostrich, camel, gazelle, hippopotamus, gorilla, elephant and 
Negro. I had seen the Arab galloping in the wind, like a waving 
standard. I had slept under the brown tents, in the shifting 
homes of these white birds of the desert* I was drunk with 
light, with magic, and with wide horizons. 

But now after this final excursion I had to leave, go back to 
France, to Paris, that city of futile gossip, of commonplace 
preoccupations, and of continual handshaking. I must say 
farewell to these things so beloved, so novel, so briefly glimpsed, 
so deeply regretted. 

A fleet of small boats surrounded the steamer. I jumped 
into one belonging to a young Negro, and was soon on the 
quay near the old Saracen gate, whose grey ruin< at the entrance 
of the Kabyle quarter looked like an old family escutcheon. 

As I was standing beside my suit-case, looking at the big 
vessel at anchor in the roads, and filled with admiration at the 
beauty of the coast, the drde of mountains bathed by blue 
waters more exquisite than those of Naples, as beautiful as those 
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of Ajaccio and Porto in Corsica, I felt a heavy hand on my 
shoulder. 

I turned to find a tall man with a long beard, dressed in a 
straw hat and white flannels, by my side, staring at me with 
blue eyes. 

“ Are you not my old schoolmate ? ** he said. 

** Possibly. What is your name ? ” 

“ Ti<moulin/' 

“ By Jove I You were in my class.** 

** Ah ! Old chap, I recognised you at once.** 

And his long beard was rubbed against my cheeks. 

He seemed so glad, so jolly, so happy to see me that in an 
outburst of friendliness I squeezed both hands of my former 
schoolfellow and felt very pleased to meet him again. 

For four years Trimoulin had been my greatest friend at 
school. In Aose days his ull, thin body seemed to carry an 
over-heavy head, a large, round head that bent his neck first 
to the right, then to the left, and crushed die narrow chest of 
the long-legged schoolboy. 

Tr<moulm was the great prize-winner of our class : he was 
very intelligent, gifted with marvellous facility, a rare supple- 
ness of mind and an instinctive leaning towards literature. 
We were quite convinced at college that he would turn out a 
celebrated man, a poet no doubt, for he wrote poetry and was 
hdl of ingeniously sentimental ideas. His father, who was a 
chemist in the Pantheon district, waj> believed not to be well off. 

As soon as he had taken his Bachelor's degree I lost sight 
of him. 

” What are you doing here ? " I exclaimed. 

He replied, smiling : I am a settler." 

** What } You plant things ? '* 

" And harvest them." 

“ What ? " 

** Grapes, from which I make wine." 

** You are successful ? " 
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“ Very/* 

“ I am very glad, old chap/’ 

“ Were you going to an hotel ? ” 

“ Of course/’ 

“ Well, then, you must come home with me instead/’ 

“ But . . /’ 

“ That’s settled.” 

And he said to the young Negro who was watching us : 
“ Home, All/’ 

Ali replied : “ Yes, sir,” and started running with my suit- 
case on his shoulder, raising the dust with his black feet. 

Trimoulin caught hold of my arm and led me off. First he 
asked questions about my journey, my impressions, and seemed 
to like me better than ever for my enthusiastic reply. His 
home was an old Moorish house with an inner courtyard, 
having no windows on the street and dominated by a terrace 
which, in its turn, dominated those of the neighbouring houses, 
the gulf, the forests, the mountains, and the sea. 

I exclaimed : “ Ah ! That’s the real thing, the East casts 
its spell over me in this spot* What a lucky dog you are to 
live here ! What nights you must spend on the terrace I Do 
you sleep there ? ” 

“ Yes, in summer. We will go up this evening. Do you 
like hshing ? ” 

“ What kind ? ” 

“ Fishing by torchlight.” 

“Yes. I love it.” 

“ Well, we’ll go after dinner, then come back and have coo! 
drinks on the roof.” 

After I had had a bath, he took me to see the captivating 
Kabyle town, a real cascade of white houses tottering down 
towards the sea, then we returned home at nightfall, and after 
a superb dinner, set off for the quay. 

We could see nothing but the lights of the streets and the 
stars, the big twinkling, shining stars of the African heavens. 
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A boat was waiting in a comer of the harbour. As soon 
as we got in, a man whose face I could not distinguish began 
to row, while my friend got the brazier ready for lighting. He 
said to me : “ You know, I do the spearing. No one is better 
at it/* 

My congratulations.’* 

We had rounded a kind of mole and were now in a little 
bay full of high rocks whose shadows looked like towers built 
in the water, and I suddenly realised that the sea was phosphor- 
escent. The oars which beat it gently and rhythmically kindled, 
as they fell, a weird, moving flame that followed in our wake 
then died out. Bending over, I watched the flow of pale 
light scattered by the oars — the indescribable fire of the sea, 
that chilly fire kindled by a movement, iliat dies as soon as 
the waters return to rest. The three of us glided over the 
stream of light through the darkness. 

Where were we going ? I could not see my companions, 
I could see nothing but the luminous ripple and the sparks of 
water thrown up by the oars. The heat was intense. The 
darkness seemed as if it had been heated in an oven, and I fell 
uneasy in my mind about this mysterious voyage with the two 
men in the silently moving boat. 

Dogs— those thin Arabian dogs with red coats, pointed 
muzzles and bright eyes— were barking in the distance, as they 
bark every night in this vast land, from the shore of the sea 
to the depth of the desert where wandering tribes pitch their 
tents. Foxes, jackals, hyenas, answered back ; and doubtless, 
not far away, a solitary lion was growling in some pass of the 
Atlas Mountains. 

Suddenly the boatman stopped. Where could we be ? 1 
heard a faint scratching noise close to me and by the light of a 
match I saw a hand— only a hand — carrying the fragile light 
cowards the iron grating, piled up with wood like a floating 
funeral pyre, that hung from the bow. 

I gazed, surprised, at this novel, dis<{uieting scene, and 
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excitedly watched the slender flame reach out towards a handfiil 
of dried heather, that began to crackle* 

Then in the sleeping night, the burning, heavy night, a 
sheet of flame shot up, illuminating under the dark pall that 
bung over us, the boat and two men — an old, thin, pale, 
wrinkled sailor with a knotted kerchief on his head, and 
Tr6moulin, whose fair beard shone in the gleam. 

“ Forward/* he shouted, and the old man began to row, 
surrounded by the blaze of fire, under the dome of mobile 
dusk that accompanied us. Tr^moulin kept throwing wood on 
the brazier, which was now burning brightly* 

I bent over the side again and saw the bottom of the sea. 
A few feet below the boat that strange kingdom of the waters 
unfolded itself — waters which give life to beast and plant, like 
the air above. The brazier cast its brilliant light as far as the 
rocks, and we glided over amazing forests of red, pink, green 
and yellow weeds. Between them and us there lay a crystal- 
clear medium that made them look fairy-like, njming them 
into a dream — a dream springing from the depths of the ocean. 
This clear, limpid water that one knew was there without 
seeing it, caused a strange feeling of unreal]^ to come between 
us and this weird vegetation, making it as mysterious as the 
land of dreams. 

At times the weeds came up to the surface, like floating hair, 
hardly stirred by the slow passage of the boat. 

Among the seaweed thin silver fish darted about, visible for a 
second, then lost to sight. Others, still asleep, floated about in 
the watery undergrowth, gleaming, graceful, and impossible to 
catch. A crab would run off to hide itself in a hole, or a bluish, 
transparent jelly-fish, hardly visible — a pale azure-coloured 
flower, a real flower of the sea — allowed its liquid mass to be 
dragged along in the slight ripple made by the boat. Then, 
suddenly, the ground at ^e bottom disappeared under a fog of 
thickened glass, and I saw huge rocks and gloomy-coloured 
seaweed, vaguely illuminated by the light from the brazier. 
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Tr^moulin, who was standing in tlie bows widi his body 
bent forward, holding the sharp pointed trident called a spearing- 
hook in his hands, watched ro^s, weeds, and water, witli the 
intensity of a beast in pursuit of its prey. Suddenly, with a 
quick, gentle movement, he darted the forked l)ead of his 
weapon into the sea so swiftly that it speared a large fish 
swimming away from us. 

I had seen nothing but Tr^moulin's sudden movement, but 
I heard him grunt with joy and as he raised his hook in the 
light of the brazier I saw a wriggling conger-eel, pierced by 
the iron teeth. After looking at it and showing it to me while 
he held it over the fire, my friend threw it into the bottom of 
the boat. The sea-serpent, with its body pierced by five 
wounds, slid and crawled about, and grazed my feet in its 
search for a hole to escape by ; then, having found a pool ol 
brackish water between the ribs of the boat, it crouclied there 
almost dead, twisting itself round and round. 

Every minute Tr^moulin was gathering up, wit)) remarkable 
skill and amazing rapidity, all the strange inhabitants of tlie 
salt waters. In turn I saw held over the fire, convulsed with 
agony, silver catfish, eels, spotted with blood, serrated sea- 
horses, squids, and weird-looking fish that spat out ink and 
turned the sea black for sorue moments all round the boat. 

I thought I heard the cry of birds in the night and raised my 
head in an attempt to see from wl)ence came the sharp, whistling 
sounds, now short, now long, now near, now far away. They 
were innumerable, ceaseless, as though a cloud of wings were 
hovering over us, attracted doubtless by the fire. At rimes the 
noise seemed to deceive the ear and come from the sea. 

I asked : ** What is that whistling ? 

** The falling cinders.” 

The noise was indeed caused by the brazier dropping a 
shower of burning twigs into the sea. They fell down red- 
hot or in flames, and went out with a soft, penetrating, queer 
protest, sometimes like a chuckle and sometimes like the short 
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call of a passing bird on the wing. Drops of resin droned like 
cannon-balls or hornets and suddenly expired in their plunge 
into the water. It reaJly seemed the voices of living creatures, 
an indescribable, faint murmur of life straying about in the 
shadow near us. 

Suddenly Tr^moulin shouted : Ah— the beggar ! ” 

He threw his spear and when he pulled it up I saw what 
looked like a big lump of throbbing red flesh wrapped round 
the teeth of the fork and sticking to the wood. It was an 
octopus that was twining and untwining long, soft tentacles 
covered with suckers around the handle. 

He held up his victim and I saw the sea monster’s two huge 
eyes look at me ; bulging, terrible eyes that eme^ed from a 
kind of pocket like a tumour. The beast, thinking it was free, 
slowly stretched out one of its feelers in my direction. The 
end was as flne as a piece of thread and as soon as the greedy 
arm had hooked itself on to the seat, another was uncurled and 
raised itself to follow the first. There was a feeling of irresistible 
force about that soft, sinewy mass, this living bladder, red and 
flabby. Tr^moulin opened his knife and plunged it swifdy 
between the beast’s eyes. We heard a sigh, a sound of escaping 
air, and die octopus ceased to move. It was not dead, however, 
for life is tenacious in this sinewy body, but its power was 
destroyed, its pump burst, it would never again drink blood or 
suck a crab dry. 

Tr^moulin unwound the now useless tentacles from the sides 
of the boat and suddenly filled with anger, shouted : ** Wait a 
bit, ril make it hot for you.” 

With a stroke of the spear he picked up the beast, raised it 
in the air, held it to the fire, rubbing the thin, fleshy ends of 
its arms against the red-hot bars of the brazier. They crackled 
as the heat of the fire twisted and contracted them, and I ached 
all over at the idea of how the hideous beast must be suffering. 

” Don’t do that,” I cried. 

He replied quite calmly : “ Bah ! Anything’s good enough 
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for that thing,” and threw the burst, lacerated body of tlie 
octopus into the boat, where it dragged itself between my legs 
to the hole full of brackish water and lay down to die amongst 

the dead fish. ® 

And so our fishing continued until the wood began to run 
^ort. ^en there was not enough to keep the fire going, 
k brazier into the water, and night, which 

tne bnlhant flames had kept at a distance, fell upon us, wrapping 
us once more in its gloom. 

The old sailor began to row slowly and regularly. I had no 
Idea where was the port or where land, where the sea or where 
the entrance to the gulf. The octopus still moved about close 
to my feet and I suffered physically as if I too had been burnt. 
Suddenly I saw hghts ; we were entering the port. 

Are you sleepy ? ” my friend asked. 

No, not in the least/* 


Xl*®" 8° and have a talk on the roof.” 

With pleasure.” 

Just as we reached the terrace I saw tlie crescent moon rising 
^hind the mounuins. The warm breath of the wind slipped 
wy b>, full of faint, almost imperceptible, odours, as if it 
were sweeping up the scents of ail the gardens and towns of 
every sun-scorched country, on its way. 

towards"!/ descended 

towards the sea, we could see human forms lying down or 

s anding up on the roofs, either asleep or dreaming in the 
starlight; wnole families wrapped in long flannel 
testing in the hush of die night from the hea^ of the day. 

Suddenly it seemed as if the soul of the East was taking 
'"‘"’i P®***^* legendary soul of those simplf 

of the Bible and the 

Ar<ibian Nights; I heard prophets telling of miracles and 
MW princesses in silk trousers pass by on palace terraces ’while 

Tproft"? ■" '“ke crW „p i„ .h. 
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I^said to Tremoulin : “ You are lucky to live here.” 

He replied ; “ Chance brought me here.” 

“ Chance ? ” 

Yes, chance and misfortune.” 

You have been unhappy ^ ” 

“ Very.” ^ 

He was standing up in front of me, wrapped in his burnous, 

and the tone of his voice made me shiver, it was so full of 
misery. 

After a moment’s silence he continued : 

i! It niay do me good to talk about it” 

Tell me.” 

** Do you really mean it ? ” 

” Yes.” 

Very well, then. You remember what I was like at college : 
more or less a poet,, brought up in a chemist’s shop. My dream 
was to write books, and I tried after I had taken ray degree. 

I had no success. I published a volume of verse, then a novel, 
without selling more of one than of the other, then I wrote a 
play which was never acted. 

Then I fell in love, but I am not going to tell you about 

that. 

Next door to my father’s shop there lived a tailor, who 
had a daughter. It was she I lov^. She was intelligent and 
had passed Higher School Examinations, and her mind was 
alert and vivacious— in fact, very like her body. She looked 
fifteen, although she was really twenty-two. She was very 
small, with refined features, a slim figure, a delicate complexion, 
in every way like a dainty water-colour. Her nose, mouth, 
her blue eyes and fair hair, her smile, figure, hands, indeed her 
whole being, seemed more fit for a glass case than for an open- 
air life. Nevertheless she was vivacious, supple in her move- 
ments and incredibly active. I was very much in love with 
her. Two or three walks in the Luxemboui^ Gardens, near the 
Midicis fountain, I remember as the happiest time of my life. 
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You must know all about that queer phase of love’s folly when 
every thought is centred on worship of the loved one. You 
are nothing but a maniac haunted by a woman, nothing exists 
in the world but her. 

We were soon engaged. I told her of my plans for the 
future, of which she disapproved. She did not believe in me as 
a p^t, novelist, or dramatic author, and thought that trade, if 
successful, could procure perfect happiness. So I gave up the 
idea of writing books, I resigned myself to selling them and 
bought a book-shop — the Universal Library — at Marseilles, its 
former owner being dead. 

‘ I had three good years there. We made our shop into a 
Lind of literary salon where all the cultured men in the town 
jnet for conversation. They came to the sliop as they would 
nave gone to a club, and discussed books, poets, and more 
especi^ly politics. My wife, who was die head of the sales 
department, was very popular in the town ; as for me, while 
^®y were all talking downstairs I was at work in my study 
on the first floor which communicated with the shop by a 
winding staircase. I heard voices, laughter, discussions, and 
sometimes stopped writing to listen to what was going on. 1 
was secredy wriung a novel — which I never finished. 

The most regular frequenters were Monsieur Montina, a 
. m^ of private means, a tall, handsome man of Southern type, 
with black hair and eyes full of flattery ; Monsieur Barbet, □ 
magistrate ; two business men, Messieurs Faucil and Labar- 
r^ue ; and General the Marquis de Fleche, head of die Royalist 
party, the most important man in the province, an old man of 

sixty-sbe. 

Business was good and I was happy, very happy. But, 
one day about three o*clock 1 was passing the Rue Saini- 
rerr^ol on an errand and saw come out of a house a woman 
whose figure was so like my wife's that 1 would have said f(> 
It is she ’ had I not left her ill at home. 

She was walking ahead of me very quickly, and never 
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looking back ; in spite of myself I star^ to follow her with a 
feeling of surprise and uneasiness. I said to myself : 

** * It is not slie. No. That*s impossible, as she had a head« 
ache. Besides, what would she be doing in that house f * 

Still, I wanted to be sure, so hurried after her. Whether 
she felt or guessed I was behind her or whether she recognised 
my step, I can’t say, but she turned round suddenly. It was 
she ! Wlien she saw me she blushed and stopped, then said 
with a smile : ‘ Halloa, is it you ? ’ 

** I felt sick at heart. I said : * Yes. So you did go ouc.^ 
And your headache f * 

'* ' It was better. I have been on an errand.* 

‘ ‘ Where to > ’ 

* To Laussade*s, in the Rue Cassinelli, to order some 
pencils.* 

** She looked me full in the face. She was not blushing 
now ; on the contrary, she was rather pale. Her clear, limpid 
eyes — ah ! a woman’s eyes ! — seemed full of truth, but I had 
a vague, painful feeling that they were full of lies. I was more 
embarrassed, more uncomfortable than she, 1 dared not suspect 
her, and yet I felt sure she was telling me a lie. Why was she 
doing it ? 1 had no idea, so I merely said : * You were quite 
right to go out if you felt better.’ 

“ ‘ Yes. I fell much better.’ 

“ ‘ Are you going home ? ’ 

‘ Why, yes.’ 

** I left her and wandered about the streets alone. What 
was going on ? While 1 was talking to her I knew instinctively 
that she was lying, but now I could not believe it, and when I 
went home to dinner 1 was angry with myself for having 
suspected her, even for a moment. 

Have you ever been jealous ? No matter. The first hot 
breath of jealousy had touched my heart. I had no definite 
suspicion I only knew that she had lied. You must remember 
that every evening when we were alone together, after all the 
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customers and the clerks had left, either when strolling down 
towards the port in fine weather, or else in my study when the 
weather was bad, I opened my heart to her without reserve, for 
I loved her. She was part of my life, the greater part, and all 
my happiness, and in her little hands she held captive my poor 

trusting, faithful heart. . . 

“ In the early days of doubt and distress, before suspicion 
grew into a certainty, I was depressed and chilled, as one feels 
before a serious illness. I was always cold, really cold, and 
could neither eat nor sleep. 

“ Why had she lied to me ? What was she doing in that 
house? I had been there to try and find out, but without 
success. The man who lived on the first floor, an upholsterer, 
told me all about his neighbours but gave me no clue. A 
midwife lived on the second floor, a dressmaker and a manicunst 
on the third, and two cabmen with their families in the attics. 

Why had she lied to me ? It would have been so easy to 
say that she was coming from the dressmaker or the manicurist. 
Oh ! how I longed to ask them questions, too. I did not for 
fear she might be warned, and guess my suspicions. 

•* One thing was certain, she had been to the house and was 
concealing the fact from me, so that there was some mystery. 
But what ? At times I thought there must be a good reason, 
some hidden charitable deed, some information she 
and I accused myself for suspecting her. Have we not all the 
right to our little, innocent secrets, to that second, inner life 
for which we are not obliged to account to anybody ? Because 
he has been given a young girl as companion, has a man the 
right to expect that she shall never have a thought, can never 
do anything, without telling him about it ? Docs marriage 
mean the renunciation of all liberty, all independence? Might 
she nor have gone to the dressmaker’s without telling me, and 
might she not be helping the wife of one of the cabmen . 
Perhaps she thought that, without blaming her, I might criticise 
the reason she had for going to the house, although there was 
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no harm in it. She knew me through and through^ all my 
slightest peculiarities, and probably was afraid, if not of being 
reproached, at least of a discussion. She had very pretty hands, 
and I ended by thinking that she was having them secretly 
manicured in the suspected house, and that she would not 
confess to it so as to avoid any appearance of extravagance. 
She was very methodical and thrifty and looked after the house- 
hold expenses most carefully. Doubtless she would have felt 
herself lowered in my eyes had she admitted to this slight 
piece of feminine extravagance. Women’s souls are full of 
subtlety and natural trickery. 

“ But all my reasoning failed to reassure me. I was jealous. 
My suspicions tormented me, torturing and preying upon my 
mind. As yet it was not * a suspicion,’ but simply ‘ suspicion.’ 

I endured misery and frightful anguish. An obscure thought 
possessed a thought covered with a veil — and a veil I 
dared not raise, for beneath it lay a terrible doubt. ... A 
lover ! , . . Had she a lover .^ . . . Think of it ! think of it I 
It was unlikely, impossible . . . and yet ? . . . 

’’ Montina’s face was always before my eyes. I saw the tall 
fop, with his shiny hair, smiling into her face, and I said to 
myself : ‘ It is he.’ I made up a story of their intrigue. They 
had been talking of a book, discussing some amorous adventure, 
finding an incident similar to their own, and from this had 
followed the rest. I kept a lookout, a prey to the most abomin- 
able torture that man can endure. I bought shoes with rubber 
soles $0 that I could move about silently, and I spent my life 
going up and down the little winding staircase to catch ^em. 
Once I crept down the stairs on my hands, head-first, to see 
what they were doing. Then I had to go up again backwards, 
with great difficulty, after finding that the clerk was always 
there with them. I lived in a state of continual suffering. I 
could think of nothing, I could not work, nor could I look 
after die business. As soon as I had left the house, as soon as 
I had walked a hundred yards along the street, I said to myself : 
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‘ He is there/ and back I went. He was not, so I went out 
again 1 But I had hardly left the house when I thought : ' He 
has come now/ and returned again. 

“ This went on every day. 

** The night was worse still, for I felt her by my side, in my 
bed. There she was, asleep, or pretending to be asleep ! Was 
she asleep ? Of course not. Then that was another lie ? 

** I lay motionless on my back, on fire from the warmth of 
her body, panting and in agony. I was hlled with a vile yet 
potent desire to get up, take a candle and hammer and witJi a 
single stroke split her head open to see what was inside ! I 
knew that I would find nothing but a mess of brains and blood, 
nothing else. I would have learnt notliing. Impossible to find 
anything out I And her eyes ! When she looked at me, I was 
seized with a wild fit of fur>'. You may look at her — she looks 
back at you I Her eyes are clear, candid — and false, false, false ! 
and no one can guess what lies behind them. I longed to stick 
needles Into them, to burst open the mirrors of deceit. 

“ How well I understand the Inquisition ! I could have 
twisted her wrists in the iron bracelets. — Speak. . . . Confess ! 

. . . You won’t? Just wait I ... I could have strangled her 
by degrees. . . . Speak, confess ! . . . You won’t ? . . . And 
I would have squeezed, squeezed, until her throat began to 
rattle, until she choked to death. ... Or else I would have 
burned her fingers over the fire. . . . Oh ! that I would have 
done with great pleasure 1 . . . Speak . . . speak then. . . . 
You won’t ? I would have held them on the red-hot coal, they 
would have been roasted at the tips . . . then she would have 
spoken . . . surely ! . . . she would have spoken. . . 

Tr^moulin, standing erect with clenched fists, shouted his 
story. On the neighbouring roofs, around us, the ghosdy 
shadows awoke and sat up, they listened, disturbed in their 

As for me, I was deeply moved, and enthralled. In the dark- 
ness I saw before me the little woman, the little, fair, vivacious, 
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artful woman, as if I had known hen I saw her selling her 
books, talking to the men who found her childlike manner 
disturbing, and in her delicate doll-like head I could see the 
little, sly ideas, the wild visions, the dreams of a musk-scented 
milliner, who hangs them on the hero of every romantic novel* 
I suspected her as I did him. I hated and detested her, and 
would willingly have burned her fingers, too, to make her 
confess. lu fi .» j '' • 

He continued more calmly ; “ I don’t know why I am telling 
you all this. I have never yet spoken about it. Never, but I 
have seen nobody for two years. I have not talked to a single 
person, and the whole thing was seething within me like fer- 
menting wine. I am emptying my heart of its pain, and you 
come in for it. 

“ Well, I had made a mistake, it was worse than I thought, 
much worse. Just listen. I fell back on the usual trick, I 
pretended to go away. Every time I left the house my wife 
lunched out. I need not tell you how I bribed a waiter at the 
restaurant so that I might catch them. 

The door of the private room was to be opened for me 
and I arrived at the appointed time determined to kill them 
both. I could imagine the whole scene as clearly as if it had 
already occurred. I could see myself going in. A small table 
covered with glasses, bottles, and plates separated her from 
Moneina, and they were so surprised when they saw me that 
they did not attempt to move. Without saying a word I 
brought down the loaded stick I was carrying on the man’s 
head ; killed by one blow, he would crumple up with his face 
on the table. Then, turning towards her— I gave her time— a 
few seconds— to understand what was happening, and to stretch 
her arms out to me, mad with terror, before dying in her turn 
Oh I was quite ready. Strong, determined, and happy, happy 
to the point of intoxication. The idea of the terrified look 
she would cast at tlie raised stick, of her hands stretched out 
imploringly, of her strangled cry, of her face, suddenly livid 
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and convulsed, avenged me beforehand. 1 had no intention of 
killing her at one blow ! You think me cruel, don't you } 
But you don't know what a man suffers, to think that a woman 
—wife or mistress — he loves is giving herself to another, 
surrenders herself to him as she had done to you, and accepts 
his kisses as she has done yours. It is terrible, appalling. He 
who has suffered that agony is capable of anything. 1 am 
surprised there arc not more murders, for all who have been 
betrayed — every one of them — want to kill, have gloated over 
the idea of death : in the solitude of their own room or on a 
lonely road, haunted by the hallucination of satisfied vengeance, 
they have in imagination strangled the betrayer or beaten him 
to death. 

“ I arrived at the restaurant and asked whether they were 
there. The bribed waiter replied : ' Yes, sir,* and, taking me 
upstairs, showed me a door, saying : ‘ In here/ I grasped my 
stick as if my fingers were made of iron, and went in. 

“ The moment was well chosen. They were kissing each 
other, but it was not Montina. It was General de Fleche, the 
sixty*six*year-oId General. 

** I was so sure I was going to find the other one there diat 
I was rigid with surprise. 

" Besides . . . besides ... I don't yet know exactly how it 
all happened. If I had found die other I would have been 
wild with rage ! But this one ! This old, pot-bellied man with 
his hanging cheeks made me choke with disgust. That child, 
who looked about fifteen, had given herself to this fat old man 
almost in his dotage, because he was a Marquis, a General, the 
friend and representative of dethroned kings. No, I can't say 
what I felt, nor what I thought about it. I could not raise iny 
hand against the old man. It would have been disgraceful. 
No, I no longer wanted to kill my own wife, but all women 
capable of such behaviour. I was not jealous now, I felt as full 
of despair as if I had seen the Horror of Horrors ! 

“ You may say what you like about men, they are not so 
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vile ^ that! If you do meet one he is held up to universal 
derision. The husband or lover of an old woman is more 
despised than a thief. We men are a decent lot, as a rule, but 
they, they are prostitutes with hearts full of filth. They give 
themselves to all men, young or old, for the most contemptible 
reasons, because it is their profession, their vocation, their 
function in life. They are the eternal, unconscious, placid 
prostitutes who give their bodies without disgust because it is 
the merchandise of love, whether they sell them to the old 
man with money in his pocket who hangs about the streets, 
or whether they give them, for the glory of it, to a lewd old 
monarch, or to a celebrated and repulsive old man ! . . /* 

He cried aloud like a prophet of old, in a tone of wrath, 
under the starry sky. With the fury of desperation he told 
about the exalted shame of all the mistresses of kings : the 
shame, considered worthy of respect, of all young girls who 
marry old men ; and the tolerance showed to all young wives 
who smilingly accept old men’s kisses. 

As he called them up I could see them all from the beginning 
of time, surging around us in the Eastern night : girls, beautiful 
girls with vile souls who, like beasts that know not the age 
the male, are docile to senile desire. They rose up before me, 
the handmaids of the patriarchs praised in the Bible, Hagar, 
Ruth, Lot’s daughters, dark Abigail, the virgin of Shunam 
whose caresses restored David to life, and all those others, 
young, fat, white patricians or plebeians, irresponsible females 
belonging to a master, the unclean flesh of submissive slaves, 
whether paid for in money or bought by the glamour of 
greatness. 

I asked ; “ What did you do ? ” 

I went away,” he replied, simply. “ And here I am.” 

For a long time we stayed together without saying a word, 
just dreaming ! . . . 

I have retained an unforgettable impression of that evening. 
All that I had seen, felt, heard, guessed ; the fishing excursion. 
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perhaps the octopus too, and that harrowing story amid white 
phantoms on the neighbouring roofs, all combined to produce 
a unique sensation. Certain chance meetings, certain inexplic- 
able combinations of events, contain — without any outward 
appearance of the unusual — a greater amount of the secret 
quintessence of life than is spread over whole days of ordinary 
happenings. 
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“ What BEASTS WOMEN ARE 
“ What do you* mean ? ** 


ff 


“ Weil, they have played me a dirty trick/* 

** You ? ** 

‘‘ Yes, me/* 

“ Women, or a woman ? ** 

Two women/* 

“ Both at the same rime ? ** 

** Yes/* 

What was it ? ** 

The two young men were sitting in front of a big caft on 
the Boulevard, drinking liqueurs mixed with water, the kind of 
drink that looks like a medley of watercolour paints. 

They were about the same age, twenty-five to thirty. One 
was fair, the other dark. They had the smartish air of stock- 
jobbers, of men who frequent the Stock Exchange and the 
drawing-room, who go everywhere, live everywhere and make 
love wherever they go. The dark one said : 

** I have told you about my intimacy, haven't I, with the 
little bourgeoise I met on the beach at Dieppe ? ** 

“ Yes.” 

” Well, you know what it is. I had a mistress in Paris whom 
I love deeply, an old friend, a good friend : in fact, a habit to 
which I am attached.** 

” To the habit ? ” 

” Yes, to the habit, and to her, I don't want to give her up 
either. She is married to a nice ^ap, of whom also I am very 
fond ; he is a genial fellow, a real friend. In short, my life is 
centred in their home.” 
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‘‘ Well then ? ** 

Well ! as they could not leave Paris I was a widower at 
Dieppe/* 

Why did you go to Dieppe ? ** 

For change of air. You can^t spend all your life on the 
boulevards/’ 

Well ? ” 

“ Then I met the little woman 1 have already mentioned, on 
the beach/’ 

The civil servant’s wife ? ” 

“ Yes, she was awfully bored. Her husband only came down 
on Sundays, and he is horrible. I understand her perfectly. 
So we laughed and danced together." 

“ And the rest } " 

Yes, later on. Well, we met and we liked each other. 
When I told her I liked her she made me say it again so as to 
be quite sure, and she put no obstacles in my way." 

" Did you love her f " 

" Yes, a little ; she is very nice." 

" And the other one ? " 

" She was in Paris 1 Well, for six weeks all went very well 
and we came back here the best of friends. Do you know 
how to break with a woman when there is not a single thing 
against her so far as you are concerned ? " 

" Yes, certainly." 

“ How do you manage it ? " 

" I give her up.” 

" But how do you set about it ? " 

" I don’t go to see her." 

“ But what if she comes to see you ? " 

" I ... I am not at home." 

** And if she comes back ? " 

** I say I am ill/* 

" And if she looks after you ? " 

" Then I play her a dirty trick.** 
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“ And if she puts up with it ? ” 

** I write anonymous letters to her husband telling him to 
look after her the days that I expect her.” 

** That's serious 1 Now, I l^ve no power of resistance. I 
cannot break with women, I collect them. Some I only see 
once a year, others every ten months, others on quarter-day, 
others when they want to dine out. Those who have their 
settled days are no bother, but 1 often have difficulty in placing 
new ones." 

“ Well, then " 

" Then, old chap, the litde civil servant was all in a blaze, 
nothing to blame her about, as I have already said I As her 
husband spent the whole day at the office she had nothing 
better to do than to come unexpectedly to see me. Twee she 
just missed my ‘ habit.' " 

“ The devil I " 

" Yes. So I gave each one her day, to avoid confusion. 
Mondays and Saturdays to my ‘ habit,' Tuesday, Thursday and 
Sunday to the new one." 

“ Why this favouritism ? " 

“ Well, old chap, she is the younger." 

" That only gave you two rest-days in the week." 

" That was enough." 

'' My congratulations ! " 

" But, just fancy, the most ridiculous and aggravating thing 
in the world happened. For four months everything worked 
perfeedy : I slept on both pillows and was really happy, when 
suddenly, one Monday, the crash came. 

Smoking a good dgar, I was expecting my ' habit ' at the 
usual time, a quarter past one. I was day-dreaming, very 
pleased with myself, when I noticed that it was past the time. 
I was surprised, because she is very punctual, but I thought 
there had been some accidental delay. However, half an hour 
went by, then an hour, an hour and a half, and I was sure 
something had detained her, a headache perhaps, or an tm- 
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expected visitor. This waiting about is very trying . , . quite 
poindess> very annoying and enervating. At last I resigned 
myself to the inevit^le and, not knowing what to do, went 
to see her. 


“ I found her reading a novel. 
“ ‘ Well,^ I said. 


quilly. 


‘ I could not come, dear, I was prevented/ she said 


** * What prevented you ? * 

‘ Oh . . . other things.’ 

** ‘ But . . . what other things ? ’ 
“ ‘ A tiresome visitor/ 


tran- 


“ I thought she did not want to tell me the real reason and 
as she was quite calm about it I did not feel any uneasiness. 
I reckoned on making up for lost time, the next day, with the 
other one. 


So on Tuesday I was very . . . very excited, feeling very 
much in love in expectation of the lady's visit, and even sur- 
prised that she did not come before her regular hour : I looked 
at the clock all the time, watching the hands impatiently. The 
quarter passed, then the half-hour, then two o’clock ... I 
could bear it no longer and strode up and down my room, 
gluing my forehead to the window, and my car to the door to 
listen whether she was coming up the stairs. 

Half-past two, three o’clock ! I put on my hat and rushed 
to see her. She was reading a novel, my dear fellow ! 

“ ‘ Well/ I said anxiously. 

“ She replied as calmly as usual : 

** * I could not come, dear, I was prevented.' 

" ‘ What prevented you ? ’ 

Oh . . . other things.* 

* But . . . what other things ? ’ 

“ * A tiresome visitor.’ 

Of course I immediately thought tliat she knew every- 
thing ; but she seemed so placid, so peaceful, that I set aside 
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my suspicions in favour of some strange coincidence, unable 
to believe in such hypocrisy. After an hour of friendly con- 
versation, interrupted at least a dozen times by her little girPs 
appearance, I went away thoroughly annoyed. Just imadne. 
the next day. . . ^ * 

“ The same thing happened ? ** 

Yes . . . and the next day, too. This lasted for three 
weeks without any explanation, without anything to enlighten 
me as to this strange behaviour, of which, however, I suspected 
the secret.” 

” They both knew ? ” 

Of course. But how } Ah I I was worried enough before 
I found out.” 

” How did you find out at last f * 

From their letters. On the same day, in the same words, 
they gave me my dismissal.” 

” Well ? ” 

Well, this is what happened. You know that women have 
always a large collection of pins about them. Hairpins I know 
all about, I distrust them and look out for them, but the other 
pins are much more treacherous, those confounded little black- 
headed pins that all look alike to us, fools that we are, but 
which they can recognise as we can tell a horse from a dog. 

” Well, evidently one day my little dvil servant had left one of 
these tell-tale things stuck in the hangings near my looking-glass. 

” My ' habit * had immediately seen the little black head, no 
bigger than a pea, in the hanging, and without saying a word 
had taken it out and stuck one of her own pins, black too, but 
a different shape, in the same spot. 

” The next day the dvil servant wished to recover her 
property, and immediately recognised the exchange that had 
been made. Then her suspicions were roused and she stuck 
two, cross-wise. My ‘ habit ^ replied to this telegraphic signal 
by three black heads, one above the other. 

” Once they had begun this game, they went on without 
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saying a word to each other, simply keeping watch. Then, 
apparently, the ‘ habit,* being more daring, rolled a thin piece 
of paper round the pin, on which was written : * C.D*, Post 
Office, Boulevard Malesherbes.’ 

Then they wrote to each other and I was done for. You 
can understand that it was not all easy going between them. 
They set about it with a thousand precautions and ruses, with 
all the care requisite in such cases. Then my ‘ habit * did a 
bold thing and made an appointment with the other one. I 
don't know what they said to each other ! All I know is that 
I supplied the entertainment ! That*s that ! ” 

“ Is that all ? " 

“ Yes.” 

” You never see them now ? ” 

” Oh, yes. I see them as friends, we have not broken oiT 
altogether.” 

** And they, have they met again ? ” 

” Yes, my dear chap, they have become intimate friends.” 

“ Well, well. And has that not given you an idea f ” 

” No, what ? ” 

” You silly fool, the idea of sticking back safety-pins.” 
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VV HILE DESCENDING THE MAIN STAIRCASE OF THE CLDB^ WHICH 
was heated to such an extent that it felt like a hot-house, Baron 
Mordiane left his fur-lined overcoat open ; but when the front 
door had closed after him, the intense cold suddenly pierced 
him to the marrow, making him feel thoroughly miserable. 
Besides that, he had been losing money, and for some time had 
suffered from indigestion, and could no longer eat what he 
fancied. 

He was about to return home, when the thought of his 
great, bare room, his footman sleeping in the anteroom, the 
water singing on the gas-stove in his dressing-room, and the 
enormous bed, as old and gloomy as a dea^-bed, suddenly 
struck him with a chill even more acute than that of the frosty 
air. 

For some years he had felt weighing on him the burden of 
loneliness which sometimes overwhelms old bachelors. He had 
been strong, active and cheerful, spending his days in sport, and 
his evenings in amusement Now he was growing dull, and 
no longer took interest in anything. Exercise tired him, suppers 
and even dinners made him ill, while women bored him as 
much as they had once amused him. 

The monotony of unvarying evenings, of the same friends 
met in the same place — at the club — the same card parties 
with their run of good and bad luck evenly balanced, the same 
conversation on the same topics, the same wit from the same 
tongues, the same jokes on the same subjects, the same scandal 
about the same women, all sickened him so much that there 
were times when he thought seriously of suicide. He could 'Uo 
longer face this regular, aimless and commonplace life, both 
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frivolous and dull, and, without knowing why, he longed for 
peace, rest and comfon* 

He did not indeed think of marrying, for he lacked the 
courage to face a life of depression, conjugal slavery, and that 
hateful coexistence of two human beings who know each other 
so well that every word uttered by one is anticipated by the 
other, and every thought, wish or opinion is immediately 
divined. He considered that a woman was only worth attention 
so long as one knew very little about her, while she was still 
mysterious and tinfathomed, vague and perplexing. Therefore 
what he wanted was family life without the tyranny of family 
ties, in which he need spend only part of his time ; and again, 
he was haunted by the memory of his son. 

For the last year he had thought of him continuously, and 
felt an ever-increasing, tormenting longing to see him and 
make his acquaintance. The affair had taken place while he 
was a young man, in an atmosphere of romance and affection. 
The child was sent to the South of France, and brought up 
near Marseilles, without knowing his father’s name. His fadier 
had paid for his upbringing, in his infancy, in his school-days 
in the acdviries that followed, ending up with a substaniial 
settlement on a suitable marriage. A trustworthy lawyer had 
acted as intermediary without giving away the secret. 

Baron Mordiane, then, knew only that a child of his was 
living somewhere near Marseilles, that he had a reputation for 
being intelligent and well educated, and that he had married 
the daughter of an architect and surveyor, whom he had 
succeeded in the business. He was also said to be making 
money. 

Why should he not go and see this unknown son, without 
disclosing his identity, to study him at first hand and see 
whether, in case of need, he might find a welcome refuge in 
his home ? 

He had always treated him liberally, and had made a generous 
settlement, which had been gratefully received. He was there- 
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fore sure of not coming into conflict with an unreasonable 
pride, and the idea of leaving for the South had now became 
an oft-recurring desire which gave him no rest. He was also 
urged by a curious feeling of self-pity, at the thought of that 
cheerful and comfortable home on the coast where he would 
find his charming young daughter-in-law, his grandchildren 
ready to welcome him, and his son ; all this would remind him 
of that brief and happy love-aflair so many years ago. His 
only regret was his past generosity, which had assisted the 
young man on the road to prosperity, and would prevent him 
from appearing amongst them as a benefactor. 

With these thoughts running through his mind he walked 
along, his head buried deep in his fur collar : his decision was 
quickly made. Hailing a passing cab, he drove home, and said 
to his valet, aroused from his sleep to open the door : 

Louis, we are leaving for Marseilles to-morrow evening. 
We shall be there perhaps a fortnight. Make all preparadons 
for the journey/* 

The train sped along the sandy banks of the Rhone, over 
yellow plains and through sunny villages — a country with 
gaunt encircling mountains in the distance. 

Baron Mordiane, awakened after a night in the sleeping-car, 
gloomily contemplated his refieccion in the little mirror in his 
dressing-case. The crude light of the South showed up wrinkles 
he had never seen before, and revealed a state of decrepitude 
that had passed unnoticed in the shaded light of Parisian fiats. 
Looking at the comers of his eyes, the wrinkled eyelids, bald 
temples and forehead, he said to himself : 

“ Good heavens, I am worse than faded ; I look worn out ! ” 
His desire for peace suddenly increased, and for the first 
time in his life, he was conscious of a vague longing to take 
his grandchildren on his knee. 

He hired a carriage in Marseilles and about one o’clock in 
the afternoon he stopped before a dazzling white country- 
house typical of the South of France, standing at the end of 
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aa avenue of plane*trees. He beamed with pleai^ure as he weni 
along the avenue and said to himself : 

It*s damned nice.** 

Suddenly a youngster of about five or six rushed from 
behind the shrubs and stood motionless at the end of the drive, 
gazing round^eyed at the visitor. 

Mordiane approached and said to him : 

Good afternoon, my boy ! ** 

The youngster made no reply. 

The baron then stooped and picked him up to kiss him, but 
so strong was the odour of garlic coming from tlie child that 
he quickly put him down again, murmuring : “ Oh ! he must 
be the gardener's son.*’ And he went on towards the house. 

On a line in front of the door, the washing was drying, 
shim, napkins, towels, aprons and sheets, while a display of 
socks hanging in rows on strings one above another filled the 
whole of a window, like the tiers of sausages in front of a pork- 
butcher’s shop. 

The baron called out, and a servant appeared, truly Southern 
in her dirty and unkempt state, with wisps of hair straggling 
across her face. Her well-suined skirt still retained some of its 
original gaudiness, suggesting a country fair or a mountebank's 
costume. 

** Is M. Duchoux at home ? *' he inquired. 

In giving this name to the unwanted child many years ago, 
he had indulged his sense of humour at its expense. 

You want M. Duchoux ? *' the servant repeated. 

" Yes.” 

” He is in the parlour, drawing plans." 

" Tell him that M. Merlin wishes to see him." 

She replied in surprise ; " Oh ! come in, if you want him," 
and shouted : 

” M. Duchoux, a visitor to see you ! " 

The baron entered a large room darkened by half-closed 
shutters, and received a vague impression of dirt and disorder. 
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A short, bald-headed man, standing at an over-crowded 
able, was tracing lines on a large sheet of paper. He stopped 
his work and came forwaird. 

His open waistcoat, slackened trousers and rolled-up shirt- 
sleeves showed how hot it was, and the muddy shoes that he 
was wearing pointed to recent rain* 

“ To whom have I the honour ? ...” he asked, with a 
Strong Southern accenL 

“ I am M. Merlin. I have come to consult you about some 
building land.” 

“ Ah ! yes. Certainly.” 

And turning towards his wife, who was knitting in the 
darkened room, Duchoux said : 

“ Clear one of the chairs, Josephine.” 

Mordiane saw a young woman, already showing signs of 
age, as provincial women of twenty-five oo, for want of atten- 
tion and regular cleanliness, in fact, of all those precautions 
which form part of a woman’s toilet, helping to preserve her 
youthful appearance, her charm and beauty up to the age of 
fifty. A kerchief hung over her shoulders, and her hair, which 
was beautifully thick and black, but was twisted up in a slip- 
shod fashion, looked as though it was seldom brushed. With 
her roughened hands she removed a child’s dress, a knife, a 
piece of string, an empty flower-pot and a greasy plate from 
a chair, and offered it to the visitor. 

He sat down, and then noticed that on the table at which 
Duchoux had been working, in addition to his books and 
papers, there were two freshly-cut lettuces, a basin, a hair- 
brush, a napkin, a revolver, and several dirty cups. 

The architect saw him glance at these, and smilingly re- 
marked : “ I am sorry that the room is rather untidy ; that 
is the children’s fault,” and he drew up his chair to talk to 
his client. 

‘‘ You are looking for a piece of land round Marseilles ? ” 
Although he was some distance away, the baron smelt the 
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odour of g^lic wluch people of die South exljale as flowers do 
their perfume. 

“ Was that your son I met under the plane-trees ? Mor- 
diane inquired. 

Yes, the second.** 

“ You have two sons, then ? ** 

** Three, sir, one a year,** replied Duchoux, evidently full of 
pride. 

The baron thought that if they all had the same per- 
fume, their nursery must be like a real conservatory. He 
resumed : 

“ Yes, I should like a nice piece of ground near the sea, on a 
secluded beach. ...” 

Then Duchoux began to explain. He had ten, twenty, fifty, 
a hundred and more plots of land of that kind, at all prices and 
to suit all tastes. The words came in a torrent as he smiled 
and wagged his round, bald head in his satisfaction. 

And the baron remembered a little woman, slight, fair, and 
rather sad, who used to say with such yearning : ** My own 
beloved,** that the memory alone made his blood run hot in 
his veins. She had loved him passionately, madly, for three 
months ; then becoming pregnant in the absence of her hus- 
band, who was Governor of a colony, she had fled into hiding, 
distracted by fear and despair, until die birth of the child whom 
Mordiane carried off one summer evening and whom they had 
never seen again. 

She died of consumption ilirce years later, in the colony 
where she had gone to rejoin her husband. It was their son 
who sat beside him now, who was saying with a metallic ring 
in his voice : 

** As for this plot, sir, it is a unique opportunity. . . 

And Mordiane remembered the other voice, light as a zephyr, 
murmuring : 

“ My own beloved ; we will never part. . . The memory 
of the gentle, blue, devoted look in those eyes came back to 
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him as he watched the round eyes, also blue, but so vacant, of 
this ridiculous little man who was so like his mother, and 

Yes, he looked more and more like her eveiy minute : his 
intonation, his demeanour, his actions were the same; he 
resembled her as a monkey resembles a man; yet he was of 
her blood, he had many of her little habits, though distorted, 
irraung and revolting. The baron was in torment, haunted 
suddenly by that terrible, ever-growing resemblance, which 
enraged, maddened and tortured him like a nightmare, or like 
outer remorse. 

•• men can we look at this land together > ” he stammered. 

Why, to-morrow, if you like.” 

” Yes, to-morrow. What time ? ” 

At one o'clock.” 

“ All right.” 

The child he had met in the avenue appeared in the door 
and cried : 

Father ! ” 

No one answered him. 

Mordiane stood up trembling with an intense longing to 
escape. That word “ father ” had struck him like a bullet. 
That garlicky “ father,” that Southern “ father,” was addressed 
to him, was meant for him. Oh ! how good had been the 
perfume of his sweetheart of bygone days ! 

As Duchoux was showing him out, the baron said : 

“ Is this house yours ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, I bought it recently, and I am proud of it. I am 
fortune’s child, sir, and I make no secret of it ; I am proud of 
it. I owe nothing to anyone ; I am the child of my own efforts, 
and I owe everything to myself.” 

The child, who had stayed on the door-step, again cried : 

” Father ! ” the voice coming from a greater distance. 

Mordiane, shivering with fear, seized with panic, fled as one 
does from a great danger. ” He will guess who I am,” he 
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thought to himself, ** he will hug me in his arms and call me 
Father ' and give me a kiss reeking of garlic.** 

** I shall see you to-morrow, sir.** 

“ To-morrow, at one o*clock.** 

The carriage rumbled along the white road. 

Driver, take me to the station/* he shouted, while two 
voices seemed to ring in his ears. One of them, far away and 
sweet, the faint, sad voice of the dead, was saying : “ My own 
beloved ; the other, a metallic, shrill, repellent voice, crying : 

Father ! *’ much as one shouts : Stop him ! ** when a iliief 
is in flight. 

As he came into the club next evening, Count d'EireilHs 
said to him : 

We have not seen you for three days. Have you been ill ? ’* 

Yes, I have not been very well. I suffer from headaches 
occasionally. . ** 



THE RENDEZVOUS 


She had on her hat and coat, with a black veil down to 
her nose and another in her pocket to put over the first as soon 
^ she got into the guilty four-wheeler. She was tapping her 
boot with the point of her umbrella and remained seated in her 
room, uncertain whether to go out to her rendezvous. 

And yet how many times within the last two years had she 
got ready to join her lover, the handsome Viscount de Martelet, 
in his chambers, when she knew that her husband — a society 
stockbroker — would be at the Exchange 1 

The clock behind her loudly ticked out the seconds ; a half- 
read book lay open on the little rosewood writing-table between 
the windows, and a strong scent of violets from two small 
bunches floating in a couple of tiny Dresden vases on the 
mandepiece, mingled with a faint odour of verbena wafted 
through the half-open door of the dressing-room* 

The sound of the clock striking three made her jump up. 
She turned to look at the time, then smiled, thinking : ‘‘ He is 
waiting for me, he will be getting angry.” Then she left the 
room, told the footman that she would be back in an hour at 
the latest — a li^^went downstairs, and set out on foot 

It was the end of May, that delightful season when spring, 
on its way from the country, lays siege to Paris, seeming to 
carry all before it, bursting through brick walls into the home, 
making the city blossom forth, shedding gaiety over its build- 
ings, over the asphalt of its pavements and the stones of its 
streets, drenching it in merriment, and making it drunk with 
vigour like a forest bursting forth into leaf. 

Madame Ho^an took a few steps to the right, intending, as 
usual, to go along the Rue de Provence where she could hail 
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a four-wheeler, but the delightful feeling of summer suddenly 
look possession of her, and changing her mind, she turned 
down the Rue de la Chauss^ d’Antin, not knowing why, but 
vaguely attracted by a wish to see the trees in the square of 
the Trinity. 

** He can wait ten minutes longer/’ she said to herself. The 
idea of keeping him wailing pleased her and as she w^alked 
through the crowd she fancied she saw him getting impatient, 
looking at the clock, opening the window, listening at die door, 
sitting down and getting up again, not daring to smoke— as 
she had forbidden smoking on the days they met— and casting 
desperate glances at his box of cigarettes. 

She walked along slowly, her mind adrift among die many 
things around her— the people, the sliops — and she slackened 
her pace more and more; so Hide did she care about reaching 
the flat that she used every shop-window as an excuse for 
loitering. 

At the end of the street, in front of the church, the green of 
the small square attracted her, and she crossed the Place and 
went into the garden, that children’s playground, and strolled 
twice round the narrow patch of grass, mingling with the 
nurses, gorgeous in their bright-coloured cloaks and caps 
trimmed with ribbons and flowers. Then she took a chair, 
sal dowm, and raising her eyes to the cluck, that looked like a 
moon in the steeple, she waiched the hands move round. 

The half-hour struck, and her heart beat with pleasure when 
she heard the chimes. She had already stolen ihiriy minutes, 
it would take another fifteen to reach the Rue Miromcsnil, 
those and a few more minutes in which to loiter about would 
make an hour ! One whole hour stolen from the rendezvous ! 
She would stay barely forty minutes, and again die whole tiling 
would be over. 

Goodness ! how it bored her to go ! Going i<i the dentist’s 
was bad enough ! She suffered from ilie intolerable memory 
of these appointments — on an average, one a week for the last 
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two years — and the tliought that there would be another one 
presently filled her with anguish. Not that it was as painful as 
a visit to the dentist’s, but it was such a bore, so complicated, 
so long, so unpleasant, that anything, anything, even an opera- 
tion, seemed preferable. Nevertheless she went on, very 
slowly, stopping, siting down, hanging about, but she went all 
the same. Oh ! how she would have liked to miss the appoint- 
ment, but she played that trick on the poor Viscount twice 
running last month, and she dared not do it again so soon. 
Why did she go back ? Ah ! why ? Because it had become a 
habit, and she had no good reason to give poor Marcelet when 
he wanted to know rAe why! Why had she started the affair? 
Why ? She no longer knew ! Had she been in love with 
him i Possibly ! Not very much, just a little, ever so long 
ago ! He was very nice, fastidious, distinguished, gallant, and 
you could see at the very first glance that he was the perfect 
lover for a woman of the world. The courtship had lasted 
three months — die normal period for an honourable struggle 
and just sufficient resistance — then she had consented, but with 
what fiutterings, what timidity, what awful yet exquisite 
shrin kings at that first meeting, followed by all the others, in 
the little bachelor flat in the Rue Miromesnil. Her heart? 
What did she feel when, tempted, vanquished, conquered, she 
entered die door of that house of nightmares for the first time ? 
She really did not know ! She had forgotten ! An act, a date, 
a thing, may be remembered, but it is rare to remember a 
fleeting emotion two years afterwards ; it is too fragile for 
memory. Oh ! She had not forgotten the others, the rosary 
of meetings, the stations of the cross of love, those stations 
that were so fatiguing, so monotonous, so alike, that she was 
filled with nausea at the thought of what was going to happen 
presently. 

G^judncss ! think of all the four-wheelers that had been 
hired lo go there, they were not like ordinary four-wheelers. 
The drivers must have guessed the truth. She felt that by the 
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way they looked at her, and the eyes of the Parisian cabmen 
are terrible 1 When you remember that in court they always 
recognise criminals whom they have only driven once in the 
dead of night, from some street to tlie station, years before, 
and that they have about as many fares as there are hours in a 
day, that their memory is so good that they say at once : 
‘‘This is the man I picked up in the Rue des Martyrs and put 
down at the Lyons station at 12.45 a.m. on July loih last year ! '' 
It is enough to make you shiver with apprehension when you 
are risking all a woman risks in going to a rendezvous, placing 
her reputation in the keeping of the first cabman she meets ! 
The last two years she had engaged at least a hundred or a 
hundred and twenty for the journey to the Rue Miromesnil, 
counting one a week. These were all witnesses who might 
appear against her at a critical moment. 

As soon as she was in the cab she drew the otlier veil— as 
thick and as black as a mask— from her pocket and fastened it 
over her eyes. It hid her face, true enough, but what about 
the rest, her dress, hat, parasol ? would they not be noticed, 
had they not been seen already? Oh ! what torture she en- 
dured in the Rue Miromesnil i She thought she recognised all 
the passers-by, all the servants, everybody. Almost before the 
cab stopped she jumped out and ran past the porter, who was 
always standing outside his lodge. Now , he must know every- 
thing, everything— her address, her name, her liusband's pro- 
fession, everything, for the concierges are the most artful of all 
the police. For two years she had wanted to bribe him. to throw' 
him a hundred- franc noteas she passed. She had never dared to 
throw the piece of paper at him ! She was afraid. Of w hat ? — 
she did not know I Of being called back if he did not under- 
stand ? Of a scandal ^ Perhaps of being arrested ? 1 he 

Viscount’s flat was only half-way up the first flight of stairs, 
but it seemed as high up as the top of the Tower of St. Jacques 
to her. As soon as she reached the entrance of the building, 
she felt she was caught in a trap and the slightest noise in 
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front or behind made her feel faint. She could not go back 
again with the concierge and the road blocking her retreat, 
and if anyone was coming downstairs she dared not ring 
Martelet’s bell, but passed the door as if she were going 
somewhere else. She went up, up, up ! She would have 
climbed up forty stories ! Then when all seemed quiet she 
would run down, terrified lest she should make a mistake in 
the flat 1 

He was there, waiting, dressed in a velvet suit lined with 
silk, very smart but rather ridiculous, and for two years he had 
never varied the way he received her, never made the slightest 
change, not in a single gesture I 

As soon as he had shut the door he would say ; ** Allow me 
to kiss your hands, my dear, dear friend 1 ** Then he followed 
her into the room where the shutters were closed and lights lit 
both winter and summer, because this was the fashion, and 
knelt down gazing at her from head to foot with an air of 
adoration. The first time it had been very nice, very successful 1 
Now she felt that she was looking at M. Delaunay playing the 
fifth act of a popular piece for the hundred-and-twentieth time. 
He really ought to make some change. 

And then after, oh i God ! after ! that was the worst to 
bear ! No, he never made any change, poor chap I A good 
chap, but so ordinary ! . . . 

How difHcult it was to undress without a maid ! For once 
it did not matter much, but repeated every week it became a 
nuisance ! No, indeed, a man should not exact such a task 
from a woman ! But if it was difEcult to undress, to dress 
again was almost an impossibility, your nerves made you want 
to shriek, and you felt so exasperated that you could have 
boxed the young man’s ears when he said, walking awkwardly 
around : ‘‘ Shall I help you } — Help her ! Yes, indeed, how ? 
What could he do ? You only had to see him hold a pin to 
know he was no use. 

That was probably the moment she had begun to take a 
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dislike to him. When he said : “ Shall I help you ? '' she could 
have killed hitn. Besides, a woman must end by hating a man 
who for two years has forced her to put on her clothes a hundred 
and twenty times without a maid. 

It is true that not many men were as awkward as he was, 
so clumsy, so monotonous. The little Baron de Grimbal would 
never have said in such a silly way : “ Shall I help you ? ** 
He would have helped, he was so lively, so amusing, so witty. 
Well 1 He was a diplomatist ; he had travelled in every 
country, wandered about all over, he had certainly dressed and 
undressed women clad according to every fashion in die world, 
he must have done so ! . . . 

The church clock chimed the three-quarters. She drew 
herself up, looked at the time and began to laugh, saying 
to herself ; ** How excited he must be ! ** Then she left 
the Square, walking briskly, but had only just reached the 
Place outside when she met a man who bowed and raised 
his hat. 

Dear me, you, Baron ? she said, surprised, for she had 
just been thinking about him. 

Yes, Madame.” 

He asked how she was, then, after a few vague remarks, 
said : 

“ Do you know you are the only one — you will allow me 
to say, of my lady friends, won’t you ? — who has not yet been 
to see my Japanese coUecuon ? ” 

'* But, my dear Baron, a woman cannot visit a bachelor ? ” 

“What! What I Thai's quite wrung when it is a quesiiun 
of going to see a collection of rare curios ( ” 

“ At all events, she cannot go alone.” 

“ And why not ? I have had any number of lady visitors 
alone, just to see my collection. They come every day. Shall 
tell you their names? — no, 1 won’t do that. One must be 
discreet, even when quite innocent. In principle there is 
nothing wrong in going to see a man who is a gendeman, 
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well known, and of good birth, unless one goes for some 
doubtful reason.’* 

“ Well, on the whole, you are right** 

Then you will come to see my collection.*’ 

‘‘When?** 

“ Now.’* 

“ Impossible, I am in a hurry.** 

“ Nonsense. You have been sitting in the Souare this last 
half-hour,** ^ 

“ You were watching me ? ** 

“ I was looking at you,** 

** Really, I am in a hurry.” 

” I am sure you're not. Admit that you’re not*’ 

Madame Hoggan began to laugh, saying : “ No ... no 
. . . not in a great , . .** 

A cab passed close by which the Baron stopped and opening 
the door, said : ‘‘ Get in, Madame.” 

” But, Baron, it’s impossible, I can’t come to-day.” 

” You are very imprudent, Madame. Do get in ! People 
are beginning to stare at us, soon there will be a crowd : they 
will think I am running away with you and we shall both be 
arrested : do get in, I beg you ! ” 

She got in, scar^ and dazed. Then he sat beside her and 
said to the cabman ; ” Rue de Provence.” 

Suddenly she exclaimed : ” Oh ( dear, dear. I have for- 
gotten an urgent telegram, will you take me to the nearest post 
office first ? ” 

The cab stopped a little further on in the Rue de Chateaudun, 
and she said to the Baron : ** Do get me a fifty-centimes 
telegraph-card.* I promised my husband I would invite 
Martelet to dinner to-morrow, and had quite forgotten about it.** 
When the Baron came back with the blue card, she wrote 
in pencil : 

^ Like blue letter-cards but used as telegrams, they are sent 
through special tubes. 
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Dear Friend, — 

** I am not well. A bad attack of neuralgia is keeping me 
in bed. Impossible to go out. Come and dine to-morrow 
evening so that I may be forgiven. 

Jeanne.’* 

She moistened the gum, closed the telegram*card carefully 
and addressed it ; “ Viscount de Martelet, 240 Rue Miromesnil,” 
then returning the card to the Baron, said : 

** Now, will you be good enough to drop this in the special 
box for telegrams ? ** 



IN PORT 
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Having left Havre on* May 3, 1882, for a voyage in 
Chinese waters, the direc-masced sailing-ship Notre-Damt-des- 
Vents re-entered Marseilles harbour on August 8, 1886, after 
a four years’ voyage. She had discharged her original cargo 
in tile Chinese port to which she had been chartered, had there 
picked up a new freight for Buenos Ayres, and thence had 
shipped cargo for Brazil. 

Various other voyages, not to speak of damages, repairs, 
several months spent becalmed, storms that blew her out of 
her course, and all the accidents, adventures and misadventures 
of the sea, had detained far from her land this three-masted 
Norman boat now returned to Marseilles with a hold full of 
dn boxes containing American preserved foods. 

At the beginning of the voyage she had on board, besides 
the captain and the mace, fourteen sailors, eight Normans and 
six Bretons. At the end only five Bretons and four Normans 
remained ; the Breton had died at sea ; the four Normans, 
who had disappeared in various circumstances, had been re- 
placed by two Americans, a Negro and a Norwegian shanghaied 
one evening in a Singapore den. 

The great ship, sails furled, yards forming a cross with the 
mast, drawn by a Marseilles tug that panted along before her, 
rolled in a slight swell that died gently away in the calm waters 
behind her ; she passed in front of the Chateau d’lf, then under 
all the grey rocks of the roadstead over which the setting sun 
flung a reek of gold, and entered the old harbour where, side 
by side alongside the quays, were gathered ships from all 
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comers of the globe, huddled together, large and small, of all 
shapes and riggings, like a fish-soup of boats in dus too con- 
fined basin, fiiU of foul water, where the hulls grazed and 
rubbed against each other, for all the world as if they were 
pickled in salt-water liquor. 

Notre-Damt^des-Vents took her place between an Italian brig 
and an English schooner, which drew apart to make way for 
their comrade ; then, when all the formalities of customs and 
harbour had been complied with, the captain gave two-thirds 
of his crew shore leave for the evening. 

It was night. The lights of Marseilles were lit. In the 
warmth of the summer evening, an odour of garlic-riavoured 
coolung hung over the noisy city, alive widi the sound of 
voices, rumblings, clatterings, all the gaiety of the South. 

As soon as they felt land under them, the ten men who had 
been tossed for montlis on the sea, began to walk very care- 
fidly, with hesitating steps, like creatures strayed out of their 
element, unaccustomed to cities, two hy two in a procession. 

They rolled along, taking their bearings, following the scent 
down the by-streets that opened on to the harbour, their blood 
on fire with a hunger for love that had grown stronger and 
stronger in their bodies throughout tlieir last sixty-six days at 
sea. The Normans marched ahead, led by C^lestin Duclos, a 
tall, shrewd, sturdy young fellow, who captained the others 
whenever they set foot on shore. He found out the best 
places, devised ways and means to his liking, and refrained 
from risking himself too readily in the brawls so common 
between sailors on shore. But when he did get involved in 
one, he was absolutely fearless. 

After hesitating some little time between the obscure streets 
that ran down to the sea like sewers, from which rose a heavy 
smell, as it were the very breath of hovels, Cclesiin decided on 
a sort of winding passage where lighted lamps, bearing enor- 
mous numbers on their frosted coloured glass, were hung out 
above the doors. Under the narrow arch of the doorways, 
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women in aprons, looking like servant-girls, and seated on 
rush-bottomed dtairs, got up at tlieir approach, made three 
steps to- ilic edge of the stream tliat ran down the middle of the 
street and stood right across the path of the line of men that 
advanced slowly, singing and chuckling, excited already by the 
neighbourhood of these prostitutes* cells. 

Sometimes in the depths of a lobby a second door padded 
with brown leather opened abruptly, and behind it appeared a 
stout, half-naked woman, w'hose heavy thighs and plump arms 
were sharpl> outlined under a coarse, dghc-litting shift of white 
cotton. Her short petticoat looked like a hooped girdle, and 
the soft flesh of her bosom, arms and siioulders made a rosy 
patch against a bodice of black velvet edged with gold lace. 
She called to them from far off; “ Are you coming in, dearies ? ** 
and sometimes came out herself to clutch one of them, pulling 
him towards her doorway with all her might, clinging to him 
like a spider dragging in a body bigger than itself. The man, 
excited by her touch, resisted feebly, and the others halted to 
watch him, hesitating between their desire to go in without 
furdier delay and their desire to make this appetising stroll last 
a little longer. Then, when after the most exhausting effort 
the woman had dragged the sailor to die threshold of her 
abode, into which the whole company were about to plunge 
after him, Cilestin Duclos, who was a judge of such houses, 
would suddenly cr \' : “ Don’t go in tliere, Marchand, it’s not 
the right one.*’ 

Whereupon, obedient to this command, the man disengaged 
himself with brutal violence, and the friends fell again into line, 
pursued by the obscene abuse of the exasperated woman, while 
other women, all the way down the passage ahead of them, 
came out of their doors, attracted by the noise, and poured 
out hoarse- voiced, enticing appeals. They went on their way, 
growing more and more excited, between tlic cajoling cries and 
seductive charms offered b)' die chorus of love's doorkeepers 
down the length of the street before them, and the vile curses 
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flung after them by the chorus behind, of despised and dis- 
appointed women. Now and then they met other companies 
of men, soldiers marching along with swords clattering against 
their legs, more sailors, a solitary citizen or so, a few shop 
assistants. Everywhere opened other narrow streets, starred 
with evil beacon-lights. They walked steadily through this 
labyrinth of hovels on tlie greasy cobbled streets, oozing 
streams of foul water, between houses full of women’s flesh. 

At last Duclos made up his mind and, halting in front of a 
fairly decent-looking house, marshalled his company into it. 


n 

The entertainment lacked nodiing ! For four hours the ten 
sailors took their fill of love and wine. Six months’ pay 
vanished on it. 

They were installed, lords of all they surveyed, in the big 
saloon, regarding with unfriendly eyes the ordinary clients who 
installed themselves at little tables in comers, where one of the 
women who were still disengaged, dressed like overgrown 
babies or music-hall singers, ran to attend on them, and then 
sat down beside them. 

Each man had on arrival selected his companion, whom he 
retained throughout the evening, for the lower orders are not 
promiscuous. Three tables had been dragged togedier, and 
after the first round of drinks, the procession, fallen into two 
ranks and increased by as many women as there were sailors, 
re-formed on the staircase. The noise made by the four feet 
of each couple was heard for some time on the wooden steps, 
while this long file of lovers plunged through the narrow door 
that led to the bedrooms. 

Then they came down again for more drinks ; went up 
again, came down again. 

Now, very nearly drunk, diey began to bawl. Each man, 
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with reddened eyes, his fancy on his knee, sang or shouted, 
hammering on table with doubled fists, rolled the wine 
round his throat, giving fiill play to the beast in man. In the 
midst of them, Celestin Duclos, holding to him a tall red- 
cheeked wench, seated astride on Ids knee, regarded her ardently* 
Not su drunk as the others — not that he had drunk any les^— 
he could still think of more than the one thing, and more 
human than the rest, he tried to talk to her. His thoughts were 
a little elusive, slipping from his grasp, returning and dis- 
appearing before he could remember just what he had wanted 
to say. 

He laughed, repeating : 

** Then, then . . . you've been here a long dme.” 

“ Six months," replied the girl. 

He appeared pleased with her, as if that were a proof of good 
conduct, and went on : 

" Do you like this life ? ” 

She hesitated, then spoke resignedly : 

** One gets through with it. It's no worse than anything 
else. Being a servant or walking the streets, they're both 
diny jobs." 

He seemed to approve this truth too. 

You're not from these parts ? " said he. 

She shook her head without speaking. 

“ Do you come from far ? " 

She nodded, still silent. 

Where from ? " 

She seemed to search her mind, trying to collect her memories, 
then she murmured : 

** From Perpignan.” 

Again he showed great satisfaction, and said : 

. "Oh, yes." 

In her turn she asked him : 

" You’re a sailor, aren't you ? " 

" Yes, my sweet.” 
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‘ Have you come a long way ? 

‘‘ Oh, yes 1 Tve seen countries, pons, and aJl thar/* 

‘ I suppose you sailed round the world ? 

* I dare say, more like twice than once.'* 

Again she seemed to hesitate, searching in her mind for 
something forgotten, then, in a rather altered, grave voice 
she said ; ’ 

You have come across a good many ships in your voyages ? " 
I have that, my sweet." 

•' Perhaps you've even come across Noerg-Dame-^^s- Irenes ^ 
He chuckled. 

" No later than a week ago." 

She turned pale, all the blood ebbing from her cheeks, and 

“ 1$ that true, really true ? " 

" As true as I'm telling you." 

You're not telling me a lie ? " 

He lifted his hand. 

" God's truth I’m not," said he. 

whether Oiestin Duclos is still with 

He was surprised, uneasy, and wanted to know more before 
replying. 

" Do you know him ? " 

She became suspicious too. 

ii KT * 

woman who knows him." 

One of the women here ? " 

" No, outside." 

" In the street ? " 

" No, another." 

" What woman ? ” 

" ’V®' a woman like me.” 

What's this woman want witli him ? " 

How should I know, what d'you think ? " 

They stared into each other’s eyes, trying to read die thoughts 
cc 
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behind, guessing that something serious was going to come of 
this. 

He went on : 

** Can I see this woman ? ** 

“ What would you say to her ? 

** I’d say . • . I’d say . . . that I have seen C^Iestin Duclos.** 
“ Is he all right ? ” 

“ As right as you or me, he’s a lad.” 

She was silent again, collecting her thoughts, then, very 
slowly, asked : 

” ^^ere was she bound for, the Notre-Dame^des^Vents? ” 

‘‘ Well, to Marseilles.” 

She could not repress a start. 

‘‘ Really ? ” 

” Yes, really.” . 

** Do you know Duclos } ” 

” Yes. I know him.” 

She hesitated again, then said sofUy ; 

” Good. That’s good.” 

“ What d’you want with him } ” 

” Listen, you can tell him . , . nothing 1 ” 

He continued to stare at her, more and more uneasy. He 
must know the whole now. 

” Do you know him then ? ” 

” No,” said she. 

” Then what d’you want with him } ” 

She came to a sudden decision, got up, ran to the bar where 
the proprietress sat enthroned, seized a lemon, cut it open, 
pouring the }uice into a glass, then filled up the glass with 
plain water and, bringing it to him, said : 

” Drink this.” 

‘‘ Why ? ” 

“To sober you up. After that I’ll talk to you.” 

He drank obediently, wiped his lips with the back of his 
hand, and declared : 
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That s all right. I’m listening to you.” 

” You must promise me not to tell him that you have 

'old you what I am just going to tell you. 

He lifted his hand, with a knowing air. 

“ I swear it.” 

“ On the good God himself. ^ ” 

“ Yes, on the good God.” 

“ Well, you’re to tell him that his father is dead, that his 
mo^er is dead, that liis brother is dead, all the three of them 
m the same month, of typhoid fever, in January 1883, three 
and a half years ago.” 

^d now it was he who felt the blood rush through his 
body, Md for some moments he sat there, so overcome that 
he could find nothing to say in reply ; then he began to have 
doubts and asked : 

“ Are you sure ? ** 

** Tm quite sure.** 

** Who told it to you ? ** 

She put her hands on his shoulders and, peering into his 
eyes, said ; * 

“ You swear you won’t give me awav ? ” 

“ I swear it.” 

“ I’m his sister.” 

Her name broke involuntarily from his mouth : 

“ Frangoise ? ” 

She regarded him again fixedly, then, overwhelmed by a 
crazy fear, by a profound feeling of horror, murmured under 
her breath, against his mouth : 

“ Oh, oh, is it you, Cilestin ? ” 

They sat rigid, eyes staring into eyes. 

Round them, the sailors went on shouting. The noise ot‘ 

u beating in tune to the choruses, and ihe 

sh^l cnes of the women, mingled with the uproarious songs. 

He felt her against him, held close to him, warm and terrified, 
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his sister ! Then, in a mere whisper, afraid lest someone over- 
hear him, so low that she herself could hardly hear : 

“ My God, Tve done a fine thing ! 

Her eyes filled with tears in an instant, and she stammered ; 

It’s not my fault, is it? ” 

But he said abruptly : 

‘‘ So they’re dead ? ” 

‘‘ Yes, they’re dead.” 

“ Dad, and mother, and my brother ? ” 

“ All three in the same month, as I’ve just told you. I was 
left alone, with nothing but what I stood up in, seeing that I 
owed money to the chemist and the doctor and for burying the 
three bodies, which I paid off with the furniture. 

'* After that I went as servant to old Cacheux, you know 
him, the cripple. I was just exactly fifteen then, seeing that 
you went away when I was not quite fourteen. I got into 
trouble with him. You’re a fool when you’re young. Then 
I went as housemaid to a solicitor ; he seduced me too and 
set me up in a room in Havre. It wasn’t long before he 
stopped coming ; I spent three days without food and then, 
since I couldn’t get any work, I went into a house, like many 
another. I’ve seen the world too, I have, and a dirty world at 
tliat I Rouen, Evreux, Lille, Bordeaux, Perpignan, Nice, and 
now here I am at Marseilles 1 ” 

Tears poured out of her eyes and her nose, wetting her 
cheeks, and ran down into her mouth. 

She went on : 

I thought you were dead too, my poor C^lesdn.” 

He said : 

“ I would never have known you again, you were so little 
then, and now you’re so big, but how was it you didn’t 
recognise me ? ” 

She made a despairing gesture. 

“ I see so many men that they all look alike to me,” 

He was still staring into her eyes in the grip of a confused 
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emotion, an emotion so overwhelming that he wanted to cry 
ike a beaten child. He still held her in his arms, sitting astride 
his legs, his hands spread out on the girl’s back, and now by 
dint of staring at her, he recognised her at last, the little sister 
lek m the country with the three she had watched die while he 
tossed at sea. 

All at once he took her new-found face in his great sailor’s 
paws and^began to embrace her as a man embraces his flesh and 
blood. Then sobs, a man’s terrible sobs, long-drawn surging 
cnes, rose in his throat like the hiccups of a drunken man. 

He siammered : 

“ To see you, to see you again, Fran^oise, my little 
Frangoise. ...” 

Suddenly he leaped to his feet and began to swear in a 
dreadful voice, bringing his fist down on the table with such 
violence that the overturned glasses broke to atoms. Tlien he 
took three steps, staggered, flung out his arms and fell face 
downwards. He rolled on the floor, shouting, beating the 
ground wi^ arms and legs, and uttering such groans that they 
were like the death-rattle of a man in agony. 

All the sailors looked at him and laughed. 

“ He isn’t half drunk,” said one. 

" Put him to bed,” said another ; “ if he goes out iliey’ll 
Stick him in jail.” ^ 

Then, as he had money in his pockets, the proprietress 
oHered a hed, and the other sailors, themselves so drunk ih;it 
they couldn’t stand, hoisted him up the narrow staircase to the 
bedroom of the woman who had lately received him, and who 
remained sitting on a chair, at the foot of that guilty coiici), 
weeping over him, until morning. 
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1 HAD LOVED HER TO DISTRACTION. WhY DO WB LOVE ? It IS 
a Strange thing to see in the whole world only one being, to 
have in one’s mind only a single thought, a single desire in 
one’s heart, a single name on one's lips ; a name rising there 
continually, rising, as a river rises from its source, from the 
depths of our soul, so that we muxmur it all day long, every- 
where, like a prayer. 

I will not set out our story. Love has no more than one 
story, always the same. I had met her and loved her. That 
tells all. And for a whole year I had lived in her affection, in 
lier arms, in her caresses, in her glance, in her garments, in her 
words, wrapped round, bound, held fast in all that was part of 
her, so wholly that I no longer knew whether it was day or 
night, whether I died or lived, on this old earth or on some 
ocher world. 

And then she died. How ^ I don’t know, I know nothing 
now. 

She came home wet, one rainy evening, and the next day 
she was coughing. She coughed for about a week and took to 
her bed. 

What happened ? I don’t know now. 

Doctors came, wrote prescriptions, went away. They 
brought remedies ; a woman gave her them to drink. ,Her 
hands were hot, her brow damp and burning, her eyes were 
brilliant and mournful. I spoke to her, she answered me. 
What did we say ? I don’t l^ow now. I have forgotten all, 
all, all. She died, I remember vividly her little sigh, so weak 
a little sigh, the last she gave. The nurse said : Ah.” I 
understood, I understood. 

792 
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I have understood nothing since. Nothing. I saw a priest 
who spoke of “ your mistress.** I felt that he was insulting 
her. Since she was dead^ no one had any right to know that 
about her. I threw him out. Another came, a very good 
man, a gende soul. I wept when he spoke to me about her. 

They asked for instructions about a diousand things to do 
with the burial of her. I don’t know now what they were. 
But I do remember vividly the coffin, the sound made by the 
blows of the hammet when they nailed her in it. Oh. mv 
God! 

She was buried. Buried ! She ! In tliat hole ! A few 
people came, friends. I rushed away. I ran. 1 walked for 
hours about the streets. Then I went home. The next day 
I began to travel. 

I came back to Paris yesterday. 

When I saw my bedroom again, our bedroom, our bed, our 
furniture, the whole house which still held all those mortal 
traces thaj death leaves behind, I was seized by so sharp a 
return of agony that I had almost opened the window and flung 
myself into the street. Unable to stay any longer surrounded 
by these things, between tlie walls that had held and sheltered 
her, and must still hide in their imperceptible cracks a thousand 
atoms of her being, of her flesh and her breath, I seized my 
hat to rush out. Suddenly, in the very instant of reaching (he 
door, I passed before the large glass in the hall, which she had 
had placed there so that every day before she went out she 
could see herself from head to foot, and see whether her toilet 
had been successful, was just right and charming, from hat to 
shoes. 

I stopped dead in front of this glass which had so many 
times reflected her, so many times, so many times,' that it* must 
then have caught and held the Image of her. 

I stood there, shuddering, my eyes fixed on the glass, on the 
smooth depths that were empty now, but had held the whole 
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of her, possessed her as wholly as I did, as wholly as did my 
passionate glances. I tliought Uiat I loved this glass — I touched 
it — it was cold ! Oh, memory ! memory ! woeful, searing, 
living, frightful glass, the cause of all our agonies. Happy the 
man whose heart, like a glass across whose surface reflecdons 
glide and vanish, forgets all that it has held, all that has passed 
before it, all that is gazed on and mirrored in its emotions of 
affection and love. How I suffer ! 

I went our, and by no will of my own, without knowing 
what I did, without wishing it, I wandered towards the cemetery. 
I found her simple grave, a marble cross with these few words : 
** She loved, was loved and died.” 

She was there, under there, a mass of decay ! Horrible I 
I broke into sobs, lying with my forehead pressed against the 
earth. 

I stayed there long, very long. Then I saw that night was 
falling. Thereupon a strange wild desire, the desire of a des- 
pairing lover, took possession of me. I wanted to spend the 
night near her, a last night, to weep on her grave. But I should 
be seen and turned out. What could I do I was cunning. 

I got up and began to wander about this city of the lost. I 
I walked and walked. How small a dry it is beside the other 
city, the city of the living ! And yet the dead far outnumber 
the living. We need tall houses, streets, so much space, for the 
four generations that at one and the same time enjoy the light 
of day, drink the water of springs, the juice of grapes, and eat 
the bread of the fields. 

And for all the generations of the dead, for all the serried 
ranks of human beings, from the beginning to our day, suffices 
a very nothing, a field, almost nothing. The earth receives 
them, oblivion effaces them. Farewell ! 

At the end of the cultivated cemetery, I came all at once 
upon the deserted cemetery, the one where the dead of long 
ago came at their end to mingle their dust with the earth, where 
the very crosses were rotting away, where the latest comers 
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will be placed at some future day. It is full of wild roses, 
smrdy black cypress-trees, a sad and marvellous garden, grown 
nch feeding on human flesh. 

I alone, quite alone. I effaced myself behind a green 
j I ° n^yself entirely among its thick, sombre branches. 

And 1 waited, clinging to its trunk like a shipwrecked man 
to a spar. 


When the night was dark, very dark, I left my refuge and 
o"f Se^ead**^^'^^’ ground 

I wandered long, a long, long time. I did not find her again. 
With ouBvetched arms, wide-open eyes, striking against tomb- 
stones with hands and feet and knees and chest, with niy very 
head, I went and did not find her. I touclied, I felt about like 
a blind man seeking his way, I felt stones, crosses, iron bars, 
wreaths of glass, wreaths of faded flowers. I read the names 
with my fingers, tracing them over the letters. What a night ' 
what a night 1 1 did not find her. 

No moon ! What a night ! I was seized with fear, terrible 
^ar, in these narrow patches, between two rows of graves. 
Lrraves ! graves ! graves ! Everywhere graves ! To the left 
to the right of me, before me, round me, ever>-wliere, graves ! 

1 sat down on one of them, for my knees were shaking so 
much that I could not go on walking. 1 heard the beating of 
my heart. And I heard something else too 1 What was it.* A 
confused, nameless sound ! Was the sound in my fear-stricken 
mind, m the impenetrable night, or under the mysterious earth 
under the earth sown with human corpses > I looked round me. 

How long did I stay there .* I don't know. I was paralysed 
with terror, I was drunk with fear, near screaming, near death. 

And all at once I thought that the slab of marble on which 
I was seated moved. In very truth, it was moving, as if some- 
one were pushing it up. With one bound I flung myself on 
the nearest grave, and saw, yes, I saw the stone which 1 h.id 
just left, raise itself bolt upright ; and the dead appeared, a 
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naked skeleton who was pushing off the stone with his bent 
back. I saw, I saw with perfect clearness, although the night 
was black as pitch. On the cross I could read : 

** Here lies Jacques Olivant, who departed this life aged 
fifty^one years. He was a good, honest man, who loved his 
family, and died in the peace of the Lord.” 

Now the dead man himself was reading the words written 
on his tomb. Then he picked up a stone from the path, a 
small, sharp stone, and began carefully to scratch out those 
words. Slowly he obliterated them, gazing with his empty 
eye-sockets at the place where until that moment they had 
been engraved ; and with the end of the bone which was once 
his index finger he wrote in luminous letters, like the lines that 
are traced on walls with the end of a match ; 

** Here lies Jacques Olivant, who departed this life aged 
fifty-one years. By his harshness he hastened the death of 
his father, from whom he was anxious to inherit, he tortured 
his wife, tormented his child, cheated his neighbours, robbed 
when he could and died a wretched man.” 

The dead made an end of writing and, immobile, contem- 
plated his work. And turning round, I saw that all the graves 
were open, that all the dead bodies had emerged, that all had 
effaced the lies written by their relatives on the funeral stone, 
to reaffirm thereon the truth. < 

And I saw that all had been the executioners of their kith 
and kin, malignant, dishonest, hypocrites, liars, cheats, slanderers, 
envious, that they had robbed, deceived, perpetrated every sort 
of shameful and abominable deed, these good fathers, these 
faithful spouses, these devoted .sons, these chaste maidens, these 
upright tradesmen, these men and women reputed beyond 
reproach. 
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With one accord they were writing, on the threshold of 
their eternal dwelling, the cruel, terrible, and sacred truth, of 
which every one in the world is ignorant or pretends to be 
ignorant. 

I thought that she too must be tracing it on her grave. And 
fearless now, running between the yawning graves, between 
the corpses, between the skeletons, I made my way towards 
her, sure that I should shortly find her. 

I recognised her from afar off, although I could not see the 
face wrapped in its grave-clothes. 

And on the marble cross where just now 1 had read : She 
loved, was loved and died,’* I saw : 

“ Going out one day to deceive her lover, she caught cold 

in the rain, and died.** 

It appears that they picked me up at dawn, lying unconscious, 
near a grave* 



The putter-to-sleep 


The Seine spread before my house without a wrinkle, 
varnished by the morning sun. It lay there, a lovely, wide, 
j slow, long flood of silver, tarnished in places ; and on the 
further side of the river a line of tall trees stretched along the 
bank a huge wall of verdure. 

The feeling of life which begins again each morning, of life, 
fresh, gay, loving, shivered in the leaves, fluttered in the air, 
shimmered in the water. 

They brought me the newspapers which the postman had 
just left and I walked along ^e river-bank, quietly, reading 
them. 

In the flrs( I opened I caught the words Suicide Statistics 
and I was informed that this year more than eight thousand 
live hundred persons had killed themselves. 

At that moment I saw them ! I saw this hideous massacre 
of desperate creatures, tired of lif^ I saw men bleeding, their 
jaws shattered, their skulls smashed, their chests pierced by 
bullets, slowly dying, alone in a little hotel bedroom, and 
thinking nothing of their wound, always of their misery. 

Others I saw, throat gaping or stomach ripped open, still 
holding in their hand the kitchen knife or the razor. 

I saw others, seated before a glass in which matches were 
soaking, or before a litde bottle with a red label. They would 
watch it with a fixed, motionless stare ; then drink it, then 
wait; then a grimace would cross their faces, contract their 
lips; a fear crept into their eyes, for they did not know how 
much they would suffer before the end. 

They would get up, stop, fall, and with hands clutching 
their stomachs, feel their oigans burned and their entrails cor- 
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roded by the liquid *s flames, before their consciousness was 
overcast. 

Others again I saw hanging from a nail in t]ie wall, from the 
window fastening, from the ceiling bracket, from the beam of 
a barn, from the branch of a tree, beneath the evening drizzle. 
And I guessed all that^they had done before they hung there, 
tongue lolling, motionless. I guessed the anguish of their 
hearts, their last hesitations, their movements in fixing the rope, 
trying whether it held firmly, passing about their neck and 
letting themselves fall. 

Others I saw lying on wretched beds, mothers with their 
little children, old men racked by starvation, girls lorn with 
the agony of love, all rigid, stifled, suflbcated, while in the 
centre of the room still smoked the charcoal brazier. 

And some I glimpsed walking to and fro by night on 
deserted bridges. These were the most sinister. The water 
eddied beneath the arches with a soft whisper. They did not 
see it . . . they guessed its presence, scenting its chilly odour ! 
They desired it and feared it. They dared not. Yet they must. 
The hour was striking from some distant clock, and suddenly, 
in the wide silences of the darkness, there swept by me, quickly 
stifled, the splash of a body falling into the river, a few screams, 
the. slapping of water beaten with hands. Sometimes there was 
nothing more than the plunge of their fall, when they had 
bound their arms or tied a stone to their feet. 

Oh ! poor folk, poor folk, poor folk, how I felt their 
anguish, how I died their deaths ! I have passed through all 
their miseries ; in one hour I have undergone all their tortures. 

I have known all the sorrows which led them to that place ; 
for I feel the deceitful degradation of life as nojie before me 
ever felt it. 

How well I understand them, those feeble creatures, tor- 
men ted by ill fortune, reft of their loved ones, awakened from 
their dreams of later reward, from the illusion of another 
existence, in which God, so pitiless now, would be just at last, 
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disabused of the mirage of happiness — those who have had 
enough of life, would end this relentless tragedy, this shameful 
comedy. 

Suicide ; it is the strength of those who have no more 
strength left, the hope of those who believe no more, the 
sublime courage of the conquered I Yes, there is at least one 
door from this life ; we can always open it and pass to the 
other side. Nature has made one gesture of pity ; she has not 
imprisoned us. Mercy for the desperate I 

While for the merely disabused, let them march forward 
free-souled and calm*hearted. They have nothing to fear, 
since they can depart ; since behind them stands ever this door 
that the gods we dream of can never close. 

So I meditated on this crowd of dead who sought death : 
more than eight thousand five hundred in a year. And it came 
to me that they had come together to hurl into the world a 
prayer, to cry their will, to demand something, to be made 
real later, when the world will understand better. It seemed to 
me that all these beings, tortured, stabbed, poisoned, hanged, 
suffocated, drowned, flocked in one •terrifying horde, like voters 
at the poll, to say to Society : Grant us at least a quiet death ! 
Help us to die, you who did not help us to live ! See, we are 
many, we have the right to speak in these days of liberty, of 
philosophic independence, and of democracy. Give those who 
renounce life the charity of a death neither repulsive nor 
fearful.*' 


I let myself dream, leaving my thoughts to roam about this 
subject with bizarre, mysterious fancies. 

I thought myself at one moment in a lovely city. It 
was Paris ; but of what date ? I wandered down the streets, 
looking at houses, theatres, public buildings, and then suddenly, 
in a square, i came on a huge edifice, gracefiil, alluring, 
handsome. 
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1 was surprised when I read on the fagade, in gilt letters : 
“ Institute of Voluntary Death ” ! 

How strange are djese waking dreams, where the spirit 
hovers in an unreal yet possible world ! Notliing surprises ; 
nothing shocks; and the unbridled fancy no longer distin- 
guishes the comic or the doleful. 

I went up to the building, and saw footmen in breeches seated 
in the hall before a cloak-room, as in the entrance to a club. 

I went in to look round. One of them, rising, asked me : 

“ Do you want anything, sir ? 

“ I want to know what dus place is.** 

Nothing else ? ** 

No.’* 

Perhaps you would like me to take you to the secretary of 
the institute, sir ? ” 

I hesitated and then asked ; 

“ I shall not be disturbing him } ’* 

Oh, not at all, sir. He is here to see people wIjo want 
information.” 

” Very well. I will follow you.** 

He led me through some corridors in which a few old 
gentlemen were chatting ; then I was conducted into a charm- 
ing room, a little sombre perhaps, furnished in black wood. 

A plump, pot-bellied young man was writing a letter and 
smoking a cigar the quality of which was evidenced by its 
excellent bouquet. 

He rose. We bowed to each other, and when the footman 
had gone, he asked : 

” How can I be of service to you ? ** 

You will forgive my indiscretion, sir,’* I replied. “ I have 
never seen tliis establishment before. The few words inscribed 
on the facade surprised me and I wanted to know what tliey 
betokened 1 ” 

He smiled before answering, then in a low voice with an air 
of satisfaction : 
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“ Well, sir, people who want to die are killed here decently 
and quietly ; perhaps I should not say agreeably.” 

I did not feel much moved, for this statement seemed to me 
on the whole very natural and just. But I was astonished that 
on this planet with its low, utilitarian, humanitarian ideas, 
egotistical and coercive of all real liberty, an enterprise of such 
a nature, worthy of an emancipated humanity, dare be under* 
taken. 

I went on : 

“ How did tills happen ? ” 

“ Sir,” he replied, “ the number of suicides grew so rapidly 
in the five years following the Exhibition of 1889, that immediate 
steps became necessary. People were killing themselves in the 
streets, at parties, .in restaurants, at the theatre, in railway 
carriages, at presidential banquets, everywhere. Not only was 
it a very ugly sight for those, such as myself, who are really 
fond of life, but, moreover, a bad example for the children. 
So it became necessary to centralise suicides.” 

“ How did this rush of suicides arise ? ” 

“ I have no idea. In my heart, I iliink tlie world has grown 
old. We begin to see clearly and to accept our lot with an ill 
grace. To-day it is with destiny as with the government, we 
know where we are : we decide that we are being cheated at 
all points, and so we depart. When we realise that Providence 
lies, cheats, robs and tricks human beings in the same way as a 
Deputy his constituents, we get angry, and since we can't 
nominate another every quarter as we do our privileged 
representatives, we quit a place so definitely rotten ! ” 

“ Really ! ” 

“ Oh, I don't complain.” 

” Will you tell me how the institute works ? ” 

” Willingly. You can always become a member when you 
want to. It is a club.” 

” A club ? ” 

” Certainly, sir, and founded by the most eminent men of 
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the country, by the best imaginations, and the clearest in- 
telligences/* 

Laughing heartily, he added : 

“ And I swear people like it here.” 

Here ? ” 

“ Yes, here.** 

“ You astound me.” 

” Lord ! tliey like it because the members of the club have 
no fear of death, which is the great spoiler of earthly pleasures ! 

** But why, if they don't kill themselves, are they members 
of this club ? ” 

” One can become a member without putting oneself under 
the obligation of committing suicide.” 

” Then ? ” 

” Let me explain. Fired by the immeasurable growth of tlie 
number of suicides, and the hideous spectacle they offered, a 
society of pure benevolence was formed for the protection of 
the desperate to put at their disposal a calm and painless, if not 
unforeseen, death.” 

” Whoever gave authority for such a society ? ” 

** General Boulanger during his short tenure of office. He 
could refuse nothing. As a matter of fact, this was the best 
thing he did. Well, a society was formed of far-sighted, dis- 
abused, sceptical men who wished to build in the heart of Paris 
a kind of temple to the scorn of death. This building was uf 
first a suspected place which no one would come near. Then 
the founders called a meeting and arranged a great ceremonial 
opening with Sarah Bernhardt, Judic, Thco, Granicr and a 
score more. MM. de Reitke, Coquelin, Mounet-Sully, Paulus ; 
then concerts, Dumas' comedies, Meilhac, Falevy, Sardou. 
only had one frost, one of Becque’s plays, which seemed gloomy, 
but afterwards was very successful at the Com^die-Fran^aise. 
In the end, all Paris came. The club was launched I ** 

” In the midst of jubilations ! What a ghastly jest ! 

Not at all. Why should death be gloomy? It should be 
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indifferent. We have lightened death, we have made it blossom, 
we have perfumed it, we have made it easy. One learns to 
relieve suffering by example ; one can see that it is nothing.” 

“ I can quite understand people coming for the shows, but 
does anyone come for . . • it ? ” 

‘‘ Not at once : they were distrustful.” 

“ But later ? ” 

“ They came.” 

“ Many ? ” 

“ In masses. We have more than forty a day. Pracdcally 
no more drowned are found in the Seine.” 

” Who was the first aspirant ? ” 

“ A member of the club.” 

“ A God- fearer } ” 

” I don't think so. A sot, a ruined man, who had been losing 
heavily at baccarat for three months.” 

” Really ? ” 

” Our second was an Englishman, an eccentric. Then we 
had a lot of publicity in the newspapers ; we told all about 
our methods ; we made up deaths which we thought would 
attract. But the main impulse came from the lower classes.” 

” What are your methods ? ” 

” Would you like to go round } I could explain as we 
went.” 

” Very much indeed.” 

He took his hat, opened the door, motioned me before him 
into a gambling- room where men were playing, as they play in 
all dives. He led me across several rooms. Everywhere was 
lively and gay chatter. I have rarely seen so vivacious a club, 
so animated, so mirthful. 

As I seemed surprised, the secretary challenged me ; 

” Oh, the club has an unprecedent^ rage. The right people 
from all over the globe become members, in order to have the 
air of mocking death. Once they are here, they think they 
have to be gay in order not to seem afraid. So they joke, 
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laugh, play the buffoon ; they have wit and leam to acquire it* 
Nowadays it is the most frequented and die most amusing place 
in Paris. The women, even, are trying now to organise an 
annexe for themselves." 

And in spite of all this, you have plenty of suicides in the 
house ? ” 

“ As I told you, between forty and fifty a day. The upper 
classes are rare, but there are plenty of poverty-stricken devils. 
And the middle classes, too, send a good many." 

** And how ... is it done ? " 

“ Asphyxiation . . . very gently." 

" Your apparatus } " 

A gas of our own invention. We hold die patent. On 
the other side of the building are die public entrances. TJiree 
little doors opening into side alleys. >^en a man or a wonjari 
knocks, we begin by interrogating them ; then we offer them 
assistance, help, protection. If our client accepts, we make 
inquiries and often we succeed in saving them." 

" Where do you find the money ? " 

We possess a great deal. The membership subscription is 
very high. Then it is good form to make donations to die 
institute. The names of all donors are printed in tlie figuro. 
Moreover, every wealthy man's suicide costs a thousand francs. 
They die with an attitude. The poor die gratis. . . 

" How do you recognise the poor ? " 

" Oh, we guess, sir ! And then, they have to bring a certifi- 
cate of indigence from the local police. If you knew liow 
sinister their entrance is ! I have only visited that part of the 
establishment once; I shall never visit it again. The premises 
are as good as iliis part, nearly as rich and comfortable, but die 
people . . . the people I ! ! If you could only sec tliem arrive, 
old people in rags on the point of death, people starving of 
misery for months past, fed at the corners like street dogs ; 
tattered, gaunt women who are ill, paralysed, incapable of making 
a living, and say to us, when they tell their circumstances : 
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‘ You see, it can’t go on, for I can do nothing and earn nothing/ 
I saw one old woman of eighty-seven who had lost all her 
children and all her grandchildren, and had been sleeping out 
of doors for six weeks. I was sick with emotion at the sight 
But then, we have so many different cases, not to mention 
those who say nothing except to ask : ‘ Where is it ? * Those 
we let in and it is all over at once/' 

I repeated, with constricted heart : 

** And • . . where is it ? 

“ Here/’ 

He opened a door and went on : 

“ Come in. It is the room specially reserved for members, 
the one that is used least. As yet we have had no more than 
eleven annihilations/’ 

** Oh, you call it an . . . annihilation ? " 

“Yes, sir. After you/’ 

I hesitated, but at last went in. It proved a delightful gallery, 
a kind of conservatory, surrounded poetically in a Idnd of 
landscape tapestry by glass of pale blue, soft rose and light 
green. In this charming room there were divans, magnificent 
palms, sweet-scented flowers, particularly roses, books on the 
table, the Revue des Deux Mondes^ boxes of cigars, and, what 
surprised me, Vichy pastilles in a bonbonniere. 

As I showed my astonishment my guide said : “ Oh, people 
often come here for a chat,” and went on : 

“ The public-rooms are like this, though furnished more 
simply.” 

I asked a question. 

He pointed with his finger to an easy-chair upholstered in 
creamy cripe de Chine with white embroidery, beneath a tall 
shrub of species unknown to me, round the foot of which ran 
a flower bed of reseda. 

The secretary added in a lower voice : 

“ The flower and the scent can be changed at will, for our 
gas, which is quite imperceptible, lends to death the scene of 
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whatever flower the subject prefers. It is volatilised with 
essences. Would you like to smell it for a second ? 

“ No, thanks,** I replied quickly, “ not yet.*' 

He began laughing. 

Oh, there's no danger, sir. I have made sure of tliai 
myself several times.** 

I was afraid to appear cowardly. I replied : 

“ Well, Tm quite agreeable.** 

“ Sit down on the pucter-io-sUep^ then.*’ 

Slightly nervous, I seated myself on the low crSpe de Chine 
chair, and then lay full lengili. Almost at once I was enveloped 
by a delicious scent of reseda. I opened my mouth to receive 
it more easily, for my soul was already growing torpid, was 
forgetting, was savouring, in the first discomfort of asphyxia- 
tion the bewitching intoxication of an enchanting and wither- 
ing opium. 

1 was shaken by the arm. 

Ah, sir,” said the secrctarj', laughing, I see iliat you are 
letting yourself get caught.** 

But a voice, a eal and not a dream voice, greeted me with 
a pleasant ring : 

“ Morning, sir, I trust you’re well.*’ 

My dream fled. 1 saw the Seine beneath the sun, and, corning 
along the path, the local policeman, who touched his black kepi 
with its silver braid with his right hand. 

I answered : 

** Good morning, Marinel. Where are you off to ? ** 

I’m going to report on a drowned man iljeyVe fished up 
near Morillons. Anotlier one who has chucked himself into the 
Seine. He*d taken off his trousers to tie his legs with.” 
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NIadmen fascinate me. These beings live in a mysterious 
land of fantasdc dreams^ in chat impenetrable cloud of insanity 
where all diat they have seen on earth, all that they have loved, 
all that they have done, lives again for them in an imaginary 
existence outside all the laws that govern the world and order 
human thought* 

For them the impossible does not exist, the unlikely dis* 
appears, the fairy world becomes the natural world, and the 
supernatural familiar. Logic, chat ancient barrier, reason, that 
ancient wall, good sense, that ancient balustrade of the mind, 
is broken, shattered, demolished by their imagination, which 
has been loosed into freedom, has escaped into the realms of 
fantasy to which no bounds are set, and rushes forward in 
fabulous leaps without let or hindrance. For them everything 
happens and everything can happen. They make no efforts to 
conquer events, overcome resistances, surmount obstacles. A 
mere whim of their fantasy-creating will suffices for them to 
become princes, emperors or gods, to possess all the riches of 
the world, all the good things of life, to enjoy all pleasures, 
to be always strong, always beautiful, always young, always 
loved. Of all creatures on this earth, they alone are happy, 
since for them reality no longer exists. I like to hang over 
their vagabond minds, as one hangs over an abyss in whose 
depths boils an. unknown torrent, come one knows not whence 
and going one knows not whither. 

But it avails us nothing to hang over these ravines, since we 
could never know whence comes that stream or whither it 
goes. After all, it is only a stream, like the streams that run in 
broad daylight, and a sight of it would teach us very little. 
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It avails us as little to hang over the minds of madmen, for 
their most fantastic ideas are, in effect, no more than ideas 
already known to u$, made strange only because they are no 
longer shackled by Reason. That capricious spring confounds 
and amazes us because we do not see the place of its rising. 
Doubtless a little stone dropped in its course is enough to 
produce these whirlpools. Nevertheless, madmen fascinate me, 
and I keep going back to them, attracted in spite of myself by 
this commonplace mystery of insanity. 

But one day, as I was visiting one of tlieir asylums, the 
doctor who was escorting me said : 

** Come, ril show you an interesting case.’* 

And he opened a cell in which a woman of about forty years 
of age, still beautiful, was seated in a big arm-chair, gazing 
fixedly at her face in a small hand-*glass. 

As soon as she saw us, she stood up, ran to the fardicr side 
of the room to get a veil thrown down on a chair, very care- 
fully swathed* her face in it, then returned, replying 10 our 
greetings by a sign of her head. 

“ Well,** said the doctor, “ how arc you this morning ? ** 

She uttered a deep sigh. 

“ Oh, ill, very ill, doctor, the marks get worse every day.** 

He replied with an air of conviction : 

“ No, no, I assure you that you're mistaken.*’ 

She drew close to him to murmur : 

** No. I’m sure of it. I’ve counted ten more marks tins 
morning, three on the right cheek, four on the left cheek, and 
three on my forehead. It’s frightful, frightful.' I daren't let 
anyone see me now, not even my son, no, not even he* ! I’m 
ruined, Tm disfigured for life.” 

She sank back into her arm-chair and began to sob. 

The doctor took a chair, seated himself near her, and in 1 
gentle, comforting voice said : 

Come now, let me look, I assure you it's nothing. By a 
slight cauterisation, I can make them all disappear.” 
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She shook her head, without saying a word. He tried to 
touch her veil, but she grasped it in both hands with such 
violence that her Angers went through it. 

He began afresh to exhort and reassure hen 

** Come, now, you know quite well that I remove the ugly 
pockmarks from your skin every time and that you can’t see 
them at all when I have attended to them. If you don't show 
them to me, I can't cure you." 

She murmured : 

“ I'm quite willing to let you look again but I don't know 
this gentleman who is with you." 

" He is a doctor too, who can attend to you even better 
than I can." 

Then she unco^'ered her face, but her fear and her emotion, 
her shame at being seen, made her blush even over throat, to 
the point where her gown covered it. She lowered her eyes, 
turned her face now to the right and now to the left, to escape 
our gaze, and stammered : 

" Oh, it makes me suffer agoni^ to let you see me like this. 
It's horrible, isn’t it ? Isn't it horrible ? ” 

I looked at her in the utmost amazement, for she had nothing 
on her face, not a mark, not a stain, not a sign nor a scar. 

She turned towards me, keeping her eyes lowered, and said 
to me : 

** It was through nursing my son that I contracted this 
frightful disease. I saved him but I am disfigured. I gave my 
beauty to my poor child. Well, I did my duty, and my con- 
science is at rest. If I suffer, only God knows it." 

The doctor had taken from his pocket a slender water-colour 
brush. 

" Allow me," said he, " I’ll put it all right for you." 

She turned to him her right cheek, and he began to lay light 
touches on it, as if he were putting small dabs of paint on it. 
He did the same to the left cheek, then to the chin, then the 
forehead ; then he cried : 
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“ Look, it's all gone, all gone/’ 

She took up her glass, gazed at herself for a long time 
with a searching intensity, a harrowing intensity, a savagely 
concentrated mental effort to discover something, then she 
sighed : 

No. There’s very liide to see now. Thank you very 
much indeed.” 

The doctor rose. He took leave of her, ushered me out and 
followed me ; and as soon as the door was closed, said : 

” I’ll tell you that poor woman's dreadful story.” 

Her name is Mme Hermec. She was very beautiful, a great 
coquette, loved of many, and full of the joy of life. 

She was a woman of the type whose life is sustained, guided 
and consoled only by their beauty and their desire to please. 

The unremitting anxiety to preserve her freshness, the care 
of her face, her hands, teetli, of every part of her body that she 
could display, absorbed all her time and all her attention. 

She became a widow, with one son. The child was brought 
up like all children of much admired women. She loved him, 
however. 

He grew up, and she grew old. Whether or nor she saw 
the fatal moment coming, I don't know. Did she, like so 
many others, gaze every morning for hours and hours at the 
skin that used to be so delicate, so clear and fresh, and now is 
wrinkling a litde under die eyes, creasing itself in a thousand 
lines, Imperceptible now, but bound to deepen and deepen, 
day by day, month by month ? And did she see, more and 
more strongly marked, advancing widi slow relentless certainty, 
the long lines graven on the forehead, those thin serpents whose 
progress nothing halts Did she endure the torture, the 
abominable torture, of tlie looking-glass, of the small silver 
hand-glass that she could not resolve to leave on the table, 
then threw down in anger, and a moment later picked up 
again, to see once more, ever nearer and nearer, the hateful, 
silent ravages of approaching age.^ Did she shut herself up 
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ten, twenty times a day, leaving, without explanation, the 
drawing-room where her friends were chatting, to go up to 
her bedroom and, safeguarded by bolts and locks, gaze again 
on the destruction at work in the ripened, fading flesh, to 
examine despairingly the hardly perceptible advance that so 
far no one else seems to notice, but of which she herself is 
bitterly aware ? She knows where the grimmest ravages are, 
where the tooth of age bites deepest. And the glass, the small, 
round glass in its frame of chased silver, says dreadful things 
to her, for it speaks, it seems to laugh, it rails on her and pre- 
dicts all that is coming to pass, all the miseries of her body, and 
the atrocious torture of her mind that will endure to the day of 
her death, which will be that of her deliverance. 

Did she weep, distracted, on her knees, her forehead on the 
ground, and pray, pray, pray to Him who kills His creatures 
thus, giving them youth only to make age the more bitter, and 
lending them beauty only to take it back almost at once ; did 
she pray Him, implore Him, to grant to her what He had never 
granted to anyone, to allow her to keep until her last day, 
charm and freshness and grace ? Tlien, realising that in vain 
does she implore the implacable Unknown who adds year to 
year in endless number, did she roll with writhing arms on the 
carpet of her room, did she beat her forehead on its furniture 
and stifle in her throat her frightful, despairing cries ? 

She must have endured these tortures. For this is what 
happened : 

One day (she was then thirty-five years old) her son, aged 
fifteen, fell ill. 

He took to his bed, although the doctors were unable to 
diagnose the cause of his illness or its nature. An abb£, his 
tutor, watched over him, hardly leaving his side, while Mroe 
Hermee came morning and evening to hear his report. 

She entered in the morning in a dressing-gown, smiling, 
already scented, and asked, from the door : 

“ Well, George, are you getting better ? ** 
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The tall youngster, crimson, his face swollen, and wasted by 
the fever, would answer : 

“ Yes, mummie, a little better.** 

She lingered a few moments in the bedroom, examining the 
bottles of medicine and making little grimaces of disgust, then 
suddenly cried : “ Oh, I was forgetting something very im- 
portant,** and she took herself off, running, leaving behind her 
die delicate fragrance of her morning toilet. 

At night she appeared in her evening-gown, in a still greater 
hurry, for she was always late, and she had just time to ask : 

“ Well, what did the doctor say } ** 

The abb^ replied : 

He*5 not sure yet, Madame.*' 

But one evening, the abbe replied : 

** Madame, your son has taken smallpox.** 

She uttered a loud cry of fear and rushed away. 

When her*maid came to her room next morning the first 
thing she noticed in the room was a strong smell of burnt 
sugar, and she found her mistress, wide-awake, her face pale for 
lack of sleep, anc^ shaking with anguish in her bed. 

As soon as the shutters were open Mmc Hcrmet asked : 

“ How is George ? ** 

** Oh, not at all well to-day, Madame.” 

She did not get up until midday, ate two eggs with a cuj> oi 
tea, as if she herself were ill, then she went out and consulicil 
a chemist as to the best methods of keeping off the inf ction of 
smallpox. 

She did not return until dinner-time, laden with phiaK, and 
shut herself at once in her room, where she soaked herself in 
disinfectants. 

The abb^ was waiting for her in the dining-room. As s<Jon 
as she caught sight of him slie cried, in n voice full of emotion : 

” Well ? *’ 

” Oh, no better. The dotnur is very anxious.** 

She began to cry, and could eat nothing, so wretche d 
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The next day, at dawn, she sent for news ; the report was 
no better and she spent the whole day in her room, where small 
braziers were smoking and filling the room with powerful 
odours. Moreover, her maid declared that she heard her moan- 
ing all the evening, 

A whole week passed in this way : she did nothing at all but 
go out for an hour or two to take the air, towards the middle 
of the afternoon. 

She asked for news every hour now, and sobbed when each 
report was worse. 

On the morning of the eleventh day, the abbi was announced, 
entered her room, his face grave and pale, and declining the 
chair that she offered him, said : 

“ Madame, your son is very ill, and he wants to see you/’ 

She flung herself on her knees, ciying : 

“ Oh, my God, oh, my God, I daren’t 1 My God, my God 1 
helpi me ! ” 

The priest answered : 

“ The doctor holds out very little hope, Madame, and Geoige 
is waiting for you/’ 

Then he went oul 

Two hours later, as the boy, feeling himself near death, 
asked again for his mother, the abbi went back to her room 
and found her still on her knees, still weeping and repeating : 

“ I won't. ... I won’t. ... I am too frightened ... I 
won’t. . . 

He tried to persuade her, to sdflen her resolution, to lead 
her out. He succeeded only in giving her a fit of hysteria 
which lasted long and made her scream. 

The doctor came again towards evening, was told of her 
cowardice and declared that he himself would fetch her, by 
persuasion or force. But when, after having exhausted all his 
arguments, he put his arm around her to cany her off to her 
son, she seized the door and clung to it so desperately chat it 
was impossible to tear her away. Then, released, she prostrated 
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herself at the doctor*s feet, begging for pardon, and accusing 
herself of wickedness. She kept crying ; Oh, he's not going 
to die, tell me he’s not going to die, I implore you, tell him 
that I love him, that I adore him. . . 

The boy lay at the point of deatli. Realising that he only 
had a few moments left, he begged them to persuade his mother 
to say good-bye to him. With strange insight tliat the dying 
sometimes possess, he had realised the truth, divined it, and 
said ; ** If she is afraid to come in, just beg her to come along 
the balcony as far as my window so that at least I can see her 
and say good-bye to her by a look, since I may not kiss her/’ 

The doctor and the abbe went back once more to this woman. 
“ You will run no risk at all," they declared, “ since there will 
be glass between you and him." 

She consented to come, covered her head, took a bottle of 
smelling-salts, made three steps along the balcony, then suddenly, 
hiding her face in her hands, she moaned : " No . . . no . . . 

I shall never dare to look at him . . . never . . . I’m too 
ashamed . . . I’m too afraid ... no ... I can’t." 

They tried to drag her along, but she held with both hands 
to the bars and uttered such wails tliat the people passing by 
in the street lifted their heads. 

And the dying boy waited, his eyes turned towards tliis 
window, he waited, putting off death until he should have 
looked one last time on that sweet, beloved face, his motlier's 
blessed face. 

He watted long, and night fell. Then he turned his face to 
the wall and never spoke again. 

When day broke, he was dead. The next day, she was a 
madwoman. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE REVOLUTION AND THE REVOLUTION SETTLEMENT 

IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


(1) ENGI-AND, 1687-1702. 

I. ARCHIVES. 

A. At tee Bmhu 

A. IheumeTUt conneeftd vith ikt tUvoiution. 

Add. HM. 10,110- Maleriali for ' History of James, by Joecph JobnatOO, Prior of 
Baaed ietloea of Edmuod’a ia Paris. 

Add. nee. 15,014. Ptntfyrics 00 Mary of Modena. 

Tbs attack oq tka Uoivarslliaa is described io I^rd Guilford a 'srss,, Add. kss. 
00,523, Oaford, ff. 59-W, Cambridge, ff. 04-7. An axcelleol a.ioiijrmoui con- 
temporary account of “the Caiubrid« case aod all the proceedings tliarem is 
to be found lo the Treasury of Petarbouse, (‘ambrid^. 

Documents conoectad irith the lUvolutiou 1687-3 iriU bo found in Add. nee. 
3828, t 24, 12,037, ff- 33-4, 17,017, f. 125, 27.382, 28,053 (Correipondcnca of 
Danby, 16i»-36), 33,288 (Documents ceneeraing the birtb of the Innce «f 
Wales), 32,005 (Ulters as to James’ 6f8t flight), 35,923 (NarrativM of Sir 
J. Knatchbull and Sir E. Dering on James’ Uret flight; 

34,487 (News letters scut into Ihc country chiefly in la»t mx mojitlis of l<a»). 

34,615, ff. 104, 206. 

Stowe Hse. 222, ff. 383, 0; 241, f- 56 ; 540, f. 50. 

Add. U88. 32,881 (Scattered papers on Church matters by Burnet, chiefly 1088c.). 
Add. KBS. 32,520. North, Dudley, Lord Guilford (views oa the Ucgcncy questmn, 
1688. Essay on the Royal Prerogative etc.). 

Add. sue. 32,080 (Pairtrt of Henry Sidney; mostly pubhslied in Blencowes 
Life, q.v.). 

A fJwumcnie <onctming Jbrriyn Affain. 

Add. MBS. 28,027. f. MO (A few fregroenta of King William's notes and letters). 

Add. Mas. 24,005 (U'ilUam'e letters to Codelphni (601-3-); uotof much valo^. 
The Mackintosh Collection, parte of wbkli have appean-d m the Histor.Ml •*«. 
Conimlsriou publications, is of great value, fbe most importent are Add. 
34,604-5. DespatcUes of Wiliiaii. to Hemaiua, 34.5M, Corr^cspu> dei.ee of 
Heinsius, and 34,512, Sumiparles of the Oespatehea of the Dutch Aioha.v.^dors, 
Hi85-e. [Although these were used b> AlacauUy, much nifbroiatiou of hwt- 
rato uDpgrujice is still to be gleaned from them. | 
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t. DocumtnU eshibiUnff Beonomie and Soeiai Oondition^, 

Stowe tm. 292. An eUboreto coDiperisoo ts regardi popuUUoa and tax« between 
isloglaad, Holland end France. 

Add. MSI. 15,893. Statements of Aceottnts IddS-lTO^. 

Add. MSS. 10,119-23. Fgerton Mia. 648. General account of Finance, Trade, 
Revenue etc. 

Add. MSS. 6703. Hjitory of tbe Excbequer Bills. S. 32—42. [An instroctive 
eoutemporary account] 

d. DofumfnU exhibiting (he ipor^cing tbs Bncufice. 

Add. Mil. 26,132; Add. mu. 34,349. Calendar of Privj Conneil bo^eei, and 
powers of the Boerd. 

Add. MSS. 35,107. Council notes b; Southwell, clerk to CouncQ, 1680-1708. 

Tho notes on the Council in 1695 ebould be compered with IFilliam IIFs Privy 
Council Register, Vol. iv, pp. 384 et aeq^., at the Privy Couneii Office, and 
with Home Office Domestic Papere-'Seeretaries' letter ^ok, No. 100, at tbe 
Record Office (1C94«1701). 


B. At thb Rscoan Omoi. 

Tbe Seeretaries* Letter Books, Vol. i-vi (1889-1703), cont^ aome ioformation 
about domestic e&ira and the working of executive goverument. 

C. At run Privt Coowcil Omes. 

Privy Council Register!, Jaroea II, vol. u (1687-6), William III (1688-90), con- 
tain important detaila regarding the Revolution SetUement. 

II. RECORDS OP AN OFFICIAL CHARACTER. 

Lords, House of. Proceedings of, 1690-1. Hist use. Commission Report xiii, 
App. 5. London. 1892. 

of 1602-9. Report xiv, App. 6. London. 1895-1905. 

Parliamentary History. Vo), iv, pp. 13C7 et seqq. London. 1808. VoL v 
(1088-1702). London. 1809. 

Protests of the Lords. Ed. J. £. T. Rogers. Vol. ti. Oxford. 1875. 

State Papers, Colonial, Calendars of. Ed. J. W. Forteacne, 1665-8. London. 
1600. 1860-92, ib. 1901. 1693-8, ib. 1903. 1898-7, ib. 1904. 1697-8, ib. 
1005. 

SUto Papers, Domestic, Calendars of. Ed. W. J. Hardy, 1690-1. London. 

1895. 1891-2, ib. 1900. 1693, ib. 1903. 1694-5, ib. 1906. 

State TracU(lG80-80). London. 1G95. 


III. CONTEMPORARY AUTHORITIES, DIARIES, MEMOIRS, PRIVATE 

CORREBPONDENCE ETC. 

A. Gbkeral. 

Anaandale )rss. See Johnstone, J. J. Hope. 

Boyer, Abel. History of King William III. 3 vols. London. 1702-3. 

Burchett, J«is*ab. Memoir* of tho Trunsactions at Sea during the War with Franco, 
1088-97. Lnudou. 1703. 
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(3) IRELAND, 1600-1700. 

I. ORIGINAL SOURCES. 

For the history of the Rsatoratioa Settlement the most valitiUle 
^utilised) source of Information it a series of folio volumes. "J*;**®^ ^ 
P^rved in the Public Record omce. Dublin. coimi-Ung^ original 

traiucripts ranging from 1660-74. These Ainiuil 

to tiie researches fii.lltutad by the Itecord Comnnas^oners .u ICI (see 
Rvport, 1825). owed their origin to a commission of •“H-j.ry 
Uie Acts of Settlement and KipUiwtiou, which lUchard laJhol, aXte 
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of '^reonnd, nccoeded in gttting (ppointed in 1672. The commisfUm 
recked at the instance of the English Parliament and the docaments, like» nJ^ 
others, passed into the hands of private indiridoals. AU but one voltune (Jl wm 
recovered by the Record Commiasionera, and in 1886 they were tranaferred to thiri, 
preset resting-pUce (cf. Deputy-Keeper’s Reports, xix, App, v, pp. M-aji 
Duplicates of many of these documents, especially petitions for restoration, are 

(*'*•> riale pspen 

of Cbarloe rwgri) boiog calendared hj R. P, Mabi^ ^ * 

, ,»f ‘^'v C»“rt of -hich began its labonn in January 

im, sncli of them as escaped deslructloa by fire in 1711 have been cataWn^ 
in the Supplement to the Eighth Report of the Record Commiaiionew^lflV 
pp. sod are now to be fonnd in the Poblic Record Office, Dublin, (n 

35 vol& folio. To these, In this connection, must be added the books of Survey and 
Distribution in the same repository (cf. Bibliography, vol iv. p. 013). Bearint 
u^Q the same subject, though of lees importance, are certain volume* in the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin, m. E. a 24, Proeeediupof the ComniisloDen 
from the Convention In 1C80 etc. (cf. P. 2. l, No^ 22, 23, 26); P. a 18, No 48 
^ “u"/* 1 ^ perliamcnUry proceedings in 1681 j P. 1. 22, No. 6, A Defeooe 

of the Settlement of Ireland in answer to Sir Richard Nagle's famous Coventry 
Utter.” Abstncta of the decreee of the Court of Claims (1663) will be found in 
British Museum Egerton ua 789 end certificatee of the CommUsionere of the Court 
of Claims (1666) in Add. see. 18,02a 

For the Duke of Ormond e eecond end third administration {l$61-9 • 1677-86) 
in addition to the official documenU in the Rolls Offic^ the papers in the Carte 
collection in the Bodleian Uhnrj, Oxford, reported on by C. W. Rusaall sod 
J. P. Prendergast in the Thirty-aecond Report of the Deputy-Keeper of the 
Public Records, Appendix i, London, 1871 (cf. Bibliogrtphy, vol iv, p. 913), sod 
^lose pr^rved in Kilkenny Castle, now being calendared for the Historical mm 
C ommission by C. Litton Falklner, are prime sources of information. A oarntire 
by Sir Theophilus Jones of the conspiracy of 1663 will be found in Trinity Collm 
Dublin, F. 3. 18, No. 47, and another in Brit Mua Sloaae ns. 4784, No 19 The 
Remonstnnee of the Irish to Charles II (1666) ie in Add. ms. 14,421 

For the viceroyalty of Arthur Capel, Earl of Essex (1672-7), his cortespondeoce 
Id 22 vola., formerly pert of tho Stowe coUection and now in the British Museum, 
is the principel end indispensable source of information. A copy of the rules for 
the regulation of corporations (1672) is in Trinity College, Dublin, F. 1. 2. 

Clarendon's letters have been published; but a coUection of those of hi 
succeesor, the Duke of Tyrconnel, et present scattered about in all directions, is 
one of the chief desiderata of Irish history. 

For the Revolution and Wtt in Ireland the most important documents have been 
published. But among the onpublisbed source* efe(l)e coUection of seven folio 
volumes, containing some original letters from Jamee U to Hamilton, during the 
siege of Derry, preserved in the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin ; (2) the corre- 
spondence of George Clarke, secreUry-at-war (1690-4), in 13 volumes, preserved in 
Trinity CoUege, Dublin, K. 6. 1-13, pertly used by W. Harris for his Life of 
William III (cf. fol. ed., p. 264 note); (3) a volume of Naime Papers (1689-1701) 
i& the Carte CoUectioo, vol. glxxxi; (4) papers formerly belonging to Sir Robert 
and Edward Southwell, principal secretaries of State in Ireland. These papers, at 
one time in the collection of Sir Tbomaa Phillipps of Bfiddle HaU, Cheltenham, are 
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AUSTRIA, POLAND AND TURKEy. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

RUSSIA BEFORE PETER THE GREAT (1477-1682). 


Tbd coutruction of % sotisAotory bibljo^npby to this CUaptor io practically 
Impouible, becauM thoro \$ uo complete oolleclion of Russiou liiBloricBl worlu in 
Eng^land. Tbe Britiab Muboud collection io coMSidereble, but far fiom complete, 
and there is no other. 

Historical materlalf oxistinf in Ro^a are beiof eentinvolly published, not only 
by govern moot comm Isal one, but by mauy bUtorieal eoeioties and local records 
commlielone, io their Memoirs, Traneaebons etc.; such as the Areboeographicat Com- 
miaiiou of Viloa, the Records Commissions of Nisbni Novgoiod, Kiazao, Simbirsk, 
the StatlstJeal Committee of Vitebsk etc. Cepecielly valuable are the ChtcniU of 
the Imperial Society of History and Russian Anliquitiei, of Mo^icutf (ist series, 
l$40>8, 2nd aoriea, 1690 sqq.^ Thb general referoiice tu this class of publications 
must suffice. 

Besides the material lu Russian archives, there aie unpublished documents in 
foreign archives oad libraries (Rome, Vienna, Faria etc.; see the bihliggrapbles io 
Pie rl lug, Us Russie et le Saint-SUrge. Paris. ItUIJ). 

In toe OQumeratlon under III it bes lean found necessary, from considerations 
of space, to exclude (with a few exceptions) monographs and essays contained io 
periodical publications (Zhuraal miiiistverstva oor^nago proivieshcheulia, Jstori* 
uhcskll Vicstaik, Russkaia btariua, are the most imporlaut historical Jouruuls in 
Russia). 

'ilio following bibliographies are useful: 

CiampI, 8. Kbliograda critica delle antiche reciproebo oorrispondenso —doll' italla 
colls Russia, col la Polonla. 9 vets. FJoreoco. 1U34^2. 

Ikoooikov, V. 8. Opyt russkoi isloriograpbii. Vol. r. books 1>2. Klelf. lQOl-2. 
Mosbov, V. 1. Sittematicheekii Katalog russkim kntgam...(lUia-GO). St Peters- 
burg. IdOd. Cootiiiucd up to 1670 in further vols. ; last vol. 1877. 

See also Jkounlkov's articles iu Jahrusberiuhto dor Coscbichuwisssiiscbaft. 

Berlin. 1880 sqq. 

For the ecclesiastical history of Russia Sa toe sixteenth century, and for 
Demetrius the Pretender, compare the blbllograpbical lists in Picrllng's La Rusale 
et le Saiut-Sivge (see below under 111), and for tJio roign of Ivau IV, the list of 
hooks in Waliszewvki’s Ivan lo Terrible (below uuder Jll). 
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ALty g. lushkova. In Iho Cliteoiia of the Alvscviv Soc. of History and AntiquitieH, 
jii. AImcuw. lli'M. 
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Akty otnodasbcbiesU k ictorii iodiaoi i apadooi Rosau. $ vols. 6t P^tenbun 
1863 s^q. ^ 

Akty otnosUsbcbiena k istorii sapadnoi RoesU. (Arcbaeo^nphical CosuniAioiL) 
St Petersburg’. 1846 sqq. 

A kty istor jcb eskiie, sobmmy e i udADoje Arkbeognpbicaekoiu Kommiseid u. 6 7ol& 
St Petersburg. 1841 sqq. 

Akty sobraiiDye^Arkheo^pbicbeskeio ekspedjtsieju imperstorakoi Akedemu 
Neuk. 4 voU. St Petersburg. 1836^. 

Atexifl (Tear). Sobnoie pisem taaria AJekaieia Mikhailovicba. Ed. P. Barteoev. 
Moscov. 1866. 

Ulozhenie. Various edns. St Petarabur^. 1737, 1768, 1804. 

Annals. Polaoe Sobranie Russkikh Detopisei (publish^ by the Arcbaeo^pbical 
Commission). St Petersburg. 1841 sqq. 

Vol. Ji, pp. 230 sqq. Gustioskalt Uetopis. 

Vol. til, pp. 207 sqq. Novgorodskaia tret'ia Lietopis. 

Vol. IV, pp. I sqq. Novgorodskaia ebetvertaja LietopU. 
ib., pp. 173 sqq. Pskovskaia pervaia lietopis. 

Vol. V, pp. I sqq. Pskovskaia vtoraia Lietopis. 

VoL VI, pp. 1 sqq. Prodobbeoie Sopbiiskoi pervoi lietoplsi (1471- 

ib., pp. 119 sqq. Sopbiiakaia vtoraia lietopis. 

Voi. Txtj, pp. 9 sqq. Prodolsbeiue lietoplsi po Voskreseoskoau spisku. 
Vol. zv. Tverskaia Lietopis. 

Alezandrovskaia Lietopis. St Petersbarf. 1876. 

Esipovskaia Lietopis. Ed. Spaski. St Petersburg. 1823. 

Lvovskaia Lietopis. St Petersburg. 1792. 

Moikovskaia Lietopis. Ed. Ub^ev. 1890. 

Kormsatskaia Lietopis. 1860. 
lUmesovskaia Lietopis. St Petersburg. 1880. 

RusskaiaUetopispcNikonovyepUkv. Ed. Sebldser. lo 8 parts. St Peters- 
burg. 1767-92. 

Strogaaovskala Lietopis. Ed. SpaaU. St Petersburg. 1821. 
Tsarstvennaia Knigm. St Petersburg. 1700. 

Archiv sapadiioruaskikb uuiaUkikb Mitropolitov. Part i (1470- 17001. St Peters- 
burg. 1807. 

Avvakum. Zb i tie protopopa Avvakuma im samoin napisannoe. Ed. Tikbopravov. 
St Petersburg. 1861. 

Resiwia prepodoluiago Sergiia i Germaua Valaamskikb Cbudotvortsov. Bdd. Dfo* 
skill in and D’iakonov. St Petersburg. 1890. 

Poldakov, J. M. Sboroikmaterialovporusakoi btorii. Ed. Sheremetev. St Peters* 
burg. 1896. 

Borie (Tsar). Gramota Taaria Borisa. lo the Sboroik koiaria Oboleoskago, 
no. 8. ^ 

D'iakonov, M, A. Akty otooalaabcbyesia k Istorii tiaglago oaseleoiia v rnoskovskom 
gosudaratvic. 2 vols. Dorpat. 1896-7. 
l^mitrievski, A. ArkhiepUkop Elawonski Areeni I Memuarv eiro Lz ruaekoi itlorii 
Kieff. 1809- 

Domostroi. Ed. Zabielio. Moscow. 1882. (Also ed. Golocbwastov. Moscow. 

1849. Ed. Iakovlev. St Petersburg. 1607.) 

Drovaiaia Rossi iskaia ^*ivliotbika. See Novikov. 

Foretell, G. V. Akty i pisnia k Utorii balUiskago voprosa v xvi i zvii stolietilakb. 

2 vols. St Petersburg. 1889-93. 

IvuQ IV. Sudcbtiik. Ed. Bashilov. St Petersburg. 1768. Ed. TaLisbekev. 
Moscow. 1786. Also in Akty Istoricheskiie, vol. r. 
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lzvi«t flUrtM Varluroa. Ed. PUtoaov in RuaikuA letorichealuu Bibliot«ka. 
Vol. xiu. St P^Ursburg. 1801. 

Kniga poaolikaia Metryld Veiikogo Knuubeatva Lilovekago, 1600. (Ed. Pogodin 
aod Dubiea(ki> in Sboroik of Obolouaki, vol. i.) Moscow. 1838. 

Koto»hikhiu> G. K. O Rouii v tsarstvovauie Aloksiia Mikbailovicha. Ed. 
BereduikoT. St Potereburg. 1840. R«vi»««l by Korkuuov. St Patonburg. 
1860. 

Krizbanicb, luri. PoUtlchoyiaDuaiy <aud other writinga). Ed. Be»oaov. Moscow. 
1860, 1860. 

Kurbski, Prince A. M. Skaeaniia. £d. Ustrialov. St Petersburg. 1666. 
Likhachev, N. P. Sbomik Aktov Ukhaebeva. St Petersburg. 1686. 

Maxim, the Greek. Soebioeolia prepodoboago Makwma Greka. 3 vols. Kazan. 
1860>S2. 

Mukbanov, P. A. Sboroik Mukbanova. 2Qd edn. St Petereburg. 1866. 
NapJertki, C. B. Rnaako-livonskie Akty. (ArcbaeegraphjcalComm«ion.) StPetew- 
boff. 1868. 

Nikon, Patriarch. Zliitie sviatieishago Peiriarkh Nikona, pieannoe niekotor^ 
byvahim pri nem klerikom. St Petersburg. 1817* below under 

Palmer.) 

Novikov, N. il. Drevuiala Roesiiskaia Vivliothika. 20 parte. 2fid edo. Moscow. 
178^01. Prodolabeoie Drevoei Roeeiiskoi VivUotbiki. 11 parte. St Peters* 
burg- 1786-1601. 

Obolenski, Prince M. A. Sobomaia GramoU Dukbovooteva pravoelavnoi vostochnoi 
Tserkvi uiverabdaiuehchaia aao Tsana sa velikim kn. loaimoco IV VasU'evicbem 
1661 goda. Moscow, i860. 

Palltsyn, Avraami. Skasauie. In Russk. isl. Bibl. Vol. xiii. 

Palmer, W. The Patriarch and the Tsar. In 6 vols. [Vol, t contoios translation* 
oi the Replies of Nikon to iuterrogatioos of bis oppoueiHe; vol, n Ustlmonies 
concariiing Nikon from the TraveU of Makarioe <f r.); vol- in the history of 
his Condemnation, transl. from the work ot Pelsios Ugaridei.) Undou. 

Pamfamikf,’ published by the Local Record Commission from the Archives of Kisv. 

Vola-j-iJi. Kieff, 1846-6. New edn. 1808. .... 

Phllaret (Patriarch). Rukepis’ Philareia, Patrlarkha moskovskago i vaeia Roasii- 

Ed. Mukhanov- Moscow, 1877- , 

PiMtil.obr».i..yi.. Ed. 1*. V. Kirwr-ki. M«.cow. 

Pl.loc. 9 v, 8. Th. D«vn.r«Mkii. .k.ac.ii. i » Smulnon, Vr.m.ni, 

Popov‘, ^"‘’“'Dr.vu'^us.kH. polw.icho.kii. wchiiwii. 

Part I, Twri. loaci. Vwil'wich. Cro.naeo l.no Kok.Ua- Moscow. 

1878. „ „ . „ . 

Materialy dlia Istorii voamtiahcheniia Sisii ki Ktfiiia. 

— Obior khronographov russkoi rcdaklsii. Mosci 

PtaJyTl, 8. L Plsmo pervago Samosvarilsa k Paple Klimentu VJII. St Peter*- 

R«ca''r'iHo» S. ot ooa.ontion. e<«.cl«. par I. KuK-io .»«c Ic. 

Ed. M.rU.». St l-.ter.l.org. Vol... 

1674. Vol V n’raildeavcc l'Allemain>a» *7®'^* .. , _ 

Rumkala IstoricUe-kiia Biblloteka. <l>ublb.l.eJ by He Arcl.avogmph.cal Com- 
mlarioii.) Vol a i-xvin. St Petersburg. lej^-Jli. 

KuSHkii Istoricheakii Sborcilk. I»*ued by the Imjwnal Society 
Uusaien AutMiuitiea, Moscow. 7 vol*. 

Sekharov, 1. Skioeniia niaskago uaroda 


Moscow. 
Moscow. 18C6. 


1857. 

2iid 


sdii. 


of History 

Moscow. 1837-44. 
i vola. St Petersburg. 1 841-11. 
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Shorn )k imperatonka^ Russkaga iatorichaskafo obalicliestTa. Cartain volucoas of 
this collection form a series of Moonmenta of the diplomatic relations of Old 
Rnstia with foreign powers*' (Pamiatnlki diplomaticheakikh enoshecii drersei 
Rossi i 8 derzhavami iaostraonymi). St Petorahnrg. 

Pam. dipl. an. taoako«*8kago gosudarstva a Niemetskim Qrdenom ▼ Prussu. 

ldlS-20. Ed. Earpov. (mVoI. mi.) 1887. 

Pam. dipl. sn. moskovskago gosudarstva a Krymom, Kagaiami i Tnrtsieia 
Vol. I (1474-1605). 1884. Vol. u (1608-21). 1885. £d. Karpov and 
ShtoodrnaD. (sVols. zu and zcr.) 

Pam. dipl. so. moskovskago gosudarstva s Polakolitovskim gosndaiatvom. 
Vol. I (1487-1638). 1882. Vol. u (1633-00). 1887. Vol. ih (1660-71). 
1892. Ed. Karpov. (^Vota. zzxv, lxx, and i.zzr.) 

Doneaeniia Niderlandtkikh posUnoikov o ikh posolatvio v Shvetaiiu i Rossi iu 
V 1616 i 1616 gf. Ed. Bek. 1878. (Vol. xziv.) [This does not appear 
under the sub^ title of Pem. dipl. snoah. etc.] 

Verbaal van de N’ederlaadacbe gesanten Albert Kouoraats Burgh eo Johan 
van Veltdriel vau hunoe legatie aan bet II of van Ruiland, in de jaien 1030 
en 1681. Ed. V.A. Kordt 1902. (aVoJ. cavi.) 

Pain, dipl. su. Doakovskago fDSudai‘»tva a Angliaiu (1681-1004). 16B0. 

Ed. B^tuahev^Uiumin. 

Shornik kniazia Obolenakago. (Doe omenta from 1606 to 1700.) 18 oumhaia 

Moscow. 1888-60. 

Sboroik aUrinn^kb bumag khraniaabchikbsia v Musele Shchuklne. Vola. i- 2T. 
Moscow. 18D0-7. 

Shtendmau, G. Pb. Dielo o patnarkhie Nikonie. (VPitb documents.) 8t Peters- 
burg. 1807. 

Sinodik of the Mooaaterf of St Cyril. In Ualnalov'a edu. of Kurbaki, f.e. 

Sobrenie Goaudaratvenuykh Gramot 1 Dagovorov. 6 vola. Moscow. 1610-04. 
SolovoUkii Lietopiaeta na ebetyre atolictiia (1420*1888). Ed. Doaithei (Archi- 
mandrite). Moscow, 1838. 

Stepennaia Koiga. in Platonov, Part r, Stati po Uuaakol ietorii. St Petoraburg. 
1903. 

Stoglav. &!. KUosbaoebikov. St Petersburg. 1808. 

Ufttrialuv, N. O. 5ka«aiiiia aobremeniiikov o Duoitrii Sainosvautaie. Parts r-v. 

St Petersburg. 1881-4. 


B. FOABCCN. 

Acta Hiatorica rea gestas Poloniee illastrantie ab anno 1607 usque ad son urn 1796. 
Cracow. (Vol. i, 1878; vol. xii, 2, 1890.) 

Adams, Clement Anglorum uavigatioad MoscoviUa. In Mamius, 9.0. (EoglUh 
tr. in Hakluyt and Purchaa, g.v.) 

Adelung, P. vou. Kritiscb-littei^riache Oberaicht der Reiaenden in Rusalaod bis 
1700 deren Berichte bekauot aind. 2 vole. St Petersburg and Leipzig. 1846. 

Arcbi V u m Doni ua b apiebonac ... A rebiwum Doiuu Safnebd w. (In progress. ) Lemberg. 
1892 etc. 

Buthory, Steplien. Dsevnik po^liednago pokljoda Stepfaaaa Batoria na Rosaiin 
( 1 66 1 • 2) i d i plomatic be» kaia perepiaka togu vremeni. Ed. KoioJovich. St Feter*- 
burg. 1807. 

Bibliotiivque dee ecrivains ctrsogers eur U Russia (BibUoteka inostrannykb pbatelei 
0 Roasii). 2 vols. St Petersburg. 1830, 1847. 

Bond, E. A. Russia at the close of the sixteen th century, Edn. of the works of 
Giles, Fletcher end Jerome Horsey (with documents pertaining to relations of 
Ruasie and Eugland in rvigu of EliaabeUi). Hakluyt Society. Loudon. 1650. 
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Bootourllo, M. DocnneoCi ebe « conMrvftno n«] R. Archivio di etAto in Fir«]tf«> 
Mslona M«dic6A, riguard*nti 1' aatlca MmcotU (Russia). 2 vols. Moscow. 1671. 
CanafO. Lsttros et Ambassado da masaira Philippa Cauaja, Saifneur da Praana. 
3 voU. Paris. l$36-6. 

Collioa (Dr), Samuel. Hie Preaent Suia of Russia in a letter to a Prlaod at 
London. London. 1671. 

Dlufossius, Joaonea. Hiatoria Polonicti. Book xiii. Ed. Groddccki. Vol. ii. 
Laipai^. 1712. 

Dnarnik liublioakafo seima 1569 ;oda (Polish with Russian tnoslatiori). Publ. by 
Archaeo^rapbical Commissioo. 5t Petersburj^. 1669. 

Dopel, M. Cc^ex dlplomaticua Rag^ni Poloniae at Ma^oi Ducatus Lithuaniaa. 
Wilna. 1768 S4|q. 

Epistolaa Patriareharum Graacnrum ad principes hloscoviaa usque ad aooum 1913. 

£d. W. Ra^l, in Analecta BysantlncHruasica, pp. 72 sqq. $t Potenbur^. 1691. 
Fahri, J. Moacovitarum ralifio. Tubin^o. 1526. (Included in the collectJou 
of Marnlus, 9.0.) 

Fletcher, Oilea. Of the Russo Commonwealth, or manner of (»ovemment by the 
Russo Emperor. London. 1601. Mew edn. by £. A. Bond, q.tt 
Poy de la NenviUe. Relation curleuse et oouvellodo Moscovia. I'he Hafue. 1699. 
Gordon, Patrick (General). Ta^bucb. Ed. by Prince Obolenski and 51. C. Posselt 
8 vols. Moscow and St PetertbuTf. 1640-52. 

Guafninus, Al. Rarum Polonicarom tomi tree. Frankfort 1664. 

Hakluyt, R. CoUectioo of tbe Mrly voya^, travels and discoveries of the English 
nation. (Mew edn. in 6 vole.) Vol. 1. London. 1606. (Contains documents 
connected wltb the Chancellor expedition.) 

Hamel, J. Trad secant der iltaro, 1618, In Ruistand. St Petsiabur;. 1647. 

Transl. J. S. Leigh, En eland and Russia. London. 1664. 

H^densteln, R. Rerum Poloincaruo ab excastii Sigismundi August! libri xir. 
Frankfort 1672. 

~ ■ Zapiskl o moskovskoi voiriie (1676^2). St Peteraburg. 1669. 

Herberstaia, Slegtnund, Freiherr von. Rerum Moscoviticarun Cotnmentarll. 
Basel. 1661. Also io Maroius, g.a. Also in tbe Hakluyt Society’s Publieatious. 
London. 1861. 

Herburt s Fuleztyna, I. Cbroniea. Basel. 1616. 

Hiatoriao Rutbanicaa scriptoree axteri, saeruli ivj. Ed. A. da Starciewskl. 2 vole. 

Berlin and St Petersburg. 1641*2. 

Horsey, Sir Jerome. A relacion or Nemorialt. Stt Bond. 

Joviue [wGiovio], Paulus. Da Ugatiooe BasiUi Magni ad CIcinrntem Vll Pont. 
Max. liber. Basel. Earliest edn. 1625. Printed in Hakluyt Soc. edn. of 
Kerberetsin, q.o., and in Marnlus, y.o. 

l^icius, J, (Laslyki]. Do Russorum, MoacoviUrom, et Tartarorum religione. 
Speyer. 1062. 

Ligarides, Paisioa &e Palmer. 

Listy Sun i ala wa Zol kiewskiego, 1 664* 1 620. Cracow. 1 698. 

Makarios. Travels of Marariot, Patriarch of Antioch. Transl. by F. C. Rcl/our. 

2 peris. Lon dou. 1 029- 31 . 4/se u ndrr Pal mar. ) 

Margaret, J. Rut present de Tern pi re de Russia. Paria. 1854. 

.^Uraitia, Claudius. Rerum Moscovihearum anetores variL Frankfort 1600. 

Maasa, de Haarlem. Hisloire desguerres de la Moacovia (1601*10). 2 vols. 

(Vol. J, Dutch ; Vg]. 11, p'reucb translation.) Bruesels. 1660. 

Mayerberg, A. von (Baron), ftar in Woschoviam, ad. Relatiou d’un voyagi* en 
Moscovie. Ed. Priuca A. Galitsyn. 2 vola. Paris, Carlsmhe, Leipsig. 1656. 
Memorabilia et pennde stupende de crude]! .Moacovitarum expeditione narratio, ex 
germauico iu latiaum eoDvarse. Dooai, 1663; Jacumilc, Paris, 1866. 
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Micliiilo, LithuAQiis. De moriboa TfertAroram JUtuAnornm Mosoborum fra^ 
mica X. BaaeL 1616. 

MooumeaU medii mt) historic* rea gestas Poloniae iUostnntia. Cneotr. Vol xi. 
Actorum saeculi xv ad r«9 publiess Polooiaa apectantiom Index. Bj A. Lewicki 
1888. Vol. xrv. Codex EpistoUris saecoli decimi quinti^ vol. m (1892-1501). 
Ed. A. Lewicki. 1894. 

Munster^ Sebastian. Cosmographei. Basal, 1550. French tr. Paris, 1575. 
Oderbomioi, Paulua. loannia Basilidts Dagni Moschoviaa ducis vita. Wittenberg. 

1565. (laeludad in collection of Mamins, q.e.) 

Oleariutj Adam. Vermebrta oeue Beaehreibuag der Muscowitlscheo und Perafschen 
so durch Oelegenbrit eJner Holateioiscban nasaadschafft an den Ruesiscbeu 
Zaar und K&nig in Persieo geaebeben. Edn. 2. Seblesivig. 1650. (Edii. 1 
appeared 1646.) French transl. hj de Wicquafort. 8 voU. Paris. 1650; 
New. adn. Amsterdare. 1727. English transl. bp J. Davies. 2 parts. 
London. 1662. 

Orzechowski. Rerura Poloniearum ab exeassn D. Sigismundi 1 Annalea. Appended 
to Dlugossius. Vol. t). Ed. Groddocki. Leipzig. 1712. 

Piariiug, le Pere. Batborp at Possavino. Docnisejits inddita sur las Rapporta dn 
Saint'S iega avac lei Slavaa. Paria. 1887< 

Pioti’owaki, d. Dsiennik wyprawy Stefaoa Batorago pod Psbdw. Ed. A. Csucxyoski. 
Craco^e. 1894. 

Possevino, Ant. Moscovia at alia opera. Wilu*. 1687. Ed. Pieriing. Paris. 1882. 
Purciias, Samuel. Hakluytus Postbumus, or Purcbasa bis Pilgrimas. Book u. 
Part III. London. 1625. 

Recuoil des Instructions doimdaa aux ambassadaurs et ministrea da France dapnls 
las traitds da M’estpbalia ju$qu*a la revolution fraafaisa. Russia (witli intn^ 
duetioD and notes by A. Rambeud). Vol. i. Psris. 1890. 

Relscya Nuncyussbw apostoUkieh i inoycb osob o Polsca od rokii 1546 do 1690. 
2 vols. Berlin. 1864. 

Rerun) Rossicaruin Scriptorat Exieri. Vol. i. Conrad) Bussovii at Petri Patraai 
Cbronica Moscovitica. (Publ. by Arcbacograpbicsl CommissiOD.) St Petersburg. 
1851. 

Kinbuber, Laurent. Relation du voyage an Russia &2t an 1684. Berlin. 1882. 
Scriptorei rerum Poloniearum. Vola (In prograsa.) Cracow. 1S72-. 
(SoUkoHski, J. D. ■ ) Sulicovius. Commantarius braris rarum Poloniearum a morta 
Sigismund) August) Poloniaa regia. Daosig. 1647. 

Struys, dohn. Voyages «o Moscovia, an Tartarie, an Peraa, aux Indes, et an 
plusicurs autres pais etrangera. Amslardam. 1681. (Eng. transl. by Joho 
Morrison. London. 1684.) 

Temberski, St. Chronicle. In Script rar. Pol. Vol. xvi. 1898. 

Theiner, A. Monuments historiques ralatifs aux regnea d’ Alexis Micbaalowitch, 
Feodor III et Pierre le Grand, Czars de Russie. Rome. 1859. 

Vetera Muuumenta Poloniaa at Litbuaniaa gantiuenque hnitimarum historlam 
illustraiitia. 4 vols. Roma. 1860-4. 

Tolstoy, George. The first forty yean of intercourse betwaao Euglaad sad Russia, 
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Kossian titie.] St Petaraburg. 1875. 

Turgenev, A. I. Historica Russiaa mooumenU ax aotiquis exterarum gentium 
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supplemeiitum, 1848. 

Vim ilia, Alberto. Hisloria dalle guerre civili di Poloaia. Wilh appendix; Relaaione 
delia Moacovia. Venice. 1671 > 

Zliol ievski. Zapiski Getinaua Zbolkievskago o moskovskoi voinia. St Petersburg. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE SCANDINAVIAN KINGDOMS. 

1. filBUOGRAPHJES, CATALOGUEd ETC. 

SetterwoJI, R. Sveoek hiatariik biblio^fi, 1875-1900. Stoekbolm. 1007. 

Pditeckoiof 6ff$r Aeu Svecic* i C*Ieod*r» of SUU Pftper*. Stockbolm. 

1889. 

Warmbolte, C. G. B^bliotboca hlrtoriet Sroo'Ootluc*. VoU. xz. z. DpmU. 

1803-5. ' 

>Vink«lmoQQ^ E. Bibtjotbeca LivonlM biitorie*. Borlin. 1878. 

II DOCUMENTS. 

Hie oopobtisbed docoo]ftnUr 7 fiooreot for th« r^fn of ChorUf XI oro rory 
lirh. By fw ebo grfXut portion of tboaa i» prooerrod in tbe Riknrkiv. in Stock- 
holm. This includes tbe protocols of tbe Rid end Cfaeocery tofetber with dnifts 
end copies of outgoiof oAciel writinfs. Prom 1084 end 1688 reepectirely tbe 
departments of Porei^ Affaire sod Justice are eeporatod fbotn the rest A greet 
mam of official Utters to tbe King and Rid are also preeerved. The Diplomatic 
include not merely the reporte of varioni ageaU to tbe goverament classified under 
countries, but also a mass of traoeactlooi at copgraseas, the oHgioels of tmtiee, 
and foreign diplomatic pepere. Tbe Arcbirse of the Cbsocery, and of tbe depart* 
meats of Mines and Commerce, with great portions of those of tbe TVeeaury, are ri r^ 
preserved here. Special sections contsio documents relating to War, and to tbe 
foreign provinces of Siredeo {Bremen, Estbotua, Ingria, Uvonla, Pomerania, and 
Wismar). Hie trausactioos of the Diets are there; but tbe protocols of tbe 
nobles are to be found in tba Riddarbus. Finally mention must be made of 
the Oxenatierna collection, and others which contaio tbe papers of Nils Bielke> 
Duke Adolphus John, and kl. G. de U Cardie. All these are in tba Riksarkiv. 
Other Archives are those of tbe Treasury, which contains the greater part of tba 
tranaactious concerning the Reduc/eon, tbe fieat and war. The University library 
of UpseU coaUios tbe papers of E. Sperre, and J. A. Meyerfelt ; that of Lnnd, tbe 
papers of K. W rede. Among collections in private ownership is tbat at Eriksbarg, 
which contains parts of the papers of Beogt Ozenstieroa and Magnus Sleabock. 
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CHAPTERS XX and XXL 


THE ORIGIN OF THE PRUSSIAN MONARCHY. 

THE GREAT ELECTOR AND THE FIRST PRUSSIAN KING. 

lh$ period ^ the HeMmalxoit, the BlbliesrAphies <ff JV-VIJI in 

VoL II: Arthe period ^theCounier-R^fiirmeiien end Ike eintfing of Imperial oHthorl^, 
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InBrundetibunf-Piouesot.. Ed. 1-. Seidel- Vole. . ..i- LeiW IBWele- 
-\llpt.u-i.cl.e MouaU^hrin. Wd. II- lUieke «hI E. « .eberl. Vole.r-.i- hoii.g- 

BaltU^he' 8t *d1t*^''lli.((bl.. .«u dor G««lt*e1-ft fur l'o.nincr« iie 'ir«:hiebt« u. 
Allcrliini.l.ui.il«- ^ vole. Slelti.i- IIWS 1«- lude.. IlK':.. Ne* -Vr'e- 
9 vol». btottin. IW? eU. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

EUROPEAN SCIENCE IN THE SEVENTEENTH AND 
EARLIER YEARS OP THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. 

[Stt 9U0 urticks « A€<idemh$, Botany, 

Bft^hpttdia Britcnnko ; -ni artick^ in AUgtfHeineDfuMU Biogi^uphif. 

BiOfraphk Nouveik, DiciiMary ^ Biopraphff, and rtmtiar vcrk^.j 

I. OSNERAL 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

OF 

LEADING EVENTS MENTIONED IN THIS VOLUME. 


1133 

1U7 

11S6 

1226 


1255 

1311 


pe St*on North Mark (BnDdenburg) eonferrcd qmq Albart the Bear. 
toundatiOD of Moacow. ' 

Brandanburg Mar^raraa asubhib a elaim od Pomerania. 

n Brandeubu^ acquire the Spree dwtrict.— Foundation of 

Borlm foUova. 

Culm land! given to Hermann of 8al» and the German Order 
ouiJding of Kdnigsberg. 

The German Order eeeuree Danalg. 

S^odenbuif enbject to the Hoii<e of WitteUbach. 

Kaljach betiveen the German Order and Poland. 
i!l* « Brandenburg united to the Bohemian Crown. 

1^5-8 Brandenburg mortgage^! to the Margravea of Moravia. 

1410 Poiiah victory over the German Knighta at Taiuienberg 

nrat Peace of Thorn betieeen Poland and the German Order. 

Invealment of Frederick of HohenaoUeru with the margravata of Bran- 
denburg. 

The Second or Perpetual Peace of Thom between Poland and the German 
Order 

Marriage of Ivan III of Rusaia and tho Greek PHoceea Sophia. 

I'obruary. The Brandenburg Ditpotitio AchWte. 

Albert of HobonaoUeni, formerly High Master of the German Order, inverted 
with the secularised dnehy of Prussia. 

Giovio’s ifurcet^. 

Accession of Ivan IV, afterwards crowned Tsar (16471 
VomIIus on Human Anatomy. 

Ivan IV summons the $oh<rr. 

Russian annexation of Kassn. 

Sir Hugh WiJloughb/a expedition for the discovery of the Northern 
Passage- Foundatiou of the English ‘'iUscovy Company.” 

Russian annexation of Astrakhan. 


1411 

1417 

146$ 

1472 

1473 
1525 


1533 
1543 
1550 

1552 

1553 

1554 
1558-78 


1560 

1561 

1566 


Gregory Scroganoff carries Russian colon Uatlou boyoud tho Ural 
Mountains. 

^0 Academia ikcretvrum Xatttrae founde<l at Naples, 

Gottfried Kettler, last High Master of the German Order iu Livonia, 
becomes Duke of Courlaod. 

Administration of (he see of Magdeburg secured to Joachim Frederick 
of Brandenburg. 
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1569 UnioD of PoUad ud Litbuonia ftt Lublin. 

1562-4 The Cossack Ermak Timotbeevich capturce Sikir.— Russian subju^tion of 
Sibena follows, 

1589 Foundation of Patriarchate of Moscow. 

1569-61 GtlJeo at Pisa lajs foundatioo of the eeienee of Dynamics. 

1591 Francis VieU publishes his algebraic work. 

1595 May. Peace of Teusin between Rusria, Sweden, and Poland. 

1605 Joachim Frederick of Brandonbuf obtains administfstorsb i p of ducal Prussia. 

Bacon’s Advancentent of Ltarniitg- Arndt^a /bur Reeks. 

1605-6 Rule of Dimitri the Pretender at Moscow. 

1608 French colony at Quebec founded by Champlain. 

Invasion of Russia by Kin^ Stfismutid of Poland. 

Kepler publishes bis development of the Coperoican system of astronomy, 
Jacob Boebme’e Aurora. 

Michael Romanoff elected Tsar. i t 

Treaty of Xanten regulates Brandenburg and Neuburg claims to JflUch- 
C]evee>Berg inheritance. 

Napier of Merchistoun on logarithms. 

Edict of Inquisition against Galileo's teaching of astronomy. 

Peace of Stolbova between Sweden and Russia. 

Union of the ducby of Prusaia with Brandenburg. 

Bacon’s A'orum Orpenum. 

Harve/f £jK«reitoth do Mtctu Cordio. 

War between Poland and Russia. 

Galileo’s dialogues on the Copemican theory of astrouemy. 

Treaty of Polianovka between PoUod and Russia. 

Trace of Stuhmsdorf between Sweden and Poland {locludmg Prussia). 

Death of Bogislav XI V of Pomerania. Swedes remain in possesSJOn of duchy. 
Descartes’ J>itccurt. Miltou's hfcidao written. 

Death of Cornelius Jansen. 

Publication of Cbillingworth’s ProttaanU. 

Death of George IVilHam of Brandenburg and accession of brederick 

Poethumous publication of Jall^cn•s treatwa on the theology of St Augustine. 
Truce of Stockholm between Brandenburg and Swedeii. 

Milton’s first pamphlet 0/ Btformation Church dtccxplinf in En^tund. 

English commercial treaty with Portugal. 

Hales' Schirm and ScKi»matic$. 

Portuguese rising in Breail. 

Accession of the Tsar Alexis Romanoff- 
Jeremy Taylor’s LiheH^ qf Prophtryin$.-T^c^» qf Oteariia. 

War betw^n Venice and the Turka. Beginning of siege of Candia. 

Accession of Mohammad IV. . v u i i .. 

Bishopric! of llalberaudt and Wiaden eecured by Hraiicleiibiirg. 

The Russian 3<Aor draws up a new C^e of Uwa {Uhxhtme). 

PortugueRo Brasil Company esuUWied. . , , . 

Cood7niualioii by the Sorbonne of live propoaitiooa from Jaris^s Au 9 u*Hnui. 
1660-66 Portuguese thrown hack by Dutch lu Ceyloo and Malabar. 

1651 English Navigation Act. 

English factory wtablialied at iloogliley. 

Hobbe/ Leciathnn. , , ti,,^tt,vua 

AbdicaUou of ChrUtiim of Sweden and accesmori of _ 

Dutch East India Company form a sett oment .t tha Capo of Good Hope. 
John de Witt Grand Pensionnry of lloUand- 


1609 

1612 

1616 

1614 


1616 

1617 

1616 

1620 

1628 

1632 

1664 

1665 
1667 

1636 

1640 


1641 

1642 

1644 

1645 

1646 
1648 


1649 


1652 


1653 
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2653 Eastern Pomeranta secured by Brandenburg. 

Inooceot X declares tbe five Jansenlst propositions hereUca). 

1654 Tbe Prussian Lea^e renounces ita allegiance to the Geman Order. 

The Dutch expelled from Brazil. 

1654-6 Liturgical reforms of Nikon, Patriarch of Moscow. 

1655 British capture of Jamaica. 

1666 Mohammad Kinprili Grand Vcrir. Revival of the Ottoman Power. 

Harrington’s Ocuna. John WalW ArUkmetita InfinUcrum. 

1656-7 Pasco’s PrwAneiai Letten. 

1657 War between the United Provinces and Portugal. 

1656 Peace of Roeekilde between Sweden and Denmark. 

1659 Still ingfieet's Irenit^n. 

1660 February. Death of Charles Gusts vus of Sweden. 

April-Msy, The Stewart Restoration. 

May. Peace of Copenhagen between Sweden and Denmark. 

October. EstablUbment of hereditary monarchy in Denmark in tlie House 
of Frederick III. Growth of absolutism in Denmark and Norway. 

Peace of Oliva. Independence of East Prusria recognised. 

1660-73 James, Duke of York, Lord High Admiral of England. 

1661 January, John Kemdnyi Prince of Transylvania. Despatch of Imperial 

force under Montecuculi agaiust the 1'urks. 

April-May. Savoy Conference. 

June. Bombay ceded by Portugal to England. 

August. Peace between the United Provinces and Portugali 
September. Reestablishment of the Episcopal C'burch of Scotland decreed. 
November. Ormond appointed Lord Uenleoant of Ireland. 

Death of Mazarin. Dinning of the pereoual rule of Louis XIV. 
Defensive alliance and commercial treaty between England and Brandenburg. 
Ahmad Kiuprili Grand Vesir. 

New Charter granted to English East India Company. 

The Scottish Rescissory Act English Disciplioary Naval Statute. 

Boyle’s SctpiM ChemUL 

1662 January. De.'ith of John Kemdayl. 

May. English Act of Uniformity. 

„ Restoration of the Scottish Bisbopa. 

June. Reiostitution of lay patronage in Scotland. 

August Secession of St Bartholomew's Day. 

September. Bill for the Settlement of Ireland. 

December, Treaty between Portugal and the United Provincee. 

Tlie English Company of Royal Advonturere trading to Africa (third Guinea 
Company) incorporated. 

The Royal Society of Loudon iucorporated by charter. 

1663 October. Settlement between Pmssian EsUtes and the Great Elector. 

,, English expedition to Guinea Coast 
The Turks under Ahmad KlupriR advance upon westero Hungary. 

Milton finishes Parcdi*e LqH. 

1663*6 Butler’s Hudibw. 

1654 February. English seizure of Dutch possessions ou the west coast ot Africa. 
Aug, Defeat of the Turks by Montecuculi at St Gotliard. Peace of Vasvar. 
English capture of New Amsterdam (New York). 

First French Company trading with India founded. Colbert’s First Tsriff. 
First Conventicle Act passed. 

1665 January. De Ruyter recovers Coree £rom English occupation. 

March. War between England and the Uuited Provinces 
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1665 June. B^ttU of Loweotoft. 

September. Death of Thilip IV of Spein. Accession of Cbarlos II. 

f, Bishop of Munster declares ver e^inst United Proviocei. 

December. Bill for ExpUnatioo of tbo Act of SetUemoot of Ireland. 
Five Mile Act passed, llie Plague in London. Dry den’s Etaty Dramatic 
Potty. 

1665-6 Newton's discoveries in inatbematica, and as to the law of Universal 
Gravitation. 

1665 January. Franco declares war against England. 

Jose. Ihe ‘'Four Days’ Battle” betweeu the English and Dutch. 
September. The Great Fire of London. 

October. Quadruple Alliance” of Holland, Denmark, Brtndeoborg aud 
Brunswlek'LU oebu rg. 

Treaty of Cloves. Cloves, Mark, and Ravensberg secured by Brandenburg. 
Rebgious rising in Scotland put down at RuUioo Green. 

1666'7 The Raoket (great sebism) in tbo Russian Church breaks out. 

1667 February. Dutch conquest of Tobago. 

March. Socret treaty between Charles 11 and Louis XIV. 

May. tVar of Devolution hetweea Louis XiV aud tba Spanish Nether* 
landa 

June. Dutch fleet In the bledway. 

July. Peace of Breda between England and tba United Proi iiives. 

August Fall of Clarendon. 

Treaty of Andrusovd between Poland and Russia. 

Colbert i$su« his Increased tariff. 

1668 January. Secret traety between Louis XIV and the Emperor Leopold. 
Triple Alliance of England, United Proviaces, and S»*e<Joo, agaioat Franca. 
February. French conquest of F*rancbe ComU. 

May. Peace of AU-la-Cbapelle between the Allies and Franca. 

Peace between Spain and Portugal. Spanish surreoder of Poitugul. 

Bombay handed over to the English East India Company, 

1660 Fell of Candia, followed by the cession of Crete to tho Turks. 

Abdication of John Casimlr of Poland; election of Michad tVisniowiecki. 
The “Peace of Clement IX” accorded to the JaoeenUU. 

Stensen lectures at ParU on lha Anatomy of the Brain. 

1670 February. Accession of Christian V in Denmark and Norway. Adminis- 
tration of Griffenfeld. 

May-Junc- Secret Treaty of Dover between Louis XIV aud Charles 11. 
British captuie of Jamaica recognirtd by Spain. 

Second Conventicle Act passed. 

Spin Ota's Tractalu* Thtcioyica^PoMicHt. Bossuet's 4t la DovtHnt 

CaihoHqat. 

len John SohieskI elected King of Poland. . . , , 

Admini>tratioo of the Leeward and >» indward Islands settled by the Englii-h 

Government. . . 

PuraHiH fUgained and Samten Agonutet. Quesnels BAfitxyont Momltt tur 
U .Youwau Tettomtnt. Mslpighi and Grew on Structural llotony- 
1672 February. William III of Orange Captoin^eneral of ihe DuUb Union. 
March Charles IPs Declaration of fiidulgence. 

War between England and the Unitod I'rovmeea. 

AorVl. War between Franco and the United l*rovinc«s. 

Treaty between Louis XlV and Sweden. 

^ Invasion of the United Provinces by l.o«i* XIV. 

Anglo-French naval defeat in South wold Bay. 
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1672 June-October. CcMiIition of the Hafue between the Emperor, BroDdenbure 

and Holieud. 

JnJf. William of Orange proclaimed Stadbolder of Holland and Zeeland 
August. Murder of John and Comelina de Witt at the Hague. 

October. Treaty of Buctaca between Poland and Turkey. 

Third Guinea Company merged in Royal African Company. 

Leibniz' Con^Hum Aegyptiaeum, 

1672-8 War between Turkey and Poland. 

1673 March. Charles' DeelariUon of Indulgence cancelled. Test Act passed 
June. Dutch navU successes at Scboonevold. Preuch take Maestricht. 
August Battle of the Tezel. 

November. The Turks defeated by John Sobieski at Khocslra. 

167^4 Spread of the Second Imperial Coalition against France. 

1674 February. Treaty of London between England and the United Provinces. 
August Indeciaive battle of Seneff between Wiliiam of Orange aud Coodd. 
December. M'ar between Sweden aud Brandenburg. 

1675 January. Defeat of the Great Elector at Colamr. 

If Swedish invasion of Brandenburg. 

April. Dutch victory off Messina. E>eath of de Ruyter. 

June. Treaty between France and Poland. 

„ Victory of the Great Elector over the Swedes at FehrbeUln. 

July. Deatii of Turenne. 

August. Sobieski defeats the Turks at Lemberg. 

Committee of tbe Privy Couneil supersedes Council of Trade and PUotatiotu. 
Bishop Croft’s ^faktd Tntih. Dryden'i produced. 

1S76-9 War of Scania between Denstark and Sweden. 

1676 Juno. Danisb-Duteb navel victory over tbe Swedes at Cland. 

October. Treaty of Zurawna between Poland and Turkey. 

December. Sw^Uii victory at Lund. 

Accession of the Tsar Theodore III. 

Death of tho Grand Vesir ALmad Kiuprili; succession of Kara MusU^ 

1677 April. Defeat of Orange at Mootcassel. 

July. Victory of Charles XI of Sweden at Landskrons. 

November. Marriage of William of Orange with Princess Msry of England. 
War between Russia and Torkey. 

1676 August. First deuuncistion of the Popish PloL 
,, (to February, 1676). Peace of Nymegen. 

Eineric Tbkdiyi becomes the Hungarian national leader. 

The French obtain tlie cession of Gorce. 

Cud worth’s InMltctual Si/aUm. Dry den's AH Jqt Love produced. 

1679 May. Introduction of the Exclusion Bill. 

June. Treaty of St Germaia>ea*Ley€ between Brandenburg and Sweden. 

„ Suppression of tbe Scottish Covenanting revolt at Both well Brigg. 
IVeety of Lund between Denmark sad Sweden. 

The Habeas Corpus Act passed. 

1680 Treaty of Bakebi-serei between Russia and Turkey. 

Archbishopric of Magdeburg incorporated with Brandenbarg. 

Decloration of Sanquhar. 

'fhe Exclusion Bill thrown out 

1661 September. French seizure of Straasburg and Ca^o. 

October. Assembly of Gallican Clergy. 

Peace between Russia and Turkey. 

Filmer’s Patriarcha. Dryden’s Sponitk Friar end Abiaiom and Aehiiophd. 

1662 March. Tbe French AasM&bly of Clergy deduee liberties of Gallican Ch urch. 
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1662 


1682 

1683 


1884 


1665 


1685 

1886 


1667 


1688 


1689 


Acc^ioti of PtUt the Great The Taereyoa Sophia iUnoC 
Outbreak of war betweeo Austria and the Turka*^ ' 

aublishid .t Kenigakcrg. 

PnvilcjfM of City of London and other towns attacked br the C?nwii 
-90 Sir John Child Governor of Bombay. ^ **’ 

February. AsaocUtioo a^inat Franca formeil at the riwue 
June. Rye How plot dUcovered. Execution of Rue«il and Sidney. 
July. Siege of Vienna by the Turks begun. ^ 

September. Relief of Vienna by John Sobieski. 

» Death of Colbert 
December. War between Franca and Spain. 

August Truce of Ratlsbon between Frence and tbe Empire. 

The Apologetical Declaration of the Scottish recusants. 

Spener'i KioftH. 

Februery. J)»th of CUrtu II of Eogluid ud occessioo of domes II 
June. Risings of Monmouth and Argyll. 

July. Monmouth defeated at Sedgmoor and executed 
August Treaty of alliance between Gr^t Elector and United Provinces 
„ Recapture of Neuhiusel Inim the Turks. 

October. Revocation of the Edict of Naolca. 

November. Edict of Potsdam. 

8 Reforms in Eogtish naval administration. 

March. Treaty of alliance between tbe Emperor and the Great Elector 
July. Formation of the Augsburg Alliance. 

September. Buds recovered from tbe Turks. 

Leibnis* on the Calculus. 

January. Tyrconnel made Viceroy in Ireland. 

Fab.-MBy. Diplomatic mission of Dykvelt in England. 

April. 'Ihe Declenition of Indulgence issued. 

August. Turkish overthrow at Harkiny, near Mohace 
„ IJelilax’ iMUr tp a Dimnltr. 

September, t'enetian siege and conquest of Athens. 

November. Fagel'a letter on Declaration of fndulgcnco. 

December. Restoration of Austrian ascendancy in Hungary. Corooatieu 
of Archdake Joceph. 

Deposition of Mohammad fV snd accession of Solyman If. 

Newton's PHnciyie. Pufendorf^a Dt AeOiiu rttighni* ad trilam cioi/<m. 

Drydeo's ifind and Panther. 

May. Death of tbe Great Elector. 

Declaration of Indulgence ordered Co bo read in churches. 

Petition of the Seven Bishops against reading of Decluration 
Birth of Prince James Edward (afterwards the “Old l*re lender"). 
Trial and acquittal of the Seven Bishops, invitation to Vt'iJliaoi 
Priuee of Orange. ' 

SepUinber. 'Hie Emperor takes Belgrade. 

„ Army of U»uU XIV ailvsjicM on the middle Rhine. 

November, lading of tt'illiam of Orange at lorhay. 

December- Wjlliam of Orange enters Loudon. Flight of Jamvs JI, and 
fail of tbe House of Stewert. 

Hoaauet s Hidoire lUe rariaiiane da Protaiauttg. 

February. ]>cclaration of Right. 

,j VFilliajii and Mary proclaimed King and Queen of EugUuJ. 


$» 

II 

June. 

II 
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it 

t> 


ft 

t* 


X6S9 MatcIi. Root of tho Irish ProUsUots At Dromore. 

,, James eaten Dublio. 

April. Outbreak of war betweea Fraoce and Spain. 

The ai^ of Derry began. 

The Scottish Convention iaauos Declaration offering the crown to 
William and Mary. 

May. The Grand AUianoe formed. 

Parliament aununoned by Jatnea meets at Dsblin. 

The Toleration Act passed. 

July. Relief of Derry. Defeat of James’ troops at Newtown Butler. 

f, Highland rising under Dundee put down at Killiecrankie. 

October. Bill of Rights passed. 

Mustafa Kiuprili Grand Vesir. 

Locke's 2W Trtotitu oa Gotemmeef. 

1690 July. Freueb victory at Fleurua. 

,, Defeat of Aogl<^Dutcb deet off Beacby Head. 

,, Battle of the Boyne. Second digbt of James to France. 
Presbyterianism eatablisbed in national Cliurcb of Scotland. 

Xufkish recoD<iuest of Servia, Widdin, and Belgrade. 

Permanent establishment of the Euglish factory at Calcutta. 

1691 April. French capture of Moos. 

July. Capture of Atblone by William's forces. Battle of Aughrim. 
August. Victory of Lewis of Baden at Ssalankemeo. Death of Mustafa 
Kiuprili. 

October. Treaties of Limerick. 

1692 February. Massacre of Glencoe. 

May. Aoglo>Dutcb naval victory of l.e Hogue. 

June. French capture of Namur. 

August. William III defeated at Steinkirke. British repulse at St Male. 
lovaaioQ of Daupbiue by Victor Amadeus of Savoy. 

1693 Defeat of William at Neerwindeo. 

French victory of Marsaglia and invasion of Piedmont. 

1693-4 Foundation of the National Debt end of tbe Bank of England. 

1694 December. Death of Mary, Queen of England. 

Foundation of University of Halle. 

The Triennial Act passed. 

1695 William recaptures Namur. 

AecessioD of the Sultan Mustafa 11. 

Prase Licensing Act dropped. Freedom of the Press established* 

1695-1700 Initiation and ultimate failure of the Darien schocne. 

1696 January. Tbe Recoinage Act passed. 

February. English "Assastinatioo Plot" discovered. 

August Tbo Duke of Savoy goes over to France. 

Death of John Sobieeki of Poland. 

Conquest of Asoff by Peter the Great 

1697 September. Defeat of the Turks at ZauU by Prioce Eugene 

„ Peice of Ryswyk. 

Death of Charles X! of Sweden and accession of Charles XII. 

Accession of Augustus 11 of Poland. 

The Muscovite Embassy to the West . 

Fenelon's iCxpianAthn of f As Maxim* of ihe Saint*. Dry den’s Alexander 9 rea9t. 

1698 June. Revolt of the Russian Stnelt^. 

October. First Treat v of Partition. 

New English East India Company (General Swety) incorporated. 
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1696 Britiih AMcan tndd thrown opoo* 

J. Collior'i Short VUt$ the Prc/enenee$ and bumoraHty ^ (ho Stage. 

1699 January. Peace of Carlowitz. 

February. Death of Electoral Prioee Joseph Ferdtoaud of Bavaria. 
August. Acceesion of Frederick ]V of Deumark aud Norway. 

Septecaber. AUianee between Demnark and Potaod against Sweden. 
November. Russia joins the coalition against Sweden. 

Begin Q log of the great administrative rtitumo of Peter the Great 

1700 April. Act of Resumption of Irish grants. 

May. Second Treaty of Partition. 

August. Peace of TVoventhel between Sweden and Denmark. 

November. Death of Charles 11 of Spain. 

„ Battle of Narva. 

Foundation of Berlin Academy of Sciences. 

Defoe’s 7W Qrtat ^aeetiam Cantidered. 

1701 January. Coronation of Elector Frederick 111 of Brandenburg as Frederick 1, 

King in Prussia. 

February. Dutch Barrier fortresses occupied by French troops. 

July. Outbreak of the War in Italy. 

September. The Grand Alliance formed. 

„ Death of James 11. Recognition of his sou as King by Louis. 
The Act of Settlement passed. 

Brandenburg- Prussia gains the prieUegium de nan cpptilando. 

Defoe'a 7Vur-hom EngHehman. 

1702 February. Prince Bugane'a raid on Cremona. 

March. Death of William III. Accession of Anna. 

May. Charles XJI in Warsaw. 

July. Victory of Charles Xll at Kiisaow. Capture of Cracow. 

August. Failure of tbo English exi^itioo against Cadis. 

September. Marlborough reduces \eploo. 

October. Msrlborougb reduces Ruremonde and Ufge. Hooka’s capture 
of the Plate Seat 

Gcdelpbio and Marlborough’s Tory Ministry formed. 

1702-5 Rising in the Ceveonas. 

1703 April. Victory of Charles Xll at Pultusk. 

May. Portugal joins the Grand Alliance. Vienna threatened by Villa re. 
September. French victory at Hdcbatadt. 

December. Hie Metboen Treaty between Eugland and Portugal. 

Act of Security pas^ by the Scottish Parliament 
17(H January. Deposition of Augustus of Poland. 

May-dune. Marlborough’s march to the Dauulw. 

July. Stanislaus Lesuesytiski elected King of Poland. 

August Capture of Gibraltar, and naval battle off Veles Malaga. 

Battle of Blenbeim. 

November. Conveiitiou of llbervbcim. 

The English Alieu Act passed. 

1704-6 ResignatioD of Tory Ministers. Whig additions to the Goverpment. 

1705 June. Swedish victory at Cemaurhof. 

October. PeteriM)r»ugh's reduction of Barcelona. Cataluuia aud Valencia 
adopt the fUbsburg cause. 

1706 February. Swedish vicU»ry st PrausUdt. Russisn retreat 
May. Battle of Hamillies. 

August. First ncKoUations for pcaea opened by Louis. 

September. Eugene's victory at 'Puriu. Frejicb ovacustivu of Piedmont 
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1706 October. 


SwedUh defeat at Kaliseb. 

I 7 ft 7 u "k AltrwttUdt between Sweden end Augurtu. of Seionv 

1707 March, of MiUn. The French ebandon no^em luly ^ 

.”•1 England end Scotland paaaed. 

April. Defeat ef the Allies at Almanaa P“s©a 

August “Perpetual Alliance” between Sweden and Prusiie. 

>, laiJure of Eufeoe’e aUanpt on Toulon 
PruMia acquires Tecklenburg, NeuchiteJ, and Valengin. 

Peter the Great introduces into Russia the "ciriJ ecript** 

i 7 oa E^oath of Vauhan. 

170$ July. Battle of Oudenarfe. 

„ Victory of Charles XII at Holoirczyo. 

September. Swedish rout at Lyesna. 

rp English capture of Minorca. 

17^?n ^ 9"!“ XII through SeverU and the Ukraine. 

17^^Mn» ^ o^niaatioa of dietrict 

lfU» May. pMce negotialiona. The ‘'Preliminaries" rejected by Louie. 

,, Charles XII lap siege to Poltawa. 

June. Battle of Poltawa. Revival of the northern league against Sweden 
September. Battle of Melplaquet oweuen. 

October. Alliauce between Russia and Denmark agmnst Sweden. 

.. » DuUh Barrier Treaty. 

1709-14 Charles Xll in Turkey. 

1710 March. Negotiations at Gertruydenberg. 

July. Victory of tlie Allies at Almeoan. 

August Victory of the AUiee at Saragossa. 

December. Defeat of the Allies at Brihuega. 

„ Indecisive battle of Villa Vicioaa. 

Impeachmant of SachereroU and fell of the Wliiga, Tory MlnUtrr of 
rierley and St Joan formed. ' 

1711 March. War between Russia and Turkey. 

April. Death of the Emperor Joseph I. 

August. Peace of the Pruth between Russia and Turkey 
October. Election of the Emperor Charles VI. 

December. Dismissal of lilart borough. 

Plague in Copenbegeo. 

January. Opening of peace negotiations at Utrecht. 

February. Death of the Duke of Burgundy, 

March. Death of the Duke of BHtanqy. 

July. Separate armistice between England and France, 
it French victory at Deoalo. 

De«mbor. Swedish victory over the Danes at Gsdebusch. 

Swift's Jiemork* oa rAe Ramer Trtoty. 

1713 January. Second Dutch Barrier Treaty. 

February, Death of Frederick J of Prussia. 

April, Peace of Utrecht. 

May. Swedish capitulation at Oldeosworth. 

July, Peace of Adrianople. 

Issue of the Bull Uniyeni/v#. 

Dumont's Letter to an Er^JsAmon. 

1714 March. Peace of Rastatt 

,y Battle of Storkyro. Russia overruns Finland, 

May. The Schism Act 


1712 
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1714 A^guit. Dettb of Quoeo Anno. Aecosswo of Goor^e t 

Septambor. Peace of Boden. 

1715 Fobmry. Peace between Spain and Portogal. 

M^-June. Third Coalition afainet Sweden between Great Britain (Han ore rt 
Denmark, and Prnssia. ' ' 

September. Death of Louie XIV. 

November. Third Dutch Barrier Treaty. 

December. Fall of StnUund. 

Daoziff between Rutsia and Mecklenburr-Schwerin. 

171o>7 Ruaeian expedition into Central Aeia. 

1718 December. Death of Charles XII of Sweden. 

The viceroyalty of New Granada created. 

1719 First Runian anvoy in Pekin. 

1719-20 Nov. -Feb, IVeatiea of Stockholm. 

1720 July. Peace of Frederiksbor^ between Sweden and Denmark. 

1721 Au^oit. Peace of Nystad between Sweden and Russia. 

October. Peter the Groat declared Bmperor. 

1722 Russian expansion in the Cespian provmces of Persia. 

Oftead Company chartered. 

Moravian community founded at Hermbut 

1724 February. Traaty if Stockholm between Russia and Sweden. 

June. Treaty of Constantinople between Russia and Turkey. 

1725 January. Death of Peter the Great. 

February. Accession of Catbsrino 1. 

An^lo*Franc^ Prussian Treaty of Herreobausen (Hanoverian Alliance). 

1726 August Russia joins Austr^panish League. 

1727 April. Treaty of Copenhagen betawen Denmark, England, and France. 
May. Death of Catharine 1. Accosaion of Peter Jl. 

1729 Treaty of Sevilla between England. France, end Spain. 

1760 January. Daath of Peter il aud a»,%e»biou wf Anue. 

1731 Ostend Cotupauy supiN OSsed. 
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Aaolien, tba Pfioe o/, Z9i 169 m.: fOO; 
379; 449; 660 

AbardMo. olarer of, ood U»« peoaJ 

lowi. 800 

dccdimU d<$ Stitiua. 715; 741 

>Va)iMf«r, 741 

Acadia, aangsad to Eoglasd. 448 
Acre, fiege of, 690 

Acton, John £meriob Edvrard ChUberg* 
Actoa, Lord. 8; 859; 616: 617 
Adalbert. 6l. 688 

Adaabeff. AlexU. favourite of Ivan the 
Terrible. 469 

Adda. Count de, papal Naooio is Eagle ad. 
895 

Addicoo. Joiepb. Freocb iaOuence oo. TO; 

198 : tea ; 871 ; hie Ce/o. 474 : 476 eqq. 
Adeler, &or(. KorivegUA adsural. Ml 
AdiM river. Preuob enn^ on, 408 
Adnan Tl, Pope. 699 

Patrloreb of Rusile, 530 
Adrianople. 859: Turbit>b enu; at, 5S9: 
T0k6l7l at. 964. 866 
- — Paace of, 607 
Atop, BuMiau tranelatioQ of. 689 
Afriu. Boglieb and Dutch lo. 106, H9. 
179: Hrandenbun coloA/ IQ. C47; Soro' 

C n aettlcaeDte Jii, 691 

•A Company. Sti Royal African 
Company 

Trading Conipeny (Braodenburg). 647 
Afrocina. Teare?ieh AJ«ile* mistreee. 538 47. 
^irr«cni«nl e/ ttu Pfoplt <16491, 527 eq. 

AKrIeole. Oeorgige, 5/e Baoer, Ceorge 
A^imad It, 8uI(ao. 9G9 
^ HI, Sullen, 604 cqq. 

Alrda Uom, Cuvenenter* defeated ot, 867 
Aire, 99; ceded to f ranee. 45; 488 
A is. Purltmntt of. 4 
A|«.|4 Cha)>«Ilo, 5r< Aaoheo 
ADiemarle. Arnold Jooit ?eo Eoppel. first 
Earl of. 857 

— Oeorue Monek. Duke of, 93; 100; 
and the loertiaqu of Clierlee U. 105; 
106 : in naral caiapaign of 16C6. 103 •«(<]. : 
100: death ot, 191; 2t(0 
AlWrt II, b^mpuror, C8J 
AllertI, Ariiitoiile (Itidolfo Fioravanti), 468 


Alboqaerqae, Affoa to de, Portngaaie P leeror 
of India. 685 '-e a 

Antonio de. Oorernor of the Rio, 679 
Aldrovandu». Ulyeeee, netnraliet. 786; 796 
Aldui UanuiJna, Venetian printer, 51)6 
Aleeeandria, Freneb garrieoo at. 415 
Alel, oanoniy at. 65 
Aleiander Vu (Pablo CbigI). Pope. 75; 64 
VlII (Pietro Ottoboall, Pope, 56 
Aleiaodroff, Ivan IV at, 491 
Aleiia, Tear, 843 eq.; 509; the reign of, 
504 sq. : and the Patriarch Nikon. 50$ 

S .l and eodeslMticaJ reforme, 509 eq.: 

4: tba Co^ of. 515; 516; ebaraeter 
of. 516 aq. ; 516 

Taarevicb. eon of Petar tbo Oreat, 

556 eqq. ; death of, 548; 547 
Airooe«> VI. Eine of Portugal. 94; 105 
Algiert, Freocb fleet seat to. 56 
All Paeha, Oread VetU. 904 ; G06 
Alicante. 97$; capture of. 420 
Aikmasr. aad tbe Act of Seeluilon, 148 
Allardia. mlaUter at Bsden. 757 
Allen, Sir Tbooas. anval oomioaoder, 108; 

160; 16$; 190 
Almansa, battle of. 419 
Almeida. Francieoo do. Portuguoce Viceroy 
of India, $89 

Alnieaara, rietery of Starbenberg at. 489 
Aleaee, taken by the French. 41; 47 eq.: 
Louie XIV end. 155 : 939 ; 413:410; 480; 
483; 485; French troOpe 10. 431; tbo 
Peace of Ryavyk and, 455 
All Dreieacli, ceded by Frauee, 456; 454 
Altoua.579: SwedUli sack of. 009 ; 018; 756 
Altmeeladt. 417; Charlce XJl at. 597 

I'cace of. 595, 597 

Amelia voa Svlme. iViaceiB of Orauge. 
8ff Orange 

Amasoa rieer. Portugal and. 449 ; 079 ; 
683 

Ainboioa. reaseeerc of, 139. 697 
Amegiel, botllo of. 54, 105 
Aiuerira. Englead aad France in, 57. 43H; 
Eriglieh and Dutch clainie in, 108 

North, and tbo Atiglo'PrencIi (K'uty. 
447; Freaeh cvlonisatiou iu. 0l*t ia{. ; 
EngliaJi colooiMtion 10. 695 eq.; 991 

5U 


0. w, n. r. 
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Sonth, 107; Poringowe ia, 37®, 
674 e<3q. j Sp^oish colosufttioo ia. 680 
4qq.: 6»3 

Spa ni eh. alft?e*trtd6 to, 408.445, 433 

AmleDi, fiiflbop of. Set CsvcDortui 

Peace of (180®). 444 

Ampriogea. Caspar tod. Ooreroor of 
Haagary, 852 sq.; 837 
AcDeterdam, 48; 134 sq. ; 199; Bank of. 
266 eqq. ; 270; 420; Peter tbe Grcai in, 
325. 612 ; BussUd priaiiag at. 629; TraMv 
of (1717). 618 

Arou Baha rifer, Bosnaa ezpedUion lo. 
544 

AnaeUela BomeDora, Tear) tea. 405 
Andalaeia. eTaciiated bj t^ie Preoob. 416 
Aadover. Jamee II at, 947 
AadrueoTO. Treaty of. 305 
AagoJa. Brandenburg trade with. 647 
Aoguilla. oolooifeH by tbe Eoglieh, 687 
Aobalt. fiouM of, 616 
Aq)oo. cuetome of. 18 
— ^ Duke of. S<e Philip V, Sing of 
Spain 

Aona, Tearitea. 488 

Anoe, RnipreM of Xtassia. 530 : 336 aq. 

<lueeD of EaeJaad, party goters* 

moot uoder, Cbap. XT ; 68 ; 211 ; narriage 
of. 230: 247 ; 262: aad tbe Act of Settle* 
Dient, 275; and tbe Ualoa, 297 eqq.; and 
the peace Degotiattone. 417, 430; and 
Marlboroogh. 428; 429; 441: 431; ill* 
oeee a ad death of. 450 cq.. 610 

Teeaareeoa. 5<« EoletciD*Oottorp. 

Anne, Dacheaa of 

of Austria, Queen of Praitce, 72; 
676 sq. 

Aoebacb, re>nnitcd (o Baireatb. 622 
Aotigua captured by tbe French. 110: 087 
Aatrim. Alezaader UacdoaneU. third Earl 
of. 807 

Antwerp, 199 ; 407 : 457 ; surrenders to 
Marlovrouiib. 416 ; 436 sq. 

Apaffy, ttiohael, Prioee of Traaeyltaaia. 
Se€ TranyWauia 

Apraksia. redor ktatrelevitch, BoseiaQ 
admiral, 601 sq. ; 618 
AragoD. 429; invaded by the Allies, 426 
Aral. Sea of. Uuaeiaa expeditioa to. 344 
Arsojiies. the Spaoieli Court at. 876; 891 
Arbathnet, Joba. Englieb wnter, 78 
Archangel, 581 ; leather eaporte from, 384 
Arcbimedea, 707 sq. 

Ardee. Jam*** II reiirei to, 81S 
Aranberc, merebaadiso tolls ol, 317 
Argyll. John CampWU. second Duke aad 
elevQDtb Earl of. 298 : 47$ 

— Archibald Campbell, aintb Earl of, 
229: 232; and tbe Seottreh Teat Act, 
267: 289 

Archibald Campbell, Uarquis of. 
262; 269 

ATj-ti)tlc. 707 aq.i 712 s 736 

Arleoa. fort at. t.ik«'n by Utrlboroagh. 431 

AzliagtoD. Beory Benoet, Earl of. 100: 


118; 159 eq. ; 196; and the Triple Alii* 
anee, 200 ; eigae the Treaty of Dover 
204 ; 205 ; created Sari, 207 ; 208 eq. 
and the Teet Act, 210 ; aad tbe Prioee 
of Oraage, 218 eq. 

Armada, dpaaleh, 323 
Armella, Hicole, French oystic, 762 
Anoeoia. tbe erown of, 660 
Amfelt, Earl Onctaf, Baron too, Svedieb 
geoeral, 309 

Anauld, AngdUque, Abbeae of Pori* 
Boyal. 83 

Antoine, asd Cartesiaaiem, 78; 68 
eq.; etiie and death of, 89 
Arsdt, Jobana. ibeologias, 736 eq. 

Aroold, Gottfried, bietorjan, 760 sqq. 
Arquiea. Uenrl de Lagrange, Marqnie de, 
8M; 830 

■ ' - Mary de. Sea Mary d'Arqalen, 
Queen of Poland 
Artuis, BeUtea of, 4 
Arondel, Henry, Lord Arundel of Wardoor. 

®)j 9; S04 : 220 
Aeelierelebea, castle of. 618 
Aselii, Osepar, anetomlet, 727 
Aahley, Lord. Shtfuebury, Earl of 
Asia. Ruesiao policy ia, 644 eq. 
dsirnte, tbe, securH for Preach traders, 
403; England and, 445; 455; 684 
Aeecbe, Harlborougb at, 420 
Aetrabad. ceded to Kuma. 34$ 

Aetnkban, anncied to Museia, 479; 494; 

revolt at. 331 ; 644 
Alb. restored to Spain, 45. 63 : 413 
Atlieos. captured by tbe Teuciiaae, 865 
Aihlone, besieged. 815; 317 eq. 

Oodert de Oiokel. drst Ear! of. In 
Ireland, 313 sqq.; takes Lioieriek, 819 
Athoe. Mount. 307 sq. 

Atkins. Governor of Barbados, 690 
Aubi«o4, Theodore* Agrippa dt. 20 
Aodijoe. leader of Iba nsiag in Gascony. 0 
Auerep^, Johann WeioharH. Prince von. 

Austrian staleimao. 849; 852 
Anghrim. Uttle of. 261, 616 
Augsburg. Bavaria aad. 52; 408; 410 

Alliance <168$). 33. 52 eq., 235. 354 

Religions Peace of. 327 
Auguetine, 6t. tbe Jauseniats and. 82; 755 
Anguetoe II. Ring of Poland (Prederiok 
Auguetne, Elector of Saxony), 869 sqq.; 
417: 488 i and Peter tbe Greet, 526 ; 565; 
end Denmark, 380 sq.: end Patkul. 585, 

593 : joint tbe league againnt Sweden 
0$99). 580. 567 ; end the great Bortbern 
War. 387 sqq. ; Cbarlvs Xll and. 569, 
693; deposed. $93 ; treaty of. with Sweden 
(1706). 595 : aad tbe Emperor 3oeepb, 
39$: asd the second anti* Swedish lea^e 
(1709), 602 : 603 pq. : $06eq. ; $60; and 
Frederick 1 of Proavia, 366 ; 743 
AuDcrier, Gerald, in India. 696 
Aunts, the. eustome of. 13 
Auraogseb. Emperor ofHIndaetan. 6d7sqqd 
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Austria {lee alto Leopold I» Emperor; 
Jocepb 1, Boiperor; Ohurlss VI, Em> 
peror}» Obap. i^II; war of. with Torke;, 
li6» 49; auiaU Uoited Prorincee agaioet 
France, 161 ; and the Spaaieb Sucom* 
aion, 877. 8Sl, 8a4s<]., 887 H*. 
and the Grand AUiaooe <17U1}. 398 aq. : 
aad France, 404. 40$; 488; league of. 

with BuMia. 881, 558; CIO 
Autre Eelise. and battle of lUcaillir*. 418 eq. 
Arcui. Jean-Antoliio de Ueentee. Count 
Freuab ambaMador at theBagae. 165 ei.. 
744, 397: In Ireland. 807 eq., 818, 814; 
417; in Sweden, 666. 585 
Aveaaee, aequred bp France. S8 
Arigaon, oitp of. 449 
ATTakum, Rnaeian eeclesfaetie, 609; 624 
Apr. and the Treaty of Uoioo. 299 
ApraUire. recoeaQta in. 9$8eq,; 9$8 
Apioue. Sir George, Eoglieh admiral. 164 
Azoff, conquered bp Peter itae Great, 870; 
B71. 621aq. ; 603; 620; ceded to Anetia, 
627; 581; 645; 608 sc.; abandoned bp 
Baisia, 606; 677 

— ^ Sea of. Auwian ficel in, 627, 608 

Bacon, Fianefe. Tiaeount 8( Albans, 716; 
^ 724 eq. 

Badajoa. 416; 450 

Baden. ioTAded bp tlie French. 87: 41$; 

Peace of. 480, 480, 484 eq. 

Baden •Dedea. Lewie Wtiliani, Hargrave 
of, 61; 841; SCO; commander of lUe 
laperial Armp, 866 ; 809 : aad the 
Spanieb Sueceeeion. 401; Khioe cam* 
palgn of (1702). 400; at Stolbofeo, 407: 
408; joine blarl borough. 409; beeiegee 
Ingeletadt. 410: 414; 416: 487; 462; 
death of, 41$ 

Bahamae, piraop (s the. 091 

Balua. growth of importance of, 076; 

Beilleul. ceded lo France. 45 
Beirentb. and Aoabaeb, 022 
Bain*. Uictaael. profeeeor at Louvain, 82 
Bakflbi Hral. Treatp of, 006 
Bake/. Major, at Dromorc, 807 
Mku. ceded to Buiaia, 548 
fialtgcer. captured bp Starbemhers. 420 
Baldo. Monte. Prince Engeoe eiosace, 402 
BallcaaUdl, Uuqm of. 618 
Bally mora, oaptur«>d bp Oinkol. 817 
Ballynccty. aaraflelj at. 316 
Baltaji Mchemct. Grand Vesir, eoi-cqq. 
Baltic Sea, the tlrntitilo {or auprcinacy in. 
146Kq,; llueaia and. 843. 494. 520; Po* 
land and. 844; FeUr tha Gr««t and. 880. 
038; EiiRliah 6ce| in, 851. 611; 8w«<loo 
and. 502i>q„ 6^; 6U; 634; H9i 
BxUao. 4c*aFi*LniMfl.Gaes. Beigoo«ir da, 
French wntcr, 70 

bank of England. CHlaLli-limCfit of. 2C7>*n ; 
270 

banbaort, Adrian van. Dutch oaval com* 
mandop, lufiaq. 


Bankbem, Jan van. and the murder of the 
de WiUs. 159 

Dantam. English factorp at. 697 

Bar. ceded to France. 38 

Barbados, 110; de Ropier at, 179; 284; 

266 aq* : Englisb government in, 669 eg. 
Barbaroeaa. See Frederick 1. Emperor 
Barbarp eomairs, 179 
Barcelona, 61; taken bp the French. 62; 
413; b7Feterborougb,416: 489; eiegeof 
<1718). 440 

Bareiai, AebaUae. Frlnet of Traneplvsnia. 
Set Tnnspiraaia 

BariUoo, Paul. IXarqoie do Breuges. French 
amhasaador in England, 219; 222; 227; 
aod Jamee II. 28leq,, 235, 847 
BarnceeUt. Johan van Olden. Set Olden* 
banie veldt 

Barrier Tree ties. 424 : 439 eg. ; 448 ; 456 iq q . 
Bart. Jean. French Kaman. 5'J ; 163 
Bartholdi, Fricdrieb Chrietian von. Bren* 
dcobarg Minister at Vienna, 604 
Basil ll. Emperor of the Baet. 489 
fiassewitt, Benning Friedrich von, Uol* 
etein Minister, 6M 
Bbtbo^. S^hia, 859 

Sle^n, £i og of Poland . See Stephen 
Baturin, deetnietion of, 600 
Bauer. George (Georgius Agrloola), 788 
Baubin, Jean, natoratiit, 784 
Baui^, Johann Lorens, and the Acedewfa 
Mlvrae carieromM, 741 
Bavaria, alliance of, with France. 49, 47, 
404; 407; end tbe 8pani*b NeUicrlaode. 
417: 451 

— ClMTlve Albert. Elector cf (after* 
wards Cbarlei VII. Emperor), 407; 451 
Fei^nand Maria, Elector of, 41 : 47 
Joseph Ferdinand, BlectoraJ Prinoe 
of. aod iUe Spanieb Sueceeeion, 877.869, 
884 eg . : death ef, 9$S ; 886 sgg. ; C59 ; 664 
Maria Antonia, Electrees of. 59; 877 
— - Maximilian Emanuel, Elector of, 
62eq. : 859; 860 eg. ; commander of tbe 
Imperial armp, 86$; marriage of, 877; 
and tbe Spaoith Sueceeeion, 381, 866, 
888: alliance of, wuh France, 404, 

406 egg*: at I><*naii«vrtb, 409; at DIen* 
beim, 410; 412; rcstoratioo ef. 436; 
438; 447$ 450; 459; and ibo iVoce of 
Baden. 453 

Baxter. Richard, pn'sbytcrlan divine, 96; 
at the Seroy Cunfercnce, 97; 100$ 202 ; 
imprisoned, 9*11: 28$; and Cn*mwoll, 
828; 399 sg. ; 332; and James H. 38>’ 

C< achy Hvad, bat I Je of. 59 ; 256 ; 9i;i ; 203 ; 

318 

Beard. Jidm. and ibe East India Contpaoy, 

700 

TU«(ii. poraeeniian of Prntc«lants In. 24 
l>aufort. Francois i)a Vcotldmc. Due dr. 

French admiral. iH^sg.; 

Beaujofate, the. coauune of, 19 
Jteaune. FterimAnd de. 721 
Dvansee. de, la Madagascer. 703 
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JofaiiaD JowbJm, ebemist, 731 
B«dloe, Willum, ftcd Tito* 733; 334 
BehD» Aphra, 139; 136 
BekboiatoTiob, Simeon, of K&stOi 493 ; 497 
Selfuft. token Bcbomberj, 318 
Belgium, Fnnce and. 53; tbe Onnd 
AUianoe (1701) and, $93; and the Barrier 
Treacj, 494 

Belgrade, taken by tbe Emperori 56. 366 ; 
leoaptured by the Tarka, 61, 3C9 ; 846 *. 
359; Sara UueUfa at, 33$eq. ; 867; 370 
Beliae ri?er. tbe Englieb on, 637 
BeUarmio, Roberto, CardiMi, 75 
Bollaeie, John, l^rd BeUaeia, 330 
Belle foode, Bernardia Gigault, klarqoU de, 
Klareba) of France, 59 
Bclleiele, French deet al, 183 
BeUeadeo, Sir William, discniaeed, 331 
BsUia^, Sir Richard, 904 
Dellioi, Laurentio, anatomlet. 739 
Belturbet, captured by OoL Wclaeley, 818 
Bengal, tbe Butch in, 695, 697; 698; 
defeat of tbe En^^liah in, 699 ; Fieoeh 
faolory in. 708; 704 a^. 

Bennet, Henry, Earl of Arlington. S 49 
Arlington 

Bentioek, William, Earl of Portland. See 
Portland 

Bentley, Kicbard, 135 
Bereiina river, Cbarlei XII eroaace, $98 
Bereioff, Uenebikoff baniabed to. 651 
Berg, dneby of. 850; 637 aq. ; 648 
Bergen, naval battle off, 110; 16$ 
Bcrgoyek, Count, 430 
Berkeley, Sir WilUacc. Vice admiral, 184 
of Stratton, John. l<ord. Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, 80S 
Bciicbnrg, Caeimir von, Count. 761 
Berlin, 594; 6 16; foundation of, 630; 625; 
689; 615; French colony at, 646, 670; 
669; Academy, 670 
Bern, and Meuehfttel. 449 
Bernard, St, 765; 753 
Bernoalii. Janies, cnathRaaticiao. 716 
John, matiiematician, 7L3 
Berry, oui^tome of, 18 

Charlee, Buka cf. 60 eq.; 80$; 441 

B^iulle, Pierre de. Cardinal, 76 
Berwick, James Fitejaaiee. Dnkc of, Uarehat 
ofFnnee, 263 ; 825; 405; in Spain, 416, 
41D, 446; 431 eq.; Uarlborougb and, 461 
Bcennoon, Parltment of. 4; 48 
Bteeenon, John, Cardinal, 483 
Bc^tuabeff, bLchael, Bu»»iaQ diptomatiet. 
551 

Bctbicn Gabor. Prince of Traoeyirania. 
Sfr Ttaavylvania 

Bithime, captured by the Alliee, 439 
— Maximil ieO'Alpio. Uarqnie of, French 
enro> in Poland, 851; 356; 5G0 
B'’tlertoo, Thomas, actur, 

BeuniDgen. Conrad van. 145 ; Batch am* 
baeoMor at Parle, 153 eq.: ia England, 
154. 317; and de Witt, 154, 156; 104 
Bevemi&gb, Hieionymos van, Bntcb enToy 


to England, 141 aqq.; naigna, 154; 160 ; 
164 eq. 

Bicker, Comelis, nnole of John de Witt, 146 

• Weodela, wife of John de Witt, 114 

Biddle, John, Unitarian, 337 
Bialke, Nile, Swedieh etateaman, 573 
Bielowlce, Charles ZLI at, 593 
Bielski, Bojgdan Jakowlewitaob, candidate 
for Bnaaian crown, 497 
Bijapor, war of, with Aurangseb, C08 
BilsM, Marlborough at, 416 
Bincb, restored to Spalik. 45 
Birch, John, Colonel, 316 
Birac, Peter the Great and Aagnatns 11 at. 
590 a *. 

Black Box*’ Ineldont, 326 
Black Forest. French army in, 406 eec. 
Sea, Bnuia and, 849, $70, 494, 626, 

60$ 

Blake, Robert, Admiral, lOS; 1$9; 873 
Blanco, Cape. 691 

Blenheim, battle of, 410 sq., 40$. 066 
Bodley, Sir Tbomta, 747 
Boehme, Jaoob. myatlo, 766 aqq, 

Bdtxow on the Bavcl. 693 
Bogatsky, Earl Heinrich von, 763 
Bohemia, and tbe Habsburge, 3$9; 651; 

Braodcabarg and. 622, 624 
Boilean D«api4aux, Kicolaa, 05 ; 67 ; 70 
Boiegnillebert. Pierre le Peaant, Sleur de, 6; 
39 

Boliaelol. Ma)or*Geacra], at the defence of 
Limerlek, $16 
Bokhara. Russia and. 544 
Bollogbrnke, Itcury St John, Vlscoont, 
70; 971; 537; 480; and tbe Peace of 
Utreebt, 434. 440, 446, 450; 461; and 
party goverainent, 468; Secretary at War, 
404 ; 465 eq. ; 409; Secretary of State, 
470; 471; and tbe Stewart oauee, 473 eq.: 
47$; and tbe Sebiun Act, 474 cq.; ana 
tbe fall of Oxford, 476 ; 476; andRueala. 
606 

Bologna, botanic gardens at, 7$4 
Bolotnikofl, Ivan, Buseian reTOlutloojat,500 
Bombay, ceded to England, 105 ; 107 ; 696 
Dombelb, BaffacUe. mathematician, 710 
Bonde, Oustaf. Swedish statesman, 665 
aq. ; 575 

Conn, taken by tbe allies, 57; 161; cap* 
lur^ by Merlboiough. 407 j 061 
Bonal, Pierre. Cardinal, Archbishop of 
Narbonne. $5 

Bordeans, ParUm<Rt of, 4; 10 

Archblabop of. See Sourdis 
Bordeaui-NeufviUe, Antoine de, 106 
Borelli, Giovanni Alfonso, pbyelcltt. 737 
aq. ; 781 ; 738 aq.; 740 
Borgomaioero, Marquis, Spanish ambea* 
sador at Vienna, $58 ; 3C^ 

Boris Gvdonoff, Tear, R^nt of Rossla, 
495 aq. ; elected Ttar. 497 ; death of. 
496; 516; 533; 524 

Botkelo. tbe Bishop of Munster and, 150 sq« 
Bomhdred, Dani^ defeat at, 630 
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fiofDiii 866^ FnDce Eugeoe [Oi 870 
Doeraoti Jacqact*D^nigii«, and ftfon* 
Uime, 61 1^. s aod 86; 66; 

and CartMianiacDi 76; 74; 76; as a 
preacher, 80; $1; 84; and lha diaputa 
wiih the Papaoj, $6 en>; ibe wrilini’i 
of, 86; and (ht Hnguesola, 86; 87; 
and Plnalon, 88; 90; 713 
6otbtD«f, Jobana Gaapar «oo, Coant, 
HanoTarian anroj iq LoDdoo, 476 
Bothnia, Quit of, 010 
Bothwall Bridge, battia of. 785. 785 aq. 
Bouehain, takea b; Uja Fraaeb. 44 ; 45 ; 
481; 134 

BoaSarf, Loai9*Fraocole da Boofflert, Bae 
da. bfarabal of Franca. 405 aq.; 471; 
476 !<). 

BoalonBaU. tba. 4 ; rieiog in. 9 
Boarboonaii, the. eustona of, 13 
Bonrdaloaa, Loaia 65; aa a praaobar, 60 
Bourignoo, Aotoiaalla da, pieiial, 768 
BoaraonriUe. Coonl. 661 
Bojla, Robart, pbjiieial. 716; 799; 798; 
aod cnedare OMBlitr^, 780 m.; 789 
Rogar, Sari of Ontty. Stt Orrery 
Boyaa, battia of the, 68, 861. 3U 
Brabant, 168; Marlboroogb in, 416; 496 
BradUj, James, astronomar royal. 731 
Braba, Par, Swadlib aUtaaman, 661 aq.; 
666 

— Tyaho, 709; 719 

BramhoU, John, Abp of Annaqb. 691 
Brandaria, daatroyaa by tba EoglUb. 167 
Braodanbyrg, growth aod datalopmaot of, 
(0 1640, Chap. XX; ondar tba Glaetort 
Fraderiek william and Pradariak UI 
(1640-1716), Chap. XX I; 95; and 
rraoaa, 68, 88; and tba Uolud Pro* 
riueaa, 87, 167. IGl, 164. 166; 69 sq.; 
and Swadco, 45; 66: 414; 566 ; 686 

— the Kumark of, 616; tba Uiddia 
bfark of, 616 ; Cba How hfark of, 
618. 691. 694, 669, 634; tba Nertbam 
Mark of, 01? aq., 690; ibo Old Mark 
of, 618 aq., 62i, 695; ibo Vorzoark 

n its) of. 618; Uia Ukaimatk of. 
0 

Blaotora of t 

Albert I (tfao Bear). 618 sq.; C9I 

Albert 11, 620 

Albert AebtUaa, 624 iq. 

Fradariek I, 699 tq* 

Frederick II. 690; 023 aq.; 684 
Proderick Ul. St« Fraderiek 1, King 
cl Pmaaia 

Frcdariek William (the Croat Bkolor). 

A’re Fraderiek William 
George Willi am. 637 aq.; 640 aqq. 
Joachim X. 694 aqq. 

Joachim II, 694 : 626 aq. , 636 
Joaoliim Frederick. 627 aq, » 630 
John Cicero, 621 
John Goorga. 624; 627 ; 636 
John Sisi^rouod, Cuke oI I’roaaia. 627 
a<j. ; U36 »q*l 


Brandanbarg, Elooton of: 

Lawia (the Roman), 680 aq. 

Otto V. 691 

Siginnaod. Sft SiRiaaiund. Emperor 
WMldamar 1 (the Oreatl, 620 ; 631 
Albert eon. Cardinal, Arohbubop 
aod Elector of Uaioa. Fee Maioa 
Cbarlea Emil, E Ice tore) Prinoo of, 
651 

Dorothea (of HoliteiD,QIuckaburg), 
Eleotreia of, 655 aq. ; 658 
John, Uargraee of, 621 
John (tba Alchemist), blargrara of. 
693 

John (COatrlo). Uargraea of, 626 

John Oeorge, Margrave of, Prince 

of Jkgamdorf, 653 

Loniaa Henrietta, fileetreas of, 699; 

641; C55 M.; 668 

Otto II, Margrave of, 620 

Waldamai. the Falaa, Pretender. 691 
Braodeobori'Anabaeb. Albert, Margrave 
of. See Praiaia, Albert, 6ra( Duke of 
George (tba Pjoni), Margrave of, 
Prinoe of Jigamdorf, 625 aq,; 635 
OoorgaFradeiiok, Uugmve of, Prfnea 
of Jtgerndorf. 680 

Sophia, Margravine of, 685 

Brandeuburg'Baireudi, Cbarlai Erniit, 
Margrave of, 418 

Brandt, Caraten, German abipnaater, in 
Rutaia. 590 

Brasil, Portugal and, 107; 146; 146; 448; 
and Portugal. $75 aq. ; espulaioa of 
Dutch from, 676 aq,; alava labour In, 
676 aq.; 677; di aeove^ of gold ia, 678 aq. 
^mpany (Portugttaae). 675 
Breda. Cbarlea li of England at, 148 

Doelaratioa of, 92; 94; 99 

— Treaty of, 87. 118 aq., 181, 154. 
187, 189, 199, 399 

6raiaaefa,45; 46; oedad by Franot, C3: 406 
Bremao, pnrebaaed by George I, 850 ; 
Sweden and. 5C2 aq.; 569; 579; 582; 
603 

I oeenpied by tba Danea, 607 ; 610 
aq.; 613; blaboprso of. 615; 659 
Brennar Pa^ Bavarian dalaelimcnt at, 407 
Braeda, 409; Priuoe Eugaua at, 414 
Breaaa, ouatoma of. 18 
Breet, devalopmant of, 14; 62; 187; 

Eogliab attack on. 9G1 aq., 460 
Bridgemao. Sir Orlando, Dord Keeper of 
the Privy Seal. 201; 207; 334 
Drieg. principal ily of, 659; C59 
Brienoa. Henri.Louia da LomJnic, Comto 
da, Freneb Secretary of State. 5 
Briggs, fianry, oialbematiciaD. 709 
Brill uega, Aibca dirfiMt4Ml at, 428 
Bristol, George Digby, Earl uf, 100 sq. ; 
106; 910 

Britaaoy. Eatatee of, 4; rising in. 9 sq, 
K^ia, Duka of. death of. 434 
Broglie, Victor Uaurioe, Csiuite de, 26 
Drowno, Sir Tbomas, 332 
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Braoe, Aodrew, Bishop of Dankold, ^ 
Bruges, eurrsodere to Msrlboroogbi 416: 

(be Freoob at, 420; 421 sq. 

DroD. St, 629 

Bmasni^, Coogrees of, 610 
BruDswiek'Ldosborg, 5S1; aod MecUeD- 
horg'OUatroiv, 666 

Dnbes of, 87; 48; join Qy*drap2e 

AUiftoco, 109 : 161 ; 569 ; 671 

Bones of, sad Fraoeo, 665 ; 668 

GbrietiSQ William, Dnko of. 655 

(HenoTor), £ro«at Augustus, Boko 
of, Ste Ha&oTor 

Frederick Auguatns, Prinee of, 668 

Qeorgs Lewis. Duke Of. Ste Oeorge 

I, King of Eogleod 

<Celle). George WilUem, Duke of, 

55; 244; 408 

(HoDOTsr), John Frederick, Duke of. 

651 ; 744 

UsiimUian WilUtm, Priaoe of, 668 
BnjojwiokWolfeobdtUl, AniooT Dlrio, 
Doko of, 408 : 744 

Frioceas Sophie Charlotte of. 586 
— — Rudolf Auguitue. Duke of. 55; 408 
Brussels, the Duke of York ei, 225 ; 480 : 
422 

Busc, Henri de PJeurj de CotUeo, Sieor de, 
eseeatioa of, 152 

Buebbolte, Coloael, espcditioD of to Lake 
Tenuieb, 544 

Duokioghem, George Villiere, eocoud Duke 
of. 95 : 126 : and the French eUisDoe, 
191 : 196 ; 200 eq ; end the Treat; of 
Dover, 808 eqq. ; 207 eqq.; 216; eeot to 
the Tower, 216 
Bueskes. Treat; of, 858 
Bude, taken by ImpeiialUts, 52, 866 ; 889; 

545 ; Turkish arm; at, 546 ; 863 
Bueu Arre. the Dutch ia, 667 
Btlrgi. Jobit, mathematiciaa. 709 
Bulavin, Kcadrotj, leader of Coesack rtfoK, 
597 

Bulgaria, Black, 479 
Buuyan, John, 136; 207; 835 
Burgbatead, 4oha, regicide, 149 
Burgos, depopulation of. 876 
Burgedorf, Conrad vou, Braudeoborg 
etateemaD, 648 
Burguady, Eetntcs of. 4; 13 

Louis, Duke of, 8S ; 80 eq. ; 66 ; 481 ; 

434 

Maria Adelaide, Ducbeee of. 80 eq. 
Burke, Edmuud, and the Act of Settle* 
ment, 875 ; 708; 705 

Buruot, Oil^rt, Bishop of Saiisbur;, 186; 
and Queen Mar;. 167; 813; 835; 855; 
258 ; 271 ; and Latitadinananiaai. 752 
Buiuti»laud, bombarded b; (be Dutch, 188 
Bueber, Leonard, and religboa tolerattoa, 
82G 

Butler, James, Duke of OrmooA Set 
Ormond 

Samuel, 120; 188; 186 

Thomas, Earl of O&soiy. Set Osswj 


Baja, WiUem. Dokh diplomatUt, 422: 
487^.; 429 

BjsaaBum. and the Greek Chorefa, 485 sq.: 
515 

Cabal liinUiry, 198; 801; 210; 914 
Cabot, Sebastian , and the Unsoov; Compan;, 
513 

Cadaleo, Joed da. Bpaaish poet, 69 
Cadis, English fleet at. 61, 262 ; 879; 411 
•q* 

Cadogaa, William, Arst Earl Cadogaa, 
421; 422; 458 eq. 

Caermartben, Marquis of. See Leeds, 
Duke of 

Caesalpinus. Andreas, and the oirculstion 
of the blood, 725 eq.: 784 eqq,; 786 
Cairncroae, Alexander. Arohbisbop of G!as* 

E *. 890 

s. James Q at, 2C2 
Calootta, establiebment of, 699 
Calixtus. George, Frotesient theologian, 
648; 744 

Camario. Sooth American Indian, 674 
Cambra;, 55 ; 59 ; taken b; the French, 
44; 45; 422; 480 

Cambrid^. Milton at, 110; Cniversit; of, 
237 sq.j 845 

mtonists, 887; 832; 749 eqq. 

Duke of, 474 

Camerariue. Itudolf Jacob, botanist, 785 
Cameron, Richard, eoTenanter. 886 so. : 

290 * e , 

CamuArdt, the, 26 

Camoens. Lnic de, the Ltuiad ot 695 
CampbeU. Set Ajr;ll 
Campeaeb; Bay, tbo English in, 667 
Camprcdon. K. de, French ambassador in 
Russia, 551 

Canada. Prance and. 18; 412; 684 sq.; 666 
Caoalee, hZarques de. 890 
Canary Islands, exports from, 677 
Candia, 86; tlM Turks in, 40. 342 tq.; 
849 sq. 

Csnea. taken b; the Turke, 848 
Cantemir, Demetrius, Bespodar of Mol* 
davie, 604 

Cape Breton Island, France and, 448 

ot Good Hope, Dutch oecupetien 
of, 693 tqq. 

Capel, Arthur, Earl of Essex. See Essex 

Sir Henry, Lord Capel. 621 

Capiara, Asueas Sylvius, Count von, cap* 
lutes Keuhausal, 366; 8C9 

Albert. Count, mission of to the 
Forte. 858 sq. 

Caracas. Dutch trade with, 688 
Caraceua, Count. Spanish commander. 84 
Caraffa, AnCosio, Austrian fleld.marshal, 

867 

Garber;. Richard Vaughan, second Earl 
of, 748 

Cardan, Jerome, physician, 716 
Carelia, oeded to Sweden, 503 ; 614 
Carew, Thou).~.s, poet, 745 
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Ourgil). DoDAtd, «ovniaQt«r» 386 mj. 
Ovibbeao 8 «b. SvAiiiib potMMiouB to* 
680; 688 ; 681 

Garliosfordi Thcobtld TttffB, 6rti Etrl 
of, 109 

Gorlult, Gb&rlet Howard, Earl of, 916 
CarloiriU, Oonerol tod, at Uoacow, 687 

Treaty of, 83; 61; 364 ; 871; 888 

Carlabad, Pet«r tba Qnoa at, 607 
Carolina, 101 % foD&datioo of. 686 
CarcQ, FrenQo;n, diraotor.^eneral of ?reneb 
eomcnaroa io India> 703 
Carpi, Fraofl)) d«f«at^ at, 403 
Girolamo da, 724 

Oarriokfargui, takoa bj Soboabers, 313; 
818 

Carriok'OD'Sair, William HI at, 315 
Caratarea, WiUiacD. and iba MUbliahmest 
of Proibjtanaairm i& ScoUaod. 393 
CarUgcoa, 684; aaelc of, 691 
Cartaral, Sir Gaorgo. 116 
Carteia, Fiaeonta da, and LaUdia. 766 
CarlwtiAbt, Tbosar, Biabop of CbeaUr, 
334 

* Tbomaa, aoriUo, 630 
Cary, Laaloa, viacouot Falklaod. S4i 
FalUaad 

Caaala, by tha Ftaoah, 48; 867 

Oailmir 111, EIhb of Potaod, 039 

IV, KiDg of Poland. 68 >; 084 

T, Ring of Poland. Jobs II 
Caaimir, Haniy, Sladbeldrr of Priealtnd. 
Set KaMao'Dlata 

Caapiaa Saa, Buaaia aod, 630 a«i., 644 tq. 
CaaaaDO, Frioea Bugana rapolaad at, 414 
Caatard, Ja«<;tjaa, ia tba west lodiaa. 679 
Cauagraio, H., 721 

Caual. William of Oraaea dafaaled at, 44 j 
46: Charlaa XU at, 610; 743 
Ca«tcl.Ualbor. Lonii Sousa VaaeoDtalloo, 
CoBol of, PcTtugaaaa itataiiDaD. 84 
CaatabBo^lgo. Govaroor of tba Spaniab 
HalbarJaoda. 168 aq. 

Caatila, Couoeil of. and tba aaeeauioo, 
339; 488 

Caatlainainc, Barbara, Coantota of. til 
Bogar PaJmer. Earl of. 986 
Caatro Vlrajma, ailrar iDloea at, 689 
CaUlani. Philip V and tba. 446 aq. ; 4S9 
Catalonia, tbo French io. 61. 416; realorad 
to Spalo, US; 876 ; 438; 431; and Pbillp 
T, 404. 486; tba AJUca lo. 413; 496j 
484: 410 

Catania, naval boltia of. 44 
Catbarioa 1, Eraptaaa of Ruaria, 647 ag.; 
accaaiien of, 510; 660 aq. ; Ulnaaa and 
death of. 661 eg. 

— ~ II. Bmpreea of Roaaia. 479; 605 
Ivanovna, Taaravoa, Oil 
_ - of Braganza, Quoaa of Englaod, 
matriaga of, lOS: IOC; 919 aq. ; Titua 
Oatca and. 896; C98 

Gatinai da la Fanoonnaria, Nicniaa da, 
Marabal of Fcaoca. OU aqq. j 401 aq. ; 
464 aqq. 


Cats. Jacob, Grand Pafiaiouarj of Hollancl, 
189 

CaoeamiB. Roeriaii inflaenca In, 5fS 
Caalat, CUeono-Franvnia do, fiiiUop of 
ramiera, 84 aq. 

Canmartio, Frao^ia Leffirro dc, Bishop 
of Amlaoa, 760 

CaTalior, Jean. Csmitard leader, 96 
CaTaliari, BooaTanlura, matbematiojaD, 711 
CaToodiah. Lord. Su Bavobabiio. Duke ef 
Caja riTer. defeat of tba AUiee on. 480 
Gahanna, F^enob colony of, 44$; 676 
CoDloriona. Paolo, GeoooM (tavallar, 619 
Carkova, Charlea HI at. 600 
Ceei, Prinea Fadeiigo, asd tbe Iceademia 
dei linerf, 740 

Cerenua. ProteetaBt rising ia tba, 28 
Cmlos. and Freaeh oolonieation. 18; tba 
Dntob in, 107, 696; 146; 695 
Cbilone, Boom of. 869 
GbarabarlaiB. Hueb, and a satiopal bank. 
386 ; 871 

Cbambarlajae, WilUas, poet. 136 
Cbittillatt. Uiebel da. Freoeb fiaaseier, 
38 eq.; 417; 424 
Cbaopagae, euetona of. 19 
Cbampiaiu, Samuel d«, founder of Quebec, 
884 

CbaaceUor. Riebard, la Ru<«ia, 618 sq. 
Chanderaegore. factory tt, 709 
Cbareatoo, Synod of. 743 
Cbarlomoot, eapturea. 914 
Gbarleroi, 48; rettorad to Spain. 46; 160; 

taken by tba Freoeb, 199; 4M; 457 eq. 
Charles tba Great, Emperor, 617 

— IV, Baparor, 691 ; 639 
V, Emperor, 81: 697 

■ VI, Emperor ^rebduko of Aoetrln), 
and the Spanish succesaioa. 664. 968. 
SSMsqq., 401; 413; and Spsio, 426 sq.. 
419 aq. : 456 sq. ; 439; leAvee Span, 
493; asd tba peace negetiatione, ift. ; 
alaeted Emperor. 484; and tba Peace of 
Utreebt, 484. 488aqq., 4d0s<|.; and tba 
Peace of RasUtt. 495 sq., 459 sqq. ; and 
the Catalaas, 445 iq. ; and tba Peace of 
Baden. 454 sq. ; and Uia Tparevieh. 53il ; 
and Peter tba Great, 512; 548; 701; 
714 

Vn. Emperor. See Bavaria, Cbaxks 
Albert. Elaotor of 

- — ‘ I. Ring of England, 99 : and Irelnod. 
108; 105; 216; and Scutlattd. 879 eg.. 
883 aq., 291; and the Piuitens, 325; 
326; 746 

— ■■ U. King of England, policy of 
(1CC7-85}. clap. IX; and tbe govern, 
meot of Scotland. Cltu]>. X (2) ; in 
Holland. 148 ; lands at Dover, 880 ; 
and Portugal, 34. lOo. 107, 148; aud 
Louis XIV. 37, 40, 42. 44 sqq.. 105 eij.. 
109, 154 ; and (he United I'rovineas, 

87. 48 aqq. , 1U7. 178 sq. ; tba restoration 
BDd policy of. 99 aq.: 94; 06; 98; and 
religiou loloratiod, 09 aqq. . 32!>, 323 sq. ; 
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•aa CI^reDaon, 101 tq., 114 ; end Sonia. 
104 eq.; mirruge oJ. 105; tod Ch« 
Pnuce o/ OrMg®, 107, 158, 168; »&d 
th« Latch w, 108 sq. ; fiBtacUl 
di£Beal4i«s of, 110 «qq. } sod (be i>e«ce 

•rmj, 

113, 205 ; and the ParlinmenL 114 m • 
124 ; Lryden mod, 134 oqq. . nod thn 
Btihpp of Mnajtcr, 150. 182; aod the 
Triple Anitoea, 154, 191; aod (bo 
of DoTor, 154, 150; 177; ood 
tbo fleet* 178. 187 oq.j decltreo w« 
Agafnat the Latch (1605)* 160* 1$7- 
}?P-U, •»» Agtiaal (be Dutch 

11072), 01 ; 197; aod iTelaud. 801 eqq.. 
310; religion of. 831; 852; ud Dao* 

, 360; aad Braail, 076; and 

colonial aflalra* 600 ; and the Eeal India 
Coopaaj, 697; andBobbea. 751 ; death 

of* 280, 208 

Charlee Vm, Bing of Prance, 48$ 

— - n, EiDg of SpeiD, obaracUr and 
wie of. 84 aq- : nafriagej of, f5.; 46; 
40; 02; and William of Oraosa. 841 • 
338; 849; acceaaion of. 378Ti«ninV 
alrahoQ uoder, 874 eqq. ; 877; iatrmHj 
of, 879 aq. ; 381 ; 863 ; and tba aoeeea* 
Bion, 384 aq., 891 aq. ; death of. 803; 
Thi * 306; 459; 623; 

089 • 604 Aogabgrg, 056 ; 

IX, King of Sweden* 678 
— X OuaUTue, Bing of Sweden, and 
the Baltic itrnggle. 140 aq. ; and Leo. 

602; and Polaod. 844* 349* 
605; 658; and tba aaoceeaioo. 508 ; and 
the Hetman CbmieJoickL 699; 648* 
death of, 147, 344 * w. 

-—XI, King of Sweden, 49: 627- 
608; gownmeotof, 607; 668; and the 
war of Scenia, 509 eq.; and tbt peace 
treatiee of 1079* 671; ehareeter of. 672; 
f. o *d»ieera, 678 h* i ihe 
-Rediiolion " of 1G80. 674 eq. ; domeetic 

«n ^ h 57J Gottorp, ib. ; 

n®?J ““"^^Cbarlee XU. 584 eq. j and 
Pathu), 58G ; and the Leagae of Aagibuig. 
055; dcaib of, 676. 879* 564 * * 

— XaKingof Sweden. 417; 627; 572; 
670; 579; and Deniuark. 580 eqq*; i®. 
vadee Norway, 683; character and tiam. 
log of, 584 eq. ; coronation of, 686; 586* 
and tbe Duke of Gottorp, 580. 587; aod 
the great Nortbern War, 587 mq.- ei 
•4 ’ Aocuttoe 11, S89. 
592; mradee Poland, 692; and SUnie- 
Uus Leezczyneki, 693; treat; of, wUta 
Augiietue ll, 595; and (be Bussiaa peace 
o^rturee, 690 ; entera Grodno. 597^ at 
Holowoyn, 598: and Matepa, 699 w - 

Wl; in Turkey, C02 eqq.; at Bender. 
CoS’ ‘he neutrality compact. 607; 

“Stettin SeqaMtration." 
009; at Straleand. 010 aq.; and the 


^ud anb-S^eh leagae. 611 ; is Scania, 
818; and Uie peace negotiation with 
na^, 613 ^ ; $59; and Prederiok I 
of 6W sq. ; death of. 683, 614 

Charlee the Bold, Duke of Boxgundy, 488 
— EmiuDael Ul. King of Sardinia 
(Pnoce of Piedmont), 432 
^arlotte. Tsaritea, 588 
Chamock. Job, founder of CalcntU, 099 
Jamee II and the, 896 
Cbdtaaaneof. Plarre.Antoine de CaeUg. 
nOree, Marquie de. Prenoh Minliter at 
tbe Hague. 610 

Chatham. 109; tba Dutch attack on. 150 
aq., 164. 166 
Cherkaeky, Aleiander, Prince, 644 
j- — Alexia, Prince. 667 
^ereaya Napa, Swedieb rererte at, 698 
Ob^igofl, annexed by Ivan tbe Great, 
479 eq.; 504 
Prince of, 481 

Tyrconnel at, 807; 
William III Mila from, 818 
CheiterteW, PhUip Dormer Stanbope, 
fourth Earl of. 70 

^«yneJI. FHncia. aod Cliillingworth, 746 
Cbiabrara. Oabnello, lUliau poet, 69 
vDten, Imperial army at. 402 
^loheley, Sir John, Rear. admiral, 190 
Chlcbe^r* William Cbillmgwortb at, 748 
Alexander YU, Pope 
Child, Sir franeie, banker* 288 
— Sir John .Governor of Bom bay, 898 iq. 

•— Sir Joaia. chairman of the Eaet 
099 eqq. 

i'Ailj, the Spaniard! in* 088 

Chilliagworib.WilJiam, 828; 832; 745 aeq. 
aiaa. ronto to* 612; Bueeia and, 644 
Cbineura. capitulation of. 697 
Cbioe, attacked by tbe Venetian a, 805 
Cbmielnieki, Bo^an, Hetman of LUtle 
Rueeia, 504 eq.; 699 
Chr^en, Hiehael, aod Gallioaniem, 76 
Chnetiao Brolbere. (be. 79 

IV, Bing of Deo mark, 561 

King of Denmark* 44; 561} 
wax of, with Sweden, 568, 670 ; and (be 
Treaty of FooUinebleaa, 671 ; 675 eq, 

- — . 6nt biebop of Pruaiia. 629 
^netiaoia, occupied by tbe Bwedea* 663 
Chr^ane^rg, Slave Coaei eutioo* 691 
Cbnetioa* Qaeen cf Sweden* abdicaticn of, 

14$; 584; 744; and the Great Elector, 

639* $41 

Ghjarcblll, John, Duke of Blarlborangb. Su 
Aiarlboroogh 

Ciampioi. Giovanni Glustino, founder of 
(be Ae<ademiA JUico imniemalUa, 704 iq. 
Cibber. Colley, dranadet. 129 
Cixterdan Order, in Brandenburg, 619 
Ciudad Rodrigo, capture^ 416 
Cleradon* Edward Hyde, firet Earl of* 
a religioua eettleoent* 

97: 100; charged wUh high treeeon, 

101; and Parliament* 102; oppoaes acta 
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agsinfti tr»h (radci 104; fonigo polio; 
of. <4.; aod the narhafio of CbariM ll» 
105; 100; aud tho Dutch war, 106; 115; 
tho foil of. 114; csiioof. 115; lU; 196 ; 
polio; of. ]i>0: 201 sq.; 291; Scott iah 
Pm; CouDcillor, 260; 905; 538; 745 
Clarendon, Edward Hjde, third Bari of. 
Set Corobiir;. TUcounl 

Heor; Evda, aacoDd £arl of. Lord 
LioutcDant of iralasd. 234, 806; 247; aod 
tbaBorohitioa aattlemaDt, 840 aq. ; 2Uaq. 
Claudia FalioUaa, Bmprcaa 811 
ClareeaC IX (Oialio RoapiqHoai). Pope, and 
Obarlas II, of EDglaad, 802. aad Jaa* 
aaaiiCD. 84, 80aq. ; 208; 420; and tbo 
Paaooof Badao, 454aq.: aad the ProaaiaD 
iDoniuchj, 565 aq. ; 748 
Olanoost, county of. coded to Praoec, 88 
OlorDtont'OD'Auvor^BC, royal eoBmijaioD 
at. 15 

Cloraa, tba Froneb la. 400 , 650 ; 687 aq.; 
eiOsq.; 549; 655 ; 666 

Treaty of. 645 

Duka of. Set Fradariok I, Sloq of 
Pruiala 

Clifford of ObudlolKb, Tbomaa. Lord. 199; 
801 an. : aigaa lha Traaty of Dovar, 294; 
205; Lord Traaaurar. 807; 809; and tha 
Teat Act, 910; reaigoa. 888 
diva. Robert, Lord GUva, in India. GO? 
OlooBal, captured by WilliaB 111, 816 
Gluiiua, Carolua. Set L'^clua 
Coceaiua (Koch), Jobooa, thaoloflaa, 
764 iq. ; 757 

Ooebioa, ChristiaD, Pmaaiao Court praaeber. 
671 

Cede LouU, 16 

CodriogtoD, Chriatopber. Govaroor of tba 
Laawnrd lalanda, GuO 
Goaaardan, Dutch auecaaa at, IGO 
Ccka, Sir Edwnrd, Lord Coka, 258 
Colbart, Cbarlaa, Uarquia da Creiaay^ 
French acabaeudor in England. 208 aq. ; 
209; 211 

^caD'Baptiitc, Marquia da Seigoelay, 
Fraocb itateiman, I; 4 aq. ; andFouquet, 
6; charaotar and alma of. 5aqq. ; and 
taxation raforma, 9 aq. : iaduatn&l and 
coGDBcreial pro>cetf of. 10 iqq. ; aud tha 
war with Holland, 10; and tba Fraocb 
eolooica, 18, C84; and Cm iolaroal ena* 
toma of Prnnec. 18 ; aod tha improve* 
maot of oaoala and roeda, 14 ; ar^ the 
French navy, 14 ; ereake bve oew Aca* 
demiaa, 15; and tha adminiatraliao of 
juatica, 16; rivalry of, with Loufoie. 
15 iq.; 82; 25; and the municipal iliea, 
27 ; 89 : aod tba diapute with tha Papacy. 
86; 200; aod tba African trade. 692; 
aod lodta, 702 ; aod tba Aeaddmie det 
SeUKet. 741; death of. 17. 29 

Jean-fiapliata (the yonoger). See 
Seigoelay, Uarqiua de 
Colehealcr. tha plague io. ILO 
Coldalrcam Guardi, 115 


Colaman, Edward, aod tha Pepiab Plot. 
220 ^q. 

Colaraioe, fugitivaa io. 807 aq.; 309 
Colaridge. Samuel Taylor, 128 
Coligny, Jaan da, Fruooh general, 347 
College. Stephen, coovietion of, 826 
Collier, Jeremy. 126; 180 
Collina. Samuel, ph)aiciaB (o tha Tsar 
Aleiia, 518 

Colmar, victory of ToreoBe at, 44 
Cologoe, treaty of, with Loum X17, 48; 
peaea coBferance at, 48; elactioo of arob- 
biahop of. 54 aq., 65; war of, with the 
United Proviocca, 157 aq. ; 161 ; 455 
— Joaepb CIvujest. Eleotor of. 58 ann. : 
401; 455 

Uaxiuiliaa Haary. Elector of, 54 
Celombua, Bealdua, 725 
Colton. Jobo, matbcmatielaD, 719 
Company of Royal Adventuicn trading to 
Africa, 691 

Compton, Henry. Biahop of London, 288 eq. ; 

242 ; 2M; futpendad, 655 
CoBd4, Ukeo by the French. 44 ; 45; 457 aq. 
Henri'Julaa de Bourbon, Prince de 
fDao d’Engbienf, 849 

Louie II da Bourbon, Prince de, at 
Bciieff. 44, 151; 46; in Francha Oomt4, 
200. 878 ; 255 ; 840 ; aod tba Foliab crown. 
849 aq.; 411; 650 

Coagrave, William, dramatiit, 129; 180; 

188 aq. ; tha Incognita of, 188 
Coninge^. Thomas, Earl Coningaby, Irlah 
Lord Jimiee, 23U 
CoimUS'Stat, 8 

« I dee Dd^ket, 8 
dee Ftnanee$4 8 

FnW. 8 

CooeUnoa, iMka of, 409 
Conataotiaa 1 <tba Great). Emperor of 
BoBa, 494 

VI 1 1, Emperor of Romo. 468 
IX blonomakhoa, Emperor of Romo. 
468 aq. 

Palaiologoa. Emperor of Rome, 493 
ConaUntinople, anarchy Jo, 357; 8G9; 515 

Treaty of (1724). 645 

Conti, Franooie-Louie da Bourbon, Prince 
of. 370; 449 

Cooper, Anthony Atbley. See Sliaflaebury, 
first Bari of 

Capetihauen. besieged by tha Swedes, H7; 
659; the cevp dVfet at. 669 aq. ; 651; 
651; the at, 662 ; 585; 610 sq.; 

Peter tba Omat at, 512 

Treaty of 11727), 551 

CopcriucU'*. Riooleoe, 708; 718 
Corbel, 3ohs, puritan author. 331 
Uiles. regicide, 149 

Corinth, occupied by the Venetians, 866 
Cork. 309; taken by Uarl borough, 616 
Corobury, Edward Hydu. Viscount (ofter. 

wards third Earl of Clareniloo), 255 
Corneille, Pierre, 66 sqi;.; 125 
Corocorop silver minci Ht. C92 
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Cotomftcdel, ibe Orut Blector 4Dd. <M; 

tbe Dutch ia. C95, 697 
Corz&Qft, GoQst, IsaperiU pleDipoUnlUrr 
at Utreobt. 439 

CotM, Boger, mACheiDftticiftn, 770 
Court ftod, 404; $05; Ch^rtM KII in. 592; 
594; Swediab occup4tioo of, €4i6: Pru$aja 
*Qd. $57 

Ajioo, DucboM of. See Ann*. Em* 
prei 0 of BQSftia 

Frederick WillitB. Duke of, 660 

Courtray, dpoin aod, 45, $3; 199: 416 
Coventrv, aeary, eavoy to Svedco, lOO: 
Bad the Treaty of Breda, 1)9 

dir WiUiara, Secretary to tbe Doke 
of Fork, 11$: 16$: 310; 216 
Cowley, Abraham, 129; 199; aad tbe 
Philoeopbical CoUege, 740; 745 
Cowper. William. Oret Earl Cowper, 44$: 
455; 469 

Craoov, 480; tbe Swedee ia. 60S: 699 
Cradock. FraBoU, and tbe (or a 

oalloDal bauk, 266 

Onwford, WilUam Zdndeai. eiebleeatb 
Earl of, 292 

CremoDa, raid oo. by Prioce Bcgene. 403 
Cr4quy da Blancb^ort, Fran^oie, klarchal 
of rraoee, 44 
Crete. See Caodta 

Crow. Mathaoiel, Biehop of Dnrbato, 234 
Crimea. Rueeja and, $43, 86$, 479. 499 

Kbao of. 604; 60$; 521; 699 

Croatia, $62 

Croft. Uorbort, Biebop of Hereford. $31: 
834 

CroBirel]. Oliver, asd Portugal. 105. 107; 
and Maurifi, 106; aod the Dotcb Re* 

t ublic, 136. 140 e9<l.. and Kieawpoort, 
45; 178; 265; aaU Irelaad, 815; aad 
tbe reliftioue aeeU. 897 cq.; 888; asd 
Spain. 879, 875, 378; 880; tbe Eleelor 
Frederick William and. 646 ; 660; CO? 
Crooabruob, Caspar Fioreoe. Oaioo voa. 
at Utreebt. 439 

Crowae, John, draoatiet. 12$ ic|.; 139; 18$ 
Croy. Priooe Curl Eugeoe de, $$9; 669 
Cry OSH 0 . Abraham, eapturee Tobago. 152 
Cuba, a Spasisb poeeeasioo, $67 
Cud worth, halph, Cambridge PUtoniat, 760 
eq.; 763 

Culloden, battle of, $2$ 

Culm bach, $22 

Culmland, the, and Poland, 699; aod the 
OormaB Order. 030; 634 
CulverweU, N«thaoael, Canibridge Pla< 
tooiet, 769 

CumaDa, Dutch trade wilb. $88 
Cuiaberiaod, Richard, Bhhop of Peter- 
borough, 7S3 

Custrin, the Great Elector at, $39 
Curacoa, cootrabtiud trade at, $84; 687 
Cyprus. 349 

DoghesUD. RiiHia and. 645 

Dab Ibvrg. Erik. Sivedisb geoeral.6C9; 667 


Dalmatia, Veoetian oonqaeate in, 65$, 871 
Dalrj^ple. See Stair 
Dalsiel, Sir Tbouae, at BaUlon Oreen. 
284: 988 

Danby, Bari of. See Leeds, Duke of 
Daockehnann, Bberbard Ton. Prosalan 
eUtesmao. 847; 568: 553 eq. 

Nicolas TOD. Brandeubuig Uioiiter 
at Vieima, 55$ 

Dingerfield, Tbooiae, perjurer. 2$1 
Dantig, beaieged by tbe Swedee, 14$; 
611; Braodesburg aod. 620; C29 ; (he 
GeriaoD Order and. 681 ; 684 ; and Poland. 
686; 688 

Treaty of, $11 

Darien Exp^tion, tbe, 296 
Dartmoatb, Oeorge Le^e, Lord, 2$2 
Daoo, Wirieb Philipp Lorens, Conot, 
eapinrea Naples, 419; 426 
Danphiod. i&Toded by tbe Duke of Savoy, $0 
D'Aveoant, Sir Wiiliam. dramatlet, 126 eq.; 

186; 746 t . 

Day. Fraooie, boilderof Fort St George, 598 
Deane, Sir Anthooy, Commissioner of tbe 
English oavy, 170 au.; 177 
Deooao. Aoraagneb and the. 699 
Defoe. Daniel. $96; 467; 458 eq. 
Delamere, Henry fiootb, Lord, supports 
the Prince of Orange, 246 
Delhi, tbe interregnum at, 697 ; 701 
DemolTra, Abrabau, matbematielan. 715 
DeoalD, hatUe of. 488 eg. 

DtodermoDde. captured by Uarlborougb, 
416; 4S7; 469 
Denia. eaptnre of. 42$ 

Denmark, 1650-76. Chap. XVUI{1): 1679 
-1790. Cbap. XVIII (8) ; and Fraooe. 
8$, 41. 49. 64, 6$; and tbe Doited 
ProTinocs. 87. 149. 161. 1$1 ; aod Sweden, 
40. 46. 68. 569. 568 eq.. 671, $14 eq.; 
at war with Swedeo. 140 eq.. 344. 403, 
6C9; joins tbe Emperor’s coalition. 48; 
6$: aod tbe Angio-Dutch war, 109; joins 
tbe Quedrupl# AUiaDce, (6.; treaty of, 
with EoglsDd. 269; asd RuMia, 482; and 
Livonia, 493 sq. ; aad Sehloswin, 550 ; 
joius tbe Hanoverian AllianM, $61, $8$; 
and tbe gieat Nortbero War. 687 iq.; 
aod the anti* Swedish leagues, 503. 60$, 
$10 aq. . $61 : invaded by the Swedsa, 609 ; 
aod Sesony. 1 $.; 619; and Ooiomaadei, 
64$: and tbe Peace of Nymegen, $69; $55 
Deptford. Peter tbe Great at. 628 
Dtfbent. Peter the Great at, 544; 646 
Derby. Duke of Devonabiro iu arms at. 24$ 
Dernei, Anton, priQter, 531 
Deny, revvlt of, 807; 809; siege of, 800, 

311 eq.. 815 

Desalliors, French klimster inTraDsylvaaia, 

696 

DeMrgnee. Gdrard, matbematicleD, 710 
Deecarlee, Rend, influence of. oo Frenob 
literature. 61 sqq.; and Leibnia, 59; and 
CathoUcism, 72 sq. ; 82; aad methe- 
maUcai soieucc, 710 eqq.; 714 sq. ; 719; 
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728 : 788 iq.: 789; 741; and Qnew 
Obrueioa, 744; 7S0; 762; 758 
Deamareta, Mfoolaa. Fren«b floaociar. 28 
Deana riaar, LiLbnaouui baimdai7, 481 
Davooehira, WUUam Cavaodjab, Uni Duka 
((bird Earl) of, 216; 240; 212; 246 
Diaa» EaoriqaQi loader in tba Brasilian 
ravoU, 674 

Didaroi, Dania, 70 aq. 

Diego, S(, of AJcald. Chattaa 11 and, 879 
Diappa» tka Duo da Baaufori’a Heat at, 187 
Digop, Otorga, Earl of BrialoL S 44 Driatol 
DiioD, Porlewfit of, 4 
DiiliogtQ, FraoeO'Earaiian forte at, 408; 
410 

DiniUl, eon of Iran IV. Tear, 49S aq.; 490 

the Bniaiao Praiaudar, 497 eq<|.: 

624 : 548 

Diodati, Ckarlaa, Criand of Uilioa, 118 
Dinpali Jobaan Conrad, piatial, 761 
Dii^i<in'o JehttUa, 694; 656 
Diiaada, taken bj tba AUiaa, 62 
Doiapar ri?ar, 505 : Coiaaok fortraaa on, 601 
Dodoani, Benbait, botaoiat. 784 
Dobna, Obriaiopbonia Dalpbkna, Coant 
Tan, dwadiab aoTo; at tba Bagua, 152aq. 
Dolgomkl. klaxia. Prioea. 55$ 

Catbarina» Pnnecaa, 655 
Oeorgai fouadat of Uoacov. 477 
Vaall;, Prineai BuaaUo aobaaaador 
in Sweden, 551 

Vaailp Lakkb, Prloca. Butaiao 
lUtaaman. 659 aq. 

Vaailj Vltdijairoflcb, Prince, Bus* 
alas ganaral, 554 

Dalxsao. Colonel, anaop in Holland, 140 

DominJea. tba Fraaeb aod. 687 
Donanw5tlb, baiUa of, 409 
Doppiag. kntboop. Blebop of Uaalb, 820 
Doraalaar, liaaa, 288 

Deroatanko, Coaaaek Batcnan, 858 ; 855; 
$99 

Derpat, 547; aiaga of. 591 
Doreat, tba “Bloodj Aaeisaa*' in, 232 
Dort. Srood of. 742; 744; 7$3 
Doiitbau, Biabop of llotloO, 540 
Douap, takaa bp tba Frenob. IVO; 484; 

926 aq.; aiaffo of, 428 aq.; 74C 
Donglae, Ll.^tieoaral, baeiugaa Atblona, 8X5 
jftffica, Duka of Quaeaebanj. S<t 

Quean ebarrp 

Willian, Duka of Uamiltoo. S<« 
Hamilton 

WUliaD, Doka of QueatabeiTj. Sei 
Queaaaborrp 

Dover, Cbarlaa II laoda at. 280 

Treaty of, aOeqq. ; 154; 15C; 191 ; 
209 aqq. i 207; 210: 212; 288 
Dowd, County, Beboobarg tauda la, 812 
Downing, Bii Oeorga, ambawador at the 
Hacna. 107; 148 aq. 

Dreote, iovadod, ISO, 157 
Dreedeo, Patkul at, 586. 694; 602: $20 
Drogbeda, William 111 at, 261; 800; 814 
DroDora, root of I'rotcetant force at. 607 aq. 


Dmoa rivar. Obarlea XI I croHea, 598 
Dtumolog, ClaTcrboaso dcfcalad at, 285 
Drummond, Jamca, Enrl of Pcrtli. Sn 
Perth 

John, Engliab merchant in A mater* 
dam, 482 

Dryden, John, 122; 125; haroio play a of, 
120 aq. : oomadiaa of, 129 aq. ; 181; 
poama of, 182 ; proaa writiaga of, 182 etj.; 
eatiraa of, 183 aqq.; and Sbadwall, 134; 
raJigioua poema of, 185; couvaraigu of, 
186, 234 ; 228 

DobHe, 261 ; ConTODtioo of Setatea at, 
301 : Jamcra II at. 308. 815 ; 812 ; 3U ; 
William III at, 816 
Doboij, Ouinaama, Cardinal, 00 
Duoaaae, Jean*Baptifite, French aoftmaa, 
69 ; 691 

Du Chayla, &bb4, oordar of. 26 
Du Clare, Freoeh aaaman, $79 
Duoawald, dobann Heinrich, Count tod, 
Aoatriaa general, 807 
Duaaaldorf, Kboolof thaBaforaad Cburob 
at, 757 

Duguay TtonlA, Bend, Fraaeb admiral, 6$i 
679 

Doiaburfi. Cnivaraity of, 656 
i>««a, in Buraia, 484 kq. ; 491 aq. ; 502 
Damfriee, Treaty of Uaii*n burnt at, 299 
Duuifriea^ra, rcouaatita in, 28;; 

Domoat, 8eau, Um teiitr to on £»!jluhiHan 
of. 451 

Do IfouUa. Peter. 748 
Dun. ceded to Frauca, 88 
DunamttAda. Swediib victory at, 508 
Duucan. Uajor*OaoccaJ, dcfectod at 
PyUabro, 6G9 

Dnocannon, captured by William UI, 825 
DuodaUt, Seboaibarfi at, 812 eqq. 

Dundee, iobn OMuam of Clafethciisa, 
ViacoUDt, 285 ; 2$8 ; 291 iqq. ; death of, 
812 

Dunkeld. Biafaop ot Set Lroca, Andrew 
Dnok;rk. 14; 104; traaafarred to KraMce. 
10$: 118; 428; 483; 410; aud tbo 
Anglo-Fnacb treaty, 449 
Duauottar Caelfa, prisoner* ia. 2^9 
Dui|iK«De, Abiubau, French •c;tJUuo, 41; 
1$2; 108 

Du Byar. Pierre, French dninaltc poet, 1*8 
Diuseo, Bruoo van der, Dutch diplouintiet, 
422 ; 427 aq.; 499 

Dutch Bepabhe. See United ProviDcce 
Du Vair, Onillaume. Siabop of Llsii ux. 72 
DuTergier de Hauiaune, Aao. AIK) da 
Samt Cyraa, 82 aq* 

Dyeviebcaky monastery, 523 
Dykvelt, Bvciliard van Weodo, IDer van, 
Dutch aavoy in LU(;laud, 295; 21U vq. 

Kut African Company (Dnteh), C47 
Cnat lodia Cuuipaoy (Uia/itleohur^), 046 

(Dutch). Ub; 149; C9U; 709 

(Bnuliah). 208; 138; 149; 178 aq. ; 

274; $92; ojicr.itioua and puMuy of, 
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697 sqq. ; eiUbtishment of th« new com* 
pu) 7 , 700 ; uofon of tbc (wo eompanic#. 
701; 704 sq. 

East India Companj (Freceb), Id sq. 
East XodiM» 107; l>utch aod Estlub Id. 

108, 148 sq.. 151. 151, 179 
EckcrcD, (ho Alliea defeated «l. 407 
Edam, aod the Act of Sedusioa. 143 
Bdioburgb. Dutch aaval dcmoaslratioo 
agaioflt, 186; 996; prieoncra at, 980; 
the Pope's effigj bur&i at, 987; azecu* 
tions at, 987. 989 sq.; 291; 999 
Edevard VI. Kiaq of Eaglaad. 395; 613 
Egypt. Leibnia and. 696 
Ehrooberg, Philip Adolf tod. Bishop of 
Wursburg, 768 

Elbe river, tbo Nortbera Uark and, 617; 
$18; 697; 64$ 

ElbiDg, 146; acquired by Poland, $31; 
638; 641; 667 

Eiaooora Magdalena, Eopreas, 35 
Eleonora Maria, Queen of Poland. 41; 
350; 854 

Elisabeth. Princess Palatine. Su Pala* 
till ate 

ueeo of Bohemia, 039 eq. 
ueeo cf Englaod, and religioaa 
toleraeiOD, 395, 830; Bull against, 320 
Tsesarevna faflerwarde Empraaa of 
Kuaeia), SIS; 517; 559 sq. 

Christina {of Urn nswkk* Wolfes* 
bUttel), Empreee, 439; 744 
Eleass. Stt Aleace 

EnshIcD, Anns BenedieU (of Bar aria), 
Duolissia de, 849 

Due de. Stt Coodd. Benrl.Julea 
de Bourbon, Prince da 
Encland, the Stewart Bestoration is. 
Chap. V; literature of tbe Beetoratlon 
in. Chap. VI; and (he United Prorincea 
(1C51.88), Chap. Vll pattimi Naral 
administration in il$00»86). Chap. VIll 
( 1 ); tbe wars of, with tbe Dutch (1664^ 
74). Cbap. VIII (9); under Cbartee II 
and James II (10C7-87), Cbap. IX ; 
t)ie BsToIutioo and tbe Bsvolntion 
fiottlsment in (16S7.1702), Chap. Z(l); 
religious toleration in. Cbap. Xf; party 
gofemment in, nodsr Queen Anne, 
Chap. XV; and India, Cbap. 
passim; aod cbaitered companies, 19; 
and the Kavocation of tbe Edict of 
NsDtaa. 95; and France, 89 aq.. 4$. 50 
sq. , 151; and tha United Provinces, 86 
s<I., 43 sq; and tbe Triple Alliance, 38 
sqq., 159, 273; and tbe French eiege 
of Luxemburg. 46 sq. ; European in On. 
ence of tbs Berolutioa is. 53 sq., 56 
sq. : projeoled Prescb invasion of, 69, 

C'i ; nod the Peace of RjbwtU. 63 ; French 
iiiHuenca on tbs Uteratars of. 70 aq.; 
aod interTeotioQ between Sweden SM 
Denmark. 147; trade of, with Scott.md, 
9;»6: and Irish trade. 399 aq. • Irish 
troops in (1688), 307; end the Treaty 


of Liaerick, 390; and the Union with 
Seolland, 297 sqq.: and Spain. 379, 
447 eq., 656; end lha Spanieh Saoces* 
sion, 877 sqq., 491; commerce of, srith 
Spain, 878 sq.; and the foreign policy 
of William UI, 386 sq., 897; aitiCode 
of, towards Philip V of Spain, 396 sq. ; 
ahd (he recognition of *'/amea III*’ by 
Louis XlV, 899 aq. ; and France, 403 sq.| 
and Use Mediterranean, 411 sq. ; and 
PorlogaJ, 419; peace negotiations with 
France, 417, 499 aq., 437 sqq.; aod the 
Grand Alliance. 431; 486 ; aod tbe Peace 
of Utrecht, 437 eqq.; maritime trade 
of. 439; treaty of, with France (1713), 
419 aqq.; and the Brazilian trade, 448; 
and (he Peace of Baden, 461 sq.; and 
(hegnVaro, 465. 684; and Rusio*Turkiib 
affairs, 538, 597, 54.5; and Bnuia, 543, 
550 sq., 565; and tbe EanoTcriao Allj* 
ance, 550 sq.; and Sweden, 666, 66^ 
607, $15; and tbe Barrier Titles, 467 
aq. : and tbe Treaty of Frederikiborg, 
583 ; 695 ; an U •Bnssiao feeling in , 607 sq. ; 
and Poland, 608; aad tbe third anti* 
Swedish Icagtie, $11; and Brandenbarg, 
64$ eq., $58; and tbe Frenob campaign 
against tbe United PrOTinoss, $60; and 
tbe Peace of Nymegeo, 658; and tbe 
Second Parti hoo Treaty, $$ 4 ; colonics 
of, in North America, 685; oolonUl poUoy 
of, $8$; and tbe Wat India, 687 sqq.; 
and the Wat African attlemsnts, 633; 
maritime and commercial asesndaney of, 
$94: scienlifio eocietia in, 740; Latitu* 
dioariaoism in, 742, 744 eqq.» 708; 
Quakers in, 757 
Enkbuisen, and the Act of Seclniion, 148 
Bnaisksileo. rerolt at, 307 ; 308 sq. ; 811 sq. 
EntheUo, victory of Turaane at, 44 
Bperiw, submits to Auelrie, 366; 367 
Ephunieff, Savva, Russian anti*Pollsb 
leader, 509 

EpiscopiDS, Simon, 744 
Erlau, captured by tbe Aaitrians, 867 
Erie, Thomas, Eoglisb gen era! , 491 
Errsstfer, battle of. 590 
Brzenra, war stora at, 545 
Ertgebirge, mina of the. 738 
Escobar y Uendoia. Antonio. Jesuit, 81 
Esak, 559; 363; taken by tbe Auetriass, 
3$7; 369 

Eseex. Artbor Capeh Earl of, 229; 294; 
99$ eq.; Iiord Lieatenant of Ireland, 
305: 745 

BrterhAzy. Pan], Palatine of Buagary, 857 
Bslbonia, 614; ceded to Buaia, 615 
Estrada, Oodefroi, Count de, Frenob am* 
bassador at tbe Hague, 10$ sq. ; 149 ; 

16$ 

Estrbea, Jean de. Vioe.admirat,* Marshal of 
France, 165 ; 1$4 sqq. ; $88 
Esirsmadura, the Allies ta, 416, 426 
Etbercse. Sir George, dramsust, 129 sq. 

Enelid, 707 
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Ettdes Jotn» AbM, 7d 

Bndoiift. TsaritM. 620. beconat 
Elna.'^ 696 : 6S7: (riot of. 640; 663 
Eiifrono Fianeio, Priaooof 8tto;*04ii;sio, 
61; 840 oq. ; d48;joise tbo laporiol 
army, 860; 866; ot Zento, 870; 401; 
JD luly, 409 sqq., 406, 407; 403; joisi 
Idorlborotmh, 409; *t filcnbeiiD, 410 oq. ; 
in Italy <1706-^), 414 oqq. ; M VieoBn. 
414; ProTooeo, 418 oq. ; nitooko 

Tonloo, 410; 420; n( 491; 

438 sq.; at bUlplaquot, 496 499; 

481; iDuaioa of to London. 498 tq.. 
469 ; »uec«w of Villnrs ngainit. 489 tq. ; 
on tbt Bbine. 484 <q., 461; nod (ho 
Peaco of Rostott, 436. 469 ; 486; 460; 
468 ; nod (ba Polifb tbrooo. 696 
EnatotiA. in powcteion of ifa« Dutch, 687 
EvcIyo. John, 19i; ncd tho Royal Socioty, 
740 

E?«rues, CorneUa. Dutch riee^adnurali 
lOS i death of. 186 

Cornelii (the yoonRer). Dutch naToJ 
offloer. reeoDqoere View Netherlaod, 161 
Evorn. Don John of Auetria defeated at. 
84 

Bvreimofl. Ruaelan geodeeUl. 686 
Et^miTur, Tht, oewaMper. 469 
Eaeter. the Prince of Oraosa at. 946 

Ftbrlcloe ab Aquapendente. EieroDymna, 
auatozDiet. 794; 796; 799: 797 
Faael. Caepar. Peo^ionajy of Holland. 166; 
tleeted Qrani i*en<ioBac7, 160; 161 ; 
980; 946 

FoRSi Sit Jobu, U.P. for Steynloq. 917 
Falltlaad. Lueiue Cary, icccod Viccwant. 
746 eq.; 7$d 

Fallopiui. Gabriello. anatoCBlit. 794 
Fauebawe. Sir Richard, and Poitucal. 106; 
ia bpain, 109 

Farmer. Aoibony. aod UoRdalen College. 
936 

Farquber. Oeorge, dramatiet, 199; III 
Ftvereban, Jaraee 11 at, 949 
Febrbellia. battle of. 44 aq.. 669 
Feliietowe, Dutch landinR at. 190 
FciDero. naval battle off, 670 
F^celou. Fraocoia de Sallgoac de la UoUie, 
98 eq.; 76 eq.; 86; 00 
FcoeeUclU". cAptore of. 49S 
Fenwick, Sir John. eRtentioo of, 969 
F«rdiiiaDd 1, Emperor (Kiog of Hungary 
and Roheraiah 830; 8C6; 696 eq. 

II. Emperor. SM; 861 

HI. Empcior. 818 ; 940 ; and Polaod. 
041; marri»Ke of. 170; 010 sq.. auU the 
(ircat Elector. 049 »<]. 

11. Grand DakA of Tuecaoy, 740 
V. EinR of Kp<Mn. 4**:t 
_ - Murin. KUuUtr ^ jUxuria. S« 
Ravarja 

FerKU'On. Itobvrt. the •* Plotter.*’ 990 
ForioAl. I*icfte de. matlicraaticiab. 711 eq. ; 
716; 793 


Paoqojlraa, leaw. Trench ambaisador in 
Svadao. 660 ; 66$ iqq.; 678 eq. 
FeTarahniD. Louie Durae. Earl of, 969; 
947 eq. 

Field log, Haory, 181 
Piaonea. William, Tueonot Saya and Sela. 
S«t Saya 

Filknya. Vincanto da. Italian poet, 69 
FaJaer. Sir Robert, cbe FufriareAn of, 
998, 964 

Finale, narqoieate of, 884, 889 
Finch, Dan id, Earl of bfottiogban. 3<4 
HottioRham 

Hcnaaga. Earl of Mottiogbam. Ste 
Nottisgbaa 

Fiolaod. Peter (be Great in, 668; 008; 
009; 614 eq. 

Pinaias, Leopold A. E. . Coani too. Arch* 
biebop of Saltburg. 749 
Fieber, John, Jeeait, 746 
FitageraM. Cofooal, at Blackbeatb, 209 
Fiujamea, Jamaa. Duka of Berwick. .See 
Berwick 

Fitaroy, Henry, Dnko of Oraiton. Fee 
Grafton . 

Flacoort, Ktieoaa de. In UncURAfcar, 702 
Flametaod, John, astrooooer. 721 
Flarxdere, tbe French In. 68, 118. lOD. 
420 eqq.; Frenob aequieittooa in, 163, 
878; Uarlborough in, 416: 496; and 
the Third Barrier Treaty, 469 
Flicbter. E«prit, Biahop of Nlraea, 16; 79 
Plecknoa, Richard, poet, 284 
Fleming. Slate, Snediab ctateaman, 678 
aq.; 676 

Paul. Germao poet. 69 

Pletaber, Gika, envoy to Boeaia, 614 
Ftenrue, battle of, 60. 2C1. OCi 
Flaury, Andr4 Heroula, Cardinal, 90; 848 
Florence, John Uiltoii In, 118; tbe Council 
of, 499 aq. ; (ha Aeademiea of, 739 eq. 
Florieaooo, Platar. Dutch tlce.edmlral, 147 
Fontainebleau. Treaty of, 46, 671 
Ford. John, dramatlet, 196 
Poraoea, Cbineea riitiog In. 690 
Fort Jemea, on the Gambia, C93 
Port 6t George. 697 eq. 

Forth, Firlh of. Dulcb deet is. 189 
F4Mcau)i. KMoUe Jt>«ei>b, 24 
Fouquet, Nicolae, Vici^mtc de JJcluD el 
de Vauz, 6 

Fonrlllce. French cavalry inapector. 19 
b'owJcr. Edward. Iliebop of Gloucceicr, 7J2 
Foi, OooTfte, Quaker. 899 
France free aUv Louie XIV). under Loniu 
X 1 V |1 GCI - 1 7 16). C bejK I ; forciKii i*oiicy of 
flC61-h7j. Chep. 11; HevontecnUi Century 
i.iUrature of. Chap. Ill ; the OliurcU In. 
drop. IV; aad Eu^dand. IV.7 eq.. 119. 
161. 440 Aqi|. ; end infcmnliou U ivn-r^n 
Herlcn and Dcnionrb. 147; nnd lliv 
Gnitod Prvriacee. 14V. 16V mj,. J.77 »].. 

!CV eqq,. 443 M|.. 44C eg.; aide tUo 
Dulcb agaioel Kn;?]and. is;.': rcKclne 
Nova Scotia. 189; Dngiieh aulijiulhy to 
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197 ; CbariM 11 of Eflattnd tod. 
199, 359; tbt TripU AlliAnee tzid, 900; 
tod tbd Petee of NjiQe];r«o. S20, dSd; 
Jtm«t II of Eogltod tad. 241, 243, 
217 tq., 615 ; tnd lr«Uod, 260; tod Lt 
Uogat, 201; tod Aattrit, 696; tad 
Poltod, 849 eq., 854 tqq.. S52 eq. % tnd 
Tarktj, 855 tq., 869; tbt Em|)«ror 
Leopold tnd, 849. 866 ; tod Sptia, 97$ 
eq,. 059; tad tbe Spooleh Sacoetttoo, 
377 iqq.; commerct of. wHb Bptio, 978; 
tod Ibe Ortnd Allitoco, 998, 409. 606; 
etcoptiga of. tgtiset tbe AlUtt, 404 tqq.; 
tnd petce negotittiooi. 417i 4^ tqq>i 
427, 480; tnd tbe Petetof Utrecht. 489, 
497 eqq.; tnd the Petoe of Btetttt. 499 
eq,, 452 ; trettiee of with Stvo^.Portugt). 
tod Frueeit, 446; tnd the prioeipeUlj 
of Ortoge, 450: tod tbe Empire, 450, 
513 : tad the Petee of Rjtwyk, 459; 
tod tbe Petoe of Sadeo. 454 eq. ; tad 
tbe Btrrler Treaties, 496 eqq.; Boling* 
broke la. 479 ; tnd Baseo-Torki^ tfltire, 
529, 627; tod Bueeit. 548, 696; tod 
tbe *'Hanov«ritn AJIituee/' 950 tq. ; 
Frederick III of Deaaurk tod. 5M; tad 
Srveden, 560, 571 iq.. 591 ; tod tbeTrette 
of Frederiksbors. 688; tllitaee of. •ith 
BuMit tad tbe Uoited Proeinoee (1717). 
013; tod tbe Great Elector, 644. 64$ eq.. 
653; tnd Brunei ick*L(iueborg. 056; €61; 
tnd the Seeood Ftrlitioa Trett^. 604; 
tad South Araeriet, 676; eoloaiee of, io 
Kortb America. 442. 061; tod the Weet 
Indiee, 687 eo.; tnd We«t Afrtct. 692; 
riv4li7 of. witb Eogltud io America. 
004 eq.; tnd tndit, 702 eqq.; tcieaiiAe 
eocictiet io, 740 sq. 

FrtDche ComU. E»taUt of. 4; 86; 98; 
relioqtiULed by France. 80. 153; 41; 49; 
ceded to France, 45.165; 46; 161; 200; 
220; 879: 429; 410; Pi.iMi* tod. 669 
Fiaoci< I. Emperor. 954 
King of France. 625 
It lUkdetj. rrtDco of Trtntjjraoit. 
Set Trtneylvtnit 

Albtn. Bcnedicitiic. 297 eq. 
de Sales, Stint. 79 

Franckc. Auuuti Rv'toitun. tnd tbe HeUe 
Pietiett. 7^>0 
Franconia. 622; 024 

FranRipnni. Fitncie. tnd the UuugariaD 
conepiracy, 951 eq. 

Frankfort, lm|>erisl eleclMni at. 431 
Frni\kfort-oo-tHe*Oder. Univer<it;p of, 624 
Fraustadt, Swedish rictorj at. 6‘.i4 
1 rcderic k I { Harba roata ), Em peror, 620 ; 690 
- — - 11. Entperor, 090; iJo5 
— Ill, Emperor. 629; liat 

1. King of Bcnmatk, 695 

- — HI. King of Leointrk. 558; tnd 
tUc vovp d'Hat of 1660, 659 tq. ; policy 
of. 560; 561 ; tad Saedea. 146 so.. 663' 
679 

— — IV. King of Ueaniurk, tccestioa of. 


580 ; and the tati-Svedleh letgoea, 680, 
687, 602 j and tbe gnat Ko^em War, 
580 tqq. ; and tbe Treat; of Frederikaborg. 
589; 607; 611 tq. ; aiod Frederick 1 of 
Prateit. 666 

Frederick 1, Eiog of Proeelt (Frederick III, 
Elector of Braadeoburg). 65; aapporte 
William of Orange. 244; 498; dtlme 
Upper Oeldera te Duke of Cleree. 448; 
44$ eg. ; 581; and tbetDti'Swedieb letgnee, 
599 aq. ; 60$ ; and tbe Sobwiebae Circle. 
655, 658 eq. ; Uloeet of, 666 ; and tbe 
Great Elector'e will. ib. ; Elector of 
Bmudenbarg, 658; aspirttioot of, 660; 
and the ezp^tion of William of Oraaga, 
i6. ; aide tbe Emperor againit France tod 
tbe Turke. 661 ; and the Peace of B^aw^k, 
fb. : negotiatee at to a rojal crown. 
669 eqq. ; eorosttioQ of, 666 ; and the 
Oraad AUiaoce. 666 ; and (he Northern 
War. 666 eq. ; alUanee of, with Sweden. 
067 ; and Polaed. <5. ; foreign polioj of, 
668 tq.; asd the Orange inbeiiUnoe, ib.; 
and tbe Empire, 660; economic and 
intellectutl progreee nnder, 66$ iq.; 
rebgwne ▼iewe of, 671; reeulte of bis 
reign, 67$; and ibe Aeademp of Scienees. 
741; and Christian Wolf, 7M; death of. 
668 

11 <tbe Great), Sing of Fruaela. 648; 
671 

Sing of Sweden (LiodgraTe of BeiH* 
Caetel). 408; 655 

Auguttne. Elector of fiaionj. Set 
Augoetae U. Eing of Poland 

WUliam, Elector of brtndenbnrg 
(tbe Great Elector), tnd tbe pereecntioo 
of French Protestante. 22, 25; 87; and 
UnU XIV, 41 eq., 47; and tbe United 
ProriDcee, 42; and tbo Emperor Leopold, 
48; at Colmar. 44; at FebrbelUo. ib.\ 
treaty of. with Sweden, 45 ; and William 
of Orange, 52. 107, 244: and tbe Dutch 
war with England, 10$: joine tbe 
Quadruple Alliance, tb. ; and tbe Swedieb* 
Dutch war, 14$ ; 844 ; and tbe Emperor 
Leopold. 858. 86$. 671 ; 854 ; and 
Sweden, 568. 568 tqq,; 617; yontb and 
accecaioD of. $99 eq. ; foreign policy of, 
640 eq. ; marriage of, $41 ; adminJetre* 
tiee reforme by, 64$; and (be army, 
642 eq. ; and tbe Empire, 649 ; tnd the 
dnehy of Prueeia, 648 aq. ; and the 
Blienieb doebiee, 645; eneouragee im* 
migration tod indastriei, $45 sq.; 
colonial and oiTal policy of, 646 eq.. 
691; religioue toleration by, 647 eqq. : 
and tbe Bishop of Uttneter. 64$; and 
England, 649 eq., 693; and France, 
649 sq. : and the war with Sweden, 

651 sq.; and tbe treaties of Nymegeo 
and St Gennais. 032; and the Emperor 
X^eopold, $5$ eqq. ; alUacee of. wiefa 
Franoe. 699; wich tbe United Proeiaoee, 

654 ; and the expedition of WUliam of 
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OrnngPi 6r>5 ; «>«con^ nukm>if{0 of, 
dcAtU ofi 64, C66; (bo will« of, 66G; 
ohoTMtetof, <6.; ti^ifioooM Of hu roiga, 
667 ; $60 sq. ; 74$ 

FrodoRok Williom 1. King of Prawio. 446; 
tod Frederiek IV, of Dooiurk. ^ aq.x 
and P«t«r tbo Groat, 647, $12; Cll ; 
$47: ood DaDokelmaoo, 662; $66; $71 
Frederiolc William Caoal. tho. 64$ 
Fredoriktborg, Danlob Slave Coaet tUltoo, 
$91 

Treatj of, 66$ 

PKderikAhald, attacked b; tba Swedea, 666 
Pradrikeeten, death of Cbarlea XJl at, $14 
Fraiborg, 45 pq.; ceded b; Praoea, 66; 
ratakeo, 486; 46$; mtored, 454 

Swiaa oantoD, aod Naechitel, 449 
Frdjoe, Prioea Eanne at. 419 
Frajn de Andrade. Ooaea, Portegneet 
MDcral, in Braail, $79 
Pridag. Baron . Imperial ambasaador to 
Brandenburg. $$S 

Pnedlaod, Duke of (Albroeht tos WallaO' 
aleia). 696; 672 ; C88 
Priadliagen, Lewie of Baden at, 40$ 
FriealaDd. and tba Eteroal Edict. 155 eq.; 
1 $$ 

John WiUiaB. Rarediiar/ 8ud* 
bolder of. S«« Orange, dobn WlUiaiD 
Frlac. Prinee of 

William Predarkk, Bereditar^ 8tad* 
holder of. 8te Kanaa>DieU 
Friaia. Braadeobirrg and, $47 
Fronde, the, 1; 24; 76; 99 
Fronteira. Uarqoie de, Portogneec genaral, 
49$ 

Fueba. Leonhard, boiantet, 794 

Paol TOO, Braadeoburg elatC'RiaD, 
$5S; $$9 

FQratenberg, WilUam von. Cardinal, and 
tba arebbiebopne of Cologne. $l*qq. 
FnlehJ. toarabce of. $04 
Fnmeo. tbe Barner Trcatiei and. 427, 459 
F 7 an, the Swadaa aipelled fiom. 147 
PjUabro, Swedieh auccaaa at. 562 

Oabel. Cbrlatopher. Dooiib eUteerean. 6$1 
(iodabnaeb. Swedieh victory at. 699; C0$ 
Oojrario, Prince. Qoveroor of Siberia. 535 
Oalaghan. Colonel. Itasrian officer, $01 
Oalen. Cbrietoph Bernhard von, Bwhop of 
Mbnitcr. 67; and Charle* tl of Bnidand, 
102. ni; invadca (hr Unilrd rreviBcea. 
100, i:>0aq..lH2; 19?; 569; and Swedro, 
572 ; and the Oicnt K lector. 61V, 621 
Claudiun. 79.'{ iqq. ; 737 
Galileo Galilei, 11$: 706; 719; Ike ax. 
troaonical work of. 713 aq. ; 715; 716; 
723: al Padua, 726 

Oalileio. Drmiknua Idiebailorieb. Prhiee. 
653 «q.: 

I Uichcicl, Pnocc, Ttuanian general, 5,t4 
Vasili Tuailcvicb. Prince. 619; 691 
Gallae. Johann Wmzcl. Coant too. In* 
perial envoy la Loodoo. 492 eq. 


Oalmoy, Plerca DoClar. third Vj&couot. 809 
Oalway, 81$aqq.: Artielea of. 621. 826 
Haori de Maa-^ua de Bovigoy, Earl of 
(Uarqnla de llnrigny). 23«q.i 621; 823; 
in Spain. 41$. 419. 42C 
Gambia river, rcUlcojanla on, 691 aq. 
Garda, Lake. Uarahal Catinat at, 402 
Oartb, Sir ^mnel, poet. 70 
Oaaoooy, Landea of. riaing is, 9 
Gaultier, Abb4. in lAodoii, 460 
Oay, John. noat. 70 

Oaver. Sir eobn, Govaraor of Dombav. 
700 

Oedimio, Lithuanian ebief, 460 
Oeielingan. Paee of, 409 
Qeitflieiie Faite, jonroal of the Pietieta, 
761 

Oclderland, 149; and the Eternal Edict, 
155; invaded by tba French. 157; 1$1 ; 
(be Peace of Utrecht and. 417 
Qelden, 41; eoaqnercd by Louie XlV, 46; 

Praaeian garrison in. 435; 456 aq, ; 066 
Oallert, CkrieiiaD Fdrcbte^t. $3 
Gemanrhef, Swadieh victory at, 694 
Geiwva. Uilteo at, 116; the bank of, 
26$ eqq. : 270; Labadia at, 76$ 

Oanoa, Spaniab protectorate over. 50 
George 1, King or Great Britain (Elector of 
Hanover and Duke of Braoawick LUoa* 
burg), 669 ; 403; commander of the Im- 
perial army, 41$; 420; 425 ; 43$; 450: 
and the Whig leaders. 474 ; aecersion of. 
ae George I. 47$: and Sweden. 550; aod 
(be ‘'UanoreriaA Albanec.'' 660; and 
Itoasie. 546. 551, 555; and ^e great 
Kortbero War, 6W; and Frederiek IV of 
Swedes. 552 iq. ; aod Peter the Great, 
$09. $18: forme the third anti- S wed UL 
league. $10 eq. 

If, Ktag of Great Britain {G<or^<' 
Agqnstue. Electoral Prioce of iiasover], 
469 : 474 i 655 

111, Eiog of Great Britain. 462 

Priuec of Denmark, 260; 247; 4C0; 

death of, 429 
Gror^ia. Buesia and, 515 
Gvihardt, Paul, $46 ; 759 ' 

Germ an Order of KuigJi t«, (be. $2 1 : 07 4 iq . ; 
foaiidation and growth of. $30 sqq.; 
decline of, $32 sqq,; $06 
Oennany, Frcack influence od (be litcioluro 
of, $6 eq,, 71; the Austrian OuUshurge 
and. 33$; Loui* XlV aod. 800; the 
po«it*oo of, in 1701, 411; 417; Swi-don 
and, i«C3, 570; the S*edi^ll war in, G07, 
$09; Henry 1 aod. 617; C16: the linn, 
eeatie Lca^a in, 623; (be Rcfniujation 
in, 026; (ho Oeiman Order in, 03(1 : t]ic 
Swedea expcilud fr<»m. 062; '^llil1c 
• eoeii-tim in. 711: Pn liam in. 742, 7li, 

763. 755, 757 eqq. 

OeMba. Ukeo by the French, $1; 42>i 

Oi’rtxoydefiberg, peace ocg^ luttione at, 427, 

430. 452 

Goaoar. COArad. naturaliat. 734; 736; 766 
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GheQ(, r«B(ored Sp*in, 46 ■, e^ptwed by 
tbdFr«scb, 164. 219. 420 j 416; 421sq.i 
467 0q. 

01n$li«ri» Mioheld. Stt Pius T, Pops 
Gibnlter, eapturo of, 419; 416; 444 
Straits of» 180 

Gilbort, William, pbysioiao to Qucss Bits** 
both, 716 

Oiljao, Bussia and. 544 aq. 

Oinksl, Oodsrt ds. first Earl of Athlooa. 

See AthJons 
Oiovio, Paolo, 612 
Girard, Albert, matbamatioiaD, 710 
OUntill, Joeaphi diviaa, 752 
Glnugow, 285; covasaDtiog stodeota at, 
287; UoioD riots lo, 299 

Arebbisbop of. See Cairaorosa 
Glauber, Jobasa BudoU, ebenist. 781 
Gleoeoe, massacre of, 294 
OlisBon, Fraoeis, aoatooUk, 799; 78$ 
(iloRrvu, 59$; prloeipali^ o^ 654 
Gloucester, siege of, 746 

WUliam, Duke of, 275 
OoeesQ, shrine at, 629 
GobeUne factory, 11 

Godfrey, Sir Edmood Berry, murder of, 
221 sq., 224 , 384 

OodolpluD, Sidficy Oodolphio, 6rst Earl 
of, 247; and Jaaaa II, 262; 271; 274; 
298; 427: and Uarlboroiijrb, 428 aq., 
460 sq.; 440; character of. 461; and party 
goeernment, 46$ sqq.; aod Barley, 465; 
466; dismissal of, 460; 595; 701 
— Sir William. EngUsb ombaaaador ia 
Spain, 220 

OoQiiaoS, Doris, Tsar. See Boris 
Theodore, TsarsTieli, 499 
Oosss, Byklof van, Duleb aaeal com* 
maoder, 695 

Odrts. George Heorik, Baron. SaodlaU 
etatcemoD, 662; 009; 613 sq. 

Goesa, Count, Imperial eoToy at the fiagoe, 
4$2 

Goethe, Johanu Wolfgang von, 755; 76$ 
Ooito, Freuob force at, 402 
Goloonda, war of, with Am.insaeb, 697 sq. 
Gold Const, settlement ou, 691 
Goldou Dull of 1222, 867 
Golden Horn, Bussiao warship la. 527 
Ooloviu. Theodore, Count. Busaian atates* 
man and field ojorsUsl, 52$; 527; 588 
Goloi’biu, Gabriel IvsnoTitcb, Count, Bus* 
aiaa Oraod Chaucelloc, 555 

Uiissiao acubftsaador io Sweden, 555 

Goadrin, Louia-lJenn dc Pardaiilau d«, 
ArchbiaLop of Seae, 22 
Gordon riots, 837 

— — Oeo^o Gordon, first Duke of, 290 sq. 

Patrick, in Biiasla, 523 
< — — ThoQjaa, Jacobite aKeBl id Bussia. 
54S 

Ooioe, 60; 179: ceded to th« French, G82 
tlotland. West, 569 
Gottorp. See Holstela-OoKorp 
Gottschvd, Jobano Cbrislopb, 68 


Ocaaf, Begaisr de, anatomist, 7$1 
Graeff, Cornelia de, 145 
Grafton, Heoiy Fitaroy, Dnke o^ 247 
Orabam, John, of Claverhonae, Viscount 
Dundee. See Dundee 
Gremmont, West Indian buccaneer, 691 
Gran, captured from tbs Turks, 863 
Orate, io the poeseaeion of X>ouis XIV, 4$ 
OraTel, Bobert de. Ssignsur de, 88 
Groat Britain. See England 
Greece, Venetian saoeeaees in, 865 sq. 
Green Ribbon Club, 218; 228 aq. 

Gr^, William, clerk to !^bert Harley, 465 
Oregon XIII, Pope, 494 

James, malhematioian, 721 
Greifswald, lost by the Swedes, 651 
Oremontille, Nicolas Breiel, Sisurde.Preuob 
• 0 toy at Vienna, 86; 849; 351 sq. 
Orsnada, tbe Freocb in, 667 
Grsnoble, Pnrlemenr of, 4 
Oreebam CoUegs, 740 
Grew, Nebemiah, botaoisi, 7S6 sq. 
Giifieofsld, Peter Sebucoacber, Count of, 
Daoisb stateeraan, 560 sqq. ; 571 ; 676 
Grodno, Diet of, 555 ; 594 ; 697 
Urooingeo. besieged. 4$; aod tbs Elercal 
Bdki. 155 to.; 160; 165 
Oroot, Pister de, Pensionary of Rotterdam, 
156; miaaion of, to Paris, 156 eqq. 
Orosafricdricbsbuig (Guinea Coast), 647; 
691 

Orosswardoia, 61 : surrenders to (be Turks, 
845; $4$ 

Poaba of. and Tdkblyi, 866 
Orotina, Hugo. 745 ; 754 
OrypbiQS, Aadreaa, 66 
Guadaloupe, Ecgliah attack on, 60; 687 
OuaneaTsiica. quicksllrer mioee at, 682 
Gnararapes bills, Dutch dsfeat in, 675 
Quastall^ Vineen^ Duke of, 403 
Ou4u4gaud. Hsori, Uarquis ds DaBoy, 
Freueb Secretary of State, 5 
Gasrioke, Otto von, aod the air-pnmp, 715 
Gnidi, Carlo Aleetaadro, Italian poet, 69 
Guilford. FraDcis North, Lord, 282 
Guinea, 179; Brandenburg trade with, 
647; 677; setUemeuta in, 661 sqq. 
Company (Freocb). 446 
Gnipuacoa, and tbe Spaulab Suecesuou, 
$64. 869 

Gujerat, the Dutch io, 695 
Guadeet, Englwb fleet at tbe. 161, 166; 268 
Gunning, Peter. Bishop of Ely. 97 
Gunter, Edmund, malheinativiao, 709 
OualSTus 1 Vasa. King of Sweden, 578 
11 Adolphus. Eing of SwedsD, 336; 
562 sq.; 577 sq. ; 687; and tbs Elector 
Fredenek WUUao, 689 
Guthrie, James, Scottish '* protester,'’ 263 
QuyoD, JeeDDe<Uari« Bouvier de la Motte, 
86; 761 

Gwyo. Nell. 205; 266 

Gy MeoWve, Ulrik C Lristiau, Deo ish admiral, 
560; 561 

Dlrik Praderik, 661; 569 sq. 
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<};UeQborg» Cftri, OoQoti Sw«duh UisUtw 
is LoDdoD, 613 

O^UcstUtns. Johsa Gdrssnoo, Swedith 
iUteiiDAn» 667; 669 tqq*; de^Ui of, 671; 
snd CbsrlM XI, 673 eq. 

Hasn, Jts do, Dutch vi«o>ftdaurml, 163 
Essrlcia, ssd the Act of Seclusion, 149 
Heheburg, Che Hosw of. 936 sqq. 
Hsdjsob, Dkimislso fonrecc. Ct3o 
Hsffs. the. 639; 663 

HsBse, the, coelUios of. 49; the ''Also* 
emtios ” fomed at, 49 ; 196 ; the Phoee 
of Orsn;;s st, 156 ; Du/der of the brothers 
do Witt St, 169; the OrsiKl AUisace 
(1701) Aigsed st, 997 »q.. 403, 497; 
Trestj of Pertitioa eigued sc, 964: pcoee 
segotioticne st. 433 sq.. 437, 493; TmlJ 
of GusrsDtco (1661). 677 
Rsiosult, Louis XIV sod. 96; 60; 300 
Bs], tskea b; the Freach, 69 
HslberitsiU, biihoprie of, 643 
Bsle. Sir Usttbew. Lord Chief JatUcc, 96; 
201 

Hsloe, Sir Edo>srd. Qovsraor of Dover, 
383 

— Jobs. CsoOD of Wisdeor, 933 ; 744; 
747 

Hsiifsi. Cbsrlec bfosUgs. first fieri of, 
sad ibe astioae) fiasncee, 3C6 eqq. : ssd 
the carreacf. 869; sod (be bsnk of 
Eaglend. 370: 374; isMschueot of, 
376; 461 iq.: 466 iq.; CsrCof Oxford sod, 
470, 474 : 700 

Oeorse Ssrlle, Usrqolt of, 196; 
S06t 310; 318; opposee (be Boo< 
reeietiDK Test, 310; 333 ; 334; sad 
Sbefteibur^. 336; cppoaoc the Escta> 
eioa Bill. 336 ; 337 eq. ; sod (be muoi. 
eipnl ohsrteri*, 339: 390; sod Jsiots 11. 
291, 3U3i diemtMSl of. 393. 360; the 
LtlUt to a DiiteMtr of. 299, 399, 996; 
the Anefeny o/ as ^^vfeatrsc of. 396; 
997: sod Dykrelt, 340: sod tbe iorits* 
ties to WUlista of Orsnge. 243; st tbe 
Conocil of Peere, 347; 349; sod Ibe 
BeroIuUon Mtileaeot. 349 eq. ; 333; 
86S eqq. : Lord Privj 8esl, 266; 377 
Hsllsod. 669 
HsUe. Lesgue of. 636 
_ DoiToreitr of. 070; 760 
ITslIep, Edoiuea. srtrODomcr, 719 ; 731 eq. 
Hslraaud, Diet st, 673 
Hsmburg, 630: trsde of. 040 
TiAmclia, Wcit ladiso buecsoeer, C91 
ilaailcoo. reoQiaale st. 380 

— Aothon/. sod Chortee If, 124 
Lord Q«orgo. Esrl of Ockaep. Set 

Oiknep 

damee D»uglse, foortb Duke of, 397 
lUchsrd, in Iralead, 907 eciq. 

. WiUiAm Douglae, third Duke of. 
3U1 iq* 

Iloiapdun. John, (he youoqer. 339 ; 350 
Hemprhire. tbe "UIckkI/ AMixoe'* io, 833 

C. If. H. V. 


Bemptos Cosri Conferesce, 743 
Hsaover, Losie XIV sod, 43. 64; 493; end 
Swedeo, 607. 614 eq. ; sod (be third 
soti'dwedieh lesqoe, 610 eq.; 613; 66G 
Erneil Aotustue, Elector of, 66 : 244 : 
6C2 

George AngneCue, fileotorsl Prlooe ot 

See George U. Xing of Great Britsia 

George Lewie, Elector of. Are George 

I. Eiog of Orest Britsia 

Sopbis, fileetreee of, 351; sad the 
Act of Settlemeot, 376 ; 398; 471; 663; 
sad Leiboit, 670 

Heaoverisa AllUnes (1735). 660 eq.; 656 
Ssneestio Lesgue, 639; 69 8 eqq. ; 619 
Bsrbord, Sir WiUiea, sud tbe uieb robeU 
lioD, 911 

Bsrooart, Heori I. Duo de. bfsrahsl of 
FrsDce, smbssasdor in Spsia, 383 eq.; 
984 M. 

Hire. Frsoeie, Biebop of Ghiehester, 429; 
491 

Herkiop. defesi of the Torke st, 807 
Bsr1sr*ChsnvsUoa.Frsorcie de.Areb bishop 
ofFsKs, 30, 84 

Hsrlep, fiobert, fieri of Osferd. S«r Oxford 
Benasa. Sir Joba, Eagheh edmirsl. 193 iq. 
Herrseb, Count, liaperisl SDbsessdor ot 
Usdrid, 981; 991 eq. 

Bsrringtoo. JeoMi. eutbor of Oerene. sad 
(be Berelulioa MUieoeat. 363 eq.; 364 
Berriet. Thcbss. c&AtliewsticieB. 709 sq.; 
714 

Hsrrvj. WilHere. pbjiiologjst, 726 eqq. ; 709 
Usrwieh. doekpsra st, 169 
RsUen, Pootisea rso, snd Spiaoss, 764 
Usukabee. Frsooie, eeientist. 723 
Rsv«)berg. 613; eee of, 619 
BsTre, derelopoieot of, 14 
Hsj. Joha, Usrquis of Tneeddale. See 
Twecddsle 

Bedgee, Sir Cherlee. Secrelsrj of Stale, 4G6 
Bedwifl BleODOrs, Queen of Swedeo, 562; 
664 

Hwdelbers, ssckod, 66; Dnivertiij of. 628 
Ueileburg. CJitrlee Xll at, 696 
Heineiue, Aotoo, Grand Peaiioaerj of 
Hollaed, 367 eq. ; 209; sad tbe Speniih 
Soceeeeico, 981 eqq., 4;^2 ; ead the eeeci* 
■ieoof Plulip V of Spsia. 996 eq.; sod the 
Orsnd Alliaaee (1701), 998; 4V3; snd the 
Freaeh ovectoree for pusce, 417, 433 eq. , 
437; snd Swedeo. 691 

DsoicI, Duteb poet. (^ 
lldeo Glinskeis, eooeort of Vsijli tll, 487 
lieUnfelt. S«aMO Giuadel, Baron of, Bsedub 
seoersJ. 6U9 eq. 

□clmoDt. Jcaa*bspliito tsd, oliemiet, 780; 
783 eq. 

neloetedt, UaiTcreitj of, 744 
llQlelDsborg, reeoverod bp Sweden, 670 ; 

Dsoee defeated st. 661. 608 
RcIroeUlgyi. Duteli fleet esiJa from, 346 
iliMifulls Maris. Gneva of KM»'lAnd. O;); 
joiuture of. 96 ; 10l>i snd PruKv, 213 

GO 
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Hrary I. Oermu) ZiDg» 617; 669 

IV. Slog o( Frft]3C«. 7$; 709; 744 

of V&lois, Eiog of PoUsd (^Wr« 
wards Hani? lH. of Frooce), 494 
Horborsteio, SiognoDd, B&ronvoa.lmperisl 
ambassador a( Moacow, 467 : 612 
Herbert, Artbiii, Earl of Torriogton. 8tt 
TorriagtOD 

Tbomaf, Earl of Pembroke. Stt 

Pembroke 

Hereford, ■urreodere iii eherter, 999 
Herford, Z^ebadie at, 766 
HerigODue, Petnii, metbemetieiea. 710 
HermogeoM, Patriarch of Uoioow, 601 14. j 
606 

Herreobaoseo, Treaty of, 660 
Herrobut, Moraeiaa oommuajty ia, 709 
Heielrige, Sir Arthur, 94 
Beeee, Brandenburg and, 627 
HeaM Cauel. 414^ 436 

Cbarlei, Landgrave of, 65; 944; 403 
Frederick, Landgrave of. St* 
Frederick, Eing of SwMen 

Louisa Dorothea Sophia, Hereditary 

Princess of, 001 

■ ■ William VI, Landgrave of, 748 
Bee$e*DartDJUdt, Eroeet Lewie, Laodgravt 
of, 408 

'* Highland Boat,*' in Ayrehire, 286 
Blepanioia. 667 ; 688; 090 
fiobbea, Thomae. author of the Lrefolftaii, 
S64 ; 881; 661; 761; 768; and Spinoaa, 
764 

HOchetldt, Sty rum defeated at. 406; 410 
HoflBsno, Imperial UinlsUr.reudent in 
Engiand. 941; 243; 247 
Hobeoxollcrna. the, a^ Pruaia, 616, 648 j 
family of, 622 

BoUabruna, Anstriao army at, SOI 
Holland (itt also United Frovlncea), ship* 
ping and trade of, 11 a^.; relatione of, 
with the Statee*Geiieral. 137 ; State# of, 
and tbe peace oegotiatione with England. 
140; and (be Aot of Secluaion, 142 agq.; 
hnascial reforms in, 146; 146; and tba 
reetoratioB of Cbarlea II, 148; and tbe 
young Prince cf Orange, 148, 151; the 
“ Rternel Edict'* peaM by, 152; 167; 
William elected Stadholder of. 167; 
French Protestant rtfugeea in, 166; and 
tbe Spanish Succeesioa, 976. 877 *<1. ; 
and ScoUaod. 288; 996; 878: and the 
Peace of Utrecht, 439; tbe rise of Lati- 
tudinal ianism and Pietism ID, 742, 744, 
703 sqq„ 757 

Holies, Den ail, 6ret Lord Hollea, am* 
baaeador at Paris, 109; 112 
Bolmes, Sir Robert, EogUsb admiral, 109, 
African eivcdition of. 14$, 170; Si06 
Bolowczyo, battle of, 596 
Holstein, ^nieb army in, 687; 609 
Eolstoin-Gottorp, 403; Cbarlea XII and, 
6db; 611 i Denmark and, 660 eq.; 679 aqq. 

. TTouse of, and Sweden, 509 

Auue, Ducbcaa of, 647 ; 650; 652 aq. 


HolateiB'Gottorp. Charles Frederick, Daka 
of, 550 aqq.; 614 

Cbriatian Albert, Duke of, 666 
— — Frederick III, Duke of, 616; 666 
Prederiek IV, Dnke of, 679 eqq.; 
marriage of, 681, 687; death of, 681, 592 
H^wig Sophia, Duoheee of, 660; 667 
Bolatein*6o&derburg*Plda, John Adolphus, 
Duke of, 669; 579 

Holyroodi, Chapel Boyal of, 990 iq.; CatboUo 
preae at. t6. 

BoDorioa n. Pope, 620 
fiooft, Dutch poUtloian, 164 
HooghlM, Uetory at. 696 
Booke, Mbart, ^yaicist, 729; 728; 786; 
789 

Hop, Jacob, Dutch envoy at Vienoa, S89 aq. 
Eopton, Balph, Lord, 746 
Uorki, Charles Xll at, 699 
Bora, Arvid, Count, Swediah atatasaao, 
649; 666; 698 

Beagt. Swediab general, 670 
Borrocke, Jeremiah, aatronomer, 714 
Bvul del /neciidri, eatabliehed, 10 
Bough, John, President of hfogdalen 
Colima, Oxford, 286 

Howard, Cbarlea, Earl of Carliala. Su 
Carlieie 

Philip Tbcmaa, Cardinal, 286 

WUliam, Baron Howard of Becriok, 

213; 829 aq. 

William, ViaeoQot Stafford. Fss 
Stafford 

Bowe, John, divina, and the Declaration 
of ludulgenoa, 988 

John, ejected mlniater. 882 ; 886 
John Orubbam. 259 

Budde, Johan, oppoasa the Prince of 
Orange, 165 

BnddJestone, John, end Cbarlea O, 280 
HudcoB*a Day Company, 63 

eettleraenta, 448 

Hdoingeo, French army at, 406; 426 
Hugoenou, persecution of, 21 aqq., 288 ; 
74; 116; Boasuet and. 86 eq. ; in Deo* 
nark. 679; in Brandenburg, 646; $85 
Hnmmelabof. battle of, 590 
Buagary, revolt of. spinet tbe Emperor 
Leopold, 86 ; and tbe Turks. 86, 40, 49; 
tbe Habtburg rule in, 62, 899 aq. 
frontier of, 342 ; 848 ; Turkish invasion 
of, 846 eq. ; Austria and. 646 ; con* 
apiracy in, 850 eqq. ; 856 aq.; concUlatoiy 
meaaurea in, 357 eq. ; Austrian lacoeaesa 
in. 866 aq.; 668; Turkish succeasaa in, 
369; and the Peace of Carlowits, 671; 
401; insurrection in. 407; 482; 485; 
and Busaie, 468; tbe Turks in, $86, 
€61 ; rebgioaa intolecenco in, 743 aq. 
Hue. John, reformer, $86 
Hutchinson. Lucy, author of Lift qf 
Coionet Hutchinson, 116 
Buxellee, Kioolaa da Bid, Uarquie d*, 
Marshal of France. 427 ; 439 
Uuy, taken by the Aihoe, $2 ; 407 ; 414 
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HujgheaB, ObilitUD, 71S ; th* EoroloQivwk 
OifiZiutoWuM of. 718; 733 oq. 

CorutootiDe. and WiUiaiii of Oraoca. 
167 

Bu^ssona, tutor of tlia Tcaratioh Alesis. 
667; 595 

Hjda* Aaoo. Ste York. Anoo, Duoheu of 
Edward, Earl of Claxaodoo. Bt4 
Clarendon 

Honrj, Earl of Olaraodon. Sft 
Claraodon 

Laureneo, Earl of Boobaalor. 8u 
fioobeatar 

laroilaT, Brand Duka of Rssaia, tba Goda 
of, 516 

laroalavl, animod hj Iran (ba Oml, 479; 
509; 604 

Ibarvilla, da, Franeh diplomat, 473 
Ibrabiffl. Fuba of fiuda, 863 iq. 

Sultan of Turkaj. 848 aq. 

IgsaUff, Yakoff, oonfeiaor of tba Ttaratiob 
Alaiia, 698 ; 641 

i lbarabaiin, Convantlon of, 411 
la da Praaea, enatoma of, 19 
Egas, Haiorieh Rddigar tod, Brandaobora 
Sacxatat; of Suu. 603 ; 664 ; 667 
InobionaD, iba Earl of Argrll at. 389 
India, Cbap. tXU (2); Fraaaa and. 18; 
riralry of Englaod and Franea io, 67 ; 
Porlugnaaa pouaaaiooi in, 873; 864: 
BoMia and, 844 
logalaiadt, baaitgtd, 410 
Ingrla, 508 ; Ruwiao Intaaloo of, 668. 
800 aq.; 807 ; 614; aadad to Biuaia, 
618 

loBoeant X (OloaaDai BatUita Fandli). 
Fopa, 64 

SI (Banadatto Odaaaalehi), Fopa, 
aopporta tba Emparor. 61 ; and Lo^SJ V. 
83, 58; and tba Cologoa alaelloa, 64; 
and Jamaa II of Eoglaod, 86, 398, 188; 
76; aod tha diapota wUb Franco, 68; 
asd William of Oranga, 844; and Bun* 
garr, 896; aaaiata Anatria, 683 ; 864; 
and tba Spaniab SaceaaaioD, 893 
— Sll (Antooio FigoateUl), Fopa, and 
Jamti II of Baglaod, 86: 86 
looabrucb, 407; Cbarlaa VI at, 489 
Ireland (1660-1700), Cbap. X (8); French 
intarrcotion lo, 86; and tbo Italoralioo. 
109 aq.; reatrietiona 00 the tradaol, 104: 
360: William UI In, 361; 2U9 
Jrtpab r;vor, 498 

lapaban. Itoaeian Uloiitcr at, 8t4 
Italy, oeatraliaatloa of (1696), 63; Fraacb 
ioducBca on tba literatura of, 60, 71; 
Milton in. 116; thaOrand Alliasea a^, 
399; in 1701, 404, 408; 411; 414 aq. ; 
aad tbo Paaca of tltraeht, 437. 440; 
aattlamanta of tha Oenaaa Order in, 630; 
eoiantido aoeiciiea in. 789 
Ivan 111 Itlia Clrvat), Tear. 477 aqq.; and 
I.itbaanu, 481; ralaliou of, with Iba 
Woat, 481 1 oiacriaga of, i8. : and tha 


tiUa of Taar, 469 ; 464 aq. ; policy of. 486; 
493; 607; 818 

Irao IT (tha Tanible), Taor, annaxea Eazan 
and Aatrakban, 479. 493 ; 469 aq.; aecea- 
Mon and reiqn of. 467 eqq. ; and tha 
OpnrAMiM, 490 aqq. ; nod foreign affalra, 
409; and Lieonia, 493 eq. ; and Siberia, 
494 aq. ; death of. 495 ; 498 ; 608; 808; 
813; relatloDa with Eaglaod. 818, 816 
— V, Taar, 816 aq. ; 829 > death of, 634 , 
847; 568 

aldaat aos of lean IV. 495 

Ismailoff. Lav, Ituasian envoy to Pekin, 


Jablonaky. Etaial Emat. Biihop, 671 
Jagarndorf, pnadpality of. 625 ; 683; 689 

Oaorga, Friaea of. St« Brandenburg* 
Anabaeb 

Oaorga FradaHok. Frineo of. Set 
Brandao borg • Aoabacb 

Jobs Oaorga, Prinoa of. See Bran, 
daabvg 

JagalJo, Frinca of Litboania, 490 
Jamaioa, 84; Cbarlaa )1 and. 101, 104; 
110; eaptura of, 680; oontrabaDd trade 
in, 864 ; 667 iq. ; pregraia of, 669 aq. ; 
691 

Jamaa I, Ring of England, hia malbodi of 
gt^vamsant io SootUnd, 379 aqq. ; and 
religtona toUratwn, 935; 749 

II, Elog of Eagland (Duka of 
York), aad naval adjoiniatratioo, Cbap. 
Vlll (1); polioyof, Cbap. IS; aad tha 
French ProtaiUnta, 24 aq.; 40; 49; 
aopporU Louie XIV, 80 iqq.; Oigbt of, 
to France, 80 ; Lonia XlV and, 87 aq.. 
344 aq.; and (ba Papacy. 86; and tba 
battle of La Bogaa, 89 ; marriage of. 
08; and tba Royal African ComMoy. 
106, 118; 149; Drydan and, 138; and 
tba Wcat Indice, 149; 163; 166; at (be 
battle of Loweatoft, 161 ; at the battle 
of Boutbwold Bay, 190. 192 eq. ; (ha 
Daolaratioa of lodalgeaca of. 285. 337 
•qq. i and tba Vnivereitlaa. 287 aq. ; and 
Parliameai, 210; and tba Prince of 
Oraage, 240aq.; and tba Saven Ciibopa, 
342; bringa Iriab troo|>f into Eaglaod, 
248; coDceaeioae by, 248: aod (ba land, 
ing of William of Onogc, 216; flight 
of. 347 aqq.; 380 aq.; tbc impolicy of, 
398; in IraUad, 281; at St Germain, 
262 aq. ; aod tba Crown of Poland, 2U8. 
984; 264 aq. ; 371 aq.; 377; Seotlieb 
Bigb ComraiMioner. 266 aq. ; acccaelon 
of. 289. 984; rule of. in Scotland, 269 
eq.; tbo Seottiab Cooveotioo of EeUtce 
and, 291 ; and tba HigbJaod cliiefa, 294; 
and Ireland, 806 eq. ; aud TyrcoaueJ, 
807; in Imland, 807 at tba alege 

of l>erTy. 80a aq.; at l^ubliu, 910 aq.; 
919; at the Boyne. 914; flight of, from 
Irelaod, 918; at Tcrwillce, 8J6: 926; 
coovoraioB of. 999; aod r«li;;»uu» toleia* 
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tioop 385 6q. ; M&rib«roagb %q 4. 460*4.; 
Qodolpbin ftsdi 461 : ted colonic affair*. 
690; 767; death ct. 275 
Jatdea Tl. King of Scotland. Sft Jame* I. 
King of EDgland 

Vlf, Eu>g of ScoUaad. Set James 

n. Eiog of Eogland 

Duke of York. See Jamee IXi King 
of England 

Francis Edward StewaH, Prioea of 

Wales (the Old Pretender), birth of. 241 
sq., 290; 846 sq<i.: 250; 275; reeogoised 
b; Louis XIV, 899 ; 428 ; 441 ; and 
PeUr the Great, 472; 548 
Jansen. Cornebus, and Jansenism, B2 sqq. 
Jermett, ceded to France, 83 
Jasey, Peter the Great at, 604 
Jesonin, Pierre, Freneb enroj to Eolland, 
702 

Jefferson, Tbomas, American statesman, 
277 

Jsffre/i, George, Lord Chief Jnitics, 280 
sqq.; 884 

Jermyo, Henry, Esrt of 8t Aibaos. See 
St Albans 

Jersey, Edward VillierS, first Earl of, 480 
Jesuits, tlie, Gui Patia and, 78; 76; methods 
of. 60 sq. ; end the Popish Plot. 220 
eqq.; 881; and James iX of England. 
385; 836; and the Emperor Leop^ I. 
841 ; and the Ruesian Pretender. 496 
cq.; 504 ; In America. 676 eqq., 08$ 
sq.; 748; at Oxford. 746; and Jean do 
Labadie, 756 sq. 

Jews, in England, 82$ ; readmitted Co 
Brandenburg. 646 

John 11 Gailmlr, Sing of Poland, 844; 
849 sq.; 604 

111 (Sobieski). King of Poland. 41; 
49 : 841; 860 sq.; defeau tbs Turks. 
868 sq. ; elected king. 846 ; 856; maket 
peace with Turk^, 856 ; and Louie XIV, 
856; and the Emperor. 856, 362 sq. ; 
aids Austria against the Tork^ 869, 
861 ; 664 sq.; death of. 865. 870; 651 
IV, Eiog of Portugal. 106 ^ 872; 
674 

XXII (Jacques d'Euse), Pope. 621 
Don, of Auetria (tl679). 84 sq. ; 46 
Jones, Sir William. 228 
Jongestal, Allard Pieter, Dutch eneoy to 
England. 141 
Jonsou, Den, 745 

Jordan, Six Joseph, English yice^adnlral, 
192 sq. 

Joseph Cleroent. See Cologne, Joseph 
CitfiQSDt, Elector of 

Joseph I, Emperor. 47; crowned King of 
Hungary, 867: 401; and Charles XU. 
417.697 ; 419; and the peace negotiations, 
422 sqq., 427. 4S7; and Clement XI, 
454 : recognises Stanislaus Leexesyoaki. 
696 ; and Augustas II. tb. ; treaty of, 
with Sweden. 607 ; death of. 429. 431 
II, Emperor, 455; 616 


JoT6>Llasos, Oaspar Uelohot da, Spanish 
dramatic 69 

Joel, Jens, Danish admiral, 671; 579 
Niels, Danish admiral, 661; 570 
JtiJioh, acquired by (he Duke of Neuburg, 
88; 350; the Allies at, 409; 627 sq. : 643 
and Berg. Duke of. 446 

Cleees, and Berg, William, Duke of, 

030 

Jong. Joachim, astoraliet, 734 
Jongfemhof, Saxoni defeated at, 697 
Jorefl, Nildta Bomaooeiob, 496 
Jutien, Pierre, 76; 87 
JussDf, Grand Vetir. 606 
Jutland 607; 600 

Eaieerewerth, siege of, 406 
Ealamata, captnred by the VeneUana, 866 
Kaliseb, Swedes defeated at. 695 
Kama river, Rusaian boundary, 481 
Kaaeoieo. taken by tbs Terl^ 858; 854 
sq. : 865 ; restored to Poland, 671 
Eamschaika, survey of. 685 
Kara Ihrabim, Grand Vesir, 666 eq, 

Unstafa, Grand Vesir. euoceede Ahmad 

Ciuprill. 866 ; 656; aarohei against 
Anstria, 659; 860; besieges Vienna, 869 
eqo. ; retreat of. 668 ; death of. 864 
Sarabosa, reuined by Venioe, 849 
Kardie, Peace of, 844; 505 ; 562 aq.; 687 
Kerlsbamn, recovered by Swedes, 570 
Earlskrooa, Swedish naval station, 576; 610 
Earlsten, fortress of. 668 
Easchan, submits to the Emperor, 866 
Eashirsk iron 'Works, 688 
Saxan. annexed to Russia, 479; 503; 581 
Bebl, captured by the Frcncb. 407; 498; 

410; ceded by Prsnee, 486; 460; 454 
Seigwia, Richara. revolt of. at Bombay, 696 
Keksholm, province of, ceded to Russia, 615 
Kemdnri. John. Prince of Transylvania. 

See Transylvania 
Eem^e. Thomas A 766 
Eempthome. Sir John, VicS'Admirsl. 102$q. 
Kepler, Johann, aatrouomer. 708: 711; 
718 sqq.; 719 

Scppel, Arnold Joost van. Sari of Albs* 
marie. See Albemarle 
Edroualle, Louiee de, Duoheu of Forta 
mouth. See Portsmouth 
Settler, Gottfried, High blaster of (be 
Tentonio Order, 498 sq. 

Khiva, Russis and, 644 
Rhocaim, the Turks dereatsd at. 854; 884 
Kieff, ocenpied by Russia, 858: 858; 477 
eq. ; and Lithuania, 480; 464; ceded to 
Russia,506: 511; 616; 619; 581; Russian 
retreat to, 694 ; 596 sq. 

Eilliecrankie, battle of. 298 
Kioaole, Jamee II lands at, 80$ 

Kirvher. Athanasius. 789 
Kirebuer, von. Imperial envoy at the 
Utrecht Congress, 439 
Eirke, Perer. Lieutenant* General, 232 ; 248; 
reeves Derry, 312 
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KinpriUi Ahmadi 0nody«sir«40s Mecmlj 
bis (ftthsr, U6; lot^dos HQiig&rj, 346 
i o Casdia, 346 ; d6Q ; iATAtlss tbs Ubnios, 
856 sq.; deftbh of. 855; 866 

MobsraiDsd. Onod Vssir* 40; 318; 
ftsd Tr»oa;lvftoi&, 844 9^. : dsAth of. 346 

Muetofs. Grand Ysiir. 61: 866 sq. 

l^siiBaD*, Grand Veiir» 604 
Kiupribs. (bsi 88» 86 
Kjogt, ba; of, 670 

KJauMoburg. Alonlecuouli at. 846; 846 
EiiiMW, battia of, 661: 603 
Enipsrbiona, Bwediah ilioister at Uoseo*» 
687 

Edo^qs. tbs Barrier Treaties and. 467 s>iq. 
KdfiiKsberg. foundation of. 630 sq.; 684 eq.; 
the Great Elector at. 640 ; 644 ; 647 ; 666 ; 
Frederiek 1 ero«De<l at, 665 
EfiBiKittarck, Coanteaa Uarie Aorora «ob» 
668 

Count Otto WilUelm von, 865 ; 560 sq. 
Sdpeolek, Treaty of, 686: 641 
Solbe. JobaoD Caalmir. Sh Wartaoberg. 

Couot von. 664 
Eolberg. port of, 641 
Eolotirir. Su ElauMJiborg 
RopiensU. Dia, priotar, 639 
Eoprili. 8t9 EtuprUi 
Eoron, taken ifaa y«netiaos, 868 
EotosbjkhiD, (iri8ec7 Earpor, Kutsiao 
traveller. 818 

Erassov. Erset Detlof Ten, Swedish geoeeal, 
697; 801: 608; 007 

EreftiUn, at Uoacow. 467 ; 498 ; 619 ; 657 
Rriitiaoapei, r<coT«red bjr 8w«dea, 670 
SriiliaDSbaTo, priiilecea of. 659 
Kriitiaoetad. taken tty the Dsaee. 569 aq, 
Etisbanicb, lari. Sarvian ecbolar. 616 
KroBSlad (Kron^ot). built. 690 aq. 
Eroeten. Peter tbe Great at, 607 
Eubao, Bauia and. 848; 697 
Eunsura, copper Dines of, 668 
Eorakio, Bern Ivanoricb, Prinee, Ruseian 
ambaesador, .^48; 5*5; 611 sq. 

Surbatofl, Altaie, 676 
Korbeki. Prince, 489 aq. 

Xpkduio, sea Oqbt at. ICI 

LabadJt, dean de. 766 sqq. 

La Btupbrc, Jcsn de, 67; 71; 70 
1^ Chaiee, Francoia de, coofowur of Loais 
ElV. 74: 69; 77L 

La Clocbe, JaDoe. Dieaioo of, to Hook, 
702 

Lodenburg, baml b; tke French, 67 ; 409 
Ladoga, canals of, 848: 890 
La Fonuine. Jean da, CO 70 
La OardiS. Mngnui* Oabrkl de, (;oiint, 
Siredisb Cliaucvllor. QCo aq.; and Ciiarkw 
XI. 867; MB: 572 
Lattvna. Charlen XII at. 688 
Lai'iHuge d'Arquien. Aer Anjuivn 
Li klaye, de. b'ronob adretraJ. 0!>6 ; 708 
Ln Hoque. baltlo of, 69, 7C1, 703 
LubLU. Peter the Great at, 648 


Lambert, John, imprisoned, 94 
Lambeth Palacr. 777 
1 a Uotbe, de, French general, 422 
La Uotiia da Caaillae, Vicomla de. 10 
Lampe, Friedrich Adolf, theologian, 787 
Lanarkshire, insnrgants in. 264 
Landau, 03; sieges ef. 40C. 408, 411, 435: 

eaded to Franca, 486, 464 ; 459 
IjaadeD. Stt Naerwioden 
Laodguard Fort. Butch attack on, 189 
Laadreeias, inTeatad bj Princa Eueena, 435 
Landskrona, 147; capturad bj ^umsik, 
669 sq. 

LeoguadM. Estates of, 4; eannl of, 14 
Lapland. Sir Hugh Willoughby in, 612 
Za Rejnie, Nicolas'Gabriel de, Lieutenant 
of Poliw. 16 

Las Casas, Bartolomd, de, 669 
La Tones, pirates’ headquarters at, 001 
Land, Williao, AKhbisbop ef Canterbury, 
117; 876 ; 880; 746 

Laaderdala, John Uaitland, second Eail 
and drst Duke of. 198; 201; 904 sq.; 
oreatod Duke. 707 ; 200 sq. ; 918; Secrc* 
taiy for Scottish aflairs, 280 : and the 
Ear) of Uiddleion, 283 ; and tbe Earl of 
Botbee. 982, 984 ; 968 ; and the Scottish 
reoQsaoD, 284 aq. ; 786 
Laesnn. AatooiD Kompar da Caumont, Deo 
de. in Ireland, 814 Miq. 

Layallitrs, Franpeise •Louise, Daehsise de 
19; 78 

1a FriUiire, Frcneb SecreUry of State, 6 
Law. John, fiuaneier, 706 

William, reystie, 751; 760 
Lawes, Henry, busiciao, UO 
Lawsea, Sir John, English admiral, 100 
Leada, Jane, pietistle writer, 707 
Leake, Sir Jmo, English sdoiiral, 413 ; 

416; eaptoree ifinorca, 476, 444 
LeUui, see of, 618 

L'Eclose, Charles de. DatuicJim. 794 
Lee, Nathaniel, dramatist, 197; I3l 
Leeds. Thomse Oshorno, Duke of (first 
Earl of Daoby. Marquis of Cacrnmrtboo). 
Lord Treasurer, 710; Cnaneiei policy of, 
714 eq. ; end tbe Nou>resistiag teat. 
916 sq. : 718 sq*; m : fall of 
(1678-9J. 737 sq. ; 227 ; 230: and Jamee 
ll. 28t; slid Dvkvult, 240 aq.: sigoa 
inviiatHMi to William of Oraogc, 2t2 ; 
7tG : and the Bovohition scttlumcri i. 
249 nq. : 756; President of the Council. 
980: 7r.O; and the Bank of Englstid, 
2C6: rcMgJiAlion ef. 774: 834 
Loeuwenhoek. Autauy. naturalist, 727 ; 
779: 736; 737 

Leewani ls4afl<l>i. 447; CoTiuj.; govern uent 

<»f. r/jo 

JtrU'VTv, Nicola^, ehomlnt, 
l/<*rocl, IVaiicois. Swiss general, and Prior 
ilio Greet. 67Ui 623 a*:';.; 63U 
Lchiiio, foundation of, 82U 
Lcibnia, Gottfried Wilbelm. 60: Bosquet 
end, tf7: ami Peter the Groat, 632; 616; 
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iofid^DCfl cl, lit (bo Prusiao Court, 
670 iqq. ; the CclUiUuiit Aegyptiaom c(, 

696 ; oud m&tbflmadoaJ oeiooee, 716| 713; 
ODd KewiOB, 717 oq. ; 72$; 789; *ttd 
acientiflo nciotloo, 741; 744; 768; 760 
lieightCD, Sir ElJii. leertUrj lo (bo Lord 
LienteQtpt of Ireland, 806 

Robert, Archbisbop of OUe^v, 281 

Leipzig, Usiverait^ of, 760 
Leix, Act for the pUotetioa of. 823 
Le Uoire, letao, Anuterdam merehaol, 703 
Lemberg, taken Ij (be Torki. 86S ; 838 ; 
864 

Lo Mdtre, Freneh engineer, 601 
Lemnce. taken bj the Veoetiane, 842 
Lecnoe, Connt of, Speoieh Ticeror in Pera. 
681 ; 688 

Leo the Pbiloeopber, (he Art e/ ITar of, 539 
Leopold I, £mMror, and Lome XIT, Cbap. 
II pwim, 864; relatiTee of, 84 eq., 41, 
62, 850, 677, 881, 864; and the Turka, 
40, 40, 61 eq., 60 eq.. 868, 870; and (lie 
coalition ageinet France, 48; and (be 
Treatj of Njnegen, 46, 856, 671 ; (be 
German priocei and, 46; and ibe ^oee 
of Badebos, 49 aq.; and (he Aagcbon 
Ailianoe (1686), 52; and (ha Elector of 
Bavaria, 62 aq. ; and tba Cologne eleo* 
tlOD, 64 ; and (beBerolution in England, 
66, 67 sq. ; captnrH Belgrade, 56 ; joioe 
(he Oread AlUanee (1689). 58; and the 
oeutralieation of Italj, 62 ; and (be Peece 
of Rjewyk, 68 ; Bsgueh mieeioo to, 109 } 
and the United Proviaeee. 167, 151, 154, 
155; and the Eogliih eip^tion of 
WilUem of Orauge. 244; alliaaoe of, vith 
uraadeaburff, 858; and Fraoce, 867, 
560 eq. ; ana Bungarj, 856 eq.. 867, 869; 
and tbe Elector of Sexoo;, 869 aq. ; and 
ibe Tnrkieb attnck on Tranarlraaia, 848; 
iliocM of, 84$; 847; nartiage of. 849, 
877 ; olcetioa of, 888, 644 ; juriadictjoa 
of, 639; Msista tba Dutch (1678), 840; 
aeoceeion aad character of, 840 aq.; 843; 
and Poland, 844, 919 aq., 864, 966; eecrei 
treaty of. With Fraaee, 849, 868 ; foea to 
i’eaaau. 850 ; 3C1 ; and John UI of 
Poland, 952 aq. ; aigna tbe Bolj League 
aflaiiist tbe Tutke, 964 ; and Queen Ueiia 
Anna of Spain, 861 ; and tbe Spaniih 
SueceisiOD. 377, 887 , 989 aqq.. 664; and 
tbe acoteaion of Philip V of Speia. 898 aq., 
401 : and tbe Grand Alliance, 897 aq., 
403; and the Lake of Saroj, 408,448; 
the Spanleh claime of, 412; and tbe 
Elector Frederick William, 652 eq., and 
the Elector Frederick 111, 6G1 eq. ; and 
the crown of Piuasi.i, 603 eqq. ; and the 
Vicuna Jcodrmia, 741; deaih of, 414 
Prince of Florence, Cardinal, 740 
LfopoUittadt. fortresa of, 360; 359 
Iwpanto, battle of, 342 
Le Peletier, Claude, French financier, 28 
Lc Peaant, Pierre. Sn Buisguillebert 
LeilJe, John, Dnke of Bothca. Se4 Kothea 


Leaaiaee, Uarlborongb at. 420 
Leasng. Gotthold Ephnin, 69* 71* 181 
Leaatua, Leonard, Jaanit. 62 
L'Batrange, Sir Roger, 233 ; 290 ; 881 
Le Tellier, Miohel, Chancellor of Prance. 
6aq.; 17; 24 ^ 

Uichel, eoofenor of Louie X17 90 

Francoie-Uichel. Su Loaroie 

Uarqnis de ' 

Leusen, Pmeaian force at, $66 
Levant, French Cospaoj of, 12 
lAwcohanpt. Adam, Swedieb general, 594: 
697aqq.;603 

Lewie, (be Bavarian. Emperor, 620 eq. 

' n, King of Bohemia and Hungair, 
625 

— hfargraee of Baden-Baden, S(4 
Baden-Baden 

Le;deo, and the Act of Sectuios, 148; 

539 ; 784; Unieeriilj of, 758 aq. 
L'Hoepital, GnilJaame-Fran^iB-Astoiiio, 
ilarquie de, matbematiojan, 718 
Liapnnofl. Prokopi, Ruulan aoU-Poliah 
leader, 601 

Li4ge, taken b ;7 Uarlborongh, 406; 488 
LiegoiU, principalitj of, 662; 669 
LkUe. Uken b; tbe French, 88, 199; 
eaptored by the AUlea. 421 eq.; 447; 
467 aq. 

laUierotb. Baron, Swedlah repreeenUtlve 
at tbe Hague, 691 

Lima, nnder Spanieb rale, 581; 662; 564 
Limburg, reetored to Spain, 46; 447 
Liraeriol , eiege of. 68, 25 1. 8 16 eq. , 81 7 hq. 
Treat; of, 819 eqq. 

Lindaaj. WOliam, Earl of Crawford. 8ei 
Crawford 

Liogen, oonntahip of. 568 
Line, 847 ; tbe Bol; League ligned at, 854 
Lionoe. Unguea do, Uarquie de Berny, 
French Secretary of State, X; 6; 89; 
102; 169 

Zupaki, iron- work# at. 688 
LiaoLa, Frasa Paul, Baron voo, Auetriao 
diplomatut, 112; 849; C46 
Lit, van der, Bouiaa ambaecador in 
London, 608 

Lithnania, 460; end Ivan tbe Great, 481; 
485 : 498 ; Bueeia and, 604; Charlea Xn 
in, 692; 696; the German Order aod, 
632 eq. 

Aleiander. Great Prinoe of, 4S1 

Jagello, Prince of, 480 
liitGeton, Sir Edward, in Bengal, 700 

Sir Tbomae, the elder, 21C 

Livonia. Enlghta of, and Lithuania, 480 eq. 

— - Bueeian eonqoest of, 493 eq. ; 
aarrendered (o Poland. 494 ; and Bosiia, 
606, 6L2, 627; Swedish role in. 577: 
Patkul and. 666 ; invaded by tbe Saioot, 
687; Bnasiao in ve Sion of, 690 eq. ; 502; 
610; 614; ceded lo Busaia. 616; 690; 

652 

Lisard. Knights of (he, 633 
L‘ObeL Matthias de, bolaaiit, 794 
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Lobkowita, WeoonlM. PrisM too, Aaatritn 
0 UU»maD, 341 ; 049; 869 sq. 

Looke, John, pbUooophor, 126 ; tod (bo 
BoToIudoo ootOomeDi, 263 oqq. ; 264 ; 
and tbo ournooj, 269; 871; (bo ibamy 
ol gOToroEDODl of, 973; 376 oqq. ^ 882; 
834 ; 467 oq. 

Lod«o»(oiD» Jodoooo tso, aod PiotiJiD, 766 
L6o^or, ToloDtia Eroet. aod PiotUm, 760 
LooTontteui, Jacob do Wiu imprUoaed at, 
186 

Lof6, poaoo oogotiatioDi at, 618 
Lola CaoUo. Cbarlos Xll at, 691 
Lombard^i ocouptod bjr (ho French, 401 oq. 
Loodon, the plogoo io, 110; (bo Oroot 
Firo ofi 110, 303 ; loon b7, to Cbarloo U, 
111; 922; doprifod of ito ebortor, 339; 
cap lured b; tbo Torieo. ifr.; 383; iU 
obaner rootored, 246 ; 247; Princo Bugeno 
io, 483; iocroaoo of oblpplnc in, *3'Ji 
(bo *'lnvUiblo Col logo " in, 740 

TiMiy of (1674), 197 

Long leland, (be Duko of York and. 109 
LoDguoTiUo, ADne*OoDeT)4?t do Bourbon, 
Luobetio do, 83 

Mario do. S<t NoGDOore. Ihrchow of 
ducal Houae of. 449 

Lopukhina. Budoiia.Tiahtia. 5eeBadotja 
'•I^rno, U, do" (Abb4 Oanltier). 480 
Lorraiao. 68, 47 ; eodod hj Fraaco, 63 aq. ; 
aatmia(7 of, 164; and tho Spaoieb 
6uce«Mion, 891 

Cbarlca lU (IT). Duke of, 48; 8$0j 

864 

Cbarlea 17 (7). Duko of. 46; 841; 
84$; and the PoUib Crovn, $60. 864; 
marriago of, 864 ; oampaign of againei 
(bo Turka, 860; at (be oiege of Yioaaa, 
8Gi; 868 iq.; siiocomm of, oqaiMt (bo 
Tarke, 806; and (ho Elector or Bororia, 
867 iq.; goct to (be Rhioe, 86$; 661 
Eleonora Marla, DeeboM of (Queen 
ol Poland). Set Eleonora Maria 

Leopold JoMph Cbarlce, Duke of, 
889 ; 464 

Lethar II. Emperor, 0t8 
Louia XT, Xiog of Praace, 623 
XUI, King of Pranco, $76 
U7, domeelie poUcj of. Chap. I 
pattiti; foreign polie/ of (166U97), 
Cbap. 11; and Pope Aiezaadcr VII, 76; 
the religion of, 77 ; tbe Court preneHero 
of, 79 aq. ; and (be JeoKtnlaU, $4, $9. 
M.; and religioua noiforotl/, $6; and 
Portugal, 196 eq. ; and Otiarleo 11 of 
Eoelaod, IOC, 109, 201. 309, 338; 
detaebeo Charier 11 from (be Tnpio 
AUiaaee. 154 ; eoMdieea Charico II. 
SJ3. 214. 217 »qq., 237, 230; aide (he 
Dutch against England. 109 . 1*<2 ; joine 
Eoglaod against tbo Dutch, 119; and 
tbo United rcovincea. (Sir w;.. 16C cqq.. 
101 . 180 ; itiakea proposole for peoee, 
109; 165; ineadea the {fpeniab Kcllter* 
lends (1607). 129: tbe Triple AJllanca 


and, 200; nod the Poaoo of Aaoben, 
200. 873 ; and the Treat 7 of DoTor. 
203 eq.; 206; 20$; and Janeo □, 311, 
317, 391, 385. 248 oqq., 260, 263 eq., 
275, 80$. 899; and tbe Eoglieb eipe* 
ditioQ oi tbe Priaeo of Orange, 244 ; 
and Ireland. 80? eq., 814, 816 ; Roman* 
Uing polioj of, $81; 889; and Anatria, 
344, 847; and tbe Emperor Leopold. 
849, 858: and Hungarj. 852 eq.; and 
Poland, 360. 354 eq. ; and tbo Queen 
of Poland. 866 : 859; and Turkor, 860; 
86$ ; and the Troatj of Bjawyk, $70 ; 
and Spain, 200, 874; marriage of, 876 
aq, : and tbe Spanieb Bucceuion, 880 
.. 401 ; and tbe aoocMion of Philip V 
Spain, 894 eqq.; (be Grand Alliance 
(1701) and, 89$, 404 ;reco(rnieei *‘Jamce 
Ul,'* 899: and WUJiam 111. ffr.; 409; 
alLianoe of with German Princee, 404 ; 41 1 ; 
and Um (^onrenUon of Milan, 415 ; makee 
oeertureafor paaco(t706'*10},4l7.423sq., 
427; recogoifee tM Prnteilant Sucecs* 
eioD in Bngland, 422; appeals to Prance 
againet tbe AlHee, 424; and tbe peace 
segotiatione (1711), 480; and the reace 
of Bae(ai(. 485 eq.. 453: and tbe Peeee of 
Utreebt, 484. 489; and the Treat; with 
Great Brilain (1719), 441 aqq. ; 444 ; and 
(he Prinoeae Grain 1, 447; end tbe Spaniab 
Meiberlande, 447; and Sicily. 446; and 
Nenobitel, 449; and tbe principality ol 
Oruage , i5. ; end the negotiationa with 
(he Emneror (1718). 460 aq.; and (be 
Poaoe of Baden, 456; aud OriOenreld, 
561; and Sweden. 506. 58$, 570 aq., 
677; and CharlM XI, 678; 696; end 
the Elector Frederick William. G4$ aq.; 
660 eq. ; 659; Leibnie and. 606: and 
Braii). 676; and (be ectlJcmanle in 
AflMrl^ 084; and tbe Indian Com* 
pany. 702 aq.; e^tthlUbcc lha Jeadimt 
<U$ Stit fiftt, 741: 748 
Leuta X7. King of Trance, 81 ; 91 ; 441; 

6a 

Daupbio of Fraiioe, 80: 601; 484 
Duko cf Diircuudy. Sft Burgundy 
Louiaiana, and Freueb colon iaatioii, 1$ 
Loureio, Janeeniam at, $3 
Loovois. Frcficoli-Miohel le Tellicr, Mar* 
quia de. 1; 5; 7; nralry uf, with CeJ* 
bert, 16 mi.; character of, 17. 19; army 
adminialration of, 18 aq. ; 20; and tl>o 
pereccuUun of tbo Protoatanla. 24; death 
of, 28 ; 89 : 48 aq. ; and the doTAatalien 
of the Palatinate, 66 eq. ; 69 ; 465 
Lower. lUobard, phyaioao, 727 aq.; 783 mj. 
Lowealoft, haltle of, 161 
Lublin, the Union of, 4 HO; 604 
Labotnireki. Htnoialae Iloracliue. Polish 
CMnhiandcr-in-eiiH’f, 850 
Liiilcwig. Jolian Peler von. 660 
Lwklow, Edmund, at Amaterdam, 110 
Lubeek, 679; and tbe Ocrinun Order of 
Knigbtu, 6M 
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L&dio(2li>in<eo. Friodriebi Baron von. Stt 
Wolff, Father 

Lumlej, Bioberdi Earl of Scarboroogb. 

Soarboroiigb 
Lood, batclt of, 570 
Peace of, 570 
Londeo, battle of, 44 
Londy, Robert, QoTeroor of Derr7, 808 aq. 
LviAtia, and Braodeoburg, tiOO 
Lather, hfaiiia, 685 

LauioMB. AQd the battle orBleobeiD. 410 
Luxembeorg. Fraocois'Heori de Mont* 
BioreDcy, Due de, Marshal of Fraoee, 
45: at FUurUB, 50, 861; 60; death of. 
62; 160; Dutch campaign of (t$72K 
164 sq.; 256; 262; 840; 405 
LoseiBburg. Louie XIV and, 86, 47, 168; 
besieged. 48 sq., 280, 864; 62; mtored 
to SpaiB, 88; 889; 447; 450 

ABianoe, tbe (1082). $5 

Lusao y Guerra, Igoacio de, Spenuh 
writer, 69 

Losent. and Neochltel, 440 
Lash, Rueeian geodesist, 586 
Luaaara, battle of, 406 
Lybecker. Oeorg, Swedish eeneral. 597: 
609 

Lyeena. batGe of, 596 sq. 

Lyme Regis, Mofioootb iaods at, 282 


Mabilloa, Jtao, French Denedietino, 79 
Maoaesai , conquered by tbe Doteb, 146 
Macdonald. Alexander, of Gleueoe. 294 
Macknr, Hagh, OeoereJ. 24G; at EiUie* 
oraakie, 29;^ 

8faclaurin, Colin, mathereatieian. 718 
Madagascar, tbe Frenob Is, 18, 702 eq. 
Madras, $96 eq.; 704 
hfadrid, 876; occupied by tbe AJlice. 416: 
428; 447 

Maestriebt. 48: ceded by France. 45; 48; 
56; 158; takes by the French, 161; 164; 
455 

Mtffei, Aonibsl«, Count, at the Utrecht 
coafercDce, 489 

Francesco Seipiose, Marqsie. luliao 

poot, 69 

Magdeburg, arebbishopric of, 628, C26 eq.* 
042, 044 

- — Albert eon Brandenborg, Axohbiebon 
of, 625 eq, 

0(i other II too Schwarxbars, Arch- 
bishop of. 023 

Lndoif. Archbishop of, 620 

blague Muir, Archbishop Sharp mnrdered 
on, 285 

Ueiue, customs of, 18 

Louii'Auguetc de Bourbon, Doke of, 

81 

MaiotcDOD, Frao^oise d'Anbifad, Marquise 
de, 19 eqq.; end the Re\‘oca«;oQ of tbe 
Edict of Nantes, 23 eq. ; 31; 7?; 97* 
and POre La Chaise, 69; 423; 447 
bfainx, taken by (he Germans. 57. 6C1 : 
409; 435 


Mains, Albert ton Brandenbarw. Cardinal. 
Elector of, 625 * 

— Johann Philip Ton 6cb5abore 

Elector of, 43 

Lothar Frana »on SohSnborri. 

Elector of, 403 

Maitland, John, Dake of Laoderdale, Fee 
Lauderdale 
Majorca, 446 

Malabar, Portugaaee and Dutch is, 695 sq. 
Malayan Axchipelago, GD6 
MaJebranche, Nieolae do. 65; 78 eq. ; 60 
Malherbe, Francoie. 64 cqq. ; 69 
Maim5, eiege of, 570 
Malpighi, Marcello, 727; 729; 784; bo* 
Unical etudiee of, 785 eq.; 737 
Malplaqnet. battle of, 425 sq,, 438, 6G8 
Malta, Great Britain and, 444 

EnCghts of, 342 

Maocheeter. Edward Montaga. second Earl 
of. 98 ; 100 

Maociai. Maria, and Louie EIV, 19 

Horlenee, Ducheeao de Maaarin, 108 

Manobeitt, sacked. 58; 409; 485 
Maoeo. Giovanni Battista, and Milton, 118 
Manton, Tbomas, Noaecnformist divine, 
201 

Uantue. French foroe at, 402; 408: 418; 
duchy of, 451^ 

w'*rlcsdiOoax4ga(Dukcof Nerors), 

Dake of, 849 

Charlet IV, Duke of, 401 
Mar, John Brskine, Earl of, Soottleh 
Sccreitry of State, 299 
Maracaibo, captured by Orammoot, 691 
Maraubio. revolt ia, 676; 079 
Marmthas, treaty of with tbe EngUsb, 698 
MarbeUe Point, naval engageoeat off. 418 
Marcbiennee. depot of tbe Alliee, 468 sq. 
Marderfdd, Arvid Axel, Swedish scncrsl. 

596 » e » 

Mardyk, harbour at, 412 
Margaret. Empress, 849; 877 
Margeret, Jacques. French olSoer in Bofiia, 
618 

Maria Anna, Bmprasa. 840; 870 

of Bavaria, Dauphine, 41 
— ^ Queen Consort of Charles II 

of Bpaia. 84 eq. ; Uloeas of, 879; aod 
the bpanieh Sncecneion, 861 ; 865 : 891 sq. 

— Queen Cousert of Philip IV of 
Spain. 84 eq. ; 45 ; 878 

Eleonora, Queen of Sweden, 639 
MJosJavekela, Tsaritsa, 508 
Kagaia, Taaritaa, 495 sq. 

Sophia, Queen of Portugal, 85 
Teresa, Queen of France, 19 ; death 
of. 20; 80; 68; and the Spanish Netber* 
lands, 86. 152 : 376 eq. 

‘ — ^nsereto. Empress, 854 ; 543 
Usrialva y Meoezee, Antonio Luis, Coont 
de Caftaobede. Portoguese general, 84 
Marie de’ Medici, Queen of France, 72 
Marie lfonise, Queen Coxuort of Charles II 
of Spain, 84 sq. 
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Mftrie<I(OuiBe, Qqmd CoQ«ort pt Pliilip Y 
of SpuD, 417 
UftrioDbourg, o«do4 to Fnneo, 08 
Uorionburg, 6$9; eiego of, C83; C34 fq. 
UoriJluB, kod the dt^fOTmadt*^ 34 
hfkriottei Edme. phjsioiet, 715 
UftrlboroQgb, John GburebiU, Doko of. 
eavoj to Loqib XIV. 331 ; ei Sedf ODOor, 
333; end the Prince of Orenge. 343. 
347; 246; 3S5 ; end Jeaee II. 2Ci; 
300; in Irclend, 810; end tbo Onud 
AUianee (1701), 396; ohereeter end 
mUiterj genJue of, 406, 486 eq., 400 eqq.; 
in the Methuleade 0703). 400 eqq>; 
mercb of, to the E^nobe, 409; et 
Blenheictt, 410 eq.; 418 eq. ; relune to 
the Ketheriende, 414; ^igne of os 
Touios.dlS, 414, 419, 436; etBemiUiee, 
415 eq. ; end the peeco B^lietioBe. 417. 
430, 438 «q., 437; tiiile Cherlee XU. 
417, 698 eq, ; in the Nctherlende. 414 ; 
et Oodeoei^e, 430 ^.; 434; *t lieU 

C oet. 435; declloicg ioflueoce of, in 
lend, 436: 489; eoeeeee«« of, egaiost 
YiJlere.451: disfDi«Ml of. 431. 471; 493; 
end reiigioue toleretioo, 884; 440; 
467 eq.; end petty gOTenipeat. 468 mo.; 
oroetedduke, 468; 405 iq.; Eerl of Oi* 
ford ead, 470 eq. ; Peter the Greet end, 
695 : 608 ; mlieloae of. to Berlin. 6C6 ihi. 
— ^ 8ere^ Duoheea of, 488 ; 460; 408; 
606 eq. 

Mereeglie. beltle of, 61 
hJereb, Freoeie, Arehbiehop of Dabbs . eod 
the CoDcnitiee os Irub efteint, 810 
Uerein, Petdiaend, Conte de, Uer*bil of 
Frenoe, 409 iqq.; 414; 416 
blAretread, cepiured by Tordcoskiold, 508 
Mertei, iteer*edoiirel de. 196 eq. 

Mettbe, Teererne, jopneonmeot of. 030 
Marti D. Preocoie, founder of Posdicbcrry, 
703 

Mertinet. Froneb iafentry (sApector. 18 
Uerliaiqae. Eoglieb etteek oo, 60; 667 eq. 
Merrell, Andrew. 139: 810; 918 
Mery, PriDceee Poyel of Engleod. See 
Orence 

11, QuecD of Raglend, 44; 40; 138; 
811: proponed nertinaeof, 313; nerrieqe 
of, IU8. 919; end WJliiem III, 167; eoro* 
netiOD of, fb. ; 339; 843 ; 319 eq.; pro* 
oleioed Qoeeo, 251: obarecter end iti- 
flQcnee of. 356; death of. (A: 301; aod 
the Beotlieb erowo, 292; 81S 

of Uodcno, QBcen of Enflei><l. 
marriage of. 811; 338: 28 (: givc< Nrib 
to a lOD, 341 eq. : flight of, to Fraecc, 
247 eq.; 366 

d'Arquiea, Queen of Poland. 050; 
854 : 850 ; 9C5 

di OoosAKa. Qiie^n of PwleaJ, 349 
Merjinnd, Labaduta in. 756 
Metteeron, daloa, French preaeher, 79 
MaoliAD. AbiqaiJ, Ijntly Mn«li»to, 4C5 rq. 
Uaeovia, Conrad, Duke of, 080 


hfasea. leane. Duteh writer oa Itaaeia, 618 
Uaeeillou. deea.Baplisto, BUbop of CJer' 

moot, ^ 

Maeter. Sir Btreynaham, ia India, 698 
Uaeulipatasi, factory at, 703 
UetTieefl, Aadcei, buiaias enroy ia London. 
595; 608 

Aifesioa, Raieiaa etatcemaa, 519 
eqq. ; siarder of. 619 
Ifatyuebkia. Oeneml, eaptarea Baku, 545 
klaubeoge, ceded to France. 45 ; 456 
MaiiiD tbe Greek, 508 
Maxicnilias I, Emperor, 487; 924; 935 

Enanael. Elector of Bavaria. Ste 
Baratia 

Henry. Sft Cologne 
klaynard. Fraoqoie, Freoeb poet, 69 

Sir Jobs, aad tbe Beroluiion eettlo* 
aent, 249 eq. 

klayow, Joha, ebeoiit, 728; 7.33 
Uaaandevan, eedod toltuaua, 545 
Mararin, Jolee, Cardinal, and Louie XIV. 
1; 5: and Foaquet. 6; 14; and tbo 
marriage of Louie XIV, 19; policy of, 83; 
106; and Clareadoo. 109; and Leopold 1, 
888; 756 

Duebeiee de. Set Uauelui, Eor* 

teoie 

Uasepa, Itan, Cof«ock Hetraan, 599 eqn.; 
aad Cbarlee XII. 509; and Peter the 
Great, 690 eqq.; 901 eqq. 

Itecoa, pilgriTD roale to, <»99 
Meekleoburg. 405; Swedieb army Jo, 608; 
610 eq. : 9C7 

Dakea, end the Earsiark, 918 
Aleeklenburs Oualro*. Ouetovue idolpboi, 
Dokeof. 660 

UeokJenbarf.SobwtriD. Catbarloe, Docbeie 
of. 550 

CImrIee Leopold, Duke of, 550 ; 91 1 eq . 

M4dard. St. miracles of. 01 

Medici, Coaimo de\ 739 

Medino'CcJi, Duke of, SpnaUb elateciDOD, 

85 

Ifediterraacaa See, Frenob eupremney in, 

44, 55. 91 ; EagJlrh fleet in. 01 eq.. 439; 
Dutch fleet in. 191 ; Buglaud aod, 393, 
419.994 : tbo Torka ia. 049: IVaoee aud, 
404 : tbe AUIcB In, 411 eqq. 

Medway, tbe Dutch io ihv, 11.3, 150 le.. 
172. 188 «q. 

Ueerman, Juba, ambauy of, to Bag) aod, 

153 

Meintlere, Pnna too, Braodoaburg Privy 
Coancillor, G6.7 

hfelfort, Jobo Drummond, Earl of, 269: S09 
klelcar. Count de. Admiral of C'lxtile, 65 
Mvllo, Franciecode, Portuguenc ambassador 
to England. 105 
McqitJ, 930; diien of, 930. 941 
Mcoin. 95; 419; (lie Barrier Treat iea aod, 

457 API. 

kfeneliikoff, Al« lander DanihtTich, Rii'Hian 
aiatesnan aad g<>nerAl. 535; 547: 5(9; 
and tbe eueoeesion to Calharioe 1, 551 eq.; 
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ftdmiQifttraiion of, 5S4; baoishiooiifi and 
daatb of, 669 s 64l sq.; 697 aqq. 
MoDibikoff, Maria, 662; 654 
Menaioi, Banadatto, lUJian poofc, 69 
Mercator, Oarard, 716 
Marc;, Claudioi FlorimuDd, Const, Aoa- 
trias fleld>manhal. 436 
Mareosko. Petar Iba Oraat at. 696 
Ueaotgar. l^icolaa, French diplomatiat, 420 : 
430; 43d: 469 

Maeaioa, naval battle off, 162 
Mathuen, John, ambassador aziraordinar; 
to Portugal, 412 

Sir Paul, English ambassador to 
Spain, 978; 412 
— « Treat;, tbe, 412 
Mats, ParUment of, 4; 46j 41$ 

Mausa river, oampaign on, 406 aq. 

Uosico, $76; SpauUh role in, 681 aqq. ; 

688; Indian slam; in, 692 
Uiobaal, King of Poland, alaelicn of, 41 ; 
860 aq.; $63; death of, 854 

RorsasoS, Tsar, tiaatlon of, 608 : 
609: 606; 616 aq, 

Miebaoowicb, CbarJaa XU at. 698 
Middalburg, Prince William 111 of Orange 
at. 156; 766 

MiddlatcD, John, flrat Earl of Uiddlctou. 
9$1 aqq. 

Milan, and (ha Spanisb Sueeaasion, 88$ aq. ; 
888 aqq.; $98; 402; 407 

Ccnvantion of, 416; 417; 460 

MilaalovakI, Ivan, and the eonspirae; 

gainst Pater the Crcat, 622 
UiKcD, John. Spanish traoalationa of, 69: 
81; 116; aarl; poarna of, 117; travala 
of, 11$; proaa works of, llOaq.j later 
poama of, 180 aqq. ; Dry dan au, 186 ; 
132; 958; 208; 871 

Minaa Oaraaa, created a caplaioey, $78 
Mincio river, crossed bj Priuea Eugene, 402 
Mindaa, bishopric of. 642 
Minin, Kusua, Eaisian auti^Pollsh leader, 
602 

Minorca, 411; capture of, 426; 444 
Minsska, Maria, consort of the Prataodar 
Dimitri, 648 

MirandoJa, duchy of, 451 
Miltau, S6Q ; captured by the Buaaiana. 694 
Moissech, Marina, betrothed to the Kueslan 
Pretender, 497; 499 
Modena, Franois XI, Duka of, 40$ 

More, ecuotship of, G68 
Mob&ce, battle of, 62. 367 
Mobammad II, Sultan of Turkey. 861 

IV, Sultan of Turkey. $0; $48: makes 
war on Poland, $6$; aod Franca, $65; 
and Austria, 359: 364; 867 ; 3U9 
Mobil off. Charles XXI at. 6$$ 

Molda^ia. 839; Turkey asd, 344 
Hospodar of, bUi 

Moll4re Jcao*Baptirts Poquelin de. C$: 
67 sq.; 128 &]. 

Molina, Coode de. Spauiab ambassador iu 
England. 214 


Molinos, Michael de, and Qaietlsm. 88 
Molncoas. the. revolt in. 696 
Molyneoz. William, 820; and the Dublin 
Pluloeopbical Society, 740 
Hooch, George, Doha of AJbamarle. 8u 
Albemarle 

MoodelheiiB, Marlborough at, 409 
MoodaTargna. Marcois de. ia Madacascar. 
703 

HoDemvaaia, surrender of, 865 
Monjaieb. capture of, 416 
Monmoath, Jamet Scott, Duka of, 101 ; 
1S4: 20? ; 212; basiabed to Holland, 226; 
826; and the Green Ribbon Club, 829; 
eziJed, 222; 280; lovadei England, 282; 
eiecution of, t8. ; at Dothwali Bridge, 
286 sq.; and ArgylPa invaaion of Soot* 
Uod, 282: $06; $94; 664 
Mona, baaia^ by the Franob, 46, 164 sq, ; 
62 ; 6$ : 422 ; captured by tbe AUiai. 
426 sq.; tbe Barrier Trestles and. 468 
Montagn. Charles, Earl of flalifaz. 8tt 
Halifas 

Edward. Earl of Sandwich, 8u 
Saodwleh 

— Balpb, English ambaissdor in Paris, 
888 

Montaigne, Micbal Eyquam da, ioduanca 
of, on Franob literature, 64 aqq. 
Montaubeo. da. in Madagascar, 708 
Montoaasal. battle at, 102 aq. 

MoDtecuculi, liaimondo, Count, Imperialist 
general, 44; $4t; defeats lUkdcsy, 844; 
eanpaign of against the Turks. 846 aqq.; 
868; death of. 860; 86$; $69 
Mon tea Claros, battle of, 84; 106 
Montaapan. Franrai8a Ath4nais, Hsrqalsa 
da, 19^,; 2$; 81 

Ifonteequian, Charles da Saeondat, Bsroo 
da la BrSda at da, 2; 276 
Mootesnma, $80 

MoDtmoUin, Q^rga da, Chancellor of 
Haocbdlal, 442 

Uoalpanalar, Aoaa-Maria*Loulea d'OrUans. 
Duebassa da (la Qrand4 MaOtmcUiOi). 
660 

Montrarei, kolas •Augnsta da la Baums, 
Msrqnis de, Manlisl of Frsnoa, 26 
MoDtseirat, 110; the English in. 687 
Mormtis. Nicolsa Famandes da, Spanish 
dramatio poet, 62 

Moravia, Jodocoa, Margrave oh 621 sq. 

< — ^ ^ocopios, Margrave of, 621 
Moray, Alasandar Stewart, 6ftb Earl of, 
Scottish Secretary of Sttta. 290 
Mordaunt, Charles, Earl of Patarboroagb. 
Patarboroogh 

More, Henry, Cambridge Plstoniat, 760 sq. : 
764 

Sir Thomas, the Utopia of. 326 
kfurta, Venetian conquests in, 366, 371 
MorctoD, William. Bishop of Kildare, 820 
Morgan, Sir Henry, buccaneer, 691 
Mortecoe, azpelled from Spain, 37$ 

Ucrison, BoWct, botanist, 734 
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Uor1»7, 0«org«, Bisbop of Wioobestar. 
834 sq. 

UorotiDi, FnseoKo. VoDetUo geoerft), 949 ; 
8 G 6 

UorosoS, Borit, aa8 ibo Tmt Alexis, 617 
MortOD, Tbomu« Biabop of Barbftoi, 928 
Uoeoow. origin aod growth of» 477 : 

480 fq.; 489 ; FatrUrobato of, 464, 600 ; 
467; OQd tba 400; 402; 

burst {U7t). 409 ; 480; betieged, 500 sq. j 
PolM drivoo ost of, 602; PoUab ulUck 
00, 604; 606; foreigner* lo, 611, 6X8, 
617; ritlog 10,616; 616; eduonlioo io, 
629; improvesaota is, 680 ag. ; 694; 
Catbarioo orownad nt. 648: Peter U 
crowned a(, 664; 658; 687; tbeAendemj 
of Soienoca at, 741 
Moser, Jobano Jacob, 762 
Uoabeim, JobaoD Loreoa too, 760 
Mounlcaabal, Jnstio UaeCarib/, yiacooot, 
912 

Mosotjoj, WiBiam dtewart, first TiacooDt, 
608 

MatislaTski, Prise* leao, 491; 498 aqq. 
MOoaUr, 42; war of. with the Uukd 
Proelncea, 167 is. ; 181 
Treaty of, 6¥. 108. 876 
Blibop of. S<t Galas 
Sabaatiao, 486 
^tugst*too, Lodowiek, 660 
Oioktl at. 617 
Moodtaoa, pbjakiao, 724 
Uoskici, 806; aumtider of, 887 
Mureia, loat by tba AUiea, 418 
Murray, Robert, asd a oatiooal bank, 888 
Moeeo^ Cospaoy of Eoflsod, 819 
Moaio-ruihkis. Iras, Conat. 680 
Mustafa II, SoUan, 9C9 cq, 

Mysgs, Six CUrlatopbcr. Eogtiab tIco* 
adcnital, 190 

IfaardeD. captura of, 181 
Hsdaidy. Fraseia, and tba Hoogarias 
coDspirtoy, 961 aq* 

Namar, captured by tha Frescb, CO. 881; 
Ukes by William HI. 82, CCl; 69; 
809; 422; 460; Iba Barrier Trcatiea 
aad. 457 iqq. 

Nonseo, Baus, Burgoraaatcr of Copcu* 
hageo, 669 

Sanies, Rovocetloo of tbe Bdkt of, 18; 
21sqq.: Bnglaad and, 60; 61sgf|«; 67; 
87; 168; Jauee II and. 299; 864 
Sapier of Uerchiatoo, Joba, 708 agg. 
Saplcl, Louis XlT and, 63; Uiltoa in, 
118; 402; iaiurrectiOO in. 403; 417; 
oapiured by tbe Irapenalists, 419; 422; 
460; the Tsar wieh ai. 639 : (ha4«^>wi« 
^eersierMM .V^/urec eX, 71 0 

and Kiril/, kingdoiti of, and iJie 
Spioiab HurcMsion, 083 ng. , 900; aud 
the O nod All luma flTOl), 399 
SajioU, death of Motusiui ai. 3r,3 
Knrhroiigii, Sir Johu, £ogluh adniiral, 
171 


NamUhkiD. Aloxia, foonder of iron.works 
in Knasia, 633 

Horra, siege of. 697, 601; 617; battle of, 
688 aq., 800; 681 

Nasaan, Prince Uaurloe of. 8ft Oreoge 
Nasaon-Diets, Albertina Agoes, Cooatesa of, 
doagbter of Frederick fienry, Prince of 
Oranf^, 068 

Henry Casiinir, Prince of. Hereditary 
Stadbolder of Fricalaiid, 160; 184 aq, 

John William, Prioee of. ^ceOraage, 

Jobs William Friio, Prince of 

WillitB Frederick, Prince of. Rercdi. 
tary Sisdbolder of Frieelaod, 149 sq, ; 150 
HaaaaU'Orange, Hooee of, 449 
Baaaaa'Siegeo, Prince Joan Maorloe of, 
160; 169: 074 sq, 

Satalia, Graod Puebessof Ruiala, 659 ; 656 
xsoritaa, 618 sq.; 619 
Heaplia, taken by tbe Tenelians. 606 
Neeodcr, Joachicn, Pittiit, 767 
Nebel rifsr, aad tbe battle of Bleaheim, 410 
Naerwinden (Linden), William 111 defeated 
It, 61 

Kegreiros, Vidal de. leader in (be BraxUian 
reeolt, 874 

NegropoQt, attacked by the Veaelinns, 886 
Kemours, Marie da LmuuevUle, Dueb^ cf, 

449 

Hepluyeff, Iran Irsaoriteb, Russiin am* 
baeaador to tbe Porta, 646 
Nerehiosk, ailrer mjaes of, 699 
Nee, Jan Jacobte tan, Dutch admiral, 190 
Seetoreff, Alexis, Russian upper*8ieAl, 
696; 648 

Balbeoua, Semoel. pietist, 76? 

Nelberlatm Set united Prorfoces 

Span iehfaftcrwarda Austrian), Louis 
11 V and. 88 sq., 180, 182, 199; the 
Preaeb io. 97 sq.. 00, 152. |184 sq.. 979, 
404. 407; acquiaiticns of Franca io, 40; 
the Pseeo of Ryanyk and, 69; and the 
Bpenieh Soccesaioa, 8B4, 989 aq.; and 
the Barrier Treaties, 42 J. 457 sqq.; 430; 
and iba Peace of Gtrceht, 498, 447 ; 480 ; 
466 sq.: sad tbe ladiao trade, 704 
Neuburg, Jobs William, Duke of. See Tala* 
tiaata, Joba William, Dector Palatiuo 
niilip William, Duko of. See Psla* 
lloate. rbiiip William, Elector Palatine 
Wolfsang William, Duke of. C49 
Bcucbktel (NeueaUurii). tbe sovemignty of. 
449; 669: 671 

Neugebaocr. Martin, inter of Ibc Tearcricb 
Atesis 897; in tbe Bwedieb eerrlee, C03 
Ncubaueel, captured by the Turks, 94^», 
948; 969; 989 sq. ; captured by tbe 
Aoslriane, 686 

Vc^a nnr. arid Pi Pctn.liorg, 629 ; 66S; 

990; Cbnrk’S XI t ami, 

Nereni, Duke of. See .^)alttua 
Nevis, ooloni>tv<l by the l’higli>>b. C97 
New Aaislcrdaui. See Nvw Ywrh 
Neweaelic. aciacd by (hu Senta, 209: 238 
. - I WillfAtii Cavoodiah, Duke of, 98 
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ycwfon&dLuid, Eoglaod and, 60, 422, 427, 
443 

Kfiw Fraoee, 684 aq. 

Granada, ricarojatty pf, 683 

— KatbarlaAd, aaised hj Uia EDeliah. 
140 i ISl i 161 

Navton BuCler, dafaal of Jasitt' srmv 
at, 312 

Nawkoa. Sir Isaac. S37 ; and tba comDOT, 
269; 712 aqq-: 716; and Lalbols, 717 
aq. ; tba tbaorj of graaiutioo of, 719 • 
tba Princij>ia of. 720. 722 ; 721 aqq. 
Kaw York (Now Amatardam), laiaad bj tba 
Sogliah, 149, 179 aq.. 686; 169; 197 
N)ca, 369 ; reitorad to Saroj, 487, 446 
Nicbolaa, Sir Edvard, 93 
Mioolla. Bichard, Oovamor of Nav York. 
108; 180 

Ntcrotb, Carl OuaUf. Swadiab ga&aral, 398 
Nianport, tba First Barriar Treaty and, 437 
Kieuvpoort, William, Dutch pqtot |o 
E nf^land, 141: 143; 145 aq. 

Klkoo, Patriarch of Uoacov, 603; 606 
aq.; aecleaiaetical rafoma hr. 606 aq. : 
61? 10. 

Nil Scrakl, Ruiaian mook, 607 aq. 

NUbard, Jcbaau Ema^, Cordioal, cos* 
faacor of tba Qgaao of Spats. 85 
Kitarnala. tba, euitoma of, 18 
Kitboi-Nov^orod. aad tba aoU'Poliah 
Bovfcnant, 501 aq. 

Nizxa. 868; raoapturad bp tba Tarka. 869 
Koaillaa, ADna*dulca, Due da, UarabaJ of 
Frasca, 69 : 61 ; 428 
j— Lonia.Antoioa. Abp of Paris, 89 aq. 
NOrdHogan. eonferane# of Circloa ai, 408 
No ta berg, taken by Paiar tba Great. 600 
Nogara, Fraovh ratreat to. 402 
No«aat rivar, Pruaemn boundary. 634 
Nonaaody, cuatome of, 13 ; 26 
Norria, Sir WjUiam, envoy to India. 701 
North, Francia. See Guilford. Lord 
Horvay, Denmark and. 658, 660 aq., 681 
aq. ; and Svaian. 662; 669; Swadiab 
Jsvaejon of. 683 ; 618 
Notktn^am. aurreodere ita charter, 229 

Daoial Fioeb, eaeond Earl of. 243} 

247; Secretary cf State, 268:diamU$aI 
of, 274 ; 277 ; 386 aq. ; and tbo " Uck,” 
46* ; 471 

llencagc Fmcb. brat Bari of, 210; 

233 

Nova CoIoniR, catabliabed. 680 

Sculia, restored to France, 68; 189 

Ni^Korod, 477 aq. ; anneted by lean tba 
Great, 479 aq. ; 484 ; moasacra at. 488 ; 
occupied by Sweden. 601: 509 ; 688 
NoTgerod-Sievereki, annexed to Ruaaia, 479 
Norion, Nicolas Potior. Sieur da. 16 
Kurubcig. Buvaria and. 61; 010; 636 
— — Ooornd li, DQn;iaTa of, 022 

Frederick III, BuKraeo of, 622 

--••Frederick VI. Burj^roTe of. See 
Brandenbarg, Frederick 1, Elector of 
Nyborg, captured by thp Dutch, 147 


Nyanakan^ captured by tba BaBaiana, 690 
Kymagen, (ba AJliaa at. 408 
Pcaca of, 23, 36. 46 aqq., 49, 69, 63. 

iS’ iSf 

862, 6od 

KyaUd. Paaco 624, 816 

Oataa,Titoa, 220 aqq.; 294; 227; aentence 
on. 281} 30$: 

Obdam da Waaaanaer. See Waaaaoaar 
Oberglanheun, aad the battle of Blenbaim 
410 aq. * 

Oder hear, $18; $27; 646 
Odaaaaicbi. Benedetto. See lonoceot 11 
Odoaraky. Phneo, 634 
Odyk, William Adrian. Lord of, 168 
Oedaobarg , Diet at, 867 ; 867 
Oatinger. Priadrich Chriitoph, 762 
Ofan. See Boda 

Offaly. Aot for tba planUtioo of, 328 
Offua, aad tba battle of Bamilliaa, 416 
Ogilha, Oaoaral, at Harva, 691 ; 594 
Ogilfy, Jaaaa. Earl of Saaffeld. 5«e 
Saaffald 

Oglio hear. Freneb force at, 402 
Qkey. John, regicide, 149 
Olaod, aca'dgbt at. 162 
OJdanbamavaldt. loban wao. Grand Pan* 
aiooary of Solland, 189; 702 
Oldanbo^. Stanbook capjtulataa at, $09 

Baory, SacraUry of tba Royal 

Soeialy, 764 ^ 

Oldanawortb, Btanbock oapitniataa at, 6$2| 
$09 

Oldham. John, poet. 186 
Olaahoa. Adam. 511 ; 618 
Oiiar, Jaan^Jaeqaas. Ahb4, 78 aq. 

Olinda. rivalry of. with Becifl, 078 
Oliva, Ciateroiao convent of, 629; 689 
— Peace of, 844 ; 849} 6$8; 693; $48; 

Olonau iroo'worka. 688; 648 
Opiti. Martin, German pe^, 68 
Oppaln. yrineipality of, 626 
Oppenbaim, buret by tba Fraacta, 67 
Oprena, Cbarlea ILXl at, $00 
Ofrieknina, tba, in Ruaaia, 490 aqq., 499 
aq. } 602 

Orange, principality of, 449 aq. 

Amalia eon Solma. Frlacaaa of. 107 : 
144; 161 

Frederick Eeory of Maaaan. Prince 
of, 137 ; 622 : 640 aq. ; 668 

John William Friao, Prince of, 496: 

668 

*- — Mary, Phneaaa of (Phneeaa Royal of 
England). 107: 144; 148; 161 

klaunce of Kasaau, Prince of, 137 
— ^ Bei>a of Nassau, Prince of, 449 

William I. iVioce of. 137} 449; 628 

Wllham 11. Prince of, J87 aq.; 642 

— - WUJiam HI Henry. Prince of, See 
William 111, King of England 
Orauianborg, castle, $22 
Oratory, the Froneb, 78 aq. 
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Ordin<NftBhobokia> AtbunAAloi. BaMiaa 
ftUteanua, 616 Bqq. 

Orford, Edwftrd BtUMU, Etrl of. AdmiiAl, 
5Q\ 61 2 S4l ; ftt Ia Hofitto. V$l: $62; 
374; impetolMd, 275; 461 

Six Itoi»ert W4]poJe, EmI of. S*i 
WolpoJo 

Orknej, EUubotb TiUlori, Couotoea of, 
267 ! 274 

Lord Ooorgo HomiltOD, Etrl of. 
410 : 426 

OtldooaiB, tbo copfrolfon io tb«> 28 
OrKoot. Obublw £li2Abetb, DuobeM of, 
66; 62 

Boorlotta, Daohou of, 106; 196; 
209 40. 

PUUpp* I, Doko of, 66 h; 100; 162 

Philipp* U. Duko of. Begooi of 

PxftOO«. 91 ; 00; 419; 441 
Ocsoad, JBttCB DtitJ«r. Aral Doha of. 99; 
lOS ; 290 : Lord LiauUoaoi of Irolood. 
802; 804 ; rM4lUd, 906; mppoiaud 
Lord IJautaaant, 806 tq. : 810 

J*iD«t BuU«r, Mcood Diiko of, 247 ; 
412 : In FloBdon, 489 ; 440 ; 458 
hUrr. Da«h««4 of, 475 
OropoM. C^ol do, Bpoaiob sUUoDts. 
86 ; 68 ; 876 

Omrr, Bogor Bop!*. Earl of, 1S8 
Oriioi (d«» Uroioa). A os* Uon* d* la 
Trdffioaill*, PrinoM*. 44? ; 466 
Orub*, tb* Dulob ia, 687 
Orvo. lUvor miaoB *t, 682 
Oibora*. Tliosu. Pukt of Lecda. Stt 
LoaJo 

Oiiondor, Aadr«ao, 686 
Ora»brk«k, oad Leuia XIP, 42 
— Tmtp of, 696, 611 
OMory, TbOQM Bailer, E*rl of, 196; 215 
Oolood. etplurod. 416; 422; 457 
Conpooy, 705 eq. 

Oiumoa. Aadrei iToaovieb. Booaiaa Tie^ 
CbaaeoUor, 651 K* • ^ad P«ler 11, 658; 
*b 4 foroisB »S*ir». i6. ; 654 oqq.; 
Oircpktff, Qritbk*. and tb* laU* Oiiaiin, 
4U7. 499 

Ottobooi, Pietro. 8tt AlauoderTIIl. Pop* 
Otto 1 Itba Orcot), Botperor. 617 aq.; 050 
Oitokor II, Kiog of Soheoii*, 681 
OttODOOA tonb of, 416 
0(w«y, Tbomoa. drusolist. 127; 150 aq. 
Oodauord*. rMMrtd to Bpom, 45; 416; 

batti* of, 42u aq.. 6C8 
OverfBUa, Frtao* oad, 164 
Ovaryraoi, iavoded by tb* Eagbah. 87 ; 49 ; 

160; 105; Frenob iavaiioa of, 157; 161 
Oundaa, 8ir U«orga, Uotomor of Bomb*/, 
CU8 

OroBBtierD*. Aaol, Cooat, Swediab »Ut<B* 
aaaa. 662 aq. 

- fianst, Uwediab cUtosataa, 570; 675; 
576 ag.; *ud Cbarlea Till, 665 ; 551 

Oiford. PachaoMBt at, 227 ; 740 ; 746; 7C0 
Christ Church Colkiro. 250 

- hlogdalca CoUega, 255 


Oiford, tJaitoraity CoUago, 238 

UoiTerBity of. 2$8; 246 ; 254; m 

Itoberl Harloj. first Earl of, 429 aq. ; 
462 eq.; Seorotarjof &taU,464; iatrlguca 
Bod diamiaa*! of, 466 ; 460 ; forma a 
miaiatry, 469 aq. ; created earl, 470; 
ebaraetor of, t8. ; aad the fall of hfarl* 
boroQgh, 471 ; aad tha Old Prcfcader, 
472 ; 475 ; 474; diaoUaal of (17141, 476; 
696 

Paderbors. Friedrich von Spec at, 759 
^diUa. JiMO do, report of, on tb* liiJIanit 
IB Peru, 683 

pBdoa. 726; boUaio garden at, 754 
Pb^ WilliaiD, Lord Pagot, 571 
Pii^oa, Fetiiarcb of Jerucalcm, 608 
Pnlaiologoa, Andreif, 485 

Zo* (Sopbia), Tearitsa, 488 aq. 

Tboa«a, 482 

Palamo*, captured by tha FrcDcb, 61 
Palatlaata, tb* Freoeh io, 44, 60 an., 418, 
458; 65; 414 ; pareecuLioD Of CAtvifilsti 
io. 664 ; 672 ; 746 

AdotpboB Jobs, Cooot Palatiae of 
ZvBybruekea, 688 

Cbatl** Lewie, Elector Pelatlsc, 048 ; 
765 

EUaabetb, Prioeeu Palatine, 040 ; 
755 eg. 

John William (Duke of Neuburg), 
Elector Palatia*. 821 ; aad the Oread 
AUieoee, 405; 485: 488; 448; aad the 
Peace of Utrecht, 460; 680; 004 

Loaiaa JuUaaa, Bleetrew Palatine, 

825 

Philip Lewia <Dake of Heulurg), 
Count Palatiae, 828 

Philip William (Duke of Keuburn}, 
Elector Palatine, 63; 41; 45; and Ihu 
iVdjith crown, 850, 854; C46 
PalenDO, tbe C^lcb di fcatcd at, 102 
Paliaey. Bcraard, **tbe Potter,*' 758 
Palma, tfutM df /(f at, 875 
PalDairai, on the San hraneiieo rlrer, 677 
Paiiser, Ror;cr, Earl of CastlcDalaa. £« 
Caatlemaiae 

Paaaeia, attack oa, 691 
Paafi 1 1 , Oioraa ni Bat ti ita. Are I u aocvnt X 
PeneblDO. Ituoiaa arm/ at, 521 
I'apaey, tbc, aad IhMaja, 482; aad the 
PruasiaB crown, 665 

PapUloa, Tbomae, aad the Eaat India 
Coapeay, 700 

Par*, cemiucrcial moonpoly in, 678; 679 
ParacelMB, alclicoiiit, 750 
ParatMk rtver. the JiiOitoe of, 083 
Parw. disordcie iu. IG ; 740 eq. 

Peace of ri768). 445 

PaekaD/, defeat of the Pule* at, 501 
Parker, Samuel, Biehup of Orfuid, 931 
I'anna. Prioco Kugfbo in, 40:4 
Pai^. BUUv, and UvutniKUO, 64 *q. ; 71; 

54 eq. : and i«iHth« niatival tfricDCO, 716. 
712; 715; 711; 74* 
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PasMa, Leopold I at, 960 

Jaffles, and the Darien eobenie» 

William, fonoder of the Bank of 

Eoglaod, 267 ; 871 

Patm, Ooi, and CarteeiaDum, 73 ; 66 
Pabkol, JohaoD Beinhold voa» Swediah 
•Uteemao. 677 ; $60 ; aod Charlee XI 
and Aufuatiis Q, $dC; aod the leaeaa 
agamat Swedes. 586 eq. ; at Moecov, 5s7 : 
5D0 : $93 tqq. ; exaentioo of, 595 
rutraa. Turkiab defeat at, 366 
Patrick, SimoD. Diahop of £It, 753 
Pau, J^arUntent of, 4 

Paul IV (Giovauai Fielro Caraffa), Pope, 
118 

Pauw, Adriaa, Graod Penajonan of Hoi. 

land, 13D ' 

Paraion, Nioolaa, Biakop of Alel, 84 so. 
Pare da Gez. peraacutioa la. 28, 2$ 
PeaobeU, John, Vica-Cbancellor of tbe 
Ustveraitj of Cambridt^e, 837 aq. 

Peoquet, Jean, aoatomiat, 787 
Pedro II. Kino of Portugal. 86 
Paipua. Laka, 591 ^ 

Paitz, Daoekelmano at, 062 
Pakio, Ruaaiao eovo; to. 544 
P41iwo, Paul, and tba Buguanole, 89 
I^«"broka, Tbomaa Herbert, aidhih Bari of, 
850 

Penn, WUliam, quakar. 234 aq. j 237 : 338s 
2o5 ; 262 ; 936 ; 692 } 7S6 
— ^ Sir WiUiaa, B&gliab admiral, 190 
Paaoiylvania, foundation of. 6S6 
Pentland riaiag. UO; 281 
PcpUn, conaaot of, 632 
Papja, Samuel, 124 tq. ; 168 aq. ; aacraUrr 
to tbe Admirallj ComoUaion, 170 ao * 

and a aval admiDletralion, 173 aoq.; 183, 
190; 195; 248; 266 * 

Percbo. ouatoaa of, 19 
Parelra, oommisurj.gaoaral in Deland. 914 
rararolobaa, Sfradiah aurra&dar at, 602 
PereyaalaTl. Lake of, p«i«r ibe Great at, 620 
Peniambuco, 146; cjriJ war an, 678 
Pcrnau, Chnriet XU at. 688; $90; C03 

Peoaionaiy of 

Middalburg, 199; 141 ^ 

Perrincblaf. Richard, royalial dJTiae, 991 
Portia, Ruiaia a ad, $44 aq, 

Pertb, Jamea Drummond, fourth Earl of 
Lord Cbaneellor of Scotland, 290 
Peru, 875; 681; arlvar minet ia, $82; 689* 
Spaniab trade with. 684; 688; 692 * 

Petobiera, Priace Eugene at 402 
Peter tbe Great, Tear, the Toika aod, 970* 
sir 580 aqq. 5 and Palko], 

$86, and (be Icagoe againtt Sweden, $97- 
and tbe great Norlliern War, $38 aao • 
aids AuKu.tut II of r«lai»d, 593; aeii 
the mediation of tbe Powers, $9$ ao • 
aud Uaxepa, 5y9tq.i atpoltawa, 601 m • 
QQd tbe eecoad auti-Swediab league 602* 
rei Riga. 003; and tbe war with 
Turki'7, CDl sqq. ; at Ktoesen, 607; in 


HolaUin, 609; ooaqaere Finland, f$.j 
a^ (be t^rdMU.Swediah league, 610eq.; 

a^ (he Mecklenburg oompaot, 611 aq.; 
abandoaa tbe Scanian expedition, $13 • 
aJLaDee of, with the King of Pruatia, ib. * 
and G«>rge 1, 613 ; allianee of, with 
franco aod the United ProTincea (1717) 
613; and Sweden, 613 aq. ; and (be Peace 
olNj^ 61$; 477; 484 ; 510; $15 aq.; 
pr^laimed Tsar, $17.* earlj jeara of. 
$18 Mq. ; marriage of, 520 ; the AxoO 
expeditions of, $21 aq. ; conspiracy 
agaioai, 6M j embaMj of. to tbo Wea^ 
52$; and the rorolt of tbo SMeltsy, 626 1 
$24; aod (be Tearitaa, $2$; b Ameter* 
dam, «6. ; refonna by, $2$, $28, $51 

P««* witlt tba 
Sweden, 

$28; reiigioua toleration by, $29; pro- 
aetM adneation, ib, ; aboliahu the 
Painarchate. $06. $30; and the daTalop- 
men! of trade. $38 aq. ; maaaurca by. 
agabat peeulation. 584 eq. ; and hia am 
*^^*5 |w«laimed Emperor. 

i®r ifl* ; operation! of, b 

Aata, $44 aq. ; aod the aueceuion, 547- 
oroTO Catbarina Bmpraaa, $47 u 
1““' of- M8l <«9 .nd P.ter II. 
$53; and Fradenok I of Pruasia, 667; 741 
Pat« U. Taar (Grand Duke). 536; 647; 
aV «»uoatlon of, 

I>oIgo«kl., 8« 

Pe^lwrongh, Charles Uordaont, (bird 
K«ri of. 311; 416; 492 
PeUrhof. Pater n at, $54 

Pateraeo. Johann Wilbalnv pietist, 762 
•— Je^na Eleonora, piatiit, 762 
Feterw^ein, capture of. 867; 368 aqq. 
retre. JMward, Jeauit, 299; 298; 268 

_ William, Lord Patre, 220 

Patnk6*. Auguatua II at, 596 
Pett, Sir Fbbeaa, English aary oommis* 
sjonar, 17i * 

9M political aconoBiat, 

Philark P*fcKarcb of Moscow. Set Bo- 
manoir, Theodore 

^“^Pj^Siog of Spain. 972; 516} 740 

lU, King of Spam, $76 

11' Spain, lose# Portugal, 

Im L • MB “"1**.? «f ; 

o/a aq. j $76; aod tbe succeseion. 977: 

V, Xiog of Spain (Dnke of Anjoul, 

I 893 aqq.; 840; 

W; the Grand AUiaoee (1701) and, 898; 
tlw Emperor and, 401; reoepUoa of. in 
Sjyio. ^,* in lUly, 406; 412; 416; 

;il* *“ p**®* negotiations, 420, 

ill ' poaition of b Spain. 426, 

4x6; renouQcae bis claima on France 
434. 441; 436; and the Peace of Utr«bt, 
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440^ ud the tmty with OrMi Briteio 
(171$), 444 eq. { toil SuuJj, 44$, 448; 
hod VM CftUlADe. 44$ pq.; the PrlDcee* 
Orelal 4od, 447, 4$$; eod the Spubb 
Netberleod^, i$.; 450; 452; end the FV6C4 
of Bikden, 4$5; m 
PbilippeTiUe, ceded to Fnaco, 8$ 
Fhilippsbars, loet byFrcact, 44. 45; tokcD 
it Pie&ob, $$ ; 4$; the AUiee At, 411 
Fbilothei, moak of PikoO, 483 
Fiiubi, cOQ^uest of, 479 
PioAtd, JoAD, Attronoraer, 722 
PicArdj, oualomB of. 18 
Pledmout, 41 ; the Boko of Satoj la, 411; 
414 ; evAOUAted hy the Prcaob, 41$; 426 

PriacA of. 5«e GhAtla EmmAaaol 

HI. Rin^ of SordialA 
PbaAtelli, Aatooio. laaoooat Xli 
PjIau. toUi of, 488, 441: 447 
Piaercdo, Fouquei IcaprieoaeJ At, 6; 41$ 
^per. Cor). Couat. Swodisb etAWAatAa. 600 
PiiA, botADio lArOeae At, 784 
Pitt, Joba, ia klAdrAA, 700 

TbomiA. OoTOraot of blAdrAA, 499 eq* 
Piui T (bllchtle OhieliAri), Pope, SiS 
pIaIo, etudv of. At Floreaeo, 7^ ; 749 
PlAAOD. Haarr of, nigh UasUt of (ho 
QortOAD Order. 48$ 

Plalwaabari, (drtma of. 498 
Pida, Puk* of. S<4 Holetoia SoadArbarg* 
Ploa 

Ploakatt. OlWar, CaUmUo Aiebbiebop of 
▲iGAAflb, 288; $04 

PodollA. codad to xbh Torke, 868; 858: $46 ; 

mtorod to FoUad. 871 
Poiotia. JoAD<BarDArd*Looi» DoeJiAO. Batoo 
da, FraoQb MAmta, 69; 807; 4LB 
Point. Piorra, piatUt, 742 
Poiaaaoilia, $OAO*Louia*UAri«, 727 
PoitoA. caalomi of, 18 ; 24 
Pokro^? BoaAatarr, 626 
PoiAnd. dbAD. Hit ; wvadad hy tba Torka. 
ftG; 41; I^oia XlV aad. 49; Svadiah 
iavAaiOB of. 144. $06 : Jamea II of BogUad 
ADd. 248; tad LitbOABtA, 480; 466 a^.; 
BuiaiAB nfogaaa ia, 490; Aod LiroBiA. 
493 aq.; BouiA Aod, 494. 608 aqo*; tho 
BoailAa Pratander io. 42? aq.; 666; 
Swadaa And. 602 aq.. 438 ; 6|M: 
GborlM Xil is. 692 aqq.; 604 aq.; 699; 
and tba aacoad AstUSwrdiab kagsa. 402; 
Ibe huaso'Turkiab treaty aad. GOC aq. ; 
618) aod PrUMiA, 429 aq-* 486. 441. 487. 
664 aq.: aad Pomoralia. 481 1 and tbo 
OartAAB Order. 482; sodar tba Jagello 
dfOAata.488; asd tba nalltO. 486; 448; 
Iba Elector Fraderick WiUiaD and, C$0; 
tba Great Elector aod. 640 

Poliaaovka. Traaty of, 6U4 

PoligBAO, Uelabior do. Cardinal, 427 ; 480 
pelock, Pater tba Great at. 601 
l*Qlotal(i. EtuaiAO a^nk. 8tt bitlAOOvieb, 
Gimcoo ^ 

poltAWft, batUo of, $84, C»l, 40l aq-, C07, 
447 


Pomerm&lA, tbo Swedn b, 859, 007; 
Swodao ADd. 5C2, 648, 670 aq., U40; 
PeoniArk aod, $83; 408; 411; Bran* 
donburg and. 420 ; 434 eq. ; 418 ; 461 
■q. : Uio Treaty of 8t Geroaia and. 
G62; tba Taaravicb Aleua la, $88; 
G19 

Swadlab, 40; 669; 648 
Bogl&Uv XIV, Duka of, 437; 441 
FocDonDiA'SUitiD, Braodeoburg sod, 621 
Otto HI. Duka of, 424 
FoBorAalA>Wo]6Aat. Pskea of, $91 
Pomorolia, tho OoraiAD Order ascI, 681 
Ponoro, ^a. bjAlty of, 600 
FoopooDa, SiiDOO AntAuld, UArqaia da, 
Praaoh AiBbAmdor Id S«^aa, 665 
PoBdiebany, roatorod to FfASoa. 48 ; cap* 
(urad by tba Dutch, 494 : 708 
Pooiatoww, StADialaua. Count, $08 aq. ; 
406 

PontchArtrAin, Louia PLclyiteAoi. Comto 
da, 88 ; 90 

PootogUo. Pri&ca Eugaoa at, 402 
Popa. Aiataodar, 70; 447 
Poparisga, eodad to PrAoee. 45 
Pordaga, 6 abu«I. i>o»t, 182 
Port Uaboo, 424; 444 
Porta, QIotadbI BattialA dalla, 714; 740 
Portof, Sir Cbarlaa, Lord Cbiueillor of 
Iralaod, 817 ; 820 aq. 

OaorgA, ADd tho plot ASAioat 
WiUiAffl III, 242 

PorUand, WiUiaa Baatbek, EatI of, 169; 
147; 276 ; AiabAmdor ia Pcaoco, 881 aq. ; 
897 ; 422 ; $55 

Portoballo, And tUa Panielaa trada. 684 
Porto* CArrare, CardiaAl. 888; 892 »t\. 

Porto Rieo, A 6pAo;ab poaaeoiloD. $87 
Port BojAl, eoavaot of, 88 aq. ; 69 
PorUmoatb. dockyard at. 109 

Looiaa do Rlroualla, Ducbaai of. 
206; 218 ; 226 

Portugal, and SdaId. 84. 97 aq>. 872. 428. 
454 ; Louia XlV aad. 87. 104, 404 ; lode* 
pandaDeo of. 106, 868; aad Enclrind, 
105. 107, 412. 694; aod tlio Uni led 
Prorlaeea. 107, 144 aq.; 148; eoloniaaof, 
872; and tba Spaniah Saccaaiien, 888: 
ioiaa tba Qrand AUlaaee. 412; 424; aad 
tba Peaeo of Vtreebt, 440; traaly nitb 
Praoca. 448; 678; and BraoU, 107, 
$74 aqq.; and lodla, $9$ aqq. 

Pooea, acind by tba Swede*. 606 ; 694 
PoAaaviDO. Aatoaio. Jeauit. ncgollstcr 
Raaao'Poliab treaty. 494 ; 498 
Potofi. lAwlaaaaeaa in, $61 ; $82 
Petadaffi. Ediet of. $44; 4$7 
roayaDala. aUto laiaaa at, 629 
Honall. Mary, wife of Jobs UNtOB, 128 
Pguia, WilbjiA Herbert, firal Uurquia of, 
220 

Powla, Henry, oppoaea Uio Noa.ieaiatln;* 
Toet, 21$ 

Poyaingx’ Law, 629; GOO 
PoAbaraLi, IbuuUi. I'ruiCi;, $02 
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PrMmooatrftteDfliAa Or^er, in BTMd«n* 
burg, 619 

Prague, Pe&ce of, 637 
. Pregal ri»n, 629 
PregQftDi, Abb6. io tioodoD. 303 
Proobrszhooskoe, Peter the Greet el, 519: 
620 aq.; 624 ; 567 

PresBburg, 839 ; 346 «q.; 659; etCeeked by 
T6k6lyi, 361; 3C3; Dial et, 367 
Pretoriua, StepheD. Lutheran dirine, 756 
Prove^A, ttptared by the TenatiADf. 365 
Prior, Ueitbew, in P&na, 430; 467 
ProkopoTiob, Theopbeu, Biabop of PJeekov, 
636 

Proata, eolooiaer of MadegiueAr, 702 
Provence, EaUtea of, 4 ; invaeioo of. 418 «q. 
Praaaie, OrjgiDa of ibe Eingdom of, Chop. 
XX ; voder the Elector Frederick WtJ. 
Hem end Frederick I. Gbep. XXI ; 544 ; 
ODd PolAod, 854, 566; end the Omod 
Alliaoce (1701), 408; 420; 485; end 
OcIdetlAnd, 447; treoty of, with Fntoce 
(1713), 418 aq. : end the priocipelity of 
Orange, 449: 542; joioa the'^UeDovcrion 
AIUadcc," 550; 596; end Swedeo, 007, 
610 M., 6U aq. ; 00$ eq.; 743 

Albart. drat Duke of, kfergreT* of 
Br4udeDburg*Anabaeb, High kiMter of 
tbe Germcs Order, 623 eq.; 635 aq. 

Albert Frederick, aecond Duke of, 

036 aqq. 

Dorolbee, Ducbeaa of. 085 

Jobo Sigiamubd, Duke of. Aee 
Braodenburg, John Sigiinund, Elector 
of 

Marie Eleonora, Ducheee of, 086 

Pratb, river, etapaign of the. 604 eq. 
Prraoe, William, (he f/urnoneettz of, 126 
Pakoff, 476; aooesed to haa9ia, 479 eq** 
484; beaieged, 494; 600; 500 
Ptolemy, aatrosoaer, 70? eq. 

Fufendorf. 8AmDe),biitoriaB,646: 066 ; 670 
Pasaeliefl. Temeliaa. ineorrecLioo of. 606 
PulerooD, Eh;:Ii>b and Dutch claima in. 
108; 112; 149; 151; 179; relaioed by 
ibo Dutch, 169 

Fultuak. Swediab victory at, 692 
Punita. battle at. 693 
Puliv), rebellion ac, 600 
Pjbftjoggi, Pasa of, 586 
Pyreocca, timber trade of, 12 
Peace of tbo, 83 aq., 105, 878, 446 


Qnebeo, Freoeb colony at. 064 
Qnedlioburg, abbey of. 008 
(ju«uneborrv, Jam«a DouuIm, aecond Duke 
of, 296 zq. 

William Douglae, firat Duke of. 2S9 

QiieeDeUPaaquier, the RiJ{<x\9n» of, 69 aq. 
<^ii«anoy. aioge of. 438; 434 
(juito. 079: 063 
tjuilsowe, family of the, 622 


Bnab, Turk! ah fu;*>tU'ce at. 802; 303 
- — — rivor, battlo oo, 347 aq. 


Babenhaapk, Earel, Baron da Sneha, 160 
Baba tin, Aaatriaii amboaeador in Bcaaia, 
652 

^by, Lord. Stt Straford, third Earl of 
Bacan, Bonont da Boeil, Marcoia de 
French poet, $9 
Racine, /eao, 66; 66; 126 
Radnor. Sir John Robartaa, firat Earl of 
(Lord Robartea). 93; 101; 806 
Badatejowaki. Cardinal, Politb Primate, 692 
lUkOozy, Houae of, 889 

Frinae of Transylvania. 8u Tran. 

^Ivaata 

Barailliea. battle of, 415 eq.. 666 
Baaok, Armand.Jaan le Bouihilller da. 
Abbot of La Trappe, 262 aq. 

Banmni. papal Huneio at Moaoow, 498 
Ranke, Leopold von, 878 ; 884 ; 639 ; 002 
lUntzau. Count, 744 
Raskot, tbe, in Ruaaia. 509 aqq 
Raatatt, Peace of, 485 aq. ; 447: 449; 
452 aq. 

Ratheoow, 8«edea expelled from, 661 
Ratteboo, Bavaria and, 82; 407; Diet at, 
847, 451, 661. 748 
— - IJJce of. 49 aqq., 60, 61, 658 
Beale. Besjamln, and the Brendan barg 
navy. 646 aq. 

“ and the Brandanbarg navy, 647 

lUveoiberg, tbe Great Elector end, G45 
Rave, Peter the Great at, 520 
Rawdon, Sir Arthur, at Dromore, 807 
Rawitx, Cbarlee 111 at, 598 
Ray, John, Daturmliat, 784 aqq. 

Raiin, Bunka, Coatack leader, 606 
Recifi, loat by the Dutch, 146, 675; 678 
Bedel, Fraacia, Prince of Tranaylvanla. 

Stt Traneylvanla 
Bei, Franceaco, netwaliat, 787 
Rchnakjdld. Carl Goater, Swediah eeseral, 
593 eq.; 698; at Poltava. 601; 608 
Rennefort, Orbain Souobu do, io Made* 
gaaoar. 708 

Rodm, PerUment of, 4 
Beeveck, Jamei, Scottiab covenanter, 290 
Repoin, Prince Nikita Ivanovitoh, Biuaian 
fleld-marahal, 619 

Reeebt. aeiaad by the Boaalaoa, 545 

Retoaaaii, iaiand of, 591 

Reuse. Priocee of, 033 

Revel. 634; 547; Britieb fieet at. 551; 

690 i captured by ibe Bneaiane, 693 
Beventlov, Count, Daulab general, 681 
Beynolda. Edward, Biebop of Norwich, 90 
Rbeinberg, captured by the AUiea, 406 
Rhine, campaigns oo, 406. 408 eq., 416. 

451 ; and (he Peace of Utrecht. 486 

League of, 83, 42, 46, 831, 851, 644 

Rhode lalaod, toletaol policy io, 101 
Riazan, aaoezed to Ruasia, 479; 500 aq. 
Bicballeu, Armaod-Jean du Plesaia, Doo 
de. Cardinal, 8aqq. ; 14; 19; policy 
of. 32 : 72 : and (he Cburcli, 75 ; 331 ; 
886; 373; n(i<l Caoeda. 442; colonial 
policy of, TOa a;i . ; 748 
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Biobtt» £dmood> Freoob 76 tq. 

RitbMk» JftQ Tiu), uid (be C«p« df Good 
Bopo, 696 

JUga» 670: BttMkod b; the Boxoae, 667 eq.; 
660; 694 ; 697; oaptored b; Fetor (he 
Oreot. 606 

Biobubtf, lAonooei writor on Boeeto, 618 
Bio de Jeoeira, Freoeb MUoko od, 679 
BipoLi, token ^ the Freoob, 69 
Rjqaei Pierre^roo). Boron de Bonrepoe, 14 
BiToU, Uercbft) Ootloot ot, 402 
Bobortoe, Sir John, Eerl oi Bedoor. 8u 
Bodaor 

BobineoD, John, Biebop of Brietol (end 
tltorwixde London)* *( GUeebi* 498: 
lo Sweden. 686 
Boebefori, detelopsent of. 14 
BocbeeUr. Jninee U el, 848 

Lnurenoe Hyde, fire! Eerl of* 281 ; 
dieoiieid of, 884; 936: 4ad WiUUm 
UI, 876 ; 464 

John Wiimol. eooond Eerl of. 124 ; 

169 

Booroi* b«(Ue of, 4U 
B^ Sir TbooiM. 698 
Rover* OJeui* eitronoBer, 716 
BoMkilde* Treaty of* 147* 666 
BoUod. Copfterd leedw. 96 
BosanoS. UiebMl. Tear. Sh Uiobaal 
- Tbeodere <the PaCriareb PbiUret), 
497 ; 600 : 608eq.i 606 ; 616 
Best* MUtoo in, 110; 740 . ^ , 

Boffloey. Henry Sidney, Bari of. Lord 
Llenunaot of Ireland, 249 ; 690 
Boadeaa, Claudioi, BngUab political ageol 
Id Rnaiia. 666 eq. 

BonqQille* Don Pedro, Spanieb ambauador 
la Eoslaad, 217 

Rooaard* Pierre de* and Ualbarba, 66; 
66 

Booke* Sir Oeorje. admiral. 411 eqq. 

Boot Lord (John Hannere* Aret Poke of 
Bgtlend), 213 

Roeenkraoe* Olef, aatbor of aoW- 

jfMCu Panto*. 679 ^ 

BoepilbMi* Olniio. 8 m Clecoent IX 
Beitoff* anoesed by lean the Great. 479 
Botbei, John Leille, MTcntb Earl and 
Poke of. 289 : 984 

BotrOQ* Jeao. Prencb dramalie poet, 68 
Rouen, ParUwunt of, 4 
Bou«. PraociJ* Proeoet of Eton* 768 
BouB*45an, Jean*Jaoqoee, 70 iq.: 277 
BouaeiUoo. toquircd by Franca, B6; 66 
K/itaI Alrieaa Company, foraadon of, 
106; 149; 178 iq. ; 689: 602 eq. ^ 
Society of London, 124; 188: 740 eq.: 
762 ; 764 

Bodbeok, Olane, 676 ; 728 
Kodieacre. Cbarlta XU at, 600 
Budolf 1 (of Habebwq), Emperor, 622 
- nsthemabeiaa, 709 
BU 4 ;en« defence of* 669 ; 670 ; 679 ; 606 j 
611 : loit by tbe Swede*, 682 
BulUoo Green* 110: 784 

L. w. u. V. 


Eumbold, iUobard, and Bye Boueo plo(* 
229 aq. 

Bomeay. John, Colonel, and Bye Hoaie 
plot, 229 

Bamyutiaff. Alexander, BuieUn captain* 
889 

Bopart, Prlnca, at tba battle of Loweetoft. 
101 ; in ifae naval oampaign of 1666, 
1^ eqq. : 190 ; in (he naval campaign 
of 1672-8, 194 eqq. ; 910 
Bnremonde, taken by Marlborough, 406 
Boaeell. Edward. Bari of Orford, a^iral. 
5 m Orford 

WUIiam. Lord BuaieU, 216; 222 :. 
and (be Eiclniion Bill, 986 ; 289 : exeoa* 
(ion of* 230 ; 289 

Bneaia (im alio Peter the Great), 1469 — 
1603, Chap. X71; 1689—1780. Cbap. 
XVll ; and tba Feaea of Carlowiu. 871 : 
and tbe Ckraine, 349, 363 ; and Sweden, 
344. 862 eq*: and Turkey, 848. 866, 886; 
invadee tbe Crimea, 668: and Turkey 
(1709-18), 603 eqO* : 

Adriaoople, 606 ; and tbe (bird anti* 
Swedieb league, 611; and tbe Peace of 
Byetad. 616; 666 ; 741 

Little, 804 eq* : 896 

Wbito 604 eq* 

Bntbergle^ rtaing of reoneanU at, 988 
Bovigny. Henri de MaMue* 6rat Uarquie de, 
Freneb ambaeiador in England, 911; 
917 eq. 

Henri de Maeeue, eeoond Marqoia 
de. Earl of Galway* Set Galway 
Boyeeb, Frederik, aaatomiat, 738 

Nioolae, SaoreMry to the Sutoa* 
0«:eral. 146 

Bnyter. Uiobael Adriaansoon de. Dntob 
admiral. 43; on (be ooaet of Guinea, 103. 
149. 179; to the Midway. Ill, 160 aq., 
168: bloekadee tbe Swediib fleet. 147; at 
Soolbwold Bay. 138* 292 eq*: et 
^booneveld, 161; to the Uediterraneao, 
161 eq. ; 170; 181; at Bergen. 183; in 
(be naval campaign of 1666. 133 iq. ; 
186 eq. ; 109; to (be oeval campaign of 
2679-8, 194 eqq. ; death of. 44, 162 
Bye Bonee plot* 299 eq>: 259 
Byar. Ste Da Byer 
Bymar, Thomae, antbor* 133 
Byewyk, Peace of, 38 so. ; 48; 62 aq. ; 274 
370; 374: and tbe Spauiab Suecauion* 
379 eq.; 382 ; 397 ; 899; 480; 483; 
Sweden and. 634; and Hiapaniole, 638 ^ 
691; 701 

fiaardam, Peter tbe Great et, 883 
Saarlouie. retained by Prance, 68 
Baba, in poa»eeaiOD of the Dutob, 897 
Baobeverell riot*. 837 

Uenry. 429 ; 467 eqq* 

WikUam. 218: 222 

8 t Albaoa, Henry Jermyo, Earl of. 112 
St Bartholomew, UaMaere of. 820 
St Chriatopber’a, 5« St Eill'e 
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Saiae-CTTaD, A.hb€ dt. See Dorargur d« 
fiftUr4DD9 

8l D«D7a, battlfl of, 45, les 
St Domingo, atUok oo, 60; 684; 687 
St Blmo, fortreta. iho Ttoroviob at, 589 
Si EujUiia, ooptarod bj the Englieh, 110 
6ainC*i«TremoDd. Cberlea de kfArguetet do 
Salnt-Denu. Seigneur de, 70; 74; 126 
eg.; ibe lettera of, 132 eg. ; 186 
Sftiot'FremonC, Oenoral, dofnt of, 402 
Saint Oeruain en Laje, Trealjol, 46, 671, 
647, 652, 660; peace conference at, 168 
St Octbard, battle of, 40, 847 aq., 860 
St Helena, mntioj at, 698 
Si HeleQ*a, Prince Bupert at. 184 
St John, HeQr7, Tiaeount fiolingbroke. 
Ste Boliogbroke 

St John, OUeer, en?07 at the Bagoe. 186 
8t Kiec'a (St Cbrlfitopheea), llO; ceded to 
Eogiaod, 442 eg. 687 iq. 

St Lawrence ri?er, tbe French oo, 684 eq. 

St Lucia, the French in, 687 
St Alalo, Eoglieh attack on. 261 
St UariiQ. Pxescb and Dijtob lo, 687 
St klatir. Congregation of. 79 
Bt Omer France aod. 89, 44; 46; 162: 

820 : Dutch oiaime on, 422 
St Peteraburg, origin of, 629; 681; 588 eqq.; 
542 : death of Peter tbe Great at. 646 ; 
Peter U and. 656 ; tba rlae of, 690; 591 : 
595 ; Cbarlee XXI and. 696 ; 697; 606; 
609; tbe Aeademv of Science at, 741 
Bt Butb. General, in Ireland, 816 eqq. 

8t Sacraaant, Coles; of. 466 
Saiat Simoo, Louie de ^uvroL Duo da 
26; 86 

Balot.Sulpice, eemloar^ of, 76 aq. 

6t Tbomae, the Danaa is, 668 
Bt Thome, captured b/ tbe Dutch, 696 
St Yeoant, captured by tbe AlUee, 429 
6t Tincertt, cleimed b/ tbe Prao^, 687 
Selemance, Veedbrne at, 428 
Saliebury, tbe roval army at, 246 

Jamee Cecil, third Earl of, 218 

Salsa, Htruienn ros. High Uaater of tbe 
German Order, 680 
Salsborg, religious in tolerance in. 748 
Samogitia, the Oenaan Order aod, 688 
Saocrofi, William, Arebbiebop of Canter. 

bury, 234; 242; depoeed. 269 ; 380; 886 
Sandwich. Edwerd Uostagn, dret Earl of. 
98; 105 eg.; 181; in command ol tbe 
Eoglieh fleet, 162; 188; 192 
San Francisco river. 677 eq. 

San Paulo, 678; dieooeery of gold in, 
678 aq. 

Sanquhar, tbe Casierooiane at, 286 
Santa Catarina, retaken by tbe French. 419 

Ctu*, in French occupation. 687 

Maura, capture of. 365 

Saba, captured by tbe Eogliab. 110 

Santiago de Cuba, takeo by the EngUeb, 106 
Saregoeea. battle at, 428 
S»rdioia, Yictor Amadeus 11 and, 437, 445 * 
460 


Sanfiald, Patriok. titular Earl of Lacan, 
813; 815 eq.; 818 
Saebaob, death of Turenne at, 44 
Batanovaki, Araeniue, trasilator of the 
Bnaaiiui Bible, 516 
SanTeor, Joseph, eoientiet. 729 
Barile, Sir George, Uarquia of Balifaa. 
Bee Halifax 

SaTonarola, Girolamo, 508 
fiatoy, inTaded bty the French. 59 ; and the 
Spenieh Sneoeeeion, 889; 422; 429; the 
peace oegotiatioos and, 430 ; and the 
Peace ol Utrecht, 439 eq.; 448 
— ^ Conferenoe. 97 ; 880 

Charlee Emmanuel HI, Duke of 

(Priooo ol Piedmont). See Charlee Em- 
manuel 111 

— Victor Amadeuf II, Duke of. See 
violor Amadeas 

Savoy. Carignan, Eugene Pranoli, Prince of. 

5m Eugene 
Sexe Ootba, 414 

Sexony. alhanoe of, with France, 88; 
6we^ ann/ lo, 417; 420; 686; Den- 
mark aod, 609; and tbe third eati- 
SwedXah league, 611 ; and Braadeobura 
618 eg., 628. 627; 666; 748 

Angnetoi, Duke of, Adauniitrator of 
Megdebug, 644 

Auguetui, Eleetor of, 627 

Fredenck, Dnke of, 634 

— Frederick 'Auguitue 1, Elector of. 
See Anguitae 11, King of Poland 
Beory the Lion, Duke of, 628 
Beory tbe Pro^ Duke of, 618 
— John George m, Elector of, 56; 
244 ; 869 ; lo Vienna, 862 

Maurice. Count of, Uerehat of 

France, 665 

— Maurice, Elector of, 027 
Saye and Sale, William FitnoM, firet Vie- 
eonnt, 98 

8«oia, war of, 562, 569 eg.. 678 sq« 5 under 
Swedieh rule, 577 ; S88 ; Dsnieh iaTaeion 
of. 608 ; 610 ; 612 

Bearborongb, Bicbard Lumley, Bari of, 242 
doarron, Madame, See Maintenon. Mar- 
qiiLM de 
Paul, 20 

S^op, Gerard, Duteh envoy lo Englaod. 

Soharding. Austriane defeated at, 407 
Scheochxer, Jean. Jacques, naturaUst, 788 
6ebeTeouig«D, Charlee U sails from, 148 
feUeewig, Denmark and, 550 sq., 562 ig. 
ochieewlg.Holsteia. Denmark andl 68 la,. 

579 ; 681 ; 610 'it 

Sobiiek. Genera], defeated at Sohardlog. 497 
Sehlippenbaob. General, defeat of. 690 
Sehluaeelburg, 568 ; captore of, 690 
SebmelkaMio War, 626 
Schmetlan, Privy Coaneillor von. 601 
SobdQborQ. See Moiae. Eleetor of 
debomberg, Frederick Herman, Doke ct. 
Marshal of France, 84 ; in England, 209: 
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Soboonereld, M. 161, IW? IW 

SobooteB, Pnoeiseus tto, 711 
SohuJenbartf, U&tUiiAi Job»iiD, Gout tod 
0«atrftl» m Fokud, 69i ‘ 

SohuJt, 0*n%T%l, ds/MU Tdkdlji, 666 
fiebnjBMbw, FtMr. in Gnfftafdd 
Sebutt, itUsd of, IdootMoouli in, 646 
Bohuur&ko, Aana Um voo, 766 
8ohwan«ab«rg, Adam tod, {^oat, PraMiaa 
UlQifMr, 637; 640; 646 
8Qbw«riD, Froiben Otto Toa. Srtadtobnn 
outMiDta, 646; 656 

Couat Otto voD, 649 m. 

8cb»i«lni4 CiroU, tbo Bl«oior of Bnodoo- 
burg aad tbo. 664 ; 655 ; 666 40. 
dootlood. 1660-1707^ Cbt]>. X (9) ; ud Uu 
BoftloratioD, 106; «floct of Um Outeb 
war la. 110 ; ri»lag» in, 167, 195 ; Joom 
11 OBd, 619: 465; 474; 619 
Beroggi, Sir WUliaoi, LordOhlof JuUm. m 
6«o6»ld. Jon#! Ogilvj. fini E«xl «f, 
GboDMlJor of SMtIood, 999 
SodalD#, MloboJ^oaa. Fuio^ draaotio 
pool, 70 

BtdfiBoor. bfttttf of, 969 
BtgovU, d«popdl«Uoo of. 676 
8eifla«Ja7,io«D*6optUu Colbort (tbojogag* 
«r), Uarquia do, Froaob Uimotor of 
Uorbio, 69 

8oo«ir. bottlo of, 44, 161 
SoBogal, reoonquorod bj Fraoot, 60 

rivor. Frooob MiUoaoDU oa, 661 oo. 

Borvotoi, Uiobool, phjoleioa, 795 m. 

Borvio. rooooqiiorod V Torko, 61; 667; 

Auotrioa lataiios of. 666 m. 

Settle, Slkenob. poet. 164 
Sevorlo, Swfdlob ortaj io. 696 
64rigo*, Uorio do RabgUo CboDteL kfor. 
qoiM do, 7; 9 

Sovillo. depopulotioB of, 975 • 694 

Troely of, 858 

Beymoar, CborlM, Duke of Bocavoot. 
SomcrAot 

dbedwoll, Tho&aa, droaatiet, 197: ISO* 
188 $q. 

Bbafiroff, Peter Paelovitob. Baroa, Boe^iaa 
Vicc Oiaocellor, 646 ; DcgotUtOf iriib cbe 
Porte, COS eqq.; 512 eg. 

Bhefteebury, Aatboay dcblep Cooper, 6ret 
Eerl or (Lord AehJe;). » ; 101 ; Oiwey’e 
oericature of. 181 ; Dredeo’e Mtire oa. 

194 : aod (he Freaofa AJlieaee, 191 ; 196* 

902 : Lord ChafiooUor, 907 ; 908 eq. ; aod 
vLo Te»t Aut, 910; diemlaaaJ of. ; aad 
the PriBoe of Oraoge, 918: Oppooee the 
Noa-reeiating Teat, 916 eq. ; aa leader of 
(be OppoeitioD. 216; eeat to Um Towor, 

«6. : o;ipoeea tbe Duka of York, 929 eq. ; 
President Of tbe Prier Cooaeil, 9^; 

226 nnq. ; accoaed of bigb treaaoa, 926; 

929 : Looke and, 268 ; 274 ; 806 : aad tbe 

Treaty of Dover, 883; aod tbeeaeceeaeoa. 
884; 836 ; death of, 980 


Sl^ae, Henry, Gommiaary'goaeral in Ire- 
Uad, 818 eq. 

5k^, Jasea, Anhbiebop of Bt Aodreve 
961 aqq.* 284; murder of, 866 
_r — John, Deaa of NorwioL, 984 
Bneeraeaa, fortiOeatioo of, 112 : de Rnvtei 
at, 1B8; Bight of Jamae U to, 847 
62?' SenertI, 522 eq.; 

SbeJdoo, Gilbert, Arcbbiabop of Caster' 
bai7, 100; Sai; 758 
Bbemak, Aaaaiao agent at, 544 t 645 
SberemeUeff, Bone Petrovich. Boiar. Roe- 
wan Beld-maTebal, 694 ; eoppreiaea tbe 

ue Bwedee, 590; capturea Dorpat, 691; 
694 ; 598; campaign of, againat tbe 
Torke, 604 aq. 

fhjpoB, Colonel, eaptoree Reaohl, 646 
OL Hr* Cbaneery action by, 917 
41?*^ Sir CJowdialey, admiral, 419; 416; 

BbrewabwT. Charlaa Talbot, Duke of 240 
H*: And ib# invilacion to William of 
Orange, 949 ; 956 ; Beoretary of State. 
858; m; aod Jamae II, 96^ 974; 48? 
4^ ^ Peace of Utrecht, 440; Lori 
469; iAdoence of in 1714, 
475; Lord Trougrer, 476 
Sbaieki. Andrew, morder of. 467 
— Priaoe, 491 ; 496 
— Pnnoe Bkopio, 600 ao. 

V"Ui. Stt Teem IV, Tear 

A^vwtwae Id, 494 ec.: 
^.J?I;J>An*ebmente to, 559, 554; 593 
Bibir, Tartar caniul. 494 aq. 

Sicily, Logia XIV aod, 58, 417. 429 s Dutch 
» 497; and tbe Peace of 
Utrecht, 487; ceded to tbe Dube of 
Savoy, 445. 448 

Sidney. A Igerooa. at Am aterdam , 1 1 0 • 920 • 
etocgtioo of, 280; 259 
—— Henry. Earl of Romney (Via45ount 
Bidoey), Bee Reoiney 
Sir Philip, 216 

Sievereki, 500; rcUiaed by PcTaod, 604 
Sifiamuod, Emperor, 621; 628; 699 
1, Kiug of Poland , 035 

11 Auguatua. king of Polaod, 854; 

494 ; 586 

lU Vaea. King of Polaod feod of 

Sweden), 845; 496; iavadn Ruaaia. 500 * 

501 : death of, 504 ; 636 ' 

Silesia, Braodeaburg aad, 959, 624; Bo- 
beoia and. 621 ; 625; 644: the Great 
Elector and, 654 

George William, Duke of. 659 

SilvcetcT 1. Pope, 484 

monk, favourite of Ivan IV, 469; 525 
Simon, Richard. French tbeoiogiaB, 79; 67 
Sioebcin, victory of Turenne at, 44 
Sineendorf, Pbillpp Ludwig, Oogot voa, 
iBDperiaJ ambaoaador at tbe Hoguo, 499 
eqq.; 492; aod tbe Utrecht oegotU- 
tiooe, 450; 451; 467 
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SlciaDOTiobt Simeon (PoloUki), Bomiad 

monk. 516 sq. 

Sivejii Meretbft leader, 696 
Skovronakeye, kUrtba (Cetbvine I). 

Cftlberbe 1 
Skjtte, Benedict, 656 
SlftTe Cout, cettlemenU on, 691 
BlevineUki, EpifAaj, tnnaUtor oi tba 
Busslen Bible» 516 
81&Tonia» 359; Aoctnena is, 366 
Slevi, in Gcrmenr. 617 
Sligo, Bob^ Ln&dj end, 309 ; 319 aq. 
Slingalcndt, Oo?ert tea, Fenciooerj of 
Dort, 145 

Slottburg. c&ptnred hy the BuMuma, 690 
Smith, Idem, politioet ecoDonial, 689 

John, Oembridga PlatoBiat. 760 

Scnolentk, anoeied to E1lla^l^ 479 aq.; 
461 ; 408 ; 60i ; reatored lo Boaaie, 606 ; 
681 

Smorgenia, Gbarlaa Xll et, 597 aq> 
Seiyma, AnglO'Duiob cobtoj froin, 869 
Smyth, Sir Jeremy, Engliab nafel ottoor. 
166; 186 

Snell, Wiilebred, geometrieien, 716 
Soanea, Jean, fiiabop of Seaaa, 90 
Sobiiikl, Jamea, and the PolUb crown. 370 
John. Stt John III, Blog of Poland 
Bobor, Tha. Bneeian aaeambly. 499 aq.*. 
497; 501 aqq. 

Solan, Pietro Antonio, arcbiteot. 463 
Soitna, Heinriob ktaaitricbt, Cooat of 
8olina*Bratio(ala, 816 
SolotUurn. and Neuobitel, 449 
Sobvetakl monaatery, 609, 611 
Bolymao I, theUagsidceot, Sultan, 341; 847 
II, SuItAo, 867 : death of, 869 
Somara, John, Lord, and tba Revolution 
flettlemeDt. 349 aq. ; 958; 356: and the 
cnrreocy, 3$9 ; 971 ; Lord Keeper. 974; 
impeaebmeat of, 276, 397 ; 977 ; Lord 
Picaident of the Council, 466 ; 466 eq. ; 
469 : the Earl of Oxford and. 470, 474 
Soraerect, tbe ‘‘Bloody Aaaiaea** in. 838 
Charles Seymour, aixtb Duka of. 
476 

SooDcostein, fortrepa of. 594 
Sophia, TeareTDA. Begeot of Buieia, 616 
eqq.; aud tbe ccnepiraoy agaioet Peter 
tbe Great, 599 : 693 ; 596 
Taaritea. 483 aq. 

Charlotte, Queen of Praeaia. 663 aq.; 

66^1 ; 670 pq. ; death of, 667 ; 741 
Bouchea, Ludwig lUdult de, Anatriau field* 
marabal. 347 

Sourdia. Heori d'Eacoublaaa da, Arob* 
biabop of Bordeaux, 755 
South Sea Company, 445 
Southampton, Tbomaa Wriothaaley, fourth 
Earl of, 93 ; 106 

Southwell, Sir Bobart, EngUab aoroy in 
Portugal, 106. 109 

South wold Bay, battia of. 43, HO, 15$, 
192 aq. 

Sozh river, Lithuanian bonndary, 431 


Spain, tha Traatiea of Partition and Che 
Spanieh Bucceuion, Chap. XUl; tbe 
War of the Spaniab Socc^on, Chap. 
XIT ; decadence of. 83 aqq., 46, 388, 
374 aqq.; and Portngal, 34, 87 aq., 372, 
466 ; joina tbe Augabon AUiaooa (1666), 
36| 9^ ; and Louie XlV, 36. 53, 66, 
374; and Franea, 38, 49 . 45, 47 ; 41; 
alliance of, with tha Gnited Pronnoea, 
43, 167, 161. 166 ; )Ouia tbe Emparor'a 
BO^tioD, 43 : el war with Frasoe, 49 
aq., 61, 373; and tha Peace of Byawyk, 
68 ; French iaduasoe on the btarature 
of, 69 aq. ; and Cbarlaa U of England, 
104 aq. ; and England, 109, 471, 444 
$q„ 660 aq.; and Cm paaoa nagotiationa 
wltfa Franea. 164 aq. ; and Tangier, 173 ; 
tbe Triple AUianoa and, 300 ; and tha 
Peaea of Aachen, 45.; and the Peace of 
Nymegen. 990; ProteaUntiam in, 384; 
and Auatria. 369 ; and tba Emperor Leo* 
pold, 368. 644; European Mition of, 
373 ; ftnancaa of. 375: tha JnqnUition 
in. 48.; tbe Grand AUianoa (1701) and. 
896. 403 ; 411 ; tha AUiaa is. 416 aq.; 
and the paaoa propoaaU. 417» 427 ; the 
war Id (1706-9). 496; and tbe Peace of 
UCrecbl, 434, 487 ; and Savoy, 443 ; and 
Oelderlaod. i8. ; and tba Peace of Badeu. 
454 aq. ; treaty of. with tba United 
Provineaa (1714). 455 eq.; jolna tbe 
Hanoverian Alliance. 555: and Sweden, 
671 ; 678 ; and Brazil. 676 ; oolonial 
policy of, 330 eqq. : and tba Weat Isdlaa, 
U*. 6$7 aq.. 691 ; 708 
Spaogtnberg. Auguat Gottlieb, 763 
SpasbeuB. Bieobiel, Brandenburg am* 
baax^or at Paria, 654 
Spanish Netherlaoda. Set Ketberlandi, 
BpanUb 

Spaa. Friedrich von, Jaanit. 756 
Speier. 56: ooonpied by tbe French, 465 
Speoeer. Set Sunderlend 
Speacr, Philipp Jacob, founder of the 
Piatiete, 671 ; 769 aq. ; 768 
Speyerba^. French victory at, 403 
Spke Archipelago, tba Diitob in, 695 aq. 
Bpinalonga, reiaunad by Venice, 349 
Spinosa. Banedici, 744 ; 754 aq. 

Spiring f^ily, tbe Great Elector and tha, 
641 

Spitbead, French fleet at, 177 
Bpragg. Sir Edward, admiral, 169; 198 aq.; 

and Prince Rupert, 184. 197 ; 195 aq. 
Sprat, Tbomae, Bitbop of Bochaater, 136; 
139 eq. ; 834 

Spree diatrict. acquired by Brandenburg, 
620 

St^e. eaptpred by the Dane a. 688, 607 
Stafford, WiUias Howard, Vieooont, 990; 

eiaeution of, 397 : 931 
Stahl, George Ernest, physician, 738 ; 7» 
Stair. Sir Jamea Dalrymple, Vieeooot, 937 
Sir John Dalrymple, firet Earl of. 
Lord Advooam, 293 ; 394 aq. 
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SUobppe. Alez&odef, Bugliah «dto 7 to 
Uftdtld. 874 M. ; SdO ; 884 
— ^ Joaet. flnt Burl BUnhoM, in 
Bpftio, 876 \ Mptorae Uiooroo, 488. 444 ; 
4oS 

BtMisloQs Louesjsoki, Sing of PoUod, 
693 ; 696 iqq. ; Md $00 ; $01 ; 

603 ; 605; rocoftniMd bj Qrui Bhliuo. 
608; rfreogoised by PrnuU. 667 
BUpUton, C^Doii ^voraor of tbo l«o^ 
wud Iiloado. $90 

6Urh«iab«rg. Oiudobold, Goont vOQ, 
AnitrikQ field'Borebali 408 ; in Spain, 
426. 488 ; 484 ; 486; 446 

Biidiger, Cocint. Oovoroor of ViMun, 

861 

SUTHor. Sir Aioliord, Snglif h adoiral, 178 
Sir Biebard. 188; 467: 474 
Sioifikirkt, baiUo of, 60» 861 , 268 
SUdoj. to Franoo, 88 
fiuaboek, UagBoa, Ceoot, Bwodiab gtotra], 

661 oq.; 608 ; $06 oq. 

BtooMO, Hioolavt, 729; 781 •qq.; 786 sqq. 
Blophoo Biiborp, Ein^ of PolAad {Moeo 
of TrtBiylTaDia), 844; 494; 496; 604 
Supnop, Ocorgo, obto; io Braodeoborg, 
669 

Stottia, rattorod to Swodtt, 46, 668; aioga 
of, 669«q..$S3; tbo "MqoaitratioD'' of, 
609; 610 aq.; oadad to Pniaaia. $16 
Slavinna, Biaoo, Baihauatioian. 709 aq*; 
719 

SUwart. Alasaadar, £atl of Uorap. 8te 
Uorav 

Wiilian. TiMOOat Uounijoy. 8t4 
Uouatjo^ 

ShUiogflaat, Edward, Biafaop of Woreaatar, 
749 

Stockholm, bank of. 26$ ■, 66$ ; (ha Eatataa 
at, 678: DIat at, 67$; Um Bilrdag at, 
686: Patkul at. 686 ; 691; Traatiaa of, 
642. $14 aq.: Truca of (1$41). 641 
Stolbova, Paaca of, 608, 610 
Btolbotao, 407 aq. ; Ukaa bp Iba Freoeb. 418 
Btorkpre. battia (rf tba, 609 
SkrodaUa, Prlnca Eogent al. 416 
Strafford. Tboaaa waatwortb, third Earl 
of (Lord Babp). 481 aq<: 486 aq. 
Stralaobd. raitotad to Swadeo, 46; 669; 
682; 803 ; bcaiegad, 607 ; 606; Cbarlca Xn 
at, 610 aq. ; loat bp tba BwHaa. 669 
Btraeaburg, oeeupiad bp kba Francb. 48 ; 
60: 68: aeitad bp LooU XIV. 280, 857; 
864 ; 422: 450; Viilarf at, 486. 469; 
ratal Bad bp FraDOe, 486: 668; Valvar- 
•itp of, 628 

Slncklaad, Waiter, at tha Hagoa. 186 
StrUlup, tba. 484 : 618 s-k • P*tar 
tba Great aod, 622 vqq. 

Slrogaoon, Oregorp, Ituvaiao eolooiat. 494 
8iroaibo]i, naval battia off, 44. 1$2 
Strpaaba^, Pekar, udcU of Peter tba Oraat, 
$21 

Stuhcaadorf, kmea of, 688 
Storm, fieata, Piatiat, 762 


Btottgart, Prinna Eogena at, 469; 768 
Stprnm, Bonnnno Otto, Coont of Limburg* 
S^mun, Imperial field's arahal, 407 aq. 
Saalding, Sir aohn, 746; 747 
Bd^ retained hj yaatea, 849 
Soiva river, Boailas fiaat built on, 691 
Sanderlasd. Bobart Spaaear, leooad Earl 
of, Baoratarp of Btata. 224 ; 226; 280; 
aad Jacnaa 11, 281; 838 agq. ; and 
William of Oraoga, 848 ; diamiaaal of, 
246 ; 966; 871; 279; and WlUUm m, 
874; 807: 461 

Gbarlea Spenoar, third EarJ of, 461; 
Seencarp of Btato. 466; 466 ; 469 
Saral. tba Ihikob ia, $97; 698 ; 708 
BorinaiD, tba Datob in, 110, 161, 161. 666; 
164; 189 

SanDiD, ambawp ot, to Delhi, 701 
Soao, Bamrieb, mpatio, 768 
Sat^, Pokrovakv aODaatarv at, 625 
Svaoa, Eana, Blaaop of Zealand, 669 
Swabia, French invasion of, 418; 629 
Fraderiek, Doka of, 680 
Swamourdam, Jeha, naturalist. 727 ; 787 
Bwadaa. 1660>87, Chap, XTm ^); 
1697—1790, Cbap. XIX; ioins tba Aaga* 
burg Ahianoa, 86. 986; and England, 
87: and tba Triple AlZisnea, 88 tqq., 
169 aqq. , 900, 878 : Loo la XIV and, 40 aq., 
49; traatiaa of, with Brandanbarg and 
Danmark, 40, 46. 68; and tba paaoa 
nagetiatioBa, 69; and tbt Anglo*DBtoh 
war, 109; aad tba Baltic, 146 iq.. 690. 
688; ralatiena of, with tba UniCM 
ProviDoes. 146 ; at war with Daamarki 
146 aq., 408; 104; aUJaoca of, with the 
Vnitad Provioaaa, J66; Franca aad, 
188; aad BumIs, 848 aq., 871, 608 , 605, 
$88, 648: and Poland. 848 sq . 871, 606, 
$88; and Danmark, 844; and Llvoala, 
498 aq.: Sigiaonod III of Poland aad, 
496 ; 801; iMBStbaH''BOvariia Alliaaea, 
$51 ; and UM Peace of Hpatad, 615 ; aad 
Braodanborf. 687, 641, 646. G49: and 
Pomarania, 640; 648; and tba Fraoeo* 
Dutob war. 650: iov^aa Brandanbarg, 
661; aad the Traatiaa of Nymagoo and 
8t Oarmais, $62; tba Great Elector and, 
657; and UacUaBbnrg.Giletrow, 668: 
and Prueaia, 666 aq. 

Swift, Joaatlup. 70; 461; 467; 469; 471 
SwiM Confedaralion. aod NeueliAtal, 449 
Bwitsarlaod, and tba Great Elector, 664 
Sword, Rnigbts of the Order of tha, 680 
Spdoap, livorp, Earl of HomDap. Set 
Bonin ep 

Splviua (de 14 Bod). Praacis, phyaiologist, 

780 aqq. : 784 

Ssalankemao, bottle of, 61, 869 

Taaffe, Theobald. Earl of Carliogford. 5rr 
Carlingford 

Taeheoiua. Otto, ebemiat, 781 
Tagaoreg, founded. 622; 627 ; 60S; rased 
bp Poker tbc Great, $06 


$1—3 
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TaUTer&, Tenddme 426 

Tftlbot, Ghartee, Dake of Bhz«ir8ba77. S** 

ShrfwfbQTj 

• Sir Oubflrt. enro; to Be&mark, 109 

Peter, titaUr Abp el Doblifi. 805 

Rlobard, Earl c( TTreoaneL Stt 

TyrcoDDel 

TaJlard, CtmiUe d^Hostaa, Comte de, 
Uarebal of Fraace, Ambaeaador in 
LoQdoQ» 862, 885 aqq., 480; in the 
campaign agaiort tbe iUliee, 407 
Talmaeh, Tbomae, LieateDa&(*Ge&eral, 248 
Tanaro, the Alliea oo tbe, 408 
Tangier, 81 ; ceded to England, 105 ; 108 
118; 178 

Tanoeoberg, PoUeh Tlotorj at, 888 
Tartara, Baeaia and the. 477 aq*]., 484; 

inrade Lithaaoia, 491 
TataraK Obarles Elt at, 599 
Tata, Kabum, dramatiat, 184 
Tatlcobaeb. HaoBe Eraamtu, CoQOt voo, 
851 aq. 

Tauter, Jobano, mTstie, 756 

Tavl4rea, aod tlia ^ttle of RamUliea, 4 IS 

Taylor, Brook, malUematleiaB, 717; 728 

Jeremy, Biehop of Down and Connor. 

119 : 804 ; 821 ; 826 ; 829 ; tbe Libtrtg 
cf Prophttyinf of, 829 ; 882 , 748 aq. 
TecUenbvrs. eouBtabip of. 888 
Teelinck, Wilhelm, myetio, 754 
TeigoBinutb, bnrnt by tbe Freoeb, 281 
Toleki, Michael, leader of tbe Hungarian 
rebele. 858; 855 ; 859 
Temeevar, congreaa at. 846 ; 870 aq. 
Tcmpian, Order of the. 680; aboliebM, 881 
Temple, Sir William, and the Mple 
Aliianeo. 119 aq., 188, 191 ; 901 ; aod 
tbe Prince of Orange, 218 ; 924 : 265 
Tencdce, taken by ibe Fenetiana, 842 
TeniaoQ, Tbomae, Arebbiabop of Canter* 
bury, 758 

Tennhart, Jobano, Fietiat. 761 
Tea a6, Manx • Jeao*Ba pliate • Bene de Fronlay . 
Comte de, Marabal of France, 402 ; 416; 
419 

Teati, Fulrio, Count. lUllao poet, 89 
Tcxcl. 181 : battle off, 19S eq. 

Tbamee, de Bnyter’a Oeet in, 87. 118; 
Outob Oeet off tbe, 162, 189; tbe Greet 
Seal recovered from, 247 
Theodore I. Tier, 495 aq. ; death of, 497 ; 
514 

UI. Tear. 486; 516 eqq.; death of. 

610: 524; 741 

Oodnnoff, Tsarerieh, 499 

Theodosia, daughter of Theodora I, Taar, 
496 

Tboophiaaiua. and sexuality lo plaota, 736 
TbeveDOt, Meicbiacdec, traveller, 740 
Thirty Teara' War, the, 389; 841; 348; 

872 ; 637 aq.; 845 ; 667 
Thnmaelue, Ctuiatian, pfailoaopher, 758 ; 
760 

Tboru, 538 ; aiege of, 592; the Pruaaian 
League aod, 834; 748 


Tbom, Peace of (1411), 883 ; the Second 
Peace of <1406), 634 

Treaty of. 602, $04 

Tbomdihe, Herbert, Anglican dirine, 881 
Thouara, ouatoma of, 13 
Tbffngan, Oeneral, at Speyerbaoh, 406 
Tburloe, John, Secretarr of State, 146 
Taebelaer, Willem, and tbe m order of the 
brotbera de Witt, 159 
TilloteoQ, John, Arobbiabop of Canterbtur, 
882 ; 884 j 752 aq. 

Tilly, Claude, Coont ▼an, 159 
Tia^ermaa, Praos, In Bnaela, 520 
Timotheerich, Bnnak, Coeaaok chief, 495 
Timur, Mongol oonqoeror, 479 
Tirlcmont, engagemeDt near. 414 
Tobago, eaprared by tbe BogUab, 110; the 
Dutch in. 181, 687 ; 666 
Tobolak, 494; Iron minea of, 588 
T5kdlyi, Count Emeric, leedar of tba 
Boogariaa reroH. 85 : 852 ; 855 eqq.; 
marriage of. 868; rerolt by, fb,; 859; 
attacks Praaeburg. 961 ; 869; riiiti tba 
Sultan, 864; ioTrasayleanU, 869; defeat 
of. 806 ; 871 

Stnben, 851 aq. 

Tdunlng, 560: 582; Btenboek In, 609 
Tokay, enbrnita to tba Emperor, 868 
Totaneab, Shah of Parala, 544 
Toledo, depopulation of, 876 ; 891 
Tolatol. Pater Andiyeriob, Count, and tba 
Taarevleh, 589 aq, ; 549; 559 aq.; 
at Stambttl, 598; M aq. ; 619 
Tomkioa, Tbomae, obaplain to Arohblabop 
Sheldon. 881 

Torbay, WlUiam of Oranga laoda at, 
246 

Torey, Jean*Baptle(e Colbert. Marqula de, 
Frtoob SecreUry of State, 894 , and tba 
peace negotiations, 417. 422 aq., 427, 
480, 440: 479 

Tordanakiold, Peter, Danlab admiral, 588 
TomoelU, ETangaliata.pbyaiciet. 715 
Torrington, Arthur Herbert, Earl of, 
admiral, 242 aq.; 245; 261 
Torstenaaon. Lennart. Conat of OrUla, 
Swediafa general, 609 
Tortoaa, oaptara of, 426 
Tonlon, daTelopment of. 14: TonrriUa at. 
61 aq. ; 168; Matlborongb'a deelgna oo, 
419, 414; 418; attacked by Prioca 
Eagaoe, 419; 426 
TonJo^ ParUnunt of. 4 
Touraine, enatonaa of. 18 
Toornay. Par^nte of, 4; 49; taken by 
tbe French, 199; siege of, 424 eq.; 429; 
484; tbe Barrier Treatiea and, 457 aqq. 
Tonrs, tax coUectora impriaoned in, 6 
Tourrille, Anne'Hilarioa de Coatentln, 
Comte de, French admiral. 58 an, : 61 
aq. ; 261? 419 aq- 

Town abend, Charles, eaeond Tiaooimt 
Towoshend, 422 eq. ; eigne ibe firet 
Barrier Treaty, 494; 427; 482; and tba 
Whig party, 466 
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Truujttuift, ftttaok«d bj tb» Tuibi, 96; 
40; 69; ifidepwdtDca of, 889; 840; 4od 
TurkOT, 844 iqq. ; 868 ; Ibt Doko of 
LorruDO io, 887 ; TOkOiji io, 869 ; 871 ; 
Uio OormoQ Ordtr i&, 6M ; 744 
Aohfttiuf fi4rot4i, Priiie* of, 946 
Betblea Gobor, Prieco of, 889 
Frooole 12 IUk6o2j, Priiioo oL 
861 IQ.; 866 ; 698 

Fronoit Bodoi, PrioM of. 844 

Goorgo fi4k6Q2]r 1, Priaeo o^ 889; 

844 

George Bikdoiy 11, Prinee of. 889; 
844 sq. ; 861 

John Eeicdajl, Prieca of, 845 t\. 
Mioheel Prmce of, 846*9.; 

848; tod tbo&aogenoacooepim^.SSl; 
858; troAt7 of, w\*h Fronee, 864 ; 866; 
867 ! death of, 868 

Stapbes Bkthor;, Prioca of. $4$ 
Stapbaa 

Tnqaur, fieri of, 800 
Trarbeeh, captux^ b; Ifarlboroogb, 411 
TraveotbaJ, Paaoa of. 661; 688 
Tralawaj, ObarJea, Uajor.QoDeraJ, 248 
Treat, VtodOiaa at. 407 aq. 

CouaeU of. 749 

Treaeobrietseo, aad the Falao Waldasar, 
691 

Tretor, Sir John, diplonaiiit, 168 
Trier, loet br Franca, 44: 411 

Joba Hugo ton OceWk, Blaetor of, 
408 

Trlacoaali, eaptoiad by tba Dalcb, 696 
Trinidad, tba Spaaiarda ia, 687 
Troitaa moaaeUrj, 601; 608 
Tromp, Cornelia, Dotcb admiral, 161; 
Tiotory of at Glaod. 169; in tba Poor 
Baya* battle. 188 iq. ; 166 aq. ; 190 ; 
198 iq. 

sartea Barpartzooo.Dateh admire], 
eogagament of. with filake, 169; 140 
Trobetekoi, Prince, 491 
Tuckaey, Aatbooy, aod Wblcboota, 760 
Tiibiogea, Spaoer at, 769 
Tvrkbtlm, 6gbt at, 661 
Tula, revolutiooeriee at, 600 ; 688 

Tula, allied army at. 8U1 ; 8C2 
Torenne, Henri da L« Toor d'Aceargoa, 
Vlcomte dc, Marebal of Franco; oon- 
veraioD of, 82 ; 49 sq. ; Boosaet and. 
68: ICO; L99; death of, 817; 282; 
840; 879; $51 

Turin, 408; 4U; tiliel of, 416; 666 
Peace of, 448 

Turkey, Chap. XU; 88; war of, with 
Auitria, 8U, 49, 60 eq.; rise of tba 

I )wer of, 40 ; aad Poland, 41. 606; and 
us'iia. 603, 681 "qq.. S87 ; and Rusaian 
biflueoee in Aeia, 644 sq. ; aod Russia 
(L7iKi>18), $08 sqq.; aod tba Peaco of 
Adnauople, 607 ; 610 
— Comnaoy, eoaplaiots of, agaiaat 
the Dutob. 206 

Tutoer, Sir Jamae, io Scotlaod, 284 


Tnceany. aod the Spaaiab Succeaaioo, 964, 
869 

Toebioo, the Bn Mian Pratoodar at, 600 
Tver, annored b; lean tba Great, 479 
Twaaddala. doba Eaj. aaeond kl^uia of, 
998 

TjreoBaal, Riobard Talbot. Earl of, 
888 aq.; 806; Tiaaroj of Ireland, 806 aq.; 
aod Jamaa U, 806 ; 820 aqq.; aod fte 
aiega of Limehok, 816 aq.; tiaits France, 
816; death of. 818 

Tyrol, 401 aq.; (be Elector of Bararia to, 
407; Ibo rnnob to, 408; 414 

Ferdinaod Cbartaa, Archduke of, 811 

UgUob. the TaaraTiob Dimitri sent to, 496 
Ckraine. 649 ; tbe T vka to, 658 ; 865 ; 
abandoned by Turkey, 858; 604 sqq. ; 
696aq.: Bwadiah army is, 698, 600; 
Matapa aod, 699 aq, 

Ukraioisaff. Smalyan, Ruaaiao plaaipoten* 
tiary io Tuik^, 687 

Dlfeld, Eordta, Coast, Daaisb aUlciioao, 
668; 560 

Ulffl, oaptora of, 406 ; 407 ; 409 
Ulrica Elaooora, Quaao of Swedao, 571 aq. 
— ‘ Leonora, Queen of Svadao, 890 ; $14 
Ulatar, raatoretioo of Bpiaeopacy io, 804 
Unipaaflwa, Bull of Claoaot ^ 99 aq. 
Uailad Prorioeaa of the NatherlaDdi, tbe 
(are alao Witt, Jobs da ; William lU), 
under dobs da Witt aod William III of 
Oraoea ft661-86), Chap. Til; ware of 
with Eoglaod {1664-74), Chap. TUI (8); 
at war with Fraooa, 10, 28 ; Louie luV 
aod. 86; at war with England (2806), 
87; aod tbe Quadruple Alliance, 87, 
109 ; and tba Triple Albaoea, 88, 800 aq., 
878; 89; iovaded by Louie XtV. 40; 

49 aqq.; and tba Franeb aiege of Lnsem* 
burg, idaq.j and tbe Truce of Retiaboo, 

60: poaitiOD of in 1$68, 68; aod the 
Grand AlJiaoea, 68, 996, 4 SI ; and the 
Peace of Ryiwyk, $3 ; 107 ; treaty of, 
witb Eoglaod {1068), 106; at war with 
England (1685-7), 106 aqq, ; alliance of 
wits Louie XIT (1$62), lOc ; Anancial 

E iaitioo of. Ill; 119; CLarlce U of 
oglaod and, 199 j the Treaty of Dover 
ae^ 808 aq., 888; at war with Eoglaud 
(1$79). 906 aq.; aUiaoca Of with fioginod 
(1$76), 919; and tba Peace of NymcKeo. 

990; and tba expedition to Eoglaad, 

244 aq.; aud tbe Spaoiab Siiccaaaioo. 

888. 890. 401 ; ior sited by tlio F/ui>c.b 
(1701), 887; 404 ; 412: cod Ihc peace 
negotialiooe, 417. 482 aq.. 497 sq., 

490 sqq.; and the drat Barrier Treaty, 

494; aod tbe Peace of Utreebt, 4S4, 

488 aqq.; treaty of witb Frsoee (1718), 

448 sq., 446 aq.; treaty of with S}>kia 
(1714). 455 sq. : aod tbe Itsrrivr Treat ice, 

468 eqq.; 697; and Peter t)u>(/r<'at, 512 : 
Sweden and. 6$6 sqq., 671, 607; und 
the Hague Treaty of Guarantee. 677; 
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iUiaDoe of, with FruuM fttid B nmri a 
(1717), 613; 649; tb« Gr«*l Elector 
aod. 649; and BraAdeoborg, 49, 650, 
652, 654 eq.; 660; aod the Bcoond 
Partitioa Treat7. 664 ; and Braail, 
675 eq.; 630; 694; and Spain, 702, 
and (he American and Weal Indian 
coloDiee, Chap. XZn (1) jmiim; and 
India, Chap. XXll ^9) pa$nm 
United Btatee of America, conetilfliioo of, 
276 

Unterejk, Theodor. Pietiat, 767 
Upe^, the Eatatee at, 566 
Ureek Uj^ar. See Neahaaeel 
Ureine, Princeaee dee. Set Oremi 
Urugnaj, Portugal and. 456, 630 
Uepenetj Cathedral, 604 
Ueebet, Jamee, Abp of Armagh, 933; 746 
Cueo, de, Freoob offleer, in Ireland, 316 
iqq. 

Usupoff, Oeneral. and Bmpreee Anne, 657 
Utrecht. 49 ; and the Etaroal Edict, 166 ; 
ifivaded by the French. 167; 161; 463; 
Oisbert Voet at, 763 

Peace of, Chap. XIT <2); SO; 399; 

431; 482 eoq,; Brandenburg and, $68: 
Pruiaia aod, 668; and Brasil, 679; and 
Bptoieh America, 684; and (ba ^7ea( 
Isdiei, 633; 603 
Union of (1579), 448 

Valcke&ier. GiUle, oppoeea de Witt, 164, 
166 ; 104 ; death of. 166 
Taloocia. the AlUee in, 416; 419; 496 
7elcsai»ciQt«. taken by the Pcench, 44 ; 

46 ; 429; 467 eq. 

Valengin, Prueeia aod, 449. 669 
Taleniine, Dasil, alchemist. 730 eq. 
Valensa, taken by the AIUh, 416 
Valonsnela, FeToando de, Spaoiab ftatea* 
man, 36 : 45 

Valladolid, 880; rising in, 376; 428 
Vaobruch, Sir John, 128; 190 eq. 

Vane, Sir Henry, execution of. 94 
Sir Walter, at BerUn. 109 
Varigaoa, Peter, mathematician, 713 
VasiJi HI, Tear, 479; 461 ; reign of. 487 
IV, Tsar, election of, 499; 500 aq. 
Vasily laland. Peter 11 at, 654 
Ya"siao, pupil of Nil Soreki, 508 
Valvar. Truce of, 40, 348, 350, 358 
Vauban, S^bastico le Prestre, Seigneur de, 
Marshal of France, 15; 85: 89 eq.; 499 
Vaughan. Bicbard, Earl of Carbciy. Set 
Carbery 

Veles Malaga, nasal 6gbt off, 413 
Venaissio, the, 449 

Vcnddme. Louis. Jo lepb. Due de, Freneb 
general, capturee Barcelona, 63; in Italy. 
405 *qq>; 414; replacea Villeroi in (he 
Netberlauds. 416 ; 418 ; 480 : defeated at 
Oudenardt, 421 ; 4;j2 : in Spain, 496 

Philippe de, Grand Prior of France, 
414 

Venice, at nar with Turkey, 40; bauk o^ 


286, 386. 970 ; and the Peaoa of Carlo* 
vita, 371; and the Tnrke, 349 ; 863; 
■npporia Austria against the Torka, 8S9; 
joine the Holy Leagne, 864; 866; 402; 
and Boasia, 438; Galileo at, 713 
Venloo, 408; oodod to the United Pro* 
tinces, 469 

Venoer, Thomaa, Fifth hfonaroby preacher, 
100; 113; 329 

Vera Cms, and the Spanish trade. 884 
Vetden, Sweden and, 562 ; 669; 662 ; 603; 
oeenpied by the Danes, 607 ; 610 eq. ; 
613; 615; 659; George 1 and, 550 
Verbo^. Hendrik, and (he murder of the 
de Witte, 159 

Versailles, 16 ; 17; Jamee 11 at. 316 
Verehoor, Jacob, and Spinosa, 754 
Veaaliua, Aodreae, anatoBiist. 723 sqq, 
Veeeel4nji» Fraoom, Palatine of Hnngaiy, 
351 aq. 

Viana, Uanoi) Kunee, leader of the Foras* 
teir^ 679 

Viatka, annexed by Ivan the Great. 479 
Viborg, 603: 614; ceded to Busaia, 615 
Viotw Amarus 11, Duke of SaTcy (after* 
w^a King of Sardinia), 53; 60 eqq.t 
and (he Grand Alliance, 870, 408; and 
the Spanish Sucoeeston, 380, 368. 393, 
401; and Louie SIV, 404; and the war 
of t^ Spanish Succeesioo, 411; 412; 
414 aq. ; 419 ; 425; aod Sicily, 427, 446, 
446; meeting of the Emperor with, 482; 
434 ; end the Peaoe of U treeh^ 487 
Fieira. Femandee , leader of the ForlugoefC 
reeolt in Braail, 674 aq. 

Visnoa, besieged by the Torka, 41. 49, 
340 aq.. 806 aqq.. 366 ; 847; 868; Prince 
Eugene at. 370, 414; 407 aqq.; 411:417; 
the plague at. 451 ; Sight of the Taarevicb 
to, 539 ; 663 : eeientinc eocleUee at, 741 
— Peace of (173$). 487 

Treaties of (1813), 690 

Vienne. CounoU of, 631 
Vista, Francla, matbematioisn, 709 iq, 
Vigo. Freoch Seet destroyed at, 412 
Villa Vioioaa. besieged, 34; 428 
Villadarisa, Uarquis of, at Gibraltar, 413 
VUlars, CSaadA-Lonia*Bector, Duo de, Uar- 
ehal of France, 86; 62; 67; (hraaCene 
Vienna, 407 eq, ; recall of. 408; 414; 
416; captures Stolbofen. 418; 493 eq.; 
defeated at Ualplaquet, 486 eq.; 428; 
necees of Uarlboroueh against. 481; at 
Denaio, 438 aq. ; on me Bhioe, 485 ; and 
the Peskoe of ^alatt, 436. 451 eq. 
ViUaateUona. Prince Eugene at, 415 
Villeroi, Francois de NeufriUe, Dao de, 
Uarehal of France, 262; in Italy, 402 aq.; 
la (be Netherlands, 408 ; joins Tallard in 
Altaoe. 410; 411; opposed by Marl- 
borough, 414; a( Ramilliee, 415 eq. 
Villiers, Edwa^ Earl of Jersqy. Ste 
Jersey 

Eliaabetb, Coonteea of Orkney. Set 

Orkney 
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Villiogto. 407; atUoked bv TaUttd, 410 
Tiloft, OApiUl of Li(biiAiuft, 460 
Tineeat w P«ul» S&int, 76: 60 
Tloei, L«OD«rdo dA, 764^ 786 oq. 

Viaiuo. ikodni. 569 

Tlr^oU, CbarIo$ 11 tadi 101 
Tittuli riTV, 99?: oMtiiig of tba TMr 
ood Augufttiu Q OD, 609; 699 • 681; 634 
7itr7. Nioolu.Uohs ds rHoopiu], HorqtLit 
do. French eaooj in PoUnC 359 «q. 
Vivenij. re?olt io, 9 
YiTicD. Nicoleu, Peoeionorj of Dort, 145; 
196 

YitihoiD. Count, obuDberUin to Anputoatl, 
609 

Vladimir 1 (the aalnt), Tear, 477 ; 466 eq. 

ZZ MoDomakboe, Tiar. 4^ 

VUe. Dntoh voMela deetrojed in (bo. 167 
Voet. Gilbert {Vooliu). tboolofioo, 69; 
758 iqq.; 767 

Voiture, viooeat, Froooh writer, 70 
Volge, hver. 8*«hkir rlaing on. 997 
VolbjBia. 9«cdiab amj in, 994 
Vologda, mUiter? oeotro al, 500 
VolUire, Francoii'Uarie Aronet da. 69 tq. 
Volulnak^. ArUmon, Eniaiaa bluuaUr at 
lapahan. 944 

Vorcaesb, flaal balll at. 931 aq.; 600 
Voeaen. Paaoe of. 690 
Vote. Cbarlee Uaurioa, Italian Jeaalt, 661 
Vojala. DaDiei'Fraoqoia, Pxaocb Saoretarj 
of SUU. 9 

Vujat, Daub Ooreroor of Ctjloo. 696 

Waaq rirer. Imperial fortraee oo, 646. 660 
WaebUaeiater. Haa*. Siradlih (tateeiaaD 
aad offloar, 976 aq.; 978; 983 
Wager. Sir Cbarlee. Briliefa admiral, 651 
Waite. Sir NicHolae. at Bomba;, 700 aq. 
Wabemao, Sir George, pb^aiciaa, 930; 
334 eq. 

Waloberea. Ibe Treat; of Borer aad, 164; 
904 

Waldeek, George Frederick, Coant of. 69; 
191; ICO; 167; and firaodeabnrg. 643 
eq . 699; 661 

Waldemar II. Eing of Denmark. 690 
The Falee. Su Btaadenborg 
Wallaehia, 389; Turka; and, 844 

Hoe^jodar of, 601 

WaMeDatein. Coont Albreebt toil 5er 
Friedland, Duke of 
Waller. Edmund, poet, 70 ; 163; 310 
Wallii. John, oatncmatieian, 710 m,; 713 
Walpole, Sir Robert, fint £arJ of Orford, 
end parir gorenusent. 466 ; Se cr e t a r y al 
War, 466 : 466 : 469 ; 474 

Boraee, Lord Walpole of WolUrton, 
EosHeb ambaeeador at Parie. 595 
Walib. Peter, Irieb Franeiaoan. 604 
Waltere, Looy, 336 

Waroiia, biiboprie of, 634: Pnieeca and, 
667 

WaraemUnde. Peter (be Great and. 611 
Weructon, ceded to Ptanee, 45; 459 


Waraaw, 605 ; 993 ; 698 eq. 

Warteoberg, dcbaoo Caeimir Eolbe, Count 
TOO, 664 eq. ; 671 

Wartbe riTer, and tba Few Mark. 618 
Waaaenaer, Jaeob, Baron ean (of Obdam), 
Dutch admiral, 146 aq. s 161 

/aoob Tao (of Obdam), DoMb 
geoaral, 863 ; 407 

Waterford, oi^iired bv Wliiiani ZD, 819 
Webb, John Blobmonl, General, 433 
Wabeter, John, dramatiet, 136 
Weiqal, Valends, CbeologUn, 799 
WeUaenborg. captor ed by tba Frenob, 4li 
Weoda, eobiugaitoo of, 617 ; 616 aq, 

Want worth, trooiSM. Earl of SCraiford. 
St* Strafford 

Werabore, Charlea ZU at, 686 
Wealay. Gbarlaa, 759 iq* 

John. 799 aq. 

Weet India Company {Doteb}, 146, 674 aq., 
691 ; (Pranob), 692 

Waat Indiea. tba ^acb In, 13 aq.; 104 

n , : Eoglieb, Fraocb. aod Dotcb id, 110 ; 

8 ; 249 ; 161 ; 179 ; EngUib aod Freueb 
is. 180, 448 ; 676 eq. ; (be Grand AJUanoe 

B aod. 898; 679 m.; deaboe of 
lb power in, 684 ; fiDplieb policy 
is. 886 ; Boropaes oooipatiilon to. 66? 
eqq, ; Bngliab goranuoent in. 690 i piracy 
Id, 691 : 694 

Weetminater, Peace of. 149 
Weeipbalia, and tbe Old Mark, 619 

Peace of. 46 eqq. ; 888 ; 878 i 490 ; 

468 eq,; 677; Breodeoburg and, 641, 
648 eq.; 699 ; 659 ; 748 
Wettio. Boom of. 660 
Wei ford, oaptured by William III, 816 
Wbartoo, Philip, Lo^ Wbartoo. 316 

Tbomai. 6re( Marqoie of Wbarioo, 
841 : 374 ; 446 

Thomae, pbyeielao, 739; 781 
Wbkbeou, Benjamin, and tbe Cambridge 
Pletooieta, 7M 

VTAry A’eenfacr. The. oewepaper. 449 
White L«ke. mooeetery of tbe. 507 

Sea. 613; fieited by Peter tbe 
Great, 690 ; 648 
Wiapoe rirer, France and, 679 
Wiciif, John, rclonner, 638 
Widdio, tbe Tvke and, 61, 843; 366 
Wienwerd, tbe Labedlets at, 756 
Wight, lele of. Dutch fleet al, 906 
WiglowDibire, recuaaate la. 888 
Wil^aB. Sir John, and Bye Bouee plot, 

993 

Witkine, JohB, Biabop of Cbeiter. 868 eqq. 
WiUiem III, Ring Of Engleud, ScotUad. 
and Irele^. aod Priacv of Oranges 
(Ij FrinMc/Oranpr; procleilSOdBtad* 
bolder of HoLUBd aod Sin'leod, 43, 

167 ; 44; at the battle of St Deoye, 45; 

46 ; and the Froneb aiege of Luzern* 
b«rg. 48 eq. i allieooa of, with the Great 
Elwctor. 63; 58 aq.; guerdleueblp of. 
107, 148. 151; tbe Aotof SmIukIob ead, 
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141 sqq.; 153; character cf, 154 eq., 165 
sq.; and the 8tatea of Zeelud» IM sq. ; 
157 ; polio; of, 168, 162 ; and the down* 
fall of de Witt. 159 aq.; foeceaeee of 
aqasnit the FieDcb, 160 eq. ; lacraaaed 
power of, 161 ; at ^neff. ib. j reUUo&a 
of with Eaglaod, 16S aq. ; mamage of, 
163, 318 e^., 219; relieree Uona, 164 
aq.; oppoaUion Co, 166: forma an aUi* 
ance agalnal France, 166 ; and Qoeen 
hfa^, 167, 256 ; 197 aq. ; and tha Treat; 
of Dover, 204; 208; and Cbarlee 
230; and the Poke of Uonmooth, 289; 
and Jamea XX, 235 » 289 aqq. ; attitnde 
of, towarda England (1667-6). 241; 
aod tha inrltation from EnglMd. 243 
eq. ; attitndt of Che Fowera to, 244 ; aaila 
for England, 55, 246 ; laoding of, 246 ; 
247; and tha flight of Jamea Q. 246; 
oppoiitioD of to Louie XIY, 849; yid 
Auetria, 859 

(2) Kinff tif England, Scotland, and 
Ireland: aeceaaion of, 56 aq.; ooronatioo 
of, 16? ; recognlaad b; the Emperor, 56 ; 
59: and the BeTolution aettlemaDt, 249 
aq. ; proclaimed King, 251 ; 252 aq. ; 
oantioua poUc; of. 255; ebaracUr and 
aime of, 256 aqq. : Parliament and, 259 ; 
and (be Act of Grace, 360; at Steinkirke, 
60: at Neerwindan, 61.262; and Franoe, 
62 aq. ; lu Ireland, 960 eq. ; plot to aeeaa* 
ainate. 262 ; and the war with France. 262 
aq. : and the EngUah attitude towards tiM 
war, 268; 264 aqq.; and the evreocj. 
269 aq.; and the eseontive goTantment. 
272 sq. : and the legialature, 278 : 
and the Whigs, 974; 275 aq.; political 
action of, in England, 276 eq.; loflo* 
ence of, upon European polit;, 277 ; 
end doctland, 390 eqq, ; and Tjroonn^ 
807 ; and Loois XIT, 806 ; 899 : and the 
Grand Alliance. 811, 896 eq. ; 408; in 
Ireland, 819 sqq.; and the capture of 
Athlon#, 817; and Irtlaod. 8SN} eqq.; 
and religions toleration, 836 eq.; 840; 
and the Emperor. 868 eq. ; and Spain, 
874, 497 ; and the Spanish Buceeeeion, 
879, 881 eqq.j difhcolties of, in England, 
886 sq.; and the acoeesion of Philip T of 
Spam. 896 eqq.: lupported in Eogland, 
897, 400; and the Partition Tzeatiea, 
884, 889 sq. ; and Philip T. 401 ; and 
UarlboroDgb. 405: and the kfediterra. 
Dean, 411 ; 429; foreign polios of. 440; 
449; 461 ; sends a fleet to Ibo Baltic, 
586; and Sweden, 591 ; 654; and cIm 
E lector Frcdeheh HI, 660 eqq.; 666; 
and oolonia) affaire. 691 : and Bast 
India Companies. 701 ; death of. 376. 
666 

Williamson, Sir Joseph, Sscretarv of State 
210 

Willis, Thomas, pbjsician. 788 aq. 

Willonghby, Sir Hugh, and tbs north-east 
passage, 512 


WiJloQghbg, Frauds, fifth Baron WiUonghby 
of Parham, OoTcmor of Barbados, 169: 
666 * 
William, aizUi Baron WiUonghbg ot 
Parham, Oovenor of Barbados, 690 
WiUnghbj. Francis, sainralist, 786 sq. 
WUmot, John, Earl of BoobsaCar. See 
Roehaatsr 

Wilson, John, playwright. 180 
Winohester, GbvlM PowleCt, seventh Mar* 
qua of (and second Duke of Bolton), 391 
^sdsot, Charles □ at, 225; 227 sq. 
WindwaM lalanda, 667 aq. ; government of, 
690 

^^reoDg, Johann Georg, anatomist, 739 
Wiakart, Sir James. English admiral, 446 
Wisraar, taken by the Danes, 569; 579; 
608; Swedish army at, 608; 610 sq.; 
eapitolate^ 612 

Wisniowisoki, Michael Korybnt, See Ml* 
chad, Eing of Poland 
Withers, Majot'Oeneral, at Malplaqnst, 496 
Witseo, Nieolass, opposes the l4inos of 
Orange, 166 

Witt. Comelis de, 186 : 145 ; 158 : murder 
of. 48, 159. 208 

Jacob ds, 187 aq. ; 145 

John de. Grand Peodonaiy of Hoi* 

land, 86 eq. ; 110; Pensionary of Dort, 
188 ; Qraoa Fsnsionaty of Holland, 189 ; 
and the aegotlations with England. 118. 
140 aqq. ; marriage of. 144 sq. ; flnandal 
reforms by, 145 : and Portugal, 146, 148; 
aod the straggle in the Baltie, 146 aq. ; 
and the restoration of Obarlos 11, 148; 
and the young Prinoe of Orangs, ib. ; 
149; and the war with England, 150 ; 
and the Peace of Breda, 161 ; forms a 
eoalitioQ against Francs, 159 sq. ; and 
tbs Psaoe of Aachen. 158 sq. ; opposition 
to. 154. 156; simplicity of the life of, 
155; aod the Eternal Edict, 155 sq. ; 
aod tbs designs of Louis ICIF. 166 sq. ; 
popular balr^ of, 158 ; rseigos the olhoe 
of Grand Pensionary, 169 ; 179 sq. ; 185; 
and the war with Eogland, 167 eqq., 
191 sq. ; 197; and Che Triple ABianoe, 
200 sq.; 206; murder of. 48. 159, 206 
Witte ds With, Witte Comelisscoo, Dutch 
vice-admiral. 147 
Wittelsbech, House of. 922 
Wittenberg, University of, 624 ; 670 
Witslebsn, Job von, Proesian general, 850 
Wladislaw, Tear (afterwards King of Po* 
land), eleeted Tsar, 501 { 504 ; and the 
dooby of Prussia, 688, 641; 748 
Woerdsa, attack on, IGO 
Webian. principality of. 652; 659 
Wolff. Ckristian. expelled from Halls, 760 

Father, Jesuit. 668; 665; 671 

Wolgaet, 611; the Great Elector at, 689 
Wolse)^. WiLUam, Brigadier*general. 819 
Wood, WlUism, the Survey of Trade of, 878 
Woodward. John, geologist, 738 
Woolwich, defanoe of, 189 
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Wordiwortb, WUlitm, 19) 

Wormt, 66 

Wottoa. Six HeATT. lid 
Wra&gd, KmI Outar, Oonot. Sw«dLAb 
«oiDiBftod«r, 147; 568 
WntUJaw, JohuA W«&^. Coa&i, AQ^trUa 

ambMMdor At the Hegaei 896 ; 438 
Wren, Sir CbrieCopber, 713 
Wholhailev, Thomu, Eul of Soulbaapt^ 
Stt SoQto^ploa 
Wilrgeo, CbarJee XII lU, 693 
WUrtecBberg. Proaeh ioTMioD of, 418; 769 
Fradetiok WiIUad. Dckko io 
Ire1ead» 3L4, 816 

Wdxsburg. Blebop of. S<$ Bhronberc. 
Philip AdoU roD 

Wulfleo. Labeo ?oo» ud peaumt Uour«4 
la PrureiA. 670 

Wjoberley. WllliAtt. drvptUet* 198: 180 
W 7 B<lhom. Sir WilJJoa* 471 
W/aA&iiMl^ Freficb defeated oi, 433 

XeQteai oompeot of» 687 

7enihbakj» Paul Ivtoofloh, Roeeiao 
PreeiLre(er> 0 eBer 4 l. 346 ; 648 ; 666 
Temuieb, tehe, BuMiaa eipe^Uoo to, 644 
7aou river, boepitel on, 681 
Taroouth. troope at, 194 
Tatorokj, StepbM, ArobbialM of Biaua. 
680 ; 636 eqq, M7 

York, 3i9; tekea b; the Earl of £> 0087 , 346 


York, Aaoo, Docheae of, 311 ; 333 

“■ 

Yprae, coded to Frasoe, 45; 68; capiored 
^ tba Prooeh. 164. 313 ; the Barrier 
Treatioe and. 467 *qq. 

YeUd, Oaoiab force laode al, 669 
YoeaUo, peaioeijla of, 637 

ZaikooBoepaek^ monaetery. 613 
Zaloaki. Andrew Chiyaoetem. Biebop of 
Wanaia. 668 ^ 

Zapol/a, John, and (be independence of 
Trtte^lvaoia. 888 
Zaporogu, Bauia aod» 606 
Barnteki. Couaok leader, 503 
Beeland, 148; and tbe Eternal Edict. 166 

a .; tbe Phoee of Orange and tbe States 
166 sq.; 681 ; 613 

Zeno. Teoetiaa eeanaoder in Greece. 866 

Zeota, battle of, 61. 370 

Zin^ndo f f, Bicolae Ladwig, Count von, 

ZoUen. Oonnte of. 639 
ZriDTi, Coonteae Htleo. marriege of. 851 
868 ; 367 e . . 

Count NiUa*. Ban of Croatia. 847 ; 
851 u. 

ZaitTa*Torok. Treaty of. 843 
Zwairoa. Treaty of, 41, 46. 855 aq. 
Zweybhtekeo, Adolphue 7obn, CoQot Pale* 
Uai of. See PaiaUnate, tbe 
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